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NoTHiiro  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  literary  men  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  than  to  trace  from  ancient  monuments'  the 
inatitutioas  and  laws,  the  reliffion,  the  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  Antiquities.  This 
branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  absolutely 
Becesaary  for  understanding  the  Classics,  and  for  reading  with  ad- 
▼Bntage  the  history  of  that  celebrated  people.  It  is  particularly  re- 
4fuisite  for  such  as  prosecute  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 

Scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been  written,  and 
many  of  tliem  by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities.  But  they  are^ 
fiMT  the  most  part,  too  vohiminous  to  be  generally  useful.  Hence  a 
Munber  of  abridgments  have  been  published ;  of  which  those  of 
Kennet  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  latter  is,  on  the. 
whole,  better  adapted  than  the  former,  to  illustrate  the  Classics ; 
Irat  being  written  m  Latin,  and  abounding  with  difficult  phrases,  is 
sot  fitted  for  the  use  of  younger  students.  Besides,  it  contains  no- 
thing coDcemin^  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the  buildings  of  the' 
«ity,  which  are  justly  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  parts  in 
Kennet. 

On  these,  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the  Compiler  of  the 
fotk)wing  pages  thought  of  fraisiii^  from  both,  chiefly  from  Nieu- 
port, a  Compendium  for  his  own  use,  with  an  intention  to  print  it, 
if  he  diould  meet  with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.  But  he 
soon  perceived,  that  on  several  important  points,  he  could  not  de- 
rive from  either  the  satisfaction  he  wished.  He  therefore  had  re- 
course to  other  sources  of  information  ;  and  chiefly  to  the  Clas- 
nes  themselves.  To  enumerate  the  various  authors  he  has  con- 
sulted, would  be  tedious  and  useless.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
he  has  borrowed  with  freedom,  from  all  hands,  whatever  he  judged 
fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  Manuiius, 
BrissoniuSf  and  MiddUton^  on  the  senate ;  to  PignoriuSf  on  slaves; 
to  Sigoniua  and  OruechiuSf  MmrndiuSy  Hubtr^  Gravina^  Memla^  and 
HnntcciaSf  on  the  assembUes  of  the  people,  the  rights  of  citizens, 
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the  laws  and  judicial  prooeedinge ;  to  Lipsius^  on  the  magistrates, 
the  art  of  war,  shows  of  the  circus  and  gladiators ;  to  Skeffer^  on 
naval  affairs  and  carriages ;  to  Ferraritu^  on  the  Roman  dress ;  to 
KirchmannuSf  on  funerals ;  to  Arbuihnot^  on  coins ;  to  Dickion^  0.1 
agriculture ;  to  Donatus^  on  the  citv ;  to  Tumthus^  Mrahamus^  Ro^ 
tinuB^  ScUmasiuSf  Hotiomomannus^  Grctvius^  and  Grtmovius^  Montfat^ 
cofH  PUiactiSf  Emesti,  and  particularly  to  Gesner^  in  different  parts 
of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  undertaking,  the  com- 
piler found  the  execution  so  difii^ult,  that  he  would  have  willingly 
dropt  it,  could  he  have  found  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  answer  his 
views.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Lempriere  did  him  the  favour  to 
communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful  work,  the  Classi' 
cal  Dictionary,  he  us^  the  freedom  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety 
of  intermingling  with  his  plan  a  description  of  Roman  antiquities. 
But  bein^  informed  by  that  gentleman,  that  this  was  impracticable, 
and  meetuig  vnth  no  book  which  joined  the  explanation  of  words 
and  things  together,  he  resolved  to  execute  bis  original  intention*  It 
is  now  above  three  years  since  he  began  printing.  This  delay  haa 
been  occasioned  partly  by  the  diificuhy  of  the  work,  and  making 
various  alterations  and  additions ;  partly  also  by  a  solicitude  to  re- 
ceive the  remarks  of  some  gentlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on 
whose  judgment  he  could  rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read 
over,  with  critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings, 
the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that  part  by  itself,  with  a  kind  o£ 
m/UabuB  of  the  other  parts  subjoined ;  that  he  m^t  have  leisure  to 
reprint,  with  improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography  and  History, 
which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  his  scboiarsv 
But,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities  and  religious  rites  in  hia 
cursory  manner,  and  without  quoting  authorities,  he  was  inducedt 
by  the  advice  of  friends,  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  to  postpone 
other  objects,  till  he  shoidd  bring  the  present  performance  to  a  con* 
elusion.  Although  he  has  all  along  studied  brevity;  as  much  as  a 
regard  to  perspicuity  would  admit,  die  book  haa  swelled  to  a  much 
greater  size  than  at  first  he  imagined. 

The  labour  he  has  under^pme,  can  be  conceived  by  those  only 
who  have  been  conversant  in  such  studies.  But  he  will  think  his 
paind  well  bestowed,  if  his  work  answer  the  end  intended,  to  ha^ 
litale  the  acquisition  of  classical  learninff.  He  has  done  every  thing 
in  hia  power  to  render  it  usefiiL  He  has  endeavoured  to  give  a 
just  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  government,  and  to 
point  out  the  principal  causes  of  the  .various  changes  which  it  under- 
went This  part,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  youth  just  sentiments  of  government  in  general,  b^ 
showing  on  the  one  hand  the  pernicious  efleCts  of  aristocratic  domi- 
nation  ;  and  on  the  otfier,  the  still  more  hurtfidl  consequences  of  de« 
mocratical  licentiouanessy  and  oligarchic  tyranny. 


Bat]tkM6dieff.topoiBlool  wlnt  httlbew  iMempkd  in  pus 
tiddir  parts ;  as  it  hw  been  the  CoaqriWa  |peat  aim  tbrougtioiit 
the  whole  to  convejr  aa  nmcb  oaefiil  mfonnatioo  as  poaaible  wiUw 
in  the  limita  he  haa  pieacribed  to  faimaelf.  Ahhou^  T«ry  few 
tiiingd  are  advanced  without  claisical  aiitborily,  vet  m  ao  exteo« 
give  a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity  of  opinicms,  be  no  doubt  may 
have  fallen  into  mistakes.  These  he  shall  esteem  it  the  Ugheat  fa- 
vour  to  have  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  the  as* 
sistance  of  the  encouragers  of  learning,  to  enable  him  to  render  his 
work  more  useful.  He  has  submitted  his  plan  to  the  best  judges, 
and  it  has  uniformly  met  vrith  their  approbation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  scmie  places  he  has  quoted 
too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  confident  no  one  vrill  think  so, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  them.  This  he  esteems  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  It  has  at  least  be«a  the  most  la- 
borious. A  work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  citecuted, 
might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  Ap<y  to  all  the  classics,  and  m  some  de- 

r)  supersede  the  use  of  laige  annotations  and  coibmentaries  on 
different  authors;  which,  when  the  same  customs  are  alluded 
to,  veill  generally  be  found  to  contain  little  else  but  a  repetiti<Mi  of 
the  same  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters,  the  table  of 
Contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  that  deficiency. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measure  completed,  what 
above  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be  wanting  in  the  com- 
mon plan  of  education  in  this  country.  His  first  attempt  was  to 
connect  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  with  that  of  the  English ; 
which  was  approved  of  by  some  erf*  the  first  literary  characters  then 
in  the  kiMdom.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr. 
Lowth.  He  has  since  contrived,  by  a  new  but  natural  arranffe*- 
ment,  to  include  in  the  same  book  a  vocabulary,  not  cmly  of  me 
simple  and  primitive  words  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also  of  tlfe  most 
common  derivatives  and  compounds,  with  an  explanation  of  phrases 
and  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  join  the  knowled^  of  ancient 
.  and  modern  geography,  and  the  principles  of  history,  with  the  study 
of  the  classics.  And  now  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  difficult 
words  and  phrases  in  the  Roman  authors,  from  the  customs  to 
which  they  refer.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  executicm,  he 
roust  leave  others  to  judge.  He  can  only  say,  that  what  he  has 
written  has  proceeded  from  the  purest  desire  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  youth ;  and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of 
troubling  the  world  with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found, 
on  any  of  the  sub[ect8  he  has  treated,  a  book  adapted  to  his  purpose. 
He  has  attained  ms  end,  if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teach- 
er to  convey  instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  tihie ;  and 
of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  greater  facility,  instruction  for  him- 
self.   He  has  laboured  long  in  Uie  education  of  youUi,  and  wished 
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KOMAN  ANnaUITIES. 


The  FouNDATioir  of  the  Citt,  and  DmstoN  of  Us  Inhabitaitts. 

Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus*  and  a  colony  from  Mba  Longat 
753  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  before  the  birth  of  Christ  Troy 
began  to  build  on  the  2lErt  day  of  April,  which  w^  called  Palilia^ 
from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated, 
and  was  erer  after  held  as  a  festival ;  (dies  naialis  urbis  RonuB.) 
Veil  Patcrc  i.  8.  Ovid.  Fast  iv.  80a 

Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three  TRIBES;  and 
each  tribe  into  ten  CURl^.  The  number  of  tribes  was^  afterwards 
increased  by  degrees  to  thirty-five.  They  were  divided  into  country 
and  city  tribes,  {rustictB  ei  urbante.)  The  number  of  curia  always 
remained  the  same.  Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  Vdrr.  de  Lot.  ling.  iv.  32.  Tacit. 
Ann.  xii.  24.  Dionys.  il  23.  He  who  presided  over  one  curia  was  call- 
ed Cnaio,  {Quia  sacra  curabat^  Festus ;)  he  who  presided  over  them 
aH,  Curio  Maxxm us. 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  lOOQ  foot-soldiers,  and  100  horse. 
These  3U00  foot,  and  300  horse  were  called  LEGIO,  a  legion,t  be- 
cause the  most  warlike  were  chosen,  Plutarch,  in  Romulo :  Hence 
one  of  the  thousand  which  each  tribe  furnished  was  called  Milbs, 
Varro.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  16.  (unus  ex  miller)  Isidor.  ix.  3.  The  com- 
mander of  a  tribe  was  called  Tribunus,  (^uXa^o^  vel  ^{irua;^.) 
Dionys.  ii.  7.  VegeU  ii.  7. 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  small  was  also  divided 
^to  three  parts,  but  not  equal.    One  part  was  allotted  for  the  ser- 

*  The  fint  kiiii;  of  Rorae.  The  first  kind  of  government,  anong  men,  was  IU>yal- 
If,  as  Salkist  and  others  observe :  This  was  a  eonseqoeoce  of  the  PaUiwelial  form, 
which  oridoated  from  nature,  and  commenced  with  the  Creatioo. 

t  From  L€|fo,  I  choose. 
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vice  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples ;  another  for  the  king's  re* 
venue,  and  the  uses  of  the  state ;  the  third  and  most  considerable 
part  was  divided  into  thirty  portions,  to  answer  to  the  thirty  curisBy 
Dionys.  iL  7. 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks,  {ordirus^)  PATRICIANS 
and  PLEBEIANS ;  connected  together  as  PATRONS  and  CLI- 
ENTS, Dionys.  ii.  9.  In  after  times  a  third  order  was  added,  name<> 
ly,  the  EQUITES. 

The  senate. 

1.  The  Instituiion  and  JAsmber  of  the  Senate. 

Tre  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  perpetual  coun- 
cil of  the  Republic,  ( Concilium  reipuhlicet  sempiiernum,  Cia  pro  Sex- 
tio,  65.)  It  consisted  at  first  only  of  100.  They  were  chosen  from 
among  the  Patricians ;  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassm^  ii. 
12.  three  were  nominated  by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia. 
To  these  ninety-nine  Romulus  himself  added  one,  to  preside  in 
the  senate  and  have  the  care  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  The  sena- 
tors were  called  PATRES,  either  upon  account  of  their  age,  or  their 
paternal  care  of  the  state ;  certainly  out  of  respect ;  Lav^  i.  8.  and 
their  offspring,  PATRICII ;  Qui  patrem  ciere  po&scyUy  i.  e.  ingenm^ 
Liv.  X.  8w  Dionys.  ii.  8.  Festu$«)  After  the  Sabines  were  assumed 
into  the  city,  another  hundred  were  chosen  from  them  hy  the  suf* 
frages  of  the  curic^  Dionys.  ii.  47.  But,  according  to  Livy,  there 
were  only  100  senators  at  the  death  of  RomuluSi  and  their  number 
was  increased  by  Tullus  Hostilius  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  i.  17. 
&  30.  Tarquinms  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  added  100  more, 
who  were  called  PATRES  MINORUM  GENTIUM.  Those  cre- 
ated by  Romulus,  were  called  PATRES  MAJORUM  GENTIUM, 
Tacit.  AnnaL  xi.  25.  and  their  posterity,  Patricii  Majorum  Gentium, 
This  number  of  300  continued,  with  small  variation,  to  the  times  of 
Sylla,  who  increased  it ;  but  how  many  he  added  is  uncertain.  It 
appears  there  were  at  least  above  400,  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  the  number  of  senators  was  increas- 
ed to  900,  ZH'o,  xliii.  47.  and  after  his  death  to  1000:  but,  many 
worthless  persons  having  been  admitted  into  the  senate  during  the 
civil  wars,  Id.  lii.  42.  one  of  whom  is  called  by  Cicero  ^elf-chosen^ 
{lectus  ipse  a  $e,)  Phil.  xiii.  13 ;  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to 
600,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  Dio.  liv.  14. 

Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Tarquin  the  proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  that 
king  had  slain,  were  called  CONSCRIPT!,  i.  c.  persons  written  or 
enrolled  together  with  the  old  senators,  who  alone  were  properly 
styled  Patres.  Hence  the  custom  of  summoning  to  the  senate  those 
who  were  Patres^  and  who  were  Conscripti^  {ita  appellabant  in  no^ 
9um  senatum  lectos,  Liv.  ii.  1.)  Hence  also  the  name  Patres  On^ 
Mcripti  (sc.  et)  was  afterwards  usually  apfrfied  to  all  the  senators. 
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2.  The  choosing  of  Senators, 

Persons  were  chosen  into  the  senate,  {Senatus  legehatur^  Liv.  xL  . 
51.  vel  in  senatum  hgthantur^  Cic.  Cluent.  47.)  first  by  the  kings, 
Liv,  i.  8.  XXX.  35.  and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  consuls,  Liv.  ii. 
1.  and  by  the  military  tribunes.  Ftstus  in  Prateriti  Senatores  ;  but 
from  the  year  of  the  city  310,  by  the  censors :  at  first  only  from  the 
Patricians,  but  afterwards  also  from  the  Plebeians,  Liv.  ii.  32.  v.  12, 
chiefly  however  from  the  Equiies  ;  whence  that  order  was  callcjd  Sc- 
minarium  Senaiusj  Liv,  xlii.  61. 

Some  think  that  the  Senate  was  suppKed  from  the  annual  raagis* 
trates,  chosen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had  of  course  admittance 
into  the  senate ;  but  that  their  senatorial  character  was  not  esteem- 
ed complete  till  they  were  enrolled  by  the  censors  at  the  next  Z>t»- 
trum  ;  at  which  time  also  the  most  eminent  private  citizens  ^ere  add- 
ed to  complete  the  number.     See  Middleton  on  the  Roman  Senate. 

After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  Dictator  was  cre- 
ated for  choosing  senators,  Lto,  xxiii.  22.  After  the  subversion  of 
liberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  the  dignity  of  senator  on  whom  they 
thought  fit.  Augustus  created  three  men  to  choose  the  senate,  and 
other  three  to  review  the  Equites^  in  place  of  the  censors,  Smt,  Aug, 
21.  Dio.  Iv.  13. 

He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  books,  was  called 
PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  used  to  be  given  to  the  person 
who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first,  (qui  primus  censor,  ex  iis  qui 
viverent  fuissetf  Liv.  xxvii.  11. ;)  but  after  the  year  544,  to  him  whom 
the  censors  thought  most  worthy,  Liv.  xxvii.  13.  This  dignity,  although 
it  conferred  no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very  high- 
est, and  was  usually  retained  for  life,  Liv,  xxxiv.  44.  xxxix.  52.  It 
is  called  Principatus  ;  hence  afterwards  the  Emperor  was  named 
Princeps,  which  wo^d  properly  denotes  only  rank,  and  not  power. 

In  choosing  Senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank,  but 
also  to  their  age  and  fortune. 

The  age  at  which  one  might  be  chosen  a  senator  (^Etas  Senato- 
ria)  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained ;  although  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  certain  age  requisite,  Cic.  de  lege  manil.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv. 
28.  Anciently  senators  seem  to  have  been  men  advanced  in  year6, 
as  their  name  imports,  Sallust.  Col.  6.  Cic.  de  Sen.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  v. 
63.  Flor,  i.  15.  But  in  after  times  the  case  was  otherwise.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was 
not  below  thirty.  This  may  be  presumed  from  certain  laws  given 
to  foreign  nations,  at  dififerent  times,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49.  Plin.  ad  Trai.  Ep.  x.  83.  for  there  is  no  positive 
assertion  on  this  subject  in  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  admission  into  the  senate  was 
the  Quaestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might  be  enjoyed  at 
twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might  then  be  chosen  a  sena- 
tor ;  from  Dio  Cassius,  lii.  ^.    Others  think  at  twenty-seven,  on 
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the  authority  of  Polyhius^  vi.  17.  who  says  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  serve  ten  years  in  the  army  before  they  could  pretend 
to  any  civil  magistracy ;  and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of 
'  consequence  that  one  might  be  made  qusstor  at  twenty-seven.  But 
few  obtained  that  oflSce  so  early ;  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that 
he  had  ac^ired  all  the  honours  of  the  city,  without  a  repulse  in  any, 
and  each  in  his  proper  year,  {suo  anno)  or  as  soon  as  he  could  pre* 
tend  to  it  by  law,  nad  passed  his  thirtieth  year  before  he  obtamed 
the  qus&storship,  which  be  administered  the  year  following  in  Sicily. 
So  that  the  usual  age  of  enjoying  the  qusBStorship,  {ata9  qwzsioria^ 
and  of  course  of  wing  chosen  a  senator,  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
seems  to  have  been  thirty-one. 

But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  qusastorship,  he  did  not 
on  that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen  into  that 
order  by  the  censors,  GtlL  iii.  18.  But  he  had  ever  after  the  right 
of  coming  into  the  senate,  and  of  giving  his  opinion  on  any  ques- 
tion, Ctc.  in  Vtrr.  v.  14.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  ii.  7.  About  this,  however, 
writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  were  some 
offices  which  gave  persons  a  legal  title  to  be  chosen  into  the  senate, 
(tmde  in  senaium  le^i  deberent^)  Liv.  xxii.  49.  Hence  periiaps  the 
senators  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
(lecti  jussu  populiy)  Liv,  iv.  4.  Cic,  pro  Sext  65.  And  Cicero  often 
in  his  orations  declares,  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  the  senate,  as  well 
as  his  other'ftonours,  to  the  favour  of  the  people,  post  red.  in  SemU. 
1.  He  asserts  the  same  thing  in  general  terms,  in  Verr.  iv.  ll.pro 
Cluent.  56. 

Persons  also  procured  admisnon  into  the  senate  by  military  ser- 
vice, Senalorium  per  militiam  auspicabanlur  gradum*  Senec.  £p.  47, 
So  lAv.  xxiii.  23. 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  his  civil,  wars 
and  proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  senate  about 
300  EquiUSf  he  allowed  the  people  to  sive  their  vote  concerning 
each  of  them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes,  Jppian.  de  belL  Gv.  vi.  413. 
But^Dionysius  says,  that  Sylla  supplied  the  senate  with  any  persons 
that  occurred  to  him,  v.  77.  and  probably  admitted  some  of  the  low- 
est rank.  Die.  xl.  63. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right  of  his  of- 
6ce,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  a  privilege  which  none  of  the  other  priests  en- 
joyed, Cic.  Ait.  iv.  2. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  assumed  the 
manly  gown^  the  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavusy  and  of  being  pre- 
sent at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus  they  might  become  the 
sooner  acquainted  with  public  affairs,  (quo  celerius  reipnblica  assueS" 
cerentf)  Suet  Aug.  38*  They  also  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
crescent  on  their  dioes,  Stat.  Syh*  v.  2.  28. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exerdsed  a  low   . 
trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave,  (libertino  paire  natus,  Horat. 
Sat.  1.  6.  2L  &  44. ;)  but  this  was  not  always  observed.    Appius 
Claudius  Ccecus  first  disgraced  (inquinavit    vel  deformavit)  the 
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senate  by  electins  into  it  the  sons  of  freedmen,  {lAertinorum  yUm 
leciis,)  Liv,  ix.  29.  46.  or  the  grandsons,  according  to  Suetonius, 
who  says,  that  libertini,  in  the  time  of  Appius,  did  not  denote  those 
who  were  freed,  but  their  progeny,  (ingenuoctx  his  procreatosj)  Suet 
Ckud.  34,  a  distinction  which  no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.  8ez» 
Aur.  Victor  calls  those  chosen  by  Appius  Libkrtini;  dt  vir. 
Must.  34.  But  nobody  regarded  that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as 
valid,  Liv.  ix.  46.  and  the  next  consuls  called  the  senate  in  the  order 
of  the  roll,  which  had  been  in  use  before  the  censorship  of  Appius, 
Ibid.  30.  .  It  appears,  however,  that  freedroen  were  admitted  into 
the  senate^  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  For  Dio  Cas- 
sias, speaking  of  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the 
fatl^r*in*law  of  Csesar,  A.  U.  704,  says,  that  Appius  excluded  not 
only  all  freedmen  (d^rsXffudepoi),  but  also  many  noblemen,  and  among 
the  rest  Sallust,  the  historian,  xl.  63.  for  having  been  ensaged  in  an 
intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla.and  wife  of  Muo,  {a  quo 
deprehensus^  virgis  ccesus  erat^)  Gell.  xvii.  18.  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n. 
vi.  6l2.  Acron  in  Uorat.  Sat.  i.  2.  41.  Cassar  admitted  into  the 
senate  not  only  his  officers,  Dio.  xlil.  51.  but  even  his  mercenary 
soldiers.  Id.  xliii.  30.  xlviii.  22.  lii.  25,  &  42.  all  of  whom  Augustus 
removed,  Ibid.  At  which  time  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger* 
that  when  he  presided  in  the  senate,  he  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail 
under  his  robe,  and  a  sword  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  of  his  senatorian 
friends  standing  round  his  chair,  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  535,  a  law  was  made,  that  no  senator,  ot 
father  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the  burden  of  300 
amphora,  or  eight  tons  ;  for  this  was  reckoned  sufficient  to  carry 
their  grain  from  their  farms,  and  it  seemed  below  a  senator  to  reap 
advantage  by  merchandise,  Liv.  xxi.  63.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  18» 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fortune  (cen- 
sus) of  a  senator,  Plin.  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was  first  fixed  does  not 
appear.  But  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  as  we  learn 
from  Suetonius,  it  behoved  every  senator  to  have  a  fortune  of  at  least 
tight  hundred  sestertia,  or  800,01)0  sestertii,  which  are  computed  to 
amount  to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  August 
tus  raised  it  to  1200  sestertia,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  to  those 
who  had  not  that  sum,  Suet.  Aug.  41..  Cicero  also  mentioiis  a  cer^ 
tain  fortune  as  requisite  in  a  senator,  Fam.  xiii.  5. 

fJvery  lustrum,  i.  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fiflh  vear,  the  senate  was 
reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors ;  and  if  any  one  oy  his  behaviour  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high  rank,  or  had  sunk  his  for- 
tune below  that  of  a  senator,  his  name  was  passed  over  by  the  censor 
in  reading  the  roll  of  senators  ;  and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded 
from  the  senate,  {motus  e  senatu.) 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infamous,  as 
those  condemned  at  a  trial ;  for  the  ignominy  might  be  removed  by 
the  next  censors,  or  they  might  obtain  offices  which  again  procured 
them  admittance  into  the  senate,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  ^.  as  was  the 
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case  with  C.  Antonius,  who  was  coneul  with  Cicero  x  and"  widr  P. 
Lentulus,  who  was  prsBtor  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  30.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  historian,  that  he  might  recover 
his  senntorian  dignity, /«vas  made  Praetor  by  Csdsar,  Dio.  xlii.  52.  and 
afterwards  governor  of  Numidia,  where  he  did  not  act  as  he  wrote, 
(oux  ^jfMj(fowo  ^-w  epyu  toms  Xoyou^J  Id,  xliii.  9.  but  by  rapacity  and  ex- 
tortion accumulated  a  great  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand- 
nephew,  Tacit,  jinnal.  iii.  30,  Horat,  Od.  ii.  2. 

Tiie  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernumerary 
members,  without  a  formal  election,  was  first  granted  to  magistrates 
by  the  censors,  A.  U.  693.  Dio,  xxxvii.  46* 

There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (album  SENAToaiuv,  XsvxufMi  vd 
dva7pa<p»j ^ouXwTwv,)  where  all  their  names  were  written,  which,  by 
the  appointment  of  Augustus,  used  to  be  annually  pasted  up.  in  the 
senattj-house,  Dio.  Iv.  3.  et  Fragment.  137.  and  the  name  rf  any 
senator  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  judicial  sentence  was  erased 
from.it,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  42. 

3.  The  Badges  and  Priviteges  cf  Senators. 

The  Badges  (insignia)  of  senators  were,  L  the  Latus  clavusj  or 
Tunica  laticlavia,  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with  an  oblong  broad 
stripe  of  purple,  like  a  riband,  sewed  to  it  on  the  fore  part  It  was 
broad,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  Equites,  who  wore  a  narrow 
one.  2.  Black  buskins  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  Horat. 
Sat.  i,  6.  28.  with  the  letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juv. 
vii.  192.  Hence  caleeos  tnutarcj  to  become  a  senator,  Cic.  Phil. 
xiii.  13.  3.  A  particular  place  at  the  public  spectacles,  called  Or- 
chestra, next  the  stage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Cic.  Cluent.  47. 

This  was  first  granted  them  by  R  Cornelius  Scipic^  the  elder,  in 
his  consulship,  A.  U.  558.  Liv.  xxxiv.  54.  Hence  Orchestra  is  put 
for  the  senate  itself,  Juvenal,  iii.  177. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus  the  senators  sat  promiscuously  with  the 
other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  assigned  them,  peculiar 
seats  there  also,  Sue/.  Claud.  21,  Dio.  Ix.  7. 

On  solemn  festivals^  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to.  Jupiter  by 
the  magistrates,  (in  epulo  Jovis  vel  in  coma  Diali),  the  senators  had 
the  sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitol,  Gell.  xii.  8,  Dio. 
xlviii.  52.  dressed  in  their  senatorian  robes,  and  such  as  were  proper 
to  the  offices  which  they  had  borne  in  the  city,  Cic*  PhU.  ii.  43j 
Stnec.  contr.  i.  18.  When  Augustus  reduced  the  number  of  the 
senate,  he  reserved  to  those  excluded,  the  badge  of  their  dress,  and 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  Orchestra,  and  of  coming  to  these  pub- 
he  entertainments,  ifublice  epulandijus  ;)  Suet  Aug!  35. 

4.  7%e  assembling  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Time  and  Place  of  its 

Meeting. 

The  senate  was  assembled  (convocabatur,  velcogB^tur)  at  first 
by  the  kings,  Ltp.  i,  48.  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  usuaUy  by 
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the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  by  the  pnetors,  Cic.  Ep.  Jfam.  x. 
13, 28,  also  by  the  dictator,  roaster  of  the  horse,  Liv.  viiu  33.  by  the 
decemviri,  military  tribunes,  inUrrex^  prefect  of  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  9, 
A  29.  jf.  Gell.  xiv.  7.  and  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  >¥ho 
ooold  sununon  the  senate  although  the  consuls  were  present,  and 
even  against  their  will ;  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  28.  xi.  6.  De  OraU  iii.  1. 
GelL  XIV.  8.  The  Emperors  aid  not  preside  in  the  senate,  unless 
when  invested  with  consular  authority,  {Princeps  prmsidebat;  erat 
enim  consul ;)  Plin.  I^  iL  1 1.  Pan^.  76. 

The  senators  were  summoned  (arctssebaniury  ciiabantur^  vocaban^ 
htTf  m  senatum  vocabanturf  &c.)  anciently  by  a  public  officer  named 
VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senators  from  the  country ;  Cic.  de 
Sen.  16.  or  by  a  public  crier,  when  any  thing  had  happened  about 
which  the  senators  were  to  be  consulted  hastily,  and  without  delay, 
Liv.  iii.  38.  but  in  latter  times  by  an  EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and 
place,  and  published  several  days  before,  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  8.  not  only  at 
Kome,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic.  ad  An.  ix» 
17.  The  cause  of  assembling  it  used  also  to  be  added,  consult  andum 
SUPER  ax  HAGHA  XT  ATROc,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  28.  Edicere  senatum  in 
proximum  diem  ;  Eidicere  ut  senatus  adesset,  ^c.  Cic.  et  Liv.  passim. 

If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  punished  by 
a  fine  and  by  distraining  his  goods,  {mulctd  et  pignoris  caplione ;) 
unless  he  had  a  just  excuse,  Lvu.  iii.  38.  Cic.  Phil.  \.  5.  Pltn.  Ep.  iv. 
29.  The  fine  was  imposed  by  him  who  held  the  senate,  and  pledges 
were  taken  till  it  was  paid.  But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of 
afiCt  senators  might  attend  or  not  as  they  pleased,  Senec  de  Brev. 
Vtta.  20.  Cantrav.  I  8.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  23. 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is,  in  a  place 
eonsecrated  by  the  augurs,  Gell.  xiv.  7.  that  thus  their  deliberations 
might  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Cic.  Dom.  51. 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate  used  to 
be  held  {puria  v.  Senaculd)  ;  two  within  the  city,  and  the  temple  of 
Bellona  without  it,  Festvs.  Afterwards  there  were  more  places,  as 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  Staior,  Apollo^  Mars,  Vulcan,  Tellus  ;  of  Vir^ 
tuCf  Faithf  Concord,  &c.  Also  the  Curia  Hostilia,  Julia,  Octavia, 
and  Pomptia;  which  last  was  shut  up  after  the  death  of  Ceesar,  be- 
cause he  was  slain  in  it,  Sutt.  Jul.  88.  These  Curim  were  conse- 
crated as  temples  by  the  augurs,  but  not  to  any  particular  deity. 
When  Hannibal  led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  held  in  the 
camp  of  Flaccus,  the  Proconsul,  betwixt  the  Porta  Collina  and 
JEsquilinay  Liv.  xxvi.  10. 

When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a  thing  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  senate  was  held  uqder  the 
open  air,  Plin.  Hist.  Mat.  viii.  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  without  the 
city,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo ;  for  the  reception  of 
fi>reign  ambassadors,  espedally  of  those  who  came  from  enemies, 
whom  they  did  not  choose  to  admit  into  the  city ;  and  to  give  au^ 
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dtence  (cum  senaPus  ddttis  est)  to  their  own  ^nerals,  who  were 
nerer  allowed  to  come  within  the  walls  while  in  actual  conunand, 
lAv.ui.  63.  xxxi.  47.  xxxiu.  c.  22,  Jjr  24.-34, 43, 36, 39,-42,  3& 
Seruc»  Benef.  v.  15. 

The  senate  met  (convtniebat)  at  stated  times,  on  tbekalendS) 
pones,  and  ides  of  every  month ;  unless  when  the  coroitia  were  held. 
For  on  those  dajns  {diebfis  comilialibus)  it  was  not  lawful  to  hold  a 
Senate,  Cic.  ad  Prat.  ii.  2.  ad  Fam,  i.  4.  nor  on  unhicky  days,  (die- 
bus  nefastis  V.  atris)  unless  in  dangerous .  conjunctores.  Id.  viii.  & 
Liv*  zzxviii.  53. — ^xxxix.  39.  in  which  case  the.  senate  might  post« 
pone  the  cwnitia :  Ibid.  &  Cic.  Mur.  25. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  Senatus  LB6ITI* 
MUS,  St4tL  Jiug.  35.  If  an  extraordinary  senate  was  given  to  am- 
bassadors or  others  for  any  reason  whatever,  it  used  to  be  called  IN- 
DICTU8  or  EDiCTUS,  and  then  the- senators  were  usually  sum- 
moned by  an  edict,  whereby  anciently  those  were  ordered  to  attend 
who  were  PATRES,  and  who  were  CONSCRIPTI,  Liv.  ii.  1.  but 
afterwards,  **  those  who  were  senators,  and  who  had  a  right  to  de- 
liver their  opinion  in  the  senate."    (Qui.senatore%  ^iuibusqub 

IN  SBNATU    SENTENTIAM  DlCEaE    LICERET,  UT  ADESSENT;   and  SOmC'* 

times,  Ut  adbssent  raB^UEHTEs,  ad  vui.  Cal.  Decembe,  &c. 
Cic.  tt  Liv.  Passim.) 

^  No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was  a  quo- 
rum, [nisi  stnatorum  numerus  Ugitimus  adesset.)  What  that  was  is 
uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  seems  to  have  been  100^ 
Idv.  xxxix.  18.  Under  Augustus  it  was  400,  which,  however,  that 
Emperor  altered,  Dio.  liv.  35.  Iv.  3.  If  any  one  wanted  to  hinder 
a  decree  from  being  passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a  quorum, 
he  said  to  the  magistrate  presiding,  Nuvera  senatuu.  Count  the 
senate,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  11.     Festus  in  numera. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  seriate  should 
not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends  and  Ides ; 
and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that  only  a  certain 
number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  This  regula- 
tion was  made  under  pretext  of  easing  the  senators,  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  to  diminish  their  authority,  by  giving  them  less  frequent 
opportunities  of  exercising  it  Augustas  chose  a  council  for  himself 
every  six  months,  {concilia  semestrta  sortirii)  to  consider  beforehand 
what  things  should  be  laid  before  a  full  house,  {ad  frequentem  9e- 
natunij)  Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always,  of  course,  on  the  first  of  January,  for  the. 
inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  upon  their  office  on 
that  day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowded  house. 

He  who  had  the  fasces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers,  firstt 
about  what  pertained  to  religion,  {de  rebus  divinisj)  about  sacrifieitig 
to  the  gods,  expiating  prodigies,  celebrating  games,  inspecting  the 
books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  Liv.  viii.  8.  next,  about  human  affairs^ 
DAioiely,  the  raising  of  armies,  the  management  of  wars^  the  provio* 
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ces,  dec.  The  consuls  were  then  said  to  consult  the  senate  about 
the  republic  in  general,  (de  republica  indefinite,)  and  not  about  par* 
ticular  things,  {rebus  de  singulis  finite,  Aul.  GelL  xiv.  7.)  The 
same  was  the  case  in  dangerous  junctures,  when  the  senate  was  con^ 
suited  about  the  safety  of  the  repubhc,  {de  summa  republican  y.  iota.) 
Cic.  passim. 

The  month  of  February  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear  embas* 
sies  and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  lu  3.  &  12. 
ad  Fam.  i.  4,  Ascon.  in  Verr,  i.  35. 

5.  The  Manner  of  holding  and  Consulting  the  Senate. 

Tbb  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a  sacrificd, 
and  lock  toe  auspices,  before  he  entered  the  senate-house,  Ptin.  Pan. 
76.  Qell.  xiv.  7.  If  the  auspices  were  not  favourable,  or  not  rifihlly 
taken,  the  business  was  deferred  to  another  day,  Cic.  Epist.  x«  1% 

Augustus  ordered,  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his  seal^ 
should  pay  bis  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankincense  and  wine, 
at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the  senate  were  assem* 
bled,  that  thus  they  might  dischai^  their  duty  the  more  reHgionsly, 
SueL  Aug.  35. 

When  the  consuls  entered  the  senate-house,  the  senators  eom^ 
monly  rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  Cic.  Pis.  12. 

Ttiie  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  ad* 
ministraticffi  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  magistrates,  the 
passinc  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war  and  peace ;  all  which 
propeHy  belonged  to  the  whole  Roman  people,  Diotiys.  ii.  14. 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  riffhts  of  Roman  eiti« 
zens,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv,  xxvL  33. 

When  a  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding,  whe« 
ther  consul  or  prsetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them  in  a  set 
form;  Quad  bonum,  rAusTUM,FELix,  fortunatuh,sit  ;  RBPEaiiius 
AD  vos,  Vatrbs  Conscripti.  Then  the  senators  were  asked  their 
opinion  in  this  form ;  Die.  8p.  Fostuumi,  quid  cevsbs  ?  X<t94  i.  32* 
IX.  8.  or  Quid  fieri  placet  ;  Quid  tibi  vidbtur? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was  not  at 
ways  observed ;  but  usually  i\\Qprinceps  senatixs  was  &Bt  desired  to 
deliver  his  opinion,  unless  when  there  were  consuls  elect,  who  were 
always  asked  first,  Sal.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  Phil.  v.  13.  Font.  yvL  4.  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  senators  according  to  their  dimity,  Contulare^, 
PreBiorii^  Xdilitii^  Tribuniiii,  et  Quastorii^  which  is  also  thought  to 
have  been  their  order  in  sitting,  Cic.  PhiL  13.  The  benches  on 
which  the  senators  sat,  {stibsellia^)  Cic.  Cat.  i.  7.  were  probably  of 
a  bng  form,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9.  as  that  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  {lor^a 
cathedray)  ix.  52.  and  distinct  from  one  another,  each  fit  to  hold  all 
the  senators  of  a  particular  description ;  some  of  them  shorter,  aa 
those  of  the  tribunes,  which  seem  to  have  held  only  a  single  person^ 
Suet.  CI.  23.  The  consuls  sat  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  <« 
their  curole  chairs,  Cic.  Ibid,  fy  Col.  iv.  1. 
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As  the  consuls  elect  were  ifirst  asked  their  opinion,  so  the  pn&- 
tors,  tribunes,  Sic.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  preference  be« 
fore  the  rest  of  their  order,  Cic.  ad  jilt.  xii.  21.  in  Vtrr.  v.  14. 
He  who  held  the  senate,  might  ask  first  any  one  of  the  same  order 
he  thought  proper,  which  he  did  from  respect  or  friendship,  Cic. 
post  rtdii.in  Senat.7.  Liv.  v.  20.  GelL  iv.  10,  xiv.  7.  Senatora 
were  sometimes  asked  their  opinions  by  private  persons :  (multi  ro^ 
gabantur^  atque  idipsum  consulibus  invitis^)  Cic.  Fam.i.2. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the  same  order 
which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their  office.  Suet,  Jul, 
21.  But  in  latter  times,  especially  under  the  Emperors,  they  were 
asked  in  what  order  the  magistrate  who  presided  thought  proper, 
Cir.,  Att,  i.  13.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13.  When  they  were  all  asked  their 
opinions,  they  were  said  perrogari,  Liv.  xxix.  18.  Plin.  Pan.  60. 
and  the  senate  to  be  regularly  consulted  or  the  afiair  to  be  delibe- 
rated about,  {ordine  consuli,)  Liv.  ii.  28,  and  29.  Augustus  observ- 
ed  no  certain  rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that  there- 
by  they  might  be  rendered  the  more  attentive.  Suet.  35. 

.  Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  the  will  of  the 
consuls,  unless  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  might  also  give 
their  negative  {moramfacere)  against  any  decree,  by  the  solemn 
word  VETO;  which  was  called  interceding,  {intercedtre.)  Thia 
might  also  be  done  by  all  who  had  an  equalorgreater  authority  than 
the  magistrate  presiding,  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  3.  (Jell.  xiv.  7.  If  any  per- 
son interceded,  the  sentence  of  the  senate  was  called  SENATUS 
AUCTORITAS,  their  judgment  or  opinion,  Liv.  iv.  57.  Cic.  Fam. 
i.  2.  viii.  8.  and  not  senatus  consultum  or  decreium,  their  command. 
So  likewise  it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an  improper  time 
or  place,  (alieno  tempore  aut  loco  ;)  or  if  all  the  formalities  («o/«m- 
nio)  were  not  observed,  Dio.  Iv.  3.  in  which  case  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  people,  or  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  formal  decree 
of  the  senate,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  12.  But  when  no  mention  is  made 
of  intercession  or  informality,  Auctoritas  Senatdis  is  the  same  with 
consultum^  Cic.  Legg>  ii.  15.  They  are  also  sometimes  joined  ;  thus, 
Senatus  consiUti  auctoritas,  which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the  de* 
crees  of  the  senate,  and  marked  with  the  initial  letters  S.  C.  A.  Cic. 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion,  (sententiam  dicebant)  stand- 
ing :  Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised,  {excitari,)  when  he  was  or- 
dered to  give  his  opinion,  Liv.  ix.  8.  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  13.  But  when 
they  only  assented  to  the  opinion  of  another,  (verbo  assentiebantur,) 
they  continued  sitting,  Cic.  fam.  v.  2.  Plin.  Pari.  76.  The  princi- 
pal senators  might  likewise  require  the  consul,  to  lay  before  the  se- 
nate any  other  subject  which  they  thought  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  state,  besides  the  matter  proposed ;  which  Tacitus  calls, 
Egredi  relationem.  They  were  then  said  CENSERE  referendum 
de  aliqua  re.  Sail.  Cat.  50.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  5.  or  Relationem  postu* 
lare,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  49.  For  no  private  senator,  not  even  the  con- 
sul-elect, was  allowed  to  propose  to  the  Senate  any  question  himseUf 
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Cic.  Pro.  Dom.  27.  Sometimes  the  whole  house  called  out  for  a 
particular  motion,  SalL  Cat.  48.  And  if  the  consul  hesitated  or 
refused,  which  he  did  by  saying,  8k  <  onsiderare  velle,  the  other 
magistrates,  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  might  do  it, 
even  against  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Cic. 
pro  leg.  ManiL  19.  pro  Sext.  30.  Epist.  Fam.  x.  16.  Hence  Au- 
gustus was,  by  a  decree  of  the  qenate,  invested  with  the  power  of 
tribune  for  life,  that  he  might  lay  any  one  thing  he  pleased  before 
the  senate  every  meeting,  although  he  was  not  consul,  Dio,  liii.  32. 
And  the  succeeding  Emperors  obtained  from  the  senate  the  right 
of  laying  before  them  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting ; 
which  was  called  jm^  pnmcc,  secunda,  tertim,  quarta,  et  quiniaj  reXo' 
tioni$^  Yopisc.  et  Capitol.  In  those  times  the  senator  who  gave  his 
opinion  first,  was  called  Prima  sententia  s€nator^  Ibid. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that  spoke, 
although  they  introduced  in  they  speech  many  things  foreign  to  the 
subject ;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they  might  waste  the  day 
in  speaking,  {vt  diem  dicendo  eximerent,  consumereiit  v.  toUerent,) 
Cic.  Verr.  2,  39.  For  no  new  reference  could  be  made  after  the 
tenth  hour,  i.  e.  four  o^clock  afternoon,  according  to  our  manner  of 
reckoning ;  Senec.  de  TranquilL  Jin.  c.  vlt.  nor  a  decree  passed  af- 
ter sunset,  A.  Gell.  xiv.  7. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  c^lls  them  SCta 
VfiSPEaTiNA,  Phil.  iii.  10.  We  read,  however,  of  the  senate^s  being 
assembled  at  midnight,  upon  the  arrival  of  an  express  from  one  of 
the  consuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he  was  besieged  by  the  iEqui  and  Voisci, 
A.  \J,k  290.  Dionys.  ix.  63.  so  iii.  26.  and  of  a  person  haranguing 
till  it  was  so  late  that  lights  were  called  for,  {node  illatis  lucemis^ 
Plin.  Ep.  iv,  9. 

Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without  interrup- 
tion, were  sometimes  forced  to  give  over  speaking,  {perorare^)  by 
the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators,  Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  2. 
Sohietimes  magistrates,  when  they  made  a  disagreeable  motion,  were 
silenced  in  this  manner.  Thus  Ccsptum  est  referri  de  indiu:endo 
SCto,.\.  e.  delenda  vel  expungendo ;  ab  omni  seriaiu  reclamatum  eat^ 
Cic.  pro  Dom«  4.  Ejus  orationi  vehementer  ab  omnibus  reclamatum 
est.  Id.  Fam.  i.  2.  So  when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  language 
against  any  (xie,  as  Catiline  did  against  Cicero  and  others,  the  whole 
senate  bawled  out  against  him,  {obstrepere  omnes,)  Sail.  Cat.  31. 

This  used  also  to  happen  mider  the  Emperors.  Thus  Phny, 
speaking  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  says,  Finio.  Incipit 
respondere  Vejento  ;  nemo  patitur  ;  obterbatur,  obsirepitur  ;  adeo  qui- 
demut  dicerei^  Rooo,  Patres  C.  ne  me  cogatis  implorare  aux- 
iLiUM  Tribunoruh.  Et  statim  Murena  tribunm.  Permitto  tibi, 
via  CLARissiME  Vejento,  dicere.  Tunc  quoque  reclamatWy  Ep; 
ix.  13.  The  title  of  Clarissimus  was  at  this  time  given  to  all  the 
senators,  but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 
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Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with  shouts 
of  applause ;  thus,  Consurgenli  ad  censendum  acclamatum  est^  quod 
8oUi  rendentibiis,  Ph'n.  £p.  iv.  9.  And  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pressions of  approbation  were  bestowed  on  the  speakers ;  Konftre 
quUquam  in  senatu  Juit,  qui  non  mt  comphcteretur^  exoscularetur^ 
certaiimque  laude  cumularet^  Id.  ix.  43.  The  consd,  or  presiding 
magistrate,  seems  to  have  exercised  different  powers  in  the  senate 
at  diflferent  times,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  1.  When  Cato  one  day,  to  pre- 
vent a  decree  from  being  passed,  attempted  to  waste  the  day  in 
speaking,  CsBsar,  then  consul,  ordered  him  to  he  led  to  prison ; 
whereupon  the  house  rose  to  follow  him,  which  made  CsBsar  recall 
his  order,  GelL  iv.  10. 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several  distinct 
articles,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and  others  rejected,  it 
was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might  be  divided,  and  that 
each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart ;  and  therefore  any  senator 
might  say,  Divide,  Cic.  Fam.  u  2.  Senec.  Ep.  21.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  senators  sometimes  de- 
livered their  opinions  upon  oath,  (jurati,)  Liv.  xxvi.  33.  xxx.  40. 
x\u.  21.  TaciL  Jtnnal.  iv.  21. 

Several  different  questions  might  be  refen^cd  to  -  the  senate  by 
different  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  1.  Liv, 
xxx.  21. 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said,  Verba  tacsre  ; 

aEFBRRS  Vel  DEFSRRE  AD  8ENATUM,  Or  CoNSULERE  SENATUM  DE 

AU41UA  RE,  Ctc.  in  Pis,  13,  and  the  senators,  if  they  approved  of  it, 

BBLATlONEtf  ACCIPERC,  Liv.  'l\.  39. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  expressed 
their  assent,  some  to  one  and  some  to  another,  variously,  by  their 
looks,  by  nodding  with  their  heads,  by  stretching  out  their  hands, 
&c.     TaciL  Hist.  iv.  4. 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the.  whole 
house,  by  the  title  of  Patrbs  Conscripti,  Cic.  tl  Liv.  passim  ; 
sometimes  to  the  consul  or  person  who  presided,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  L 
sometimes  to  both,  Liv.  vi.  15.  They  commonly  concluded  their 
speeches  in  a  certain  form :  QuARE  ego  ita  censeo  ;  or  Placet 
loiTUR,  &c>  Sallnst.  Cat.  Ii<  52.    Qdod^C.  Paxsa  verba  fecit  de 

^DB  BA,RE  ITA  CENSEO  ;  Or  Qda  CUM  ITA  SINT  ;  Or  QuAS  OB  RES,  ITA 

Censeo,  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  15.  v.  4.  ix.  7.  Sometimes  they  used  to  read 
their  opinion,  (de  scripto  dicere,)  Cic.  Fam.  x.  13.  and  a  decree  of 
the  senate  was  made  according  to  it,  (in  sententiam  alicujus^  vel  ita 
lU  iUe  censebaL) 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opinion  of  any 
one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  added,  he  said,  Servilio 
ASSBNTiOR,  ET  HOC  AMPLius  CENSEO !  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  21.  which  was 
called  addert  sentential  vel  in  senientium,  Sail.  Cat.  51.   '^ 
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6.  The  Manner  of  Making  a  Decree  of  the  Senate, 

Wheh  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and  each  sup* 
^rted  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or  magistrate  presiding 
might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opinion  he  pleased,  {serUentiam 
primam  prontmciare^  ut  in  earn  discessio  feret ;)  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  L  2. 
X.  12.  or  suppress  altogether  (negare  se  pronunciaturum)  what  he 
disapproved,  Cos.  de  BelL  Civilly  i.  1.  And  herein  consisted  tho 
chief  power  of  the  consul  in  the  senate.  But  even  this  was  some« 
times  contested  by  the  tribunes^  {antese  oportere  discessionem  facer e^ 
quam  consules^)  Cic.  Fam,  i.  2. 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  {per  diecessionem) 
of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  house.  He  who  presided 
said,  "  Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opinion  pass  over  to  that 
side ;  those  who  think  differently  to  this."    (Qui  hoc   cbrsctis^ 

ILLUC  TAANSITB.      Qui   ALIA    OMNM,  IN    BANC  PARTEM.)       HcnCO    Jre 

pedihus  in  senteniiam  cUicujus^  to  agree  to  any  one's  opinion ;  and 
Discedere  v.  transire  in  alia  omniOi  for  Contrarium  sentiref  Plin.  Ep. 
viii.  14.  Freqmntes  ierunt  in  alia  omnia^  a  great  majority  went 
into  the  contraiy  opinion,  Cic.  Fam,  i.  2,  Frequens  eenatus  in  alia 
omnia  tiV,  Id.  viii.  13.  discessit,  x.  12.  The  phrase  Qui  alia  omnia, 
was  used  instead  of  Qui  non  censetis,  sc.  hoc,  from  a  motive  of 
superstition,  (ominis  cauaa^)  Festus. 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as  some 
say,  who  had  the  right  of  voting,  but  not  of  speakirig,  were  called 
TEDARll,  Ftstus,  A.  GtlL  m.  18.  Cic.  ad  AlL  i.  19.  20.  be- 
cause  they  signified  their  opinion  by  their  feet,  and  not  by  their 
tongues :  Or,  according  to  others,  because  not  having  borne  a  curule 
magistracy,  they  went  to  the  senate  on  foot,  A.  Gell.  ibid.  BuU 
according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all  the  senators  went  to  the  senate  on 
foot ;  and  the  privilege  of  being  carried  thither  in  a  chariot  was 
never  granted  to  any  one  but  M etellus,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  res^ 
cuing  Sie  palladiimiy  or  image  of  Pallas,  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  in  flames,  Uist.  Kat.  vii.  43.  s.  45. 

He  who  had  proposed  the  opinion,  {qui  sententiam  senattd  prce^ 
slilisset J- Cic.  in  Pis.  32,)  or  who  had  been  the  principal  speaker  in 
favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  was,  (PRINCEPS  vel  AUC- 
TOR  SententitB,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  3.  31.)  first  passed,  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him  followed,  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  11.  Those  who  differed 
went  to  a  different  part  of  the  house ;  and  into  whatever  part  most 
of  the  Senators  went,  the  Consul  said  of  it,  "This  seems  to  be  the 
majority.''  {IIjrc  pars  major  videtur.)  Then  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  was  made  according  to  their  opinion,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  12.  and 
the  names  of  those  who  had  been  most  keen  for  the  decree,  were 
usually  prefixed  to  it,  which  were  called  AUCTORITATES  per- 
scriptfBf  vel  pr<escriptcey  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  2.  because  they  staid  to  see 
the  decree  made  out,  {scribendo  adfueruntj  i.  e.  Senat(is  consulti 
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conficiendi  testes  erant.)    Senat&s  consultiun  e&  perscriptioru  eai^  of 
that  form,  to  that  efiect,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  2* 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  Tribunes  did  not 
give  their  negative ;  for  at  first  the  Tribunes  were  not  admitted  into 
the  Senate,  but  sat  before  the  Senate-house  on  benches,  till  the  de- 
crees of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them  for  their  approbation  or 
rejection,  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  This,  however,  was  the  case  only  for  a 
very  siiort  time  ;  for  A.  U.  310,  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their 
number,  speaking  in  the  Senate,  Liv.  iv«  1.  and  Dionysius  says  they 
were  admitted  boon  after  their  institution,  vii.  49. 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  without  any  opinions 
being  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said  Pedihus  ferre  senieniiam% 
and  the  decree  was  called  SENATUS  CONSULTUM  PER  DIS- 
CESSIONEM,  A.  GelL  xiv.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  iu.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  But 
when  the  opinions  oT  the  senators  were  asked,  it  was  simply  called 
SENATUS  CONSULTUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  8.  Although  it  vnis  then 
also  made  per  discessionem ;  and  if  the  senate  was  unanimous,  the 
discessio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  idla  varietatey  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34. 
If  the  contrary,  in  magna  varietate  sententiarum,  lb. 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of  the 
senators  were  always  asked ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony  for  omit- 
ting this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  Phil.  iii.  9.  Before  the  vote  vras 
put,  {ante  discessionem  factam^  and  while  the  debate  was  goin^  on, 
the  members  used  to  take  their  seats  neai'  that  person  whose  opinion 
they  approved,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14.  and  the  opinion  of  him  who  was 
joined  by  the  greatest  number,  was  called  SENTENTIA  m aximb 
JREQUENS,  lb.  ii.  11. 

^  Sometimes  the  Consuls  brought  from  home  in  vmting  the  decree 
which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily  agreed  to  it. 
Cic.  Phil.  i.  1. 

When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attendants  were 
not  admitted  ;  but  what  passed  was  written  out  by  some  of  the  sena- 
tors, Cic.  pro  Syll.  14.  A  decree  made  in  this  manner  was  called 
Tacitum,  Capitol  in  Gordian.  12.  Some  think  the  Senafores  Peda^ 
rii  were  then  likewise  excluded,  from  Valer.  Max.  ii.  2. 

Julius  Ccesar,  when  consul,  durected  what  was  done  in  the  senate 
(DiURNA  Acta)  to  be  published:  Suet.  Jul.  20.  which  also  seems  to 
have  been  done  formerly,  Cic.  pro  Stfll.  14.  But  this  was  prohibited 
by  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  36.  An  account  of  their  proceedings,  how- 
ever, was  always  made  out ;  and  under  the  succeeding  Emperors 
we  find  some  senator  chosen  for  this  purpose.  {Actis  vel  commenta* 
riis  Srnatus  conficiendis,)  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  4. 

Public  registers  (ACTA,  i.  e.  tabtUte  vel  commentarii)  were  also 
kept  of  what  was  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  by 
courts  of  justice ;  also  of  births  and  funerals,  of  marriages  and  di« 
vorces,  &c.  which  served  as  a  fund  of  information  for  historians  ; 
hence  Diurna  Urbis  Acta,  Tacit*  Annal.  xiii.  3L  Acta  Populi, 
Suet.  Jul.  30.  Acta  Publica,  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  24.  SueL  Tib.  v.  Plin* 
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Ep.  vtL  33»  UftBAMA»  Id.  ix.  15.  usually  called  by  the  ample  name 
Acta,  Cie.  Fam.  xii«  8.  P/tn.  vii.  54. 

8ENATUS  CON8ULTUM  and  DECRETUM  ate  used  promis- 
caously  to  deuole  what  the  senate  decreed ;  Cic.  Im.  et  Sail,  passim. 

50  OnutJGi  et  Decrtta  patnun,  Horat.  But  they  were  also  distin- 
guiabed  as  a  gmaa  and  species :  decretum  being  sometimes  put  for  a 
part  of  the  SQumf  aa  when  a  province,  au  honour,  or  a  supplication 
was  decreed  to  any  one,  Feshts.  Dtcreiwn  is  likewise  applied  to 
others  beaides  the  senate ;  as,  Decreki  Cansulwn^  Jugurum^  Pontifi' 
cum^  Deewrionumj  CasariSf  PrincipiSy  Judidsj  inc.  8o  likewise  con* 
stdtOt  bat  ilMM«  rarely ;  as  Consuita  Sapientum^  the  maxims  or  opi- 
moos,  de.  deUg.  i.  24  Consuita  Bellij  determinations,  Sil.  iv.  35. 
Graechij  Id.  vii.  24L 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were  put 
first,  then  tte  names  of  those  who  wece  present  at  the  engrossing  of 
it  $  after  that  the  motion,  with  die  name  of  the  magistrate  who  pro- 
posed it ;  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what  the  senate  decreed.  Thus, 
SaVATUB  CovsoLTi  AccToaiTAS,  PaiDia  Kal.  Octob^  in  JEdk 

ApOLLIRUS,  SgEIBHDO  ADFOBRUNT,  L.   DoMfTlUS,  &C.      Q(70D  IVf. 

Makcellus  Cos.  verba  rsciT  dc  Provinciis  Consularibcs,  de 
EA  EB  ITA  CEVSOIT,  V.  GKNSUBEimT,  tJTI,  &c.  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  Vlil.  8. 

Hence,  we  read,  De  ea  eb  Sbnatus  consultus  ita  cKNstJiTi  de- 
CEEviT ;  also  Placers  Sbnatui  ;  Sbnatum  velle  et  jeqdum  ckn- 
$beb;  Sbeatue  bxistimaeb,  arbitrari,et  jubicare;  Yidbri  Se- 
VATUi,  Cic.  lav.  Sail.  &c.  passim. 

If  the  tribunes  interposed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end  ;  Hinc 
Sesatds  Consulto  intbrcessit  C.  Coblius,  C.  Pansa,  TRri?. 
Pleb.  Cic.  ibid.  Sometimes  the  tribunes  did  not  actually  interpose^ 
but  required  some  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  thus  the  matter  was 
delayed,  Cic.  pro.  Sext.  34. 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  word*?  were 
commonly  added,  PRIMO  QUOQUE  TEMPORE,  as  soon  as  pos- 
able.     When  they  praised  the  actions  of  any  persons  they  decreed, 

Eos  RECTB  ATQUE    ORDINB  VIDERI    FECISSE,  Liv.    passim.      If  the 

contrary,  Eos  contra  rempublicam  fbcisse  VIDERI,  Id. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  consuls,  {Kegotium  datum  est  ConsuMus,) 
not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  exception ;  Si  vidrretur 

51  E  EEPUBLICA  ESSE  DUCERENT,  Liv.  QuOD  COMMODO  ReIPUBLICJB 
FIERI  POSSBT,  CaS.  Ut  C0N8ULE8    ALTER,  AMBOVE,  SI  BIS  VIDEATUR 

AD  BBLLtJirpROPiciscERENTUR,  Cic.  When  the  consuls  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  senate,  they  were  said  esse  vel  fore  m  patrum  po- 
TESTATE  ;  and  the  senators  when  they  complied  with  the  desires  of 
thepeople^  esse  in  popdli  potestate,  Ldv.ii.  56.  &c. 

When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  the  form  was 
Senatus  censuit,  ut  cum  Tribunes  aqeretur,  Liv.  xxvi.  33.  xxx. 
41- 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid  up  in  the 
treasury,  {in  Mraritm  candebantur,)  where  jJso  the  laws  and  other 
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writings  pertaining  to  the  republic  were  kept.  Liv.  iii.  9.  An- 
ciently they  were  kept  by  the  Mdilts  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Id^ 
iii.  55.  The  place  where  the  public  records  were  kept  was  called 
TABULARIUM..  The  decrees  of  the  senate  concerning  the  ho- 
Dours  conferred  on  Csesar  were  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  columns 
of  silver,  Z>to.  xliv.  7.  Several  decrees  of  the  senate  still  exist,  en- 
graven  on  tables  of  brass  \  particularly  that  recorded,  Lvo;  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  treasury,  were 
reckoned  invalid,  Smt.  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  was  ordained*,  rnvder 
Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  especially  concerning  the 
capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should  not  be  carried  to  the  treasiiry 
before  the  tenth  day.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  51.  that  the  Emperor,  if  absent 
from  the  city,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and, 
if  he  thought  proper,  of  mitigating  them,  Dio.  Ivii.  30.  ^eU  7V6.  75. 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  306  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls,  lAv.  m.  5d« 
Cicero  accuses  Antony  of  forging  decrees,. PAt/.  v.  4. 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a  question 
vras  under  debate,  (re  integrA^  every  one  was  at  freedom  to  express 
bis  dissent  (contradicere  vel dis$entire) ;  but  wbenit  was  once  deter- 
mined (re  peracta),  it  was  looked  upoii  as  the  common  concern  of 
each  member  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  majority  {quod  pluribus 
placuissetf  cunctis  /uenclum,)  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrate  presidii^  dismissed 
the  senate  by  a  set  form ;  Non  amplius  vos  moramur,  P.  C.  <»*  Nk- 

HO  vos  TENET  :  NiHIL  VOS  MORAMUR  :  CoNSOL,  CITATIS  NOHiNIBUS, 
%T  PBRACTA  DIRCESSIONE,  MITTIT  SeNATUM,  Plin.  Ep.  IX.  13. 

7.  TTie  power  of  the  Senate  at  different  Periods. 

The  power  of  the  senate  was  different  at  different  times.  Un- 
der the  regal  government,  the  senate  deliberated  upon  such  public 
affairs  as  the  king  proposed  to  them ;  and  tlie  kings  were  said  to. 
act  according  to  their  counsel,  {ex  consilio  Patrum,  Liv.  i.  9.)  as 
the  consuls  did  afterwards  according  to  their  decree,  {ex  SCto.)  Liv, 
il  2.  &c. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  custom  handed  down  from  his 
predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every  thing ;  banished 
or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and  chose  no  others  in 
their  room,  Liv.  i.  49.  But  this  king  was  expelled  from  the  throne 
for  his  tyranny,  and  the  regal  government  abolished,  A.  ]J.  243, 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were  in  a 
manner  only  its  ministers,  (quasi  ministri  gravissimi  conciliij  Cic.  pro 
Sextio,  65.)  No  law  could  be  passed,  nor  assembly  of  the  people 
held,  without  their  consent ;  nisi  Patribus  auctoribus,  h,  e.  jubenti<f 
bus  V.  permittentibus,  Liv.  vL  42.  But  when  the  patricians  begai* 
to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  exercise  cruelties  on  the  Plebians, 
f  specially  aftey  the  death  of  Tarquin,  A.  U,  257,  the  jnultitudQ  took 
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tttns  in  their  own  defence,  made  a  secession  from  the  city,  seized  on 
MansSacer^  and  created  tribunes  for  themselves,  who  attacked  the 
aitfhority  of  the  senate,  and  in  process  of  time  greatly  diminished  it 
by  various  means  ;  Jirst^  by  the  introduction  ofthe  Comitia  TribtUaf 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from  them,  Liv.  ii.  60.  Then^ 
by  a  law,  made  by  Lsetorius  the  Tribune,  that  the  Plebion  ma- 
gistrates should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  iL  56. 
A  57.  Dbnys.  ix.  49.  Afterwards,  by  a  law  passed  at  the  Go- 
tniiia  Cen^fmato,  by  the  consuls  Iloratius  and  Valerius,  that  the 
laws  passed  at  the  Comitia  Tnbuta,  (PUbisciki,)  should  also  bind 
the  patricians,  Liv.  iii.  55.  And  lastly,  by  the  law  of  PubliUus  tiie 
Dictator,  A.  U.  414.  Liv^  viii.  12.  and  of  M^enius  the  Tribune,  A. 
U.  467.  Cic.  Brut.  14.  that  before  the  people  gave  their  votes,  the 
fathers  should  authorize  whatever  the  people  &ould  determine  at 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  ;  {ut  Jitrent  auctores  ejus  rei^  qvam  populw 
jussurus  essetj  v.  in  incertum  ev^ntum  comitiorum^  Liv.)  Whereas 
formeriy,  whatever  the  people  ordered  was  not  ratified,  unless  the 
Senators  confirmed  it  (nisipatrta  auciores  ^ereniy  Liv.  i.  17.  33.  iv. 
3. 49.  Cic.  Plane.  3.)  But  the  power  ofthe  senate  was  most  of  all 
abridged  by  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  render  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  of  no  effect  by  their  negative,  (intercedendo.)  Still,  how- 
ever, the  authority  ofthe  senate  continued  to  be  very  great ;  far  as 
power  and  majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so  did  authority ^ 
splendour,  and  dignity  to  the  senate.  {Potestas  inpoptdof  auetoritas 
in  aenatUj  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  13.  Locus^  auetoritas,  domi  splendor  ;  apud 
exteras  nationes  nomen  et  gratia,  Id.  pro  Cluent.  56.) 

The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  Ordo  asnplissimus  et 
sanctissimus ;  aianmum  Populi  Romani,  poptdorumqne  et  gentium 
ionium  ac  Regwrn  consilium  ;  pro  Dom.  28.  And  the  Senate-house, 
Templvm  sanctitatia,  amplitudinis,  mentis,  consilii  publidj  caput  urbis^ 
ara  sodorum,  portvs  omnium  gentium,  &c.  pro  Milone,  33.  Hence 
senators  in  foreign  countries  were  treated  with  the  highest  respect, 
Cic.  in  F«rr.  iv.  11.  And  as  senators  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
Italy  without  permission  {sine  commeatu^  Cic  Attic,  viii.  15.  Suet. 
Claud.  16.  &  23.  Ner.  25.  unless  to  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
JDfo.  liii.  42.  when  they  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually 
obtained  the  privilege  of  a  free  legation,  as  it  was*  usually  called 
sine  mandatis,  sine  ullo  reipublic<B  nmnere  ;  ut  hareditates  out  syn* 
graphas  suas  perseqverentur,)  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  8.  £p.  Fam.  xi.  h 
Att  XV.  12.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  which  gave  them  a  right  to  be  treated 
every  where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambassador.  In  the  provinces 
they  had  lictors  to  attend  them,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  xii.  21.  And  if  they 
bad  any  law-suit  there,  they  might  require,  that  it  should  be  remitted 
to  Rome,  lb.  xiii.  26.  The  advantages  of  honour  and  respect  were 
the  only  compensation  which  senators  received  for  their  attentioo 
to  public  affairs.     Cic.  Cluent.  55. 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  people, 
yet  they  9eld9jm  eiiacted  any  thing  without  the  authority  of  the  se-* 
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nate.  In  all  weighty  aiTairs,  the  method  usually  observed  was,  tint 
the  3eDat^  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and  then  the  people 
order.  I^natus  cbnsuit  v.  dccrevit,  Populus  jussit.  Lid.  i.  17. 
iv.  49.  X.  12.  45.  xxxvii.  55.  &c.  But  there  were  many  things  of 
great  importance,  which  the  senate  always  determined  itself,  unless 
when  they  were  brought  before  the  people  by  the  intercessiODs  of 
the  tribunes.  This  right  the  senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any 
exprefe  law,  but  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  Cic.  de  OraU  i.  62. 

1.  The  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the 
puUio  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced,  nor  altar 
erected,  nor  the  Sybilline  books  consulted,  without  their  order,  Im, 
ix.  45-  Cic.  de  Div.  48,  54. 

2.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  distributed 
the  public  money  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Vaiin.  15.  Liv.  xxxvii.  54. 
They  appointed  stipends  to  their  generals  and  officers,  and  pro>ri» 
sions  and  clothing  to  their  armies,  Polyb,  vi.  II. 

3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  assigned  to 
the  consuls  and  praetors,  and  when  it  seemed  fit  they  prolon^d  their 
command,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome,  Liv.  ii.  15.  xxx.  26.  xlii.  19.  ei  alibi  passim;  and  gave 
to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  they  thought  proper,  Cic.  in 
Vatin.  15,  Dom.  9.  Liv.  vi.  26.  vii.  20.  xxx.  17. 

5.  They  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  for  victories  obtained ; 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph,  with  the  title  of 
IMPERATOR,  on  their  victorious  generals,  Cie.  Phil.  xiv.  4.  &  5. 
Liv.  23.  Poli/b.  vi.  11. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  king  to  any  prince  whom  they 
pleased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote,  Cas.  Lit.  et  Cic. 
passim. 

7.  They  inquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in  Rome 
or  the  ofJher  parts  of  Italy,  L\v.  xxx.  26.  and  heard  and  determined 
all  disputes  among  the  allied  and* dependent  cities,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10. 
Poli/b.  vi.  11.        ^ 

8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the  laws, 
but  of  absolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and  even  of  abro- 
gating them,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  16.  27.  pro  lege  Manil.  21.  de  Legg.  ii. 
6.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  9. 

9.  They  could  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro 
Mur.  25.  Alt.  iv.  16.  and  prescribe  a  change  of  habit  to  the  city,  in 
cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cic.  pro  Sexi.  12.  But 
the  power  of  the  senate  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  civil  dissentions 
or  dangerous  tumults  within  the  city,  in  which  that  solemn  decree 
used  to  be  passed,  "  That  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  re* 
public  should  receive  no  harm  ;"  Ut  consulus  darerU  operam,  ne  quid 
delrimenii  respuhiica  caperet.  By  which  decree  an  absolute  power 
was  granted  to  the  consuls,  to  punish  and  put  to  death  whom  they 
pleased,  without  a  trial ;  to  raise  forces,  and  carry  on  war  without 
the  order  of  the  people,  Sallust  de  bello  Cat.  29, 
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This  decree  was  called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM,  Cass,  it 
Btll,  dV.  i.  4.  and  Forma  SCli  vltimm  necessitatis,  Liv,  iii.  4.  By 
it  the  republic  was  said,  to  be  intrusted  to  the  *  consuls,  permiHi  v. 
commendari  consulibus  ;  or  permit ti  consuUhus  ut  rempnblicam  deftn- 
derent^  Cic.  Sometimes  the  other  magistrates  were  added,  Cas. 
ibid.  Livm  vi.  19.  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  consuls  is  named,  as 
in  the  commotion  raised  by  C.  Gracchus,  Ut  L.  Opimivs  Consul  vi- 
dtrety  &c.  because  his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  absent,  Cic, 
in  Cat.  i.  3.     So  Liv.  iii.  4.i 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the  force  of 
laws,  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  which  were  not  provi- 
ded for  by  the  laws  ;  yet  they  were  understood  always  to  have  abind- 
ing  foree,  and  were  therefore  obeyed  by  all  orders.  The  consuls 
themselves  were  obliged  to  submit  to  them,  Liv.  iv.  26.  xlii.  21.  They 
could  only  be  annulled  or  cancelled,  {induci,  i.  e.  deleri,  poierani,) 
by  the  senate  itself,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  4.  Mtic.  i.  17.  Their  force  how- 
ever in  certain  things  was  but  temporary  ;  and  the  magistrates  some- 
times alleged,  that  they  were  binding  but  for  one  year,  Dionys.  ix, 
37.  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the  senate  was 
little  regarded  by  the  leading  men  and  their  creatures,  Cic.  pro  Scxt. 

15.  who,  by  means  of  bribery,  obtained  from  a  corrupted  populace 
what  they  desired,  in  spite  of  the  senate,  Appian  de  bell.  civ.  ii,  433. 
&c.  Thus  Caesar,  by  the  Vatinian  law,  obtained  the  province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lllyricum  for  five  years  from  the  people,  and 
soon  after  Gallia  Comata  or  Ulterior,  from  the  senate  ;  the  fathers 
being  afraid,  lest,  if  they  refused  it,  the  people  should  grant  him 
that  too.  Suet.  Jull.  22.  Plutarch,  in  vita  Cass.  But  this  corruption 
and  contempt  of  the  senate  at  last  terminated  in  the  total  subver- 
sion of  public  liberty. 

Cicero  imagined*  that,  in  his  consulship,  he  had  established  the 
authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with  the  eques- 
trian order,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  10.  Pis.  3.  thus  constituting  what  he  calk 
Optima  Resfublica  -^  qua  sit  in  potestatem  oplimorum,  i.  e.  nobili- 
um  et  ditissimoruniy  de  Legg.  iii.  17.  (apKr^roxpareia,)  and  ascribes  the 
rum  of  the  republic  to  that  coalition  not  being  preserved,  Att.  i.  14. 

16.  But  it  was  soon  after  broken  (ordinum  concordia  disjuncta  est, 
Cic.  Att.  i.  13.)  by  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  release  the  equites 
from  a  disadvantageous  contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues, 
Cic.  Alt.  1.  17.  which  gave  Caesar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  that  order,  by  granting  their  request,  as  he  had  formerly 
obliged  the  populace  by  an  agrarian  law,  Suet.  Cas.  20.  Cic.  Att.  1. 
15.  and  thus  of  aitfully  employing  the  wealth  of  the  republic  to  en- 
slave it,  Dio.  xxxviii.  1.  &>  7.  See  Leges  Julije.  The  senate  and 
tqvitts  had  been  formerly  united,  Sallust  Jug.  42.  and  were  after- 
wards disjoined  from  similar  motives.  See  Leges  Semproni^,  de 
judicUs. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained  the  form^ 
of  the  ancient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the  magistrates:- 
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but  left  nothing  of  the  ancient  virtue  and  liberty  (prisci  et  ixde^ri 
marsi,)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3.  While  he  pretended  always  to  act  bv  thd 
authority  of  the  senate,  he  artfully  drew  every  thing  to  himself 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by  trans- 
ferring the  right  of  creating  magistrates,  and  enacting  laws,  from  the 
comitia  to  the  senate.  Tacit  Ann.  i.  15.  In  consequence  of  which, 
the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  of  laws,  and  were  more 
frequently  published.  But  this  was  only  a  shadow  of  power ;  for 
the  senators,  in  giving  their  opinions,  depended  entirely  on  the  will 
of  the  prince ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  their  decrees  should  be 
confirmed  by  him.  An  oration  of  the  emperor  was  usually  prefix- 
ed to  them,  which  was  not  always  delivered  by  himself,  but  was 
usually  read  by  one  of  the  quaestors,  who  were  called  Candidati, 
SueU  TiU  6.  Aug.  65.  Hence  what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  was  said  to  be  oratione  principis  cavium  ;  and  these 
orations  are  sometimes  put  for  the  decrees  ot  the  senate.  To  such 
a  height  did  the  flattery  of  the  senators  proceed,  that  they  used  to 
receive  these  speeches  with  loud  acclamations,  Plin.  Paneg.  75. 
and  never  failed  to  assent  to  them  ;  which  they  commonly  did  by 
crying  out  Omnks,  Omn£S,  Vopisc,  in  Tacit.  7. 

The  messages  of  the  Emperors  to  the  senate  were  called  EPIS- 
TOLiE,  or  LIBELLI ;  because  they  were  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  or  little  book.  I.  Caesar  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  these 
Itbella,  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Caes.  Suet.  Jul.  56.  which  afterwards  came 
to  be  used  almost  on  every  occasion,  Suel.  Jul.  81.  Aug.  53.  &  84^ 
Tacit  Annul,  iv.  39. 

But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate  (Suet.  Tib.  30.) 
was  only  observed  till  the  Romans  became  habituated  to  slavery. 

After  this,  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what  they 
thought  proper,  without  consulting  the  senate ;  to  abrogate  old  laws 
and  mtroduce  new  ones ;  and,  in  short,  to  determine  every  thing  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure  ;  by  their  answer  to  the  applications 
or  petitions  presented  to  iheniy  {pes  RESCRIPTA  ad  Ubfllos -y)  < 
by  their  mandates  and  laws  (/?cr  EDICTA  e*  CONSTITUTIO- 
NES,)  &c.  Vespasian  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made 
use  of  these  rescripts  and  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent  un- 
der Hadrian  :  from  which  time,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  concern^ 
ing  private  right,  began  to  be  more  rare  ;  and  at  length  under  Ca- 
racalla  were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punishing  or  rewarding 
individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents,  were  called 
PRIVILEGIA,  (quasi  priv(z  leges,)  A.  Cell.  x.  20.  This  word  an- 
ciently used  to  be  taken  in  a  bad  Feuse  ;  for  a  private  law  about  in-* 
flicting  an  extraordinary  punishment  qn  a  certain  person  without  a 
trial,  Ctc.  de  Legg.  iiL  19.  as  the  law  of  Clodius  against  Cicero. 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  17.  which  Cicero  says  was  forbidden  by  the  sacred 
laws,  and  those  of  the  twelve  tables.  Leges  privatis  hominibus  irro^ 
gari :  id  est  enim  privilegium^  Ibid,  et  pro  Sext.  30. 
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The  rights  or  advantages  (beneficia)  granted  to  a  certain  condition 
or  class  of  men,  used  also  to  be  called  Privileoia  ;  Plin.  x.  56.  57» 
110.  as  the  privileges  of  soldiers,  parents,  ptipils,  creditors,  &c. 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  senate,  whereby  supreme 
power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to  be  repeated  to 
succeeding  Emperors  upon  their  accession  to  the  empire,  {Turn  «- 
natus  omniay  principibus  solixa,  Vtspasiano  dccrexit^  Tacit.  Hist, 
iv.  3.)  when  taken  together  are  called  the  Royal  Law  ;  (LEX  RE- 
GIA,  vel  LEX  IMPERII,  et  AUGUSTUM  PRIVILEGIUM :) 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  law,  by  which  supreme  power  was  grant- 
ed to  Romulus,  Liv.  acxxiv.  5. 

THE  EQUlTEvS. 

Thb  Eqwtes  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  state. 
When  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  he  chose  from 
each  tribe  100  young  men,  the  most  distinguished  for  their  rank,  their 
wealth,  and  other  accomplishments,  who  should  serve  on  horseback, 
and  whose  assistance  he  might  use  for  guarding  his  person.  These 
300  horsemen  were  called  CELERES,  (fl-ax«%  ^i^t  ^ol  Ipya  ad  opera 
veloces,  Dionys.  ii.  13.  vel  a  xsXi?^,  eqius  desultorius  ;  vel  a  Celbre, 
earum  prafecto,  Festus ;)  and  divided  into  three  centuries,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  with  the  three  tribes ;  name* 
ly,  RAMNENSES,  TATIENSES,  and  LUCERES. 

The  number  of  the  Equites  was  afterwards  increased,  first  by  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  decern  {iurmas :  TUR/- 
MA,  quasi  terma  dicta  est,  quod  ter  denis  equitibus  constaret,  Varro 
6t  Festus)  Liv,  i.  30.  then  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  who  doubled 
their  number,  {Xumero  alteram  tantum  adjecit ;)  retaining  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  centuries  ;  only  those  who  were  added,  were 
called  Ramnenses,  Taiienses,  Luceres^  posteriores.  But  as  Livy  says 
there  were  now  1800  in  the  three  centuries,  Tarquin  seems  to  have 
more  than  doubled  them,  Liv.  i.  36. 

8ervius  Tullius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites  ;  he  chose 
twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  made  six 
others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus.  Ten  thousand, pounds 
fit  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  to  purchase  horses ;  and  a  tax 
was  laid  on  windows,  who  were  exempt  from  other  contributions, 
for  maintaining  their  horses,  Liv.  i.  43.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
Equestrian  order,  which  was  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  state,  as 
an  intermediate  bond  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 

At  what  particular  time  the  Equites  first  began  to  be  reckoned  a 
distinct  order,  is  uncertain.     It  seems  to  have  been  before  the  ex- 

Eulsion  of  the  kings,  Liv.  ii.  1.     After  this  all  those  who  served  on 
orseback  were  not  properly  called  EQUITES  or  knights,  but  such 
only  as  were  chosen  into  the  equestrian  order,  usually  by  the  cen- 
sor, and  presented  by  him  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expense^  and 
with  a  gold  ring. 
The  Equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians  and 
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Slebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  families  were  called  IL* 
.USTRES,  SPECIOSI,  and  SPLENDIDI.  They  were  not  limit- 
ed to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was  about  eiffhteen  years, 
Dio,  lii.  20.  and  the  fortune  {census f)  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  Emperors,  was  400  Sestertiaj  that  is,  about 
3^/.  sterling,  Horat.  Ep.  I  1.  57.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19*  According  to 
some,  every  Roman  citizen,  whose  entire  fortune  amounted  to  that 
sum,  was  every  bistrum  enrolled,  of  course,  in  the  list  of  Equites. 
But  that  was  not  always  the  case,  Liv.  v.  7.  A  certain  fortune 
seems  to  have  been  always  requisite,  Ltv.  iii.  27. 

The  badges  of  Equites  were,  1.  A  horse  given  them  by  the  pub- 
lic; hence  called  leoitimus,  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  130.  2.  A  golden 
ring,  whence  annulo  aureo  donari,  for  inter  equiles  legi.  3.  Au^ 
gustus  ClavuSy  or  Tunica  angusticlavia  ;  4.  A  separate  place  at  the 
public  spectacles,  according  to  the  law  made  by  L.  Roscius  Otho,  a 
tribune  of  the  people^  A.  U.  686,  Dio.  xxxvi.  25.  JuvenaL  iii.  169» 
xiv.  324.  That  the  Equites  should  sit  in  14  rows  {in  XIV.  gradi- 
ius^)  next  to  the  Orchestra,  where  the  senators  sat ;  whence  8edb* 

RE  IN  QUATUORDECIM,  Or  IN  EqUESTRIBUS,  Or  SpECTARE  in  EdUITKS, 

for  Equitem  esse.  Suet. 

The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  Equites  at  first  was  only  to  serve  in 
the  army ;  but  afterwardii  also  to  act  as  judges  or  jurymen,  {utjudi- 
carent,)  and  to  farm  the  public  revenues,  (vectioalia  conducerb.) 
Judges  were  chosen  from  the  senate  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at 
which  tune,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of 
judging  was  transferred  from  them  to  the  equites,  by  the  Sempro- 
nian  law,  made  by  C.  Gracchus*  It  was  again  restored  to  the  se- 
nate by  Sylla ;  but  afterwards  shared  between  the  two  orders. 

The  Equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into  certain 
societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society,  was  called  MAGIS- 
TER  SOCIETATIS,  Cic  Fam.  xUi,  9.  These  farmers  (PUBLI- 
CANI)  were  held  in  such  respect  at  Rome,  that  Cicero  calls  them 
Homines  amplissimiy  honestissimi,  et  ornaiksimi ;  pro  lege  Manil.  7. 
Jflos  equitwn  Romanorum,  omamentum  civitath^  Jirmamentum  rei^ 
publicce,  pro  Plancio,  9.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  the 
provinces,  where  publicans  were  held  in  detestation,  Ascon.  in  Cic* 
Ferr,  ii.  3.  especially  their  servants  and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendour  was  added  to  the  Equestrian  order 
by  a  procession,  (TRANS VECTIONE,)  which  they  made  through 
the  city  every  year  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  {Idibus  Quinctilibus,) 
liv.  ix.  46.  from  the  temple  of  Honour,  or  of  Mars,  without  the  cit^, 
to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horseback,  with  wreathes  of  olive  on  their 
heads,  drest  in  their  TogcB  palmala,  or  trabece,  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
and  bearing  in  their  hknds  the  military  ornaments,  which  they  bad 
received  from  their  general,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour,  Dionys.  vi. 
13.  Plin.  XV.  4.  s.  5.  At  this  time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite  them 
before  a  court  of  justice ;  such  at  least  was  the  case  under  Augua.^ 
ius,  SueU  Aug.  38. 
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'Eretf  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the  Equiits  rode 
>ip  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair,  before  the  Capitol,  and 
•dismoanting,  led  along  (traducbbant)  their  horses  in  their  hands 
before  him,  Cic.  Clutnt.  48.  Quinctil.  v.  11.  13.  and  in  this  manner 
they  were  reviewed,  (RECOGNOSCEBANTUR.) 

If  any  Eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished  his  for- 
tune, or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  Gell.  iv.  20. 
the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  Liv,  xxix.  37.  and  thus  he 
was  reckoned  to  be  moved  from  the  equestrian  order ;  hence  ADI- 
MERE  EQUUM ,  to  degrade  an  Eques  ;  but  those  whom  the  Cen- 
sor approved,  were  ordered  to  lead  along  {traductrt)  their  horses, 
Ovid.  Trist,  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  EquUes^  and 
such  as  wei-e  less  culpable  {qtti  minore  crdp&  ienertniur)  were  degra- 
ded, (ordinb  EQiTESTRi  MOTi  SUNT,)  onW  by  passiug  over  their 
names  in  the  recital,  Stut.  CaL  16.  We  nnd  it  mentioned  as  a  re- 
wardj  that  a  person  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  nor 
to  maintain  a  public  horse,  (ne  invitvs  militaret^  neve  Censor  ei  quum 
pubKcum  (issignaret ;)  but  this  exemption  could  be  granted  onl}i,||r 
the  people,  Liv.  xxxix.  19. 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor^s  books, 
was  calted  EQUESTR18  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14. 
or  PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS;  not  that  in  reality  the  Equites 
were  all  young  men,  for  many  grew  oM  in  that  order,  as  Msecenas 
and  Atticus  ;  and  we  find  the  two  Censors,  Livxus  and  Kero^  were 
Eqvxits^  Liv.  xxix.  37.  but  because  they  had  been  generally  so  at 
their  first  institutions ;  and  among  the  Romans,  men  were  called  Ju* 
venes,  till  near  fifty.  Hence  we  jfind  Julius  Cssar  called  Adolesetn* 
iulus,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  being  high-priest,  although  he 
Ipiras  then  thirty-six  years  old,  SaiL  Oat  4d,  And  Cicero  calls  him- 
self j^do/e^cen^  when  he  was  Consul,  Phil.  ii.  5.  Under  the  Empe- 
rors, the  heirs  of  the  empire  were  called  Principes  Juventutis^  8uet 
Calig.  15.  vel.  juvemon,  Ovid.  Pont  ii.  5.  41.  We  find  this  name 
also  applied  to  the  whole  Equestrian  order,  Liv.  xlii.  61. 

THE  PLEBEIAN  OR  POPULAR  ORDER, 

All  the  other  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and  EquiteSf 
were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULU&  Populus  sometimes  compre- 
hends the  whole  nation ;  as,  Clehentia  Romani  Populi  ;  or  all  the 
people  except  the  senate ;  as,  Senatus  populusqvb  Romanus.  In 
which  last  sense  plebt  is  often  used ;  as  when  we  say,  that  the  Con- 
suls were  created  from  the  Plebeians,  that  is,  from  those  who  were 
not  Patricians.  But  plebs  is  usually  put  for  the  lowest  common 
pec^e ;  hence,  ad  populum  plebemque  referre,  Cic  Fam.  viii.  8. 
So  QtlL  X.  10.  Thus  Horace,  Plebs  eris,  i.  e.  unus  e  phbty  a  ple- 
beian, not  an  Eques,  Ep^  L  L  59.  who  also  n^s  plebs  for  the  whole 
people,  Od.  iiL  14  1. 

The  comnK>n  people  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  cultivated  th« 
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ground,  were  called  PLEBS  RUSTICA,  Liv.  xxxv.  1.  Anciently 
Uie  senators  also  did  the  same,  Cic.  dt  Sen.  16.  but  not  so  in  after 
times,  Liv.  iii.  26.  The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  cityp 
merchants,  mechanics,  <&^c.  Cic,  Off.  i.  42.  were  called  PLEBS 
URBANA,  Sail.  Cat.  37.     Both  are  joined,  lb.  Jug.  73. 

The  1\ebs  rustica  was  the  most  respectable,  (optima  el  modea^ 
iissimaj  Cic  RulL  ii.  31.  laudatissima^  Plin.  xviii.  3.)  The  Plkb» 
DRBAN A  was  cOHiposed  of*  the  poorer  citizens,  many  of  whom  follow- 
ed no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  public  and  private  lai^gesses, 
{eos  publicum  malum  alebat ;  Sallust  Cat  37.)  In  the  latter  ages 
of  the  republic  an  immense  quantity  of  corn  was  annually  distributed 
among  them  at  the  public  expense,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each 
man,  Sail  as  t,  fragm.  edit.  Cortii.  p.  974.  Their  principal  business 
was  to  attend  on  the  tribunes  and  popular  magistrates  in  their  as- 
semblies ;  hence  they  were  called  turba  forensis,  Liv.  ix*  46.  and 
from  their  venality  and  corruption,  Oper;e  conductje  vel  mercenariif 
in  allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cic.  Sext.  17.  &  27.  Q.fratr*  H 

1.  Att.  i.  13.  OPERiE  CONOJUCTORUM.  Sext.  50.  MULTITUDO  CONPUCTA. 

Uiil.  i.  9.  coNcioNEs  CON  DUCT  J;:,  Sext.  49.  and  53.  Concionaus 
nAvDO  (Brarii,  misera  ac  jejuna  plebeclla,  M.  i.  16.  Faex  et  SOR- 
nxs  uRBis.  lb.  13.  Urbana  et  pcrdiia  PtEBS,  id.  vii.  3. 

Cicero  often  opposes  the  populace,  {populusj  plebs^  multitudOf 
ttnuiores,  &c.)  to  the  principal  nobility,  (principes  delecti^  Optimates 
et  Optimatium prindpes,  honcstiy  boni,  locnpletesy  <Jrc.)  Cic.  Sext.  48. 
68.  &c. 

There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace,  {duces  mvititudtmam^) 
kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used  for  hire  to  8timu« 
late  them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sallust.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  Sexi* 
37.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  common  people  of  Rome,  the  natU'r 
ral  effect  of  idleness  and  unbounded  licentiousness,  is  justly  reckoned 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Trade  and  rnanu* 
factures  being  considered  as  servile  employments,  Sallust*  Cat,  4. 
Dionjfs.  ix.  25*  they  had  no  encouragement  to  industry ;  and  the 
numerous  spectacles  which  were  exhibited,  particularly  the  shows  of 
gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural  ferocity.  Hence  they 
were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  conspiracy  against  the  state,  SaU 
lust.  Cat.  37. 

OTHER  DIVISIONS  OP  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

1.  PATRONS  AND  CLIENTS ;  NOBILES,  NOVI,  AND  IG- 
NOBILES ;  OPTIMATES  AND  POPULARES. 

That  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  together 
by  the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  every  plebeian  should 
choose  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleased,  as  his  PATRON  or 
protector,  whose  CLIENT  he  was  called^  {quod  eum  colebat.)  It 
was  the  part  of  the  Patron  to  advise  and  to  defend  his  Client,  tor 
Insist  him  with  1ms  interest  and.  substance ;  in  short,  to  do  every 
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thing  for  him  thiit  a  parent  uses  to  do  for  his  diildren.  The  Client 
WIS  obliged  to  pay  all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him 
with  life  and  fortune  in  any  ei^tremity,  Diomfs,  ii.  10. 

It  was  unlawful  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear  witness 
against  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have  acted  other- 
wise, might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as  a  victim  devoted 
to  Pluto,  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  both  Patrons  and  Clients  vied 
with  one  another  \n  fidelity  and  observance,  and,  for  more  than  600 
years,  we  find  no  dissentions  between  them,  Ibid.  Virgil  joins  to  the 
crime  of  beating  one's  parent  that  of  defrauding  a  client,  Mn,  vi« 
605.  It  was  esteemed  highly  honourable  for  a  patrician  to  have  nu« 
merous  clients,  both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit. 
HoraL  Ep.  ii.  L  103.  Juvenal,  x.  44. 

In  after  times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  illustrious  Roman  families ;  as  the  Sicilians  under  the  pa^ 
Ironage  of  the  Marcelli,  Cic.  m  CaciL  4.  Vtrr.  ML  18.  Cyprus  and 
Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  4.  the  Allobr6ges  ua* 
der  the  patronage  of  the  Fabii,  Sallust.  Cat.  41.  The  Bononiense^ 
of  the  Antonii,  Suet.  .Aug.  17.  LacedsBmon,  of  the  Claudii,  Id.  TU>.  6. 
Thus  the  people  of  Puteoli  chose  Cassius  and  the  Bruti  for  thek 
patrons,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  41.  Capua  chose  Cicero,  Cic.  Pis.  11.  Fam^ 
XVI.  11.  &c.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an 
early  period,  Liv.  ix.  20.  &c. 

Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  Curiije  ma* 
gistracy,  that  is,  had  been  Consul,  Praetor,  Censor  or  Curule  JEdile, 
were  called  NOBILES,  and  had  the  right  of  making  images  of  them* 
selves,  (JUS  IMAGINUM,)  which  were  kept  vnkb  great  care  by 
their  posterity,  and  carried  before  them  at  funerals,  PUn.  xxxv.  3.: 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  eflSgies  of 
persons  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted ;  which 
they  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  (atna,). enclosed  in 
wooden  cases,  and  which  they  seem  not  to  have  brought  out  except 
on  solemn  occasions,  Polyb.  vi.  51.  There  were  titles  or  inscriptions 
written  below  them,  pointing  out  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed^  and 
the  exploits  they  had  performed,  {JuveimL  Sat.  viii,  69.  Plin.  xxxr: 
3.)  Hence  imagines  is  often  put  for  nobilitas^  Sallust.  Jug.  85.  Liv. 
liL  58.  and  ctrm  for  imagines^  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  8.  65.  Anciently  tlus 
right  of  images  was  peculiar  to  the  patricians ;  but  afterwards  the 
plebeians  also  acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  their  family  that  had  raised  thenmelves 
to  any  curule  office,  were  called  kamines  NOV  I,  new  men  or  upstarts. 
Hence  Cicero  calls  himself //omo  ^er  se  cognitus,  in  Cat.  i.  11% 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ancestors,  were 
caHed  IGNOBILE8. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called  OP* 
TIMATES,  Liv.  ii.  39.  and  sometimes  Proceres  or  Prindpes. 
Those  who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  were  called 
POPULARES,  of  whatever  order  they  were,  Cic.  pro.  8exL  45fe 
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This  was  a  division  of  factions,  and  not  of  rank  and  dignity,  Dionyi. 
ix.  i.  The  contests  betwixt  these  two  parties  excited  the  greatest 
commotions  in  the  state,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  extinction 
of  liberty. 

11.  GENTES  and  FAMILIiE  ;  NAMES  of  the  Romans ;  INGE- 
NUI  and  LIBERTINI,  &c. 

The  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans,  (GENTES,)  and 
each  gens  into  several  families,  (in  Familias  v.  Stirpes.)  Thus  in 
Hie  Gens  Cornelia  were  the  families  of  the  Scipiones^  Lentuli,  C«- 
ihegif  Dolabella,  CinmB,  Sylla^  &c.  Those  of  the  same  gens  were 
called  GENTILES,  and  those  of  the  same  family,  AGNATI,  Cic. 
Top^  c,  6.  Festus  in  Voce  Gbntilis.  But  relations  by  the  father^s 
side  were  also  called  Agnatic  to  distinguish  them  from  Cognatiy  rela- 
tions only  by  the  mother's  side.  An  Agnatus  might  also  be  called 
Cognatusy  but  «ot  the  contrary.  Thus  Pairuus^  the  father's  brother, 
was  both  an  agnatus  and  cognatus  ;  but  avunciUus,  the  mother's 
brother,  was  only  a  cognatus^  Digest. 

Anciently  patricians  were  only  said  to  have  a  gens^  Li  v.  x.  8. 
Hence  some  patricians  were  said  to  be  majorum  gentium,  and  others 
fmnontm  gentium^  Cic.  Fam.  ix,  21.  But  when  the  plebeians  ob- 
tained the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patricians,  and  access  to 
the  honours  of  the  state,  they  likewise  received  the  rights  of  gentes^ 
(jura  gentium,  vel  gentilia  ;)  which  rights  were  then  said  to  be  con- 
rounded  by  these  innovations,  Liv.  iv.  L  &c.  Hence,  however, 
acme  gentes  were  patrician,  and  others  plebeian ;  and  sometimes  in 
the  same  gens  there  were  some  families  of  patrician  rank  and  others 
of  plebeian.  Suet.  Tib.  i.  Hence  also  sine  gente,  for  libertinus  et  non 
generosus  ignobly  bom,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  15. 
'  To  mark  the  different  gentes  and  familicB,  and  to  distinguish  the 
individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the  more  noble 
of  them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  Pranomen,  Nomen,  and 
Chfptiomen,  Juvenal,  v.  126.  Quinctil.  3.  27. 

The  PRiENOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  individual.  It 
was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as  A.  for  Aulus  ;  C  Caius  ; 
D.  Decimus ;  iST.  Ideso ;  L.  Lucius ;  M,  Marcus ;  M\  Manius  ;  K. 
Jfumerius  ;  P.  Publius  ;  Q.  Quintus;  T.  Titus  ;  sometimes  with  two 
letters ;  as,  Ap.  Appius  ;  Cn.  Cneius  ;  Sp.  Spurius  ;  Ti.  Tiberius , 
and  sometimes  with  three ;  as.  Mam.  Mamercus  ;  Ser.  Servius  ;  Sex. 
Sexhis. 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Pranomen,  and  marked  the  gens, 
and  commonly  ended  m  ius  ;  as,  Cornelius,  Fabius,  Tollius,  Julius^ 
Octavius,  &c 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  thefamilia ;  as,  Ot- 
cero,  Casar,  &c.  Thus  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio.  Publius  is  the 
Pnenomen  ;  Cornelius,  the  Nomen  ;  and  Scipio,  the  Cognomen. 

Some  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  surname ;  as,  the  Marian :  thus, 
C.  Marias,  Q.  Sertorius,  L.  Mummm,  Plntarcb,  in  Mario.    Gent 
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tnifafmlia  seem  sometimes  to  be  put  the  one  for  the  other ;  thus^ 
FabiagenSf  v.  familiar  lAv,  ii.  49. 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  AGNOMEN, 
or  Cognomen^  added  for  some  illustrious  action  or  remarkable  event 
Thus  Scipio  was  named  Jifricanus^  from  the  conquest  of  Carthage 
and  Africa.  On  a  similar  account,  his  brother  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  named  Asiatxcua.  So  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  call- 
ed Cunctator^  from  his  checking  the  impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  de- 
clining battle.  We  find  likewise  a  second  Agnomtn  or  Cofpwnunt 
added ;  thus,  the  latter  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  u  called 
JEmilianus,  because  he  was  the  son  of  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  and 
adopted  by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  no  children  of  his 
own.  But  he  is  commonly  called  by  authors  Afriamut  Mnor^  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  former  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name ;  as  RomuluSf. 
Remus^  &C. :  or  two ;  as,  Mtma  Pompilius^  Tullut  Hoatilius^  Anau 
Martins^  Tarqmnius  Priacns^  Servius  Tullius^  Sexltu  Tarautniti*. 
But  when  they  were  divided  into  tribes  or  clans  and  families,  (in 
gentes  etfamilias,)  they  began  commonly  to  have  three  ;  as,  L.  Ju- 
nitis  Brutus^  M.  Valerius  Poplicola^  &c 

The  three  ^ames,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  commonly 
two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  surname,  Sail.  Cat.  17. 
Cic.  EpisL  passim.  But  in  speaking  to  any  one,  the /^rcmomen  was 
generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to  citizens :  for  slaves  had  noprce- 
nomen.  Hence,  Gaudent  pmnomine  molles  auriculaj  Hor.  Sat  iL 
5.32. 

The  surnames  were  derived  from  various  circumstances,  either 
from  some  quality  of  the  mind ;  as  Cato  from  wisdom,  i.  e.  Catus^ 
wise,  Ctc.  de  Sen.  2.  &c.  or  from  the  habit  of  the  body  ;  as  Calvtis, 
Crassus^  Macer^  &c.  Certain  surnames  sometimes  eave  occason  to 
jests  and  witty  allusions ;  thus,  Astna^  Hon  £p.  i.  l£  9.  So  Serra^ 
nus  Calatinusy  Cic.  pro  Sext  33.  Hence  also  in  a  different  sense, 
Virgil  says,  Vel  te  sulco^  Serrane,  serentemy  JEn.  vL  844 ;  for  Q. 
Cincinnatus  was  called  Serranus,  because  the  ambassadors  from 
the  senate  found  him  sowings  when  they  brought  him  notice  that  he 
was  made  dictator,  Plin.  xviii.  3. 

The  Prxznomen  used  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9lh  day,  which 
was  called  dies  lustricus,  or  the  day  of  purification,  when  certain  re- 
ligious ceremonies  were  performed,  Macrob.  SaL  1.  16.  Suet  JVer* 
6.  The  eldest  son  of  the  family  usually  got  the  Pranomen  of  the 
father ;  the  rest  were  named  from  their  uncles  or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to  be 
called  from  the  name  of  the  gens  ;  thus,  Tullia^  the  daughter  of  Ci- 
cero ;  Juliay  the  daughter  of  Ccesar ;  Octavia^  the  sister  of  Augustus. 
&.C  and  they  retained  the  same  name  after  they  were  married* 
When  there  were  two  daughters,  the  one  was  called  Major  and  the 
other  Minor ;  thus,  Cornelia  Major ^  Cornelia  Minor.  If  there  were 
more  than  two,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  number  ;  thus»  Pri* 
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ma^  Secunda^  Teriia,  Quarla^  Quinta^  &c  Yairo  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii. 
/  38.  Suet  Jul.  50.  Or  more  softly,  Tertilla,  QmriiUa,  Qumtilla, 
6lc.  Cic  Att  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  anciently  to  have  also  had 
praenomens,  which  were  marked  with  inverted  letters ;  thus,  q  for 
Caia,  7  for  Lucia^  &c. 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of  the 
gentest  and  surnames  of  the  famUieb  always  remained  fixed  and  cer- 
tain. They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  family,  and  des- 
cended to  their  posterity.  But  after  the  subversion  of  liberty,  they 
were  changed  and  confounded.  "^ 

Those  were  called  LIBERl,  free,  who  had  the  power  of  doing 
what  they  pleased.  Those  who  were  born  of  parents  who  had  been 
always  free,  were  called  INGENUL  Slaves  made  free  were  called 
LIBERTI  and  LIBERTINL  They  were  called  Liberti  in  relation 
to  their  masters,  and  Ldbertini  in  relation  to  free-born  citizens ;  thus, 
Libertns  meus^  libertus  Cassaris^  and  not  libtrtinus  ;  but  libertinus  ho- 
mOf  L  e.  non  ingejiuus.  Servus  cum  manu  mitiituryfii  libertinus,  {^on 
libertus,)  Quinctil.  8.  3.  27. 

Some  think  that  Libtriini  were  the  sons  of  the  Libertiy  from  Sue- 
tonius, Claud.  24  who  says,  that  they  were  thus  called  anciently : 
00  Isidor.  ix.  4  but  this  distinction  never  occurs  in  the  classics.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  both  words  applied  to  the  same  person  in  wri- 
ters who  flourished  in  diflerent  ages.  Plaut.  Mel,  Glor.  iv.  1.  15.  ds 
16.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  47.  Those  whom  Cicero,  de  OraL  i.  9.  calls  Li- 
hertinif  Livy  makes  qui  servitutem  servissejitj  45.  15.  Hence  Sene- 
ca often  contrasts  Strvi  tt  Liberia  Ingtnui  et  Libtriini,  de  Vit.  Beat 
24.    £p.  31.  &c. 

SLAVES. 

Men  became  slaves  among  the  Romans  by  being  taken  in  war,  by 
«ale,  by  way  of  punishment,  or  by  being  born  in  a  state  of  servitude^ 
(Servi  aut  nascebatitur  ^ui  JiebanL) 

I.  Those  enemies,  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves,  retained  their  rights  of  freedom,  and  were  call- 
ed DEDITITII,  Liv.  vii.  31.  Ccm.  i.  27.    But  those  taken  in  the 

*  Tbe  first  imposition  of  names  was  founded  on  diflferent  views,  among  different 
people  :  the  most  common  was  to  mark  the  good  wishes  of  the  parents.  Hence  yiC' 
tor,  Fanstits^  Probus,  Alc.  Such  nnmes  are  by  Cicero  called  bona  tomina,  and  by  Ta- 
eitiis  fausta.  The  greatest  part  of  names  found  in  Homer  are  marks  of  distinction, 
given  in  honour  of  the  qualities  most  esteemed  in  the  heroic  ages.  Sach  were  Tie- 
poUmu8^  Ampkimachus,  Eumedes,  Palrodtu,  &.c.  Hence  Camden  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  names  in  ail  natitins  and  languages  are  significative.  The  ancient  Britons 
generally  took  their  names  from  colours.  Our  Christian  names  are  derived  from 
rarloos  languages;  1st,  from  the  Hebrew,  as  David,  Sampson,  Daniel:  2d.  from  the 
German,  as  Ruben,  William,  Henry;  3d.  from  ihe  Greek,  as  Peter,  Andrew,  Georee, 
&c. :  from  the  Latin,  as  .  ompey,  Claudius,  Lucius,  &,c.  See  Camden's  Rematno. 
In  Miinasteries  the  Retigious  assume  new  names  at  their  admittance.  The  PopSM 
mleo  changed  their  names  at  their  exaltation  to  the  Pontiftcate.  Towards  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  15th  century,  it  was  the  fancy  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age,  particularly 
in  Italy,  to  change  their  baptismal  names  for  classical  ones.  For  the  origm  and  time 
of  introduction  of  surnames,  &c.  see  EnejfcU^pmUa  Britanka, 
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field,  or  in  the  stormuig  of  cities,  were  sold  by  auction  (sub  corpiur, 
as  It  was  termed,  Liv.  v.  32.  &c.  because  they  wore  a  crown  wbei» 
sold ;  or  suB  hatia^  because  a  spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier  oe 
auctioneer  stood.)  They  were  called  SERVI,  (quod  tsstnt  hello  ter- 
wr/f,)  Isidor.  ix.  4.  or  MANCIPIA,  (quasi  manu  capti\)  Varr.  L.  L^ 
V.  a 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome.  Those  whei 
dealt  in  that  trade  (MANGONES  vel  VENALITII,.Cic.  Orat.  70. 
qui  venales  kabtbant^  Plaut.  Trin.  ii.  2.  51.)  brought  them  thither 
from  various  countries.  The  seller  was  bound  to  promise  for  the 
soundness  of  his  slaves,  and  not  to  conceal  their  faults,  Horat  Sat. 
ii.  3.  S85.  jlence  they  were  commonly  exposed  to  sale  (produu^ 
bantur)  naked ;  and  they  carried  a  scroll  (titulu^  vel  inscripdo)  hanff- 
ing  at  their  necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  sped* 
fi^,  CtelL  iv.  2.  If  the  seller  gave  a  false  account,  he  was  bound  to 
make  up  the  loss,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  &  17.  or  in  some  cases  to  take 
back  the  slave,  Ibid.  23.  Those  whom  the  seller  would  not  warrant, 
(prmstare^)  were  sold  with  a  kind  of  cap  on  their  head,  (pileati^ 
GelK  vii.  4.) 

.  Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened  vrith 
chalk,  (creiatis  v.  gvpsatis  pedibus^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  17.  &  18L 
s.  58.  Tibull.  ii.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored,  (auribus  perforatiSi) 
Juvenal,  i.  104.  Sometimes  slaves  were  sold  on  that  condition,  tbAt  * 
if  they  did  not  please,  they  should  be  returned  (redhibeverttur)  witnm 
a  limited  time,  Cic.  OJ,  iii.  24.  Plaut.  M^isL  iii.  2.  113.  Festut.  Fo« 
reign  slaves,  when  first  brought  to  the  city,  were  called  YENALES, 
or  Skrvi  novicii,  Cic.  pro  QuincL  6.  Plin»  £p.  i.  21.  Quinctilianf 
i.  12.  2.  viii.  2.  8.  Slaves  who  had  served  lone,  and  hence  wera 
become  artful,  veteratores,  Terent  Heaut  v.  1.  lo. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free  bom  citizens  among  the  Romans,  aa 
among  other  nations,  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Much  less  was 
it  allowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.  But  as  thfs  gave  oc* 
oasioa  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  decree  of  tte  senate, 
that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  for  the  sake  of  sharing 
the  price,  should  remain  in  slavery.  Fathers  might,  indeed,  sell  their 
children  for  slaves,  but  these  did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lose 
the  rights  of  citizens.  For  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were 
held  as  Ir^enui^  not  lAbertini.  The  same  was  the  case  with  insok 
vent  debtors,  who  were  given  up  as  staves  to  their  creditors^  (inserm 
vitutem  crediioribus  addicii,)  Quinctilian.  vi.  3.  26.  v.  10,  60. 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery  by  way  of  punishment 
Thos  those  who  had  neglected  to  get  themselves  enrolled  in  the  cen*' 
floras  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,  (qtd  censum  aut  militiam  subterfuge* 
rant,)  had  their  goods  conSscated,  and  after  being  scotu^ed,  were 
sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Ctc  pro  CiBcina,  24.  Those  condemned  le 
the  mines,  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  to  any  exti*eme  punish- 
ment, were  first  deprived  of  liberty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed 
slaves  of  pumshmeutr^icr&i  p9n<pjiviigthcfntur*) 
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4.  The  children  of  any  female  riave  became  the  slaves  of  her  mas* 
ter,  lliere  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves,  bat  their  con- 
necti<Hi  was  called  CONTUBERNlUM,  and  themselves,  Contuber^ 
nale9.  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in  the  house  of  their  mastery 
were  called  VERNiE,  or  Femaculi^  hence  lingua  vemacula^  v*am, 
one's  mother  tongue.  These  slaves  were  more  petulant  than  others, 
because  they  were  commonly  more  indulged,  Horat.  Sat.  ii,  6. 66. 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house  was  called  FAMILIA, 
A«p.  yitt.  13.  Cic.  Paradox,  v.  2.  {Familia  constat  ex  servis  pluribuSf 
Cic.  Ceecin.  19*  Quindecim  liberi  hamints^  populus  est  ;  tottdem  servi^ 
familia :  totidem  vincti^  ergastulum,  Apulei.  Apol.)  and  the  slaves, 
Familiares,  Cic.  pro  Coel.  23.  Plant  Amphit.  Prol.  127.  Hence /a- 
mlioi  philosophorum^  sects,  Cic.  fin,  iv.  18.  Divin.  ii.  1.  ^tt.  ii.  16. 
Senteniiaj  qua  familiam  dudty  Uonestcm  quod  sit,  id  esse  sotUM 
BoiiUH,  the  chief  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id.  Jin.  ii.  16.  Lucius  fami^ 
tiam  duett,  is  the  chief  of  the  sect,  Id.  Phil.  v.  1 1.  Acctdit  etiam,  quod 
familiam  ducit,  &c.  is  the  chief  ground  of  praise,  Fam.  vti.  5. 

The  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  Dominus,  Terent.  Eun.  iii.  2. 
23,  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  Liv.  ii.  60.  On  this  ac- 
count Augustus  refused  the  name,  Suet.  Aug.  53.  So  Tiberius,  Id. 
27.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  ell  domestic  services,  but  were  likewise  em* 
^  p\|yed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  as  had  a  genius 
for  it,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  literature  and  the  liberal  arts, 
{artibus  ingenvis,  liberalibus  r.  honestis,  Cic.)  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  7. 
Some  of  these  were  sold  at  a  great  price,  Plin.  vii.  39.  s.  40.  Senec. 
Ep.  27.  Suet.  Jul.  47.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  10.  Hence  arose  a  prraci* 
pal  part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Crassus,  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school,  were 
called  pACDAGooi ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where  those  young 
slaves  staid,  who  were  instructed  in  literature,  {IHtra  servUes,  8e- 
nec.  Ep.  88.)  was  called  PiEOAGooroM,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27. 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour :  as  from  be- 
ing a  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town,  {Mediastinus,)  to  be  an  over- 
seer in  the  country,  (Villicus,)  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14. 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times  were 
cultivated  chiefly  bv  slaves,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  But  there  were  also  free 
men  who  wrought  for  hire,  as  among  us,  (MERCENARII,)  Cic  Off. 
i.  13.  pro  CiBcin.  59. 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over  their 
slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure,  Ju- 
renal.  Sat.yl  219.  This  right  was  exercised  with  so  great  cruelty, 
especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made 
at  difierent  times  to  restrain  it.  The  lash  was  the  common  punish- 
ment r  but  for  certain  crimes  they  used  to  be  branded  in  the  fore- 
head, and  sometimes  were  forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  round 
their  necks,  wherever  they  went,  which  was  called  FURCA ;  and 
whoever  had  been  subjected  to  tlus  punishment,  was  ever  afterwards 
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called  FURCIFER.  A  slave  that  had  been  often  beateo,  was  calftd 
MASTIGIA,  Ttr.  Adelph.  v,  2.  6.  or  VERBERO,  Id.  Phorm.  W. 
4.  3.  A  slave  who  had  been  branded,  was  called  STI6MATIAS, 
▼•  'icu^j  i.  e.  iiotis  compunctus,  Cic.  Off.  ii.  7.  IntcriptuB^  Mart  viiL 
75.  9.  LiUratuSf  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  49.  (i.  e.  Uteris  itucriptus :  8% 
urna  literata^  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  5.  2L  ensiculus  iiteratuSj  &c.  Id.  iv.  4. 
112.)  Slaves  also  by  way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in  a 
work-house,  or  bridewell,  (in  erga^tulo  v.  PISTRINO,)  where  U^ 
were  obliged  to  turn  a  mill  for  grinding  corn»  Plaut.  et  Ter.  jwfftm. 
€t  Senec.  at  Btnef.  iv.  37. 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  brin^  back  {reiruher^t  Ten 
Heaut,  iv.  2.  65.)  slaves  who  fied  from  their  masters,  (Fvamn, 
Cic.  Fam.  v.  9.)  were  called  FuoiTivAaii,  Flor,  iii.  19. 

When  slaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  vrith  a  weight 
tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  them,  FlauL  Atin.  ii,  2L 
34.  &c.  Jlui  iv.  4.  16.  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4.  43.  To  deter  slaves  from 
offending,  a  thong  {hd)tn&)  or  a  lash  made  of  leather,  was  commonly 
hung  on  the  staircase,  {in  scatis^)  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2. 15.  but  this  was 
chiefly  applied  to  younger  slaves,  Scholias.  Ibid.  Impubtrti  hab€n& 
vtlferuld  pUctebantur^  Ulpian.  D.  i.  33.  de  SC.  Silan.  Some  heie 
join  in  scatis  with  latuit^  as  Cic.  in  Mil.  15.     Phil.  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  crucified,  Jwenal. 
▼i.  219.  Cic.  in  Ferr.  v.  3.  64.  &c.  but  this  punishment  was  prohibit- 
ed under  Constantine. 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  bouse»  and  the  mur- 
derer not  discovered,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to  be  put  to 
death.  Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one  family  punished  on 
this  account.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  43. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  things,  and  might  ba 
transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  like  any  otIvBr  effects. 

Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,  Ten 
Phorm.  ii.  1.  62.  nor  make  a  will,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.  nor  inherit  any 
thing,  Id.  iv.  1 1 ;  but  gentle  masters  allowed  them  to  make  a  kind  of 
will,  {quasi  testamenta  facere^)  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16 ;  nor  eould  riaves 
serve  as  soldiers,  Id.  x.  39.  unless  first  made  free,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEin. 
ix.  547  except  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Cann&B,  8000  slaves  were  armed  without  being  freed,  Liv.  xzii.  57. 
These  were  called  VOLONES,  because  they  enlisted  voluntarily, 
Ftstus ;  and  afterwards  obtained  their  freedom  for  their  bravery, 
Im.  xxiv.  16. 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  sustenance, 
(DIMENSUM,)  commonly  four  or  five  pecks  (moite)  of  srain  a 
month,  and  five  denarii,  which  was  called  their  MENSTRUUM, 
Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1. 9.  Senec.  Ep.  80.  They  likewise  had  k 
daily  allowance,  (DIARIUM,  Horat.  Ep.  L  14  40.)  And  what  th«^ 
spared  of  this,  or  procured  by  any  other  means  with  their  masterii 
ccMisent,  was  called  their  PECULIUM.  This  moneys  with  their 
master^s  permission,  they  laid  out  at  interest,  or  purchased  with  it  a 
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abre  for  themsetTes,  from  whose  labours  they  inigfat  make  profit. 
Such  a  slave  was  called  Servi  VICARIUS,  Horat  Sat.  ii.  7. 79.  CtV. 
Verr.  i.  36.  Plauf,  Asin.  ii.  4.  27.  Martial,  ii.  18.  7.  and  constituted 
part  of  the  p^culiur^,  with  which  also  slaves  sometimes  purchased 
their  fteedom*  Cicero  says  that  sober  and  industrious  slaves,  at 
least  such  as  became  slaves  from  being  captives  in  war,  seldom  re- 
mained in  servitude  above  six  years*  PhiL  viii.  II.  At  certain  times 
daves  were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  their  masters  out  of  their 
poor  savings,  (ex  to  quod  de  dimenso  suo  unciatim  comparstrhit^)  Te- 
rent  ibid.  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  between  the  master 
«od  the  slave»  that  when  the  slave  should  pay  a  certain  sum,  the  mas- 
ter diouM  be  obliged  to  give  him  his  liberty,  Plant.  A\d.  v.  3.  Omn* 
ii.  5.  a  &c.  Rud.  iv.  2.  23.  Tacit,  xiv.  42. 

Ahbouffh  the  state  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same,  yet 
their  condition  in  families  was  very  different,  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  their  masters,  and  their  different  employments.  Some  were 
treated  with  indulgence ;  some  served  in  chains,  as  janitors  and 
door-keepers,  (ostiarii^)  and  so  in  the  country,  catenati  cuUorea^ 
Fior.  iii»  19.  Vincli  fossorts^  Lucan.  vii.  402.  others  were  confined 
m  woiithouses  below  ground,  (in  er^astulis  sid)terraneis,)  So  Pliny, 
Vincti  pedesy  damnatijSy  manwsy  inscriplique  vulius,  arva  extrcentf 
xviii.3. 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  :  as  at 
the  feast  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  Horat.  Sat*  ii.  7-  4; 
when  they  were  served  at  table  by  their  masters,  Austin,  de  Fer. 
Kom*  ii.  15.  and  on  the  Ides  of  August,  Ftstus* 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  immense, 
JuvtnaL  Ml  140.  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to  have  had  several 
thousands,  Seneca,  de  Tranq.  An.  viii.  Wars  were  sometimes  excit- 
ed by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  Flor.  iii.  19.  &  20. 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  various  public 
services,  Liv.  i.  7.  and  especially  to  attend  on  the  magistrates. 
Their  condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than  that  of  private  slaves. 
They  had  yearly  allowances  (annoa)  granted  them  by  the  public, 
Plin.  Epist.  X.  30.  40. 

There  were  also  persons  attached  to  the  soil,  (ADSCRiprmi,  vel 
gtebm  adscripti :)  concerning  the  state  of  whom,  writers  are  not 
agreed. 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  prssnomen  of  th^ir  master ;  thus,  JMbr- 
dp&resj  Lucipores,  Publipores^  (quasi  Marri^  Lucii^  Pvhlii  ptieriy  &c. 
Qmnctilian^  I.  4  26.  Afterwards  they  got  various  names,  either 
from  their  country,  or  from  other  circumstances ;  as  Syrasy  Davus, 
Qeitt^  Parmenoy  &c.  in  comic  writers ;  7tro,  Laurea,  Dionysius,  Ac. 
in  Cicero.  But  slaves  are  usually  distinguished  in  the  classics  by 
their  different  employments ;  as  Medicif  Chirurgiy  Padagogi^  Gram^ 
matici,  Scribas,  Fabric  Coqw^  dsc. 

Slaves  were  anciently  freed  in  three  virays,  Censtif  Vindiein,  H 
TntammtOf  Cic.  Topic.  2.  9eu  10. 


SLAVESi.  « 

1.  Per  CENSITM,  when  a  slave,  with  his  master's  knowledge  or 
by  his  order,  got  Us  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's  roll,  Cic  Ccrcuu 
SI  8.  99. 

%  Per  VINDICTAM,  when  a  master  going  with  his  slave  in  bis 
band  to  the  prsetor,  or  Consul,  and  in  the  provinces,  to  the  ProcoB^ 
Bul  or  ProprsBtor,  said,  *^  I  desire  that  this  man  be  free  according  to 
the  custom t>f  the  Romans;"  Huno  hominem  uberum  essk  volo 
MORE  vel  Jure  QaiRiTiuM  ;  and  the  Preetor,  if  he  approved,  putting 
a  rod  on  the  head  of  the  slave,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  76.  pronooncod, 
<*  I  say  that  this  man  is  fi-ee  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.^ 
Whereupon  tho  lictor,  or  the  master,  turning  him  round  in  a  circle, 
(which  was  called  VERTIGO,  Pers.  Sat.  v.  75.)  and  giving  him  %  - 
blow  OB  the  cheek,  {aldpa^  Isidor.  ix.  4.  whence,  multo  majonsjBiA' 
pee  mecum  veneunt^  Liberty  is  sold,  &lc.  Phadr*  ii.  5.  22.)  let  bim 
go,  (e  manu  emitubat,)  signifying  that  leave  was  granted  him  to  go 
where  he  pleased.  The  rod  with  which  the  slave  was  strack,  waa 
called  VINDICTA,  as  some  think,  from  Vindicius  or  Vmdex,  a  slave 
of  the  'Vitellii,  who  informed  the  senate  concerning  the  conspiracy 
of  the  sons  of  Brutus  and  others,  to  restore  the  Tarquins,  and  who 
is  aaid  to  have  been  first  freed  in  this  manner,  Liv.  ii.  5.  whence  also 
perhaps  Vindicurt  in  Libtrtatem,  to  free.  Mulier,  modo  quam  rat* 
dicta  redemit,  a  woman  lately  freed,  Ovid.  ArU  Am.  iii.  615. 

a  Per  TESTAMENTUM,  when  a  master  gave  his  slaves  tbenr 
liberty  by  his  will.  If  this  was  done  in  express  words,  ( Verbis  ii^ 
rectr*^  as  for  example,  Davus  servos  meus  li^er  esto  :  such  freed 
■len  were  called  ORCINI  or  Ckaronitm,  becavse  they  had  no  patron 
but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  allusion  to  which,  those  unworthy 
persons,  who  got  admission  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of  Csesar, 
were  by  the  vulgar  called  SENATORES  ORCINI,  Suet.  Avg.  36. 
But  if  the  Testator  signified  his  desire  by  way  of  request,  (verbi$ 
precativis,)  thus,  Ruoo  heredrh  meum,  ut  Davoh  manumittat; 
the  heir  {hares  fiduciarius)  retained  the  rights  of  patronage.* 

Liberty  procured  in  any  of  ^hose  methods  was  cdled  Josta  Li- 

BBRTAS. 

in  later  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  in  various  other  ways ;  by 

*  Slavery,  at  a  very  early  period  after  tl^e  Flood,  prevailed,  parbaps,  in  every 
n^on  of  tbe  Globe,  in  Asia  it  is  practised  to  this  day.  The  savage  nations  of  Al- 
itca  have  at  no  period  been  exempted  from  this  opprobriam  of  our  nature.  In  Ger- 
many, and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  sUves  were  generally  attached  to  theBoU, 
aain  Russia  aud  Poland,  at  the  present  day.  They  were  generally  eronloyad  io 
tending  cattle,  and  in  conducting  the  business  of  apiculture.  Tacitm  if,  moribm 
Oermanontm.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  according  to  tbe  same  author,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  an  Rrd«nt  gamester  to  stake  bis  personal  liberty  on  a  throw  eftha 
dice.  Tbe  latter  species  of  slaves  were  atone  considered  as  materials  of  commerce. 
In  England,  now  so  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  man»  a  species  of  slavery,  similar  to 
that  among  the  ancient  Germans,  jubsisted,  even  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  as 
appear^  from  a  Commission  issued  by  Queen  Eltxabeth  in  1574.  Colliers  and  sailers 
were  not  totally  eronncipaled  from  every  vestige  of  slavery,  till  about  the  year  17Q0. 
Before  that  period  the  sons  of  colliers  could  follow  no  other  business  but  tbai  of  their 
fathers  ^  nor  could  they  seek  employment  in  any  other  mines  than  in  those  te 
wUeh  they  ware  aUached  by  birth.    See  Smcydop.  Brit. 
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fetter,  (per  ^pistolam })  among  friends,  {inter  amicos^)  when  before 
five  witnesses  a  master  ordered  his  slave  to  be  free ;  or  by  table, 
{per  mensam^)  if  a  master  bid  a  slave  eat  at  his  table ;  Plin.  llpisL  viL 
ifk  for  it  was  thought  disgraceful  to  eat  with  slaves  or  mean  persons, 
and  benches  {subsetlia)  were  assigned  them,  not  couches.  Hence 
imi  subsellii  vir^  a  person  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaut.  Stick,  iii.  4.  32. 
There  were  many  other  methods  of  freeing  slaves,  but  these  did  not 
confer  complete  freedom.  They  only  discharged  them  from  servi- 
tude, but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  citizens ;  unless 
afterwards  the  vindicta  was  superadded,  in  presence  of  a  magistrate, 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  1&  &  32. 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same ;  they  ob- 
tained the  freedom  of  Ihe  city  with  their  liberty,  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  0. 
according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius,  Dionys.  iv.22.  d^SS. 
They  were,  however,  distributed  among  the  four  city  tribes,  as  being 
more  ignoble,  Lh.  Epit.  xx.  But  afterwards,  when  many  wortl^ 
less  and  profligate  persons,  being  freed  by  their  masters,  thus 
invaded  the  rights  of  citizens,  various  laws  were  made  to  check  the 
license  of  manumitting  slaves.  No  master  was  allowed  to  free  by 
his  will  above  a  certain  proportion  of  the  number  he  had ;  but  not 
above  100,  if  he  had  even  30,000,  which  number  some  individuals 
'  are  said  to  have  possessed,  Athen,  Deipnosoph,  vi.  20.  Hence  Se- 
neca speaks  of  vasta  spatia  terrarum  pervinclos  colenda  ;  eifamilia 
bellicosis  nationibus  major  de  Benef.  viiL  10.  and  Pliny,  of  legions  of 
alaves,  so  that  a  master  needed  a  person  to  tell  him  their  names,  {no^ 
nunclator,)  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6.  So  Petronius  Arbiter,  37.  Sc  117.  Augus- 
tas ordained  by  law,  called  ^lia  Sentia^  that  no  slave  who  had  ever 
lor  the  sake  of  a  crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipt,  tortured,  or 
branded  in  the  face,  although  freed  by  his  master,  should  obtain  the 
freedom  of  the  city ;  but  should  always  remain  in  the  state  of  the 
Dtdititii^  who  were  indeed  free,  but  could  not  aspire  to  the  advan-^ 
tages  of  Roman  citizens.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  The  reason  of  this  law  may 
be  gathered  from  Dionys.  iv.  24 

^erwards  bv  the  law  called  Junta  Norhana^  because  it  was  passed 
in  the  coiisulship  of  I^.  Junius  Norbanus,  A.  U.  771.  those  freed 
ptr  fpistolam^  inter  armr.oSy  or  by  the  other  less  solemn  methods,  did 
not  obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  of  the  Latins,  who  were 
transplanted  into  colonies.  Hence  they  were  called  LATINl  JU- 
NIANI,  or  simply  LATINI,  Plxn.  Ep.  x.  105. 

Slaves  when  made  free,  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the  temple  of 
Fsronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badffe  of  liberty,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Mn.  viii.  664.  Im.  xIv.  44.  Hence,  Adpileum  servum  vocare^ 
for  ad  libertatem^  Liv.  ibid.  They  also  were  presented  with  a  white 
robe  and  a  ring  by  their  master.  They  then  assumed  a  pranome% 
and  prefixed  the  name  of  their  patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcui 
T\iUin8  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Persioa 
says,  Verterit  hunc  Dominus  ;  momento  turlnnis  exit  MARCUS  Da- 
ina»  Sat.  v.  77*  Hence  Tanquam  habeas  tria  nofmna^  for  tmqwm  lUtr 
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M,  JoveiML  V,  I90l  So  fereigoen,  whea  admitted  to  tbe  freedom 
of  the  city»  assumed  the  name  of  that  person,  by  whose  &voiir  they 
obtained  it,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  35.  36. 

Patfons  retained  ▼arious  rights  over  their  freedmeo.  If  tbe  |»» 
tvoo  was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  ireedman  was  bound,  in  the  same 
Bsanoer  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to  his  abilities.  And  if 
a  petron  failed  to  support  his  freedman  when  poor,  he  was  deprived 
cS  the  r^ts  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron  aaceeeded 
to  his  eifects. 

Those  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  then*  patrons,  wera 
condemned  to  the  mines  {ad  lautumias ;)  and  the  Bmperor  Claa* 
diuB,  by  a  law,  reduced  them  to  their  former  slavery,  (in  sertUuitm 
revocaviif)  Suet  Claud.  25.  Ldberhtm^  (/td  probatut  fuerit  patrww 
delatores  sHmmisisse^  qui  de  statu  ejusfacerent  ei  qtiasliofun^  strvum 
paironi  esstjtusit,  L.  5«  Vig.  de  jure  Patron. 

WRIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS,  and  afihe  diferent  Inhabitants 
of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Whilb  Rome  was  but  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  whoever  fixed 
tbeir  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory,  obtained  the  rights  of 
citizens. 

To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an  asylnm 
or  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and  malefactor^ 
whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neighbouring  states,  Iav.  L 
8.  because  no  one  could  be  taken  from  thence  to  punishment.  Id* 
XXXV.  51.  Tac.  ^nn.  iii.  60.  Even  vanquished  enemies  were  trans* 
planted  to  Rome,  and  became  citizens.  In  this  manner  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  granted  by  Romulus  to  the  Cmnintnses^  Camerinif 
Jlntemnates,  Crustimnni^  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sabioes.  The  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  bis  successors,  who  transplanted  the  Albana 
and  other  vanquished  tribes  to  Rome,  Liv.  i.  29.  33.  Likewise 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  given 
to  a  great  many,  especially  after  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls ;  at  which  time,  that  it  might  be  rebuUt  with  more 
q>lendour,  new  citizens  were  assumed  from  the  FeienteSf  Capenaies^ 
and  Faltsci^  Liv»  vi.  4. 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  who 
were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were  called  MUNICl- 
PIA,  and  the  inhabitants  MUNICIPES,  because  they  might  enjoy 
offices  at  Rome,  {munia  v,  munera  capere  poterant.)  When  any  of 
these  fixed  their  abode  at  Rome,  they  became  Cives  Inoenui,  Cic 
BnU.  75.  de  Lefrg.  ii.  3.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  same  person 
might  enjoy  the  highest  honours  both  at  Rome,  and  in  his  own  free 
town.  Thus  Milo,  while  he  stood  candidate  for  the  Consulship  at 
Rome,  was  Dictator  in  his  own  native  city,  Lanuvium,  Cic.pro  Mil, 
37.    The  free  town  in  which  one  was  born  was  called  patria  oxa- 
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BMA»  fiaHirtB  vdl  tocu  Rome,  (qua  exceptus  est^)  patria  comiOiiti^ 
eiipitatis  yrel  juris.    Cia  de  liegg.  ii.  2. 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended,  and  the 
4igmiy  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be  mone  valued,  the 
fi^eedom  of  the  city  (jus  civitatit)  was  more  sparingly  conferred,  and 
in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  different  merits  of  the  allies 
towards  the  republic.  To  some  the  right  of  voting  (jus  s^^agii). 
was  given,  and  to  others  not.  The  people  of  C»re  were  the  first 
wKo  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  without  the  right  uf  voting ; 
for  having  received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Ves- 
tal Viisins  and  priests,  when  they  Hed  from  the  Gauls,  ^.  GelL  xvi. 
1&  Tne  freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  after  given  in  this  manner  to 
the  people  of  Capua,  Fundi,  Forraiae,  Cumae,  and  Sinuessa,  Liv^ 
viii*  14.  to  the  inhabitants  of  Acerra,  ibid.  17.  and  of  Anagnia,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum,  receiv* 
ed  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  voting,  Liv.  viii.  14. 
and  of  Privernum.  {Privtrnates^)  c.  21.  But  several  cities  of  the 
Utrnici  preferred  their  own  laws,  Lit.  ix.  43.  In  process  of  time, 
this  right  was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of  the  Latin  natne  ;  and  after 
the  social  or  Italian  war,  it  was  communicated  to  all  the  Italians 
south  of  the  River  Rubicon  on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca 
CO  the  lower  sea.  Afterwards  the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisal* 
pine  Gaul,  which  hence  began  to  be  called  Gallia  Togata.  Ai^^stus 
was  very  sparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  but  the  sue* 
eeeding  Emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different  times  granted 
it  to  different  cities  and  nations.  At  last  Caracalla  granted  the  free* 
dom  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjov  the  right  of  citizens  were  anciently  call- 
ed  HOSTES,  and  aftervvaVds  PEREGRINI,  Cic.  Off.  i.  12.*  After 
Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over  Latium,  then  over  Italy, 
ttild  lastly,  over  great  part  of  the  world,  the  rights  which  the  subjects 
of  that  empire  enjoyeid,  came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds  ;  which, 
ttiay  be  called  Jus  Quiritium,  Jus  Laiiiy  Jus  Italicum^  Jus  Provincial 
rum  vel  ProviuciaU. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
sens,  which  were  different  at  different  times.  These  rights  wera 
either  private  or  public  :  the  former  were  properly  called  Jus  Quu 
riiium,  and  the  latter  Jus  Civitatis^  Plin.  £p.  x.  4.  6.  22.  Cic.  ia 
Rul^  ii.  19.  as  with  us  there  is  a  distinction  between  denization  and 
naturalization. 

1.  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

The  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  Libertaiis^  the 
right  of  liberty :  2.  Jus  Gentilitalis  ti  Familiar  the  right  of  family ; 
3.  Jus  Connuhii^  the  right  of  marriage  ;  4.  Jus  Patrium^  the  right  of 
a  father :  5.  Jus  Dominii  Legiiimiy  the  right  of  legal  property ;  6L 
Ju9  Ttsiamtnii  tt  Hmrediiatis,  the  right  of  making  a  will,  and  of  suo- 
iSNding  to  an  inheritance ;  and  7.  Jus  Tuidcs,  the  right  of  tutelage 
or  wardship. 
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L  TU  RIGHT  o/UBERTY. 

Tais  comprehended  FREEDOM»  not  onl^  from  the  power  of 
mastersi  (dominarum)^  bat  ako  from  the  dommion  of  tyrants,  tte 
severity  of  mogistntes,  the  cruelty  of  cieditors,  and  the  insolence 
of  more  poweml  citueens* 

After  tne  eipolsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Brutus,  that 
no  one  should  be  king  at  Rome ;  and  that  whoever  should  form  a 
design  of  making  himself  king,  might  be  slain  with  impunity.  At  the 
same  time  the  people  were  bound  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  ne^ 
▼er  suffer  a  king  to  be  created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treatment  of 
magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them  to  the  people, 
and  that  the  person  who  appealed  should  m  no  manner  be  punished, 
till  the  people  determined  the  matter ;  but  chiefly,  by  the  assistance 
<if  the  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Camiiia  CentunaiOt 
could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  Citizen.  No  magistrate 
was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capitally.  The  single  ex« 
pression, ''I  am  a  Roman  Citizen,''  checked  their  severest  de- 
crees, Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  54.  &  57.  &c.  Hence,  QUIRITARE  did- 
iuTj  tjvi  QyirMumJidem  damans  implotaU  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling,  y. 
7.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  32.  Liv.  zxix.  8.  Acts  xxii.  25. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  insolvent 
debtors  should  be  given  up  (add^trenlut)  to  their  creditors  to  be 
bound  in  fetters  and  cords,  {comptdihus  el  nervis^)  whence  they  were 
called  NEXI,OBiERATI,  etADDICTL  And  although  they  did 
not  entirek  lose  the  rights  of  freemen,  yet  they  were  in  actual  dave- 

2,  and  often  treated  more  harshly  than  even  slaves  themselveN, 
rp.  ii.  23. 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not  find 
a  cautioner  {vindtx  vel  exprommor)  within  sixty  days,  his  bod}r  {cor" 
put)  literally,  accordioff  to  some,  but  more  probably,  according  to 
others,  his  effects,  might  be  cut  into  pieces,  (secari,)  and  divided 
among  his  creditors,  A.  Oeil.  xx.  1.  Thus  sectio  is  put  for  the  puiv 
ehase  of  the  whole  booty  of  any  place,  or  of  the  whole  effects  of  a 
proscribed  or  condemned  person,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  26.  or  for  the  booty 
or  goods  themselves.  Cos,  de  fie//.  Gafl.  ii.  33-  Cic.  Inv.  i.  45.  and 
seeiores  for  the  purchasers,  Ascon^  m  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  because  thejr 
made  pn^  by  seUing  them  in  parts ;  (a  seco.)  Hence  Sectores  col' 
lorum  tt  honoT%mi^  L  e.  aui  proscriptos  occidebani  ei  bona  eorum  erne* 
6anf,  Cic  Rose*  Am.  29. 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers,  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  429, 
whereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  should  be  kept  in  irons  or 
bonds ;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his  person,  should  be  given 
up  to  his  creditors,  Liv.  viii.28. 

.  But  the  people,  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free  them  from 
prison,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  which 

7  * 
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they  used  to  call  NEW  TABLES.  But  this  was  never  granted  them. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a  law  passed  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  silver 
was  paid  with  brass,  as  it  is  expressed,  SallusL  Cat.  38.  that  is,  the 
fourth  part  of  the  debt  only  was  paid,  VelL  ii*  33.  an  a«  for  a  ««- 
teHiw,  and  a  ststertitM  for  a  dcnaritw;  or  25  for  lOO^  and  350  for 
lOGO.  Julius  Caesar,  after  his  victory  in  the  civil  war,  enacted 
something  of  the  same  kind,  Cas.  BtlL  Civ.  iii.  1.  Suti.  Jul.  14. 

2.  Tht  RIGHT  0/ FAMILY. 

Each  gens  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  riles,  peculiar  to 
itself,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  mammer  as  effects, 
Iav.  iv.  3.  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the  same  family  (ag- 
naii)  failed,  those  of  the  same  gtns  (gtntilea)  succeeded,  in  prefer- 
ence to  relations  by  the  mother's  side  (co^nati)  of  the  same  family 
(/omi/m).  No  one  could  pass  from  a  Patrician  family  to  a  Plebeian, 
or  from  a  Plebeian  to  a  Patrician,  unless  by  that  form  of  adoption, 
which  could  only  be  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiaia.  Thus  Clodius, 
the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  he  might  be 
created  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Cic.  Dam,  15.  AU.  i.  18.  &  19. 

3.  The  RIGHT  0/ MARRIAGE. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  barbarian, 
or  a  foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  people ;  as  Liv, 
xxxviii.  36.  CONNUBIUM  est  matrimonium  inter  cives  ;  inter  ser- 
vos  ati/em,  aui  inter  civium  et  peregrince  conditionia  homiumiaut  ser^ 
vilis,  non  est  Connubium,  sed  CONTUBERNIUM,  Boeth.  in  Cic 
Top.  4.  By  the  laws  of  the  Decemviri^  intermarriages  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  prohibited.  But  this  restriction  was 
aoon  abolished,  Liv.  iv.  6.  Aftervrards,  however,  when  a  Patrician 
lady  married  a  Plebeian,  she  was  said  Pairibus  envbercj  and  was  ex- 
,  eluded  from  the  sacred  rights  of  Patrician  ladies,  Liv.  x.  23.  When 
any  woman  married  out  of  her  clan,  it  was  called  Oentis  enuptio ; 
which  likewise  seems  andently  to  have  been  forbidden.  Liv.  xxxix. 
19.  The  different  kinds  of  marriage,  &a  wiU  be  treated  of  after- 
wards* 

4.  The  RIGHT  of  a  FATHER. 

A  rATHER,  among  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  when  infants ; 
which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages,  as  among 
other  nations,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  Suet.  Octav.  6£ 
Calig.  5.  Tacit.,  Hist.  iv.  5.  Senec.  de  Ben.  iii.  13.  &c.  and  a  new- 
bom  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence some  persons  for  him,  lifted  it  from  the  gronnd,  (terrA  levdsutf) 
and  placed  it  on  his  bosom  i  hence  tollereJUiumy  to  educate ;  non  toU 
lere,  to  expose.  But  even  when  his  children  were  grovn  up,  he 
might  imprison,  scoui^e,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country, 
and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they 
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deserved  it.  Sail.  Cat.  39.  Liv,  il  41.  yiii.  7.  Dionvs*  Tiii.  79« 
Hence  a  father  is  called  a  domestic  judge,  or  magistrate^  by  Seneca ; 
and  a  censor  of  his  son,  by  Sueton.  Claud,  16.  Romulus,  howerery 
at  first  permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cases,  Dionys.  ii.  15.  is. 
22. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father^s  consent ; 
and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  FECULIUM,  as  that 
of  a  slave,  Liv.  ii.  41.  If  he  acquired  it  in  war,  it  was  called  P£* 
CULIUM  CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  vras  in  some  respects  harder  than  that  of 
a  slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once,  became  free  ;  but  a  son  not,  un- 
less sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  father  was  suspended^ 
when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public  office,  but  not  extinmiisli- 
ed,  Iav*  ib.  For  it  continued  not  only  during  the  life  of  the  cfaildreny 
but  likewise  extended  to  grandchildren,,  and  great  grandchildren^ 
None  of  them  became  their  own  masters,  {sui  juris,)  till  the  death 
of  their  father  and  grandfather.  A  daughter  by  marriage  passed 
from  the  power  of  her  father  under  that  of  her  husband. 

EMANCIPATION  and  ADOPTION. 

When  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority,  (EMAN* 
CI  PARE,)  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the  Praetor,  or  some 
magistrate,  (apud  guem  legis  actio  erat,)  and  there  sell  him  three 
times,  PER  MS  et  libram,  as  it  was  termed,  to  some  friend,  who 
was  called  Pater  Fidu.ciarius,  because  he  was  bound  after  the 
third  sale  to  sell  him  back  {remancipare)  to  the  natural  father.  There 
were  besides  present,  a  Libripens,  who  held  a  brazen  balance ;  five 
witnesses,  Roman  citizens,  past  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  an  antes-* 
iatus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  so  named,  because  he  summoned  the 
witnesses  by  touching  the  tip  of  their  ears,  Hor,  Sat.  i.  9.  76«  In 
the  presence  of  these,  the  natural  father  gave  over  (mancipabatf 
u  e.  manu  tradehat)  his  son  to  the  purchaser,  adding  these  words, 
Maivcupo  TiBi  iiUNc  FiLiuM,  QUI  Mftos  ost.  Then  the  purchaser, 
holding  a  brazen  coin  (serttrtius,)  said,  Hung  ego  bominem  sse 
Jure  Quiritium  mbum  esse  aio,  isquE  Mini  emptus  est  hoc  jerb, 
jekeaque  libra  :  and  having  struck  the  balance  with  the  coin, 
gave  it  to  the  natural  father  by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumit*- 
ted  the  son  in  the  usual  form.  But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Ro« 
man  law,  a  son,  after  being  manumitted  once  and  again,  fell  back 
into  the  power  of  his  father ;  the  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be 
repeated,  either  on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  same  witnesses^ 
or  on  different  days,  and  before  different  witnesses ;  and  then  the 
purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting  him,  which  would  have  conferred 
a  jus  patroTiatiis  on  himself,  soki  him  back  to  the  natural  father, 
who  iipmediately  manumitted  him  by  the  same  formalities  as  a 
slave,  {LibrA  et  0re  liberatum  emittebai^  lav.  vi.  14)  Thus  the 
son  became  his  own  master;  (sui  juris  f actus  est,)  Liv.  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  BeUingper  m  vel  assem  et  Mram^  took  its  rise  from 
this ;  that  the  ancient  nomans,  when  they  had  no  coined  money. 
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Iao.  TV.  60.  and  afterwards,  when  they  used  atsts  of  a  pomd  weight, 
weighed  their  money,  and  did  not  count  it 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grandchildren,  the  same  fonnalitie* 
were  used,  out  only  once,  (%jmica  mancipatio  suffidtbat  ;)  they  were 
not  thrice  repeated,  as  in  emancipating  a  son.  But  these  formalities, 
like  others  of  the  Mne  kind,  in  process  of  time  came  to  be  thought 
troublesome.  Athaiiasius,  therefore,  and  Justinian,  invented  new 
modes  of  emancipation..  Athanasiu»  appointed,  that  it  should  be 
sufficient,  if  a  fatfier  shoii^ed  to  a  jud^  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
for  emancipating  hift  m^  ;  and  Justinian,  that  a  father  should  go  to 
any  magistrate  competent,  and  before  him,  with  the  consent  of  hit 
son,  signify,  that  he  freed .  his  son  from  his  power,  by  saying,  Hunc 
sui  Juris  esse  fatior,  mea^ue  manu  mitto. 

When  a  man  had  no  child^nof  his  own,  lest  his  sacred  rites  and 
name  should  be  lost,  he  might  assume  strangers  {txiraneos)  as  hit 
children  by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  was  his  own  master,  {sui  juris,)  it  was  call* 
ed  ARR06ATI0,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Comilia  Curiatay  by 
proposing  a  bill  to  the  people,  {per  populi  rogattonem,)  Gell.  v.  19. 

If  he  was  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called  ADOPTIO, 
and  was  perfonned  before  the  Praetor  or  President  of  a  province,  or 
any  other  magistrate,  (apud  quern  legis  actio  erat.)  The  same  for- 
malities were  used  as  in  emancipation.  It'  might  be  done  in  any 
place,  SueL  Avg,  64.  The  adopted  passed  into  the  family,  and 
name,  and  assumed  the  sacred  rites  of  the  adopter,  and  also  suc- 
ceeded to  his  fortune.  Cicero  makes  no  distinction  between  these 
two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calk  both  by  the  general  name  of  Adoptio. 

The  RIGHT  of  PROPERTY. 

Things,  with  respect  to  property  among  the  Romans,  were  va- 
riously divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DIVINE  RIGHT, 
others  of  HUMAN  RIGHT:  the  former  were  called  sacred,  (RES 
SACRiE ;)  as,  altars,  Umples,  or  any  thing  publicly  consecrated  to 
the  gods  by  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs :  or  religious,  (RELI- 
GIQSiE  ;)  as.  Sepulchres,  &c. :  or  inviolable  (SANCTiE,  i.  e.  alu 
ua  sanctione  muniim  ;)  as,  the  walls  and  gates  of  a  city,  Macrob. 
hi.  iii.  3.   -  '  ' 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples  were  rendered 
sacred  by  inauguration  or  dedication,  that,  is,  by  being  consecrated 
by  the  augurs,^  {consecrata  inaugurataoue.)  Whatever  was  legally 
consecrateid,  was  ever  after  unapplicable  to  profane  uses,  Plin.  Ep. 
ix.  39.  X.  58.  59.  76.  Temples  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
gods,  and  could  not  be  the  property  of  a^rivate  person.  Things 
ceased  to  be  sacred  by  bein^  unhallowed,  {exavguratione,  Liv.  i.  55.) 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it,  1.  6. 
§  4.  D.  de  divis,  rei. 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious  because  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
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infernal  gods,  (Dtu  man^nis  vel  tn/em.)  Without  the  peiroission 
of  the  pontiffs,  no  sepulchre  could  be  built  or  repaired ;  nor  could 
the  property  in  them  be  transferred,  but  only  the  right  of  burying  in 
them,  (jus  mortuum  inftrendu)  The  walls  of  cities  were  also  dedi- 
cated by  certain  solemn  ceremonies,  and  therefore  they  were  held 
inviolable,  (sancti^  and  could  not  be  raised  or  repaired  without  the 
authority  of  the  pontiffs. 

Things  of  human  right  were  called  Profane^  (res  PROFANiE  ;) 
and  were  either  PUBLIC  and  COMMON ;  as,  the.  air^  running  wo- 
ier^  the  sea,  and  its  shores^  &c.  Virg.  Mn,  vii.  2S9.  Cic.  Rose.  Am*  26. 
or  PRIVATE,  which  might  be  the  property  of  individuals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and  public,  but 
most  writers  do  not.     The  things,  of  which  a  whole  society  or  cor- 

K>ration  had  the  property,  and  each  individual  the  use,  were  called 
ES  UNIVERSITATIS,  or  more  properly,  RES  PUBLICiE, 
(quasi  poptUictt,  a  populo^  the  property  of  the  people  ;)  as,  theatres^ 
balhs^  highways^  &c.  And  those  thipgs  were  called  RES  COM- 
MUNES, which  either  could  be  the  property  of  no  one,  as  the  otr^ 
light,  &C.  Ovid.  Met.'u  135.  vi.  349.  or  which  were  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  more  than  one  ;  as,  a  cottmion  wall,  a  common  field,  &c 
CoMHUNE,  a  flubst  is  put  for  the  commonwealth,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  46. 
63b  &  69.  Horat.  Od,  ii.  15.  13.  Hence,  in  commune  consuUre,  pro* 
desse,  conferre,  metuere,  &c.  for  the  public  good. 

Thinffs  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called  RES 
NULLlUS  ;  as,  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  discoDtrtd^  animals  not 
claimed,  &c  To  this  class  was  referred  hcereditas  jacens,  or  an  es- 
tate in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  demise  of  the  last  occupier 
and  the  entry  of  the  successor. 

Things  were  either  MOVEABLE  or  IMMOVEABLE.  The 
moveable  things  of  a  farm  were  called  Rota  Casa,  sc.  et ;  i.  e.  Eruta 
et  C<Bsa ;  as,  sand,  coals,  stones,  &c  which  were  commonly  expect- 
ed, (recepta,)  or  retained  by  the  seller,  Cic.  Top.  28.  Orat,  ii.  55. 

Thin^  were  also  divided  into  CORPOREAL,  i.  e.  which  might 
be  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL ;  as,  rights,  servitudes,  &c.  The 
former  Cicero  calls.  Res  qua  sunt :  the  latter.  Res  qux  intelliguntur^ 
Topic.  6.  But  others,  perhaps  more  properly,  call  the  former,  RES» 
things  :  and  the  latter,  JURA,  rights  ;  Quinctilian.  v.  10.  116. 

The  division  of  things  ilorace  briefly  expresses  thus : 

Fttt^  hoe  sapientia  quondam, 
Publica  prkatit  teeeniere  saera  profanis, 

de  Art.  Poet.  396. 
So  Corn.  Nep09.  in  vita  Ihemut.  6. 

Private  things  (res  PRlVATiE)  among  the  Romans,  were  either 
RES  MANCIPI,  or  NEC  MANCIPL 

RES  MANCIPI  were  those  things  which  might  be  sold  and  alien- 
alted,  or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one  person  to  an- 
other, by  a  certain  rite  used  among  Roman  citizens  only ;  so  that  the 
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purchaser  might  take  tfiem  as  it  were  with  his  hand  (manu  caperet ;] 
whence  he  was  called  MANCEP8,  and  the  things  res  MANCIPI, 
vel  Mancupij  contracted  for  Manapiu  And  it  behoved  the  seller  to 
be  answerable  for  them  to  the  purchaser,  to  secure  the  possession 
{periculum  judicii,  vel  auctoritatem^  vel  evictionem  prastarty  &c.) 
Cic.  pro  MurenOy  2. 

NEC  MANCIPI  reSf  were  those  things  which  could  not  be  thus 
transferred:  whence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  on  the  purchaser, 
Plaul.  Pers.  iv.  3.  55.  &c.  Thus,  mancipvum  and  usus  are  distin- 
guished ;  Vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur^  in  property  or  perpetui^, 
omnibm  usu,  Lucret.  iii.  985.  So  mancipium  and  fructusj  Cic 
Epist.  Faoi.  vii.  29.  30. 

The  RES  MANCIPI  were, — 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or  coun- 
try within  Italy ;  {Prmdia  urbana  et  rustica  in  solo  Italico  ;)  or  in 
tli^  provinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  obtained  the  jus  Italicum. 
Other  farms  in  the  provinces  were  called  posstssiones^  not  pradta^ 
and  because  proprietors  gave  in  an  account  of  their  families  and  for- 
tunes to  the  censors,  they  were  called  Pradia  censui  censmdo^  Cic. 
Ero  Flacc.  32. — 2.  Slaves. — 3.  Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with 
ack  or  neck,  {dorso  vel  cervice  domiii ;)  as,  horses^  oxen^  asses^ 
mules  ;  but  not  wild  beasts,  although  tamed  ;  as,  elephants^  camels. 
— 4.  Pearls  {margaritcs^)  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  60. — 5.  The  rights  of  coun- 
try farms,  called  servitudes,  (SERVITUTES,)  Ulpian. 

The  servitudes  of  farms  b  the  country,  were, — 1.  The  right  of 
going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another,  (ITER ;) — )L  Of  driving 
a  beast  or  wagon  not  loaded,  (ACTUS ;) — 3.  Of  driving  loaded 
wagons,  (VIA  ;\— 4.  Of  carrying  water,  (AQUEDUCTUS ;)  either 
by  canals  or  leaden  pipes,  {per  canales  v.  fistulas  plumbeas,) 
Vitruv.  viiL  7. — ^The  breadth  of  a  wa,  when  straight,  was  eight  feet; 
at  a  turn,  (in  anfractum  v.  infiexu,)  sixteen  feet ;  the  breadui  of  an 
actus,  four  feet ;  but  the  breadth  of  an  iter  is  uncertain. 

To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water,  {aqua 
haustus  ;)  the  driving  of  cattle  to  water,  {pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsus  ;) 
the  right  of  feeding ;  of  making  lime,  {calcis  coquendcs,)  and  of  dig- 
ging sand."* 

Farms  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  were  called  PRiEDIA  LIBE- 
RA, optima  jure  v.  condilione  optima:  others,  (quoi  serviebant,  servi* 
tutem  debebant,  vel  servituii  erant  obnoxiuy)  were  called  PRJEDIA 
SERVA,  Cic.  in  Hull,  iii,  2. 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PRiEDIA  URBANA,  and  were 
reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  accession  {jure  fundi ;)  for  all  build- 
ings and  lands  were  called  FUNDI ;  but  usually  buildings  in  the 
city  were  called  ^des  ;  in  the  country,  Filta.  A  place  in  the  city 
without  building,  was  called  AREA ;  in  the  country,  ACER.  A 
^Id  mth  buildings  was  properly  called  FUNDUS. 

*  Most  of  thete  privilegef,  dtnomitiated  bj  the  Romans,  SenUwist^  or  Scrpttudiuen 
may,  and  oftea  are,  reienred  in  the  sale  of  property  among  as. 
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The  senritudes  of  the  Prctdia  uHtana  were, — 1.  Servitus  ONE- 
RIS  F£RENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  support  the  house  of  ano- 
ther by  a  pillar  or  wall ;— 2.  Servitus  TIGNI  1 MMITTENDI,  when 
one  was  bound  to  allow  a  neighbour  to  drive  a  beam,  a  stone,  or  iron 
into  his  wall ;  for  tignum  among  lawyers  signified  all  kinds  of  ma- 
terials for  building. 

Anciently,  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  sliould  be  an 
interstice  left  between  houses  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half,  whidi 
was  called  AMBITUS,  (Festus,^  or  AN6IPORTUS,  vel-um,  and 
this  was  usually  a  thoroughfare,  but  sometimes  not,  Ter.  Addftk,  iv. 
2.  39.  For  when  Rome  became  crowded  with  houses,  these  inter- 
stices were  only  left  between  some  houses.  Nero,  after  the  dread- 
ful fire  which  happened  in  his  time,  restored  the  ancient  mode  of 
building  bouses  distinct  from  one  another,  TadU  Ann.  xv.  43. 

Houses,  which  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  were  called  INSULiE,  Ftstus.  Sometimes  domua 
and  insulit  are  distinguished,  SmU  Net.  16.  &  38.  where  domus  is 
supposed  to  Btgttify  the  houses  c^  the  great,  and  insida  those  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this  was  not  the  case,  rather  the 
contrary ;  as,  Intvda  Clodu^  LmuIH^  Ac.  (Xc.  Under  the  emperors, 
any  lodgings  {hospitia)  or  houses  to  be  let,  (Mde$  mercede  locandm^ 
v^l  domus  conductiim,)  were  called  msula^  and  the  inhabKants  df 
them,  Inquilini^  or  Instdarii ;  which  last  name  is  also  applied  to  those 
who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  genii  of  each  insula.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  insuliB  were  called  DOMINI  insularuh.  Suet.  Jul. 
41.  Tib.  48.  vel  pRiCDioauH,  Plm.  Ep.  x.  44. 45.  and  their  agents 
procuratores  insularum.  For  want  of  room  in  the  city,  houses  were 
commonly  raised  to  a  great  height  by  stories,  (contignaH&nibus  v. 
tabtdatis,)  which  were  occupied  by  different  families,  and  at  a  great 
rent,  Juvenal,  iii.  166.  The  uppermost  stories  or  garrets  were 
called  aznacida.  He  who  rentea,  (mercede  conducebat)  an  instdOf 
or  any  part  of  it,  was  called  inqtiilinus.  Hence  Catiline  contempt- 
uously calls  Cicero,  Iruixtilinus  ciois  ui^is  Roma^  Salhist.  Cat.  31. 

There  was  also,^.  Servitus  STILLICIDII  ET  PLUMINIS, 
whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which  fell  from  his  house, 
into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour ;  or  to  receive  the  water, 
which  feU  fix>m  his  neighbour's  house,  into  his  area. — 4.  Servitus 
CLOACA,  the  right  of  conveying  a  private  common  sewer  through 
the  property  of  a  neighbour,  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  built  by  Tar- 
quin.— 5.  Servitus  NON  ALTIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereby  one  was 
bound  not  to  raise  his  house  above  a  certain  he^ht ;  so  as  not  to  ob- 
struct the  prospects  and  lights  of  his  neighbour.  The  height  of 
houses  was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustus  to  70  feet,  Strab.  v.  p. 
162.  Suet.  Aug*  89.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43. — ^There  was  also  a  servi- 
tude, that  one  should  not  make  new  windows  in  his  wall ;  Lumiha 
tJTi  NUNC  SUNT,  iTA  8INT,  Ctc.  rfc  Oral.  i.  39. 

These  servitudes  of  city  properties,  some  annex  to  res  mancipi^ 
and  some  to  res  neo  mancipL 
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MODES  of  acquiring  PROPERTY. 

The  traDtferriog  of  the  property  of  the  ra  mancipif  (ABALIB* 
NATIO,  vel  iransUiio  dominii,  v.  proprietatis^)  was  madel>y  a  cer- 
tain act,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  MANCIPIUM,  {Cic.  Off.  iiu 
16.  de  Oral.  i.  39.)  in  which  the  same  formalities  were  observed  as 
in  emancipating  a  son»  only  that  it  was  done  but  once.  This  Cicero 
calls  tradUio  alteri  nexu.  Topic.  5.  s.  28.  thus.  Dare  mancipioy  i.  e. 
ex  forma  vel  lege  mancipii^  to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing  in  that 
manner;  accipere^  to  receive  it,  PlarU.  Cure.  iv.  2w  8.  7nn.  ii.  4- 
19.  Juraty-^e  fore  mancipii  tempus  in  omne  tui^  devoted  to  you, 
Ovid.  PonU  iv.  5.  39.  Sui  inancipii  esse^  to  be  ope'«  own  master* 
to  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  no  one»  Cic*  ad  Brut,  16.  So  man- 
cipare  agrum  alicuu  to  sell  an  estate  to  any  one,  Plin.  Eip,  vii.  18. 
emanciparefnndos^  to  divest  one's  self  of  the  property,  and  convey 
it  to  another,  Id.  x.  3. 

Cicero  commonly  uses  mancipium  and  nexnm  or  -us,  as  of  the 
tsame  import ;  pro  Muren.  2.  pro  Flacc.  32.  Cacin.  16.  but  some* 
times  he  distinguishes  them ;  as^  de  Harvsp.  7.  where  mancipium 
implies  complete  property,  and  nexus  only  the  right  of  obligation, 
as  when  one  receives  any  thing  by  way  of  a  pledge.  Thus  a  cre- 
ditor had  his  insolvent  debtor  jure  next,  but  not  jure  mancipii^  as  he 
possessed  his  slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  property ;  as 
1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  Cic.  Top.  5.  when  a 
person  gave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before  the  praetor  or  president 
of  a  province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  person  who  claimed  them, 
{vindicanii  addicebat ;)  which  chiefly  took  place  in  the  case  of  debt- 
ors, who,  when  they  were  insolvent,  gave  up  their  goods  {Jxma  cede^ 
bant)  to  their  creditors. 

2.  USUCAPTIO  vel  USUCAPIO,  Gc.  Cmcin.  26.  Legg.  i.2L 
and  also  usiis  auctoritas,  when  one  obtained  the  property  of  a  thing, 
by  possessing  it  for  ascertain  time  without  interruption,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  for  two  years,  if  it  was  a  farm  or  im- 
moveable, and  for  one  year  if  the  thing  was  moveable ;  Ut  usus 
AUCTORiTAS,  1.  o.  jus  dominii^  quod  usu  paratur^  fundi  bienniuji, 

CATERARUM    RERUM    ANNUS  USU«  CSSET.    P/tfl.  Ep.    V.    1.      But    this 

took  place  only  anoong  citizens.  For  Adversus  hostem,  i.  e.  pere- 
grinum^  aterna  auctoritas  brat  ;  sc.  alicujus  ret,  Cic  Off.  i.  12. 
i.  e.  res  semper  vindicari  poterat  a  peregrinoj  et  nunquam  tisu  capi. 
Hence  Cicero  says,  Mhil  morlales  a  diis  usucapere  possttnt.  If  there 
was  any  interruption  in  the  possession,  it  was  called  USURP ATIO, 
which,  in  country  farms,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  breaking  off 
the  shoot  of  a  tree,  (surculo  defringendo,)  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  26.  But 
afterwards  a  longer  time  was  necessary  to  constitute  prescription, 
especially  in  the  provinces ;  namely,  ten  years  among  those  who 
were  present,  and  twenty  years  among  those  who  were  absent. 
Sometimes  a  length  of  time  was  required  beyond  remembrance. 
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This  new  method  of  acquiring  property  by  possession,  was  called . 
LONGA  POSSESSIONE  CAPIO,  or  LONGiE  POSSESSIONIS 
PRiEROGATlVA,  vel  PRiESCRIPTIO.* 

3.  £MITIO  SUB  CORONA,  i.  e.  purchasing  captives  in  war» 
who  were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.'    See  p.  48. 

4  AUCTIO^  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  pubUc  sale,  (has* 
tfZj  ¥.  vocipraconia  svbjidtbantur^  when  a  spear  being  set  up,  and  a 
public  crier  calling  out  the  price,  {praxont  pretiurn  prodamantt^  die 
magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them  (addicthat)  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  26.  The  person  who  bade,  held  up  his  rai- 
ger,  {digitum  toUebai,)  Cic  Verr.  i.  54.  digiio  licilus  est^  iiu  11. 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things  which  were 
taken  in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner*  Hence  hasta  is  put  for  a 
public  sale,  and  siA  hasta  ventre,  to  be  pubUcly  sold. 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auction,  used 
to  be  advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier,  (apracone  pradicati^  v* 
conclamariy)  Plant.  Men.  v.  9.  94.  or  in  writinc,  {tabvla  proscribi,) 
Cic  £p.  ad  F^tr.  ii.  6.  Proscribtbatur^  sc.  {i&mus  seu  i/uis  ermre^ 
seu  condncere  veliet^)  Plin.  £p.  vii.  37.  {Mdics  venaUs  inscribil  /»- 
teris^)  Plant  Trin.  i.  2.  131.  Hence  tabula  is  put  for  the  auction 
itself,  i6. — (Tubulum proscribere^)  for  (mctiontm  cansiituere  ;  (proserin 
berc  damum  v./undum^)  to  advertise  for  sale,  Cic.  And  those  whose 
goods  were  thus,  advertised,  were  said /^ndere,  Suet  Claud.  9.  and 
also  the  goods  bona  smpensa  ;  because  the  advertisement  {libellus  y. 
tabella)  was  affixed  to  a  pillar  (pila  v.  columna^)  in  some  public 
place,  Senec.  de  Bene/,  iv.  12.  So  (tabulaa  auctionarias  pri>ferre  v. 
tahulam,)  to  publish,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  8.  PhU.  il  29.  {ad  iabvlam  ades- 
se,)  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  pro  QuincL  6.  Thus  also  {sub  lilulvm 
nostras  misit  avar  lares^  i.  e.  domttm,)  forced  me  to  expose  my  house 
to  sale,  Ovid.  Rented.  Amor.  302. 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  lb*  fy  contra 
RulL  i.  3,  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where  auctions  were 
made,  (ATRIA  AUCTIONARIA,)  to  which  Juvenal  is  thought  to 
allude,  Sat.  vii.  7.  A  money-broker  {argentarius)  was  also  present, 
who  marked  down  what  was  bidden^  and  to  whom  the  purchaser 
either  paid  down  the  price,  or  gave  security  for  it,  Cic.  pro  Cacin. 
6.  Quinciil.  ix.  2.  The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred,  (auctio  profe^ 
re6a/ur,)  Cic  ad  Atticum,  xiii.  12. 

The  seller  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  {venders  auctio* 
nem,)  Cic.  pro  Quinct  5.  in  the  same  manner  as  a  general,  when  he 
sold  the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  {vendere  sectionenit)  C»8. 
de  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  33.  The  right  of  property  conveyed  to  the  pur- 
chaser was  called  AUCTOIuTAS ;  and  if  that  right  was  not  com^ 

^  ^  The  tidfo  necessftry  to  acquire  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  real  property,  at  this  day, 
is  different  in  different  countries.  In  England,  it  is  60 years:  in  the  different  States 
of  America  it  varies,  90  or  25  years  ia  some ;  in  other^)  30,  tec.    Ei. 
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Elete,  he  was  said  (a  malo  auctare  ^merO  to  buy  from  a  person  who 
ad  not  a  riffht  to  sell,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  22.  Plant.  Cure.  iv.  2. 12. 

5.  ADJUDICATIO,  which  properiy  took  place  only  in  three 
cases ;  {infamilid,  herdscundd  vel  ercto  ciundo,)  i.  e.  {kareditate  iK- 
videndoj)  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs,  Cic.  Oral.  i.  58. 
Cacin.  3L  in  eommtmi  dividendo^  in  dividing  a  joint  stock  among 
partners,  Cic.  Ep.  vii.  12.  injmibus  regtmdis^  in  settling  bonndaries 
among  neighbours,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  21.  when  the  judge  determined 
any  thing  to  any  of  the  heirs,  partners,  or  ne^hbours,  of  which  they 
got  immediate  property ;  but  arbiters  were  commonly  appointed  in 
settling  bounds,  Cic.  Top.  Kk  Sometimes,  however*  thm^  were 
said  to  be  adjudged  {adjudicari)  to  a  person,  which  he  obtamed  by 
the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any  cause  whatever. 

6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some  cause, 
were  called  MUNERA  ;  as  from  a  client  or  freedman  to  his  Mtron» 
on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  13.  Thincs 
given  without  any  obligation,  were  called  DONA ;  but  these  words 
are  often  confounded. 

'  At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans ;  but 
afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became  veiy  frequent 
and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  presents  to  their  patrons, 
Pixn.  Ep.  T.  14.  slaves  to  their  masters,  citizens  to  the  empercHV  and 
magistrates,  friends  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  that  on  various 
occasions ;  particularly  on  the  Kalends  of  January,  called  STRE- 
NiE  ;  at  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertainments,  APO- 
PHORETA  ;  to  guests,  XENIA ;  on  birth-days,  at  marriages,  &c. 
Plin.  fy  Martial,  passim. 

Things  acquired  by  any  <^  the  above-mentioned  methods,  or  by 
inheritance,  by  adoption,  {arrogatione,)  or  by  law,  as  a  legacy^  Ac. 
were  said  to  be  IN  DOMINIO  QUIRITARIO,  i.  e.justo  et  legiti^ 
mo :  Other  things  were  said  to  be  IN  BONIS,  and  the  proprietors 
of  them  were  called  BONITARII,  whose  right  was  not  so  good  as 
that  of  the  DOMINI  QUIRITARII,  qui  optimo  jure  possidere  dice^ 
hantur^  who  were  secure  against  lawsuits.  But  Justinian  abolished 
these  distinctions. 

When  a  person  had  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thin^but  not  the 
power  or  property  of  alienatmg,  it  was  called  USUSFRUCTUS, 
either  in  one  word ;  thus,  Ummfructum  omnium  bonorum  suorum 
0««enm<B  legate  utfrueretur  unA  cumJUio^  Cic  CsBcin.  4.  or  in  two ; 
as  Usus  enim  ejus  et  fructus  fundi  testamento  viri  fuerat  Casennias^ 
lb;  7.  and  the  person  FRUCTUARIUS,  or  USUFRUCTUARI- 
US. 

ft  The  RIGHT  of  TESTAMENT  and  INHERITANCE. 

NoN£  bat  Roman  citizens  {sui  juris)  could  make  a  will^  or  bo 
witnesses  to  a  testaamt,  or  inberk  any  thing  by  testament,  Cic.  pro 
Arch.  5.  Dam.  32» 
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Andeolly  tertamente  used  to  be  made  at  tbe  Omiim  Ctaiata^ 
^hich  were  in  that  case  properiy  called  Calatth  GelL  xr.  27. 

Tbe  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  engafie.  Was  said  to  be 
made  114  PROCINCTUt  when  in  the  camp,  while  be  was  girding. 
himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers^ 
without  writing,  he  named  his  heir,  (nunctyavti,)  Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
il  3.  de  Orat  i.  53*  So  inprocinciu  carvfunafacia^  written  by  Ovid 
at  Tomoit  where  he  was  in  continual  danger  of  an  attack  from  th^ 
Gets,  PmU,  i.  8.  10. 

But  the  usual  method  of  makinc  a  will,  after  the  laws  of  tbe  twelve 
tables  were  enacted,  was  PER  JlS  £T  LIBRAM,  or  per  familiar 
emptioiumf  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before  five  witnesses,  a  libri^ 
pem  and  an  aniestatus,  the  testator,  by  an  iinaginary  sale,  disposed 
of  his  family  and  fortunes  to  one  who  was  called  FAMILJiE  EMP- 
TOR, who  was  not  the  heir,  as  some  have  thought,  SmU  Mr.  4 
but  only  admitted  for  the  sake  of  form,  {diets  cau^^)  that  it  might 
appear  that  the  testator  had  alienated  his  effects  in  his  life-time^ 
This  act  was  called  PAMILIiE  MANCIPATIO;  which  being 
iGnished  in  due  form,  the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hand* 
saki,  ELbc,  i)ti  in  his  tabous  caaisva  scaiPTA  sunt,  ita  no  ita  lb- 

OO,  ITA  TSSTOa,  lTA<iUK  VOS,  QuiBlTES,   TSiTlMONIUip    PaABITOTK. 

Upon  which,  as  was  usual  in  like  cases,  he  gently  touched  the  tip 
of  the  ears  of  the  witnesses ;  (autictdd  tactA  anieslabaiut^  quod  m 
inAaure  menforicB  locus  erat.  Plin.  xi.  45.)  this  act  was  called 
NUNCUPATIO  TESTAMENTI,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  13.  Hence  vu^ 
cupare  hcsredssn,  for  nominare^  scriUre^  or /ocere.  Suet.  &  Plin.  ppu- 
sim.  But  sometimes  this  word  si^fies  to  name  one's  heir  vivA 
voce^  without  writing ;  as  Horace  just  before  his  death  is  said  to 
have  named  Augustus.  The  above-mentioned  formalities  were  not 
always  observed,  especially  in  later  times.  It  was  reckoned  suffix 
cient  if  one  subscribed  his  will,  or  even  named  his  heir  viva  voce^  be- 
fore seven  witnesses.  Something  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed anciently,  Cic.  Verr.  u  45t  whence  an  edict  about  that  mat- 
ter is  called  by  Cicero,  YaTos  et  TaANSLATiTiun*  as  being  usual. 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own  hand, 
in  which  case  it  was  called  hologrdpkum.  Soqotetimes  it  was  writ- 
t^  by  a  friend  or  by  others,  Plin.  Emsi.  vi.  26.  Thus  the  testament 
4>f  Ai^stus  was  partly  written  by  himself,  and  partly  by  two  of  his 
fireediqen,  Stiel.  Aug.  103,  Lawyers  were  usually  employed  in  wri- 
ting or  drawing  up  wills,  Qic.  de  OraU  ii.  6.  Smt.  Mr.  32*  fiut  it 
was  ordained  under  Claudius,  or  Nero,«that  the  writer  of  another's 
testament  (called  by  lawyers  isstmmntarim,)  should  not  mark  down 
any  ^gacy  for  himaelf,  Su^t.  Jisr.  17.  When  a  testament  was  writ- 
ten  by  another,  the  testator  wrote  below,  thiit  he  had  dictated  apd 
read  it  over,  (as  id  digtassb  et  bbcoonovissk.)  Testaments  were 
usually  written  on  tables  covered  with  wax,  because  in  them  a  per- 
son could  most  easily  erase  wbttt  be  wished  to  alter^  Quinc^Uian.  x. 
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8.  31.  Henoe  Cera  is  put  for  tabula  cerata  or  tabula  itstamenttf 
Juvenal,  i.  63.  Priu  a  cera,  for  prima  pars  tabula,  thefir-?!  part  of 
the  will,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5. 53.  and  cera  extrema,  or  tma,  for  the  last 
part  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  Suet.  JuvenaL  83.  But  testaments  were  called 
Tabula,  although  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  Ulpian. 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and  usually 
by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings,  (ngnis  torum 
obsignabanturj)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  13.  &  14.  and  also  witn  the  seals  of 
others,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  ult.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  1.  They  were 
likewise  tied  with  a  thread.  Hence  nee  mea  subjectA  canvicta  est 
gemma  tabelld  mendacem  linis  imposuisse  notam.  Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e. 
nor  am  I  convicted  of  having  affixed  a  false  mark,  or  seal,  to  the 
thread  on  a  forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9.  69.  It  was  or- 
dained that  the  thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  holes,  and 
sealed.  Suet.  Mr.  17. 

The  testator  might  unseal  (restgnare)  his  will,  if  he  wished  to  alter 
or  revise  it,  {mutare  vel  recognoscere.)  Sometimes  be  cancelled  it 
altogether ;  sometimes  he  only  erased  {inducebat  v.  delebat)  one  or 
two  names. 

Testaments,  like  all  other  civil  deeds,  were  always  written  in  Latin. 
A  leeacy  expressed  in  Greek' was  not  valid.  Ulpian.  Fragm.  xxv.  9. 

There  used  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament.  Thus 
Tiberius  made  two  copies  of  his  will,  the  one  written  by  himself, 
and  the  other  by  one  of  his  freed  men.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  ult. 

Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend,  or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it,  {apud  ^dituum.)  Thus 
Julius  Csesar  is  said  to  have  intrusted  his  testament  to  the  eldest  oi 
the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

In  the  first  part  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written  thus :  Ti- 

T1US    MIHI  HARES  E8T0,  sit  V.  erit  }  OT  thuS,  TlTIUA^  HJSREDEM   ESS£ 

JuBBO,  vel  volo  ;  also,  k/BredetnJ^acio,  scriboj  instituo.  If  there  were 
several  heirs,  their  diflferent  portions  were  marked.  If  a  person  had 
no  children  of  his  own,  he  assumed  others,  not  only  to  inherit  his 
fortune,  but  also  to  bear  his  name,  {nomen  suum  ferre,)  as  Julius 
Ccesar  did  Augustus,  {infamiliam  nomenque  adoptavit^  adscivit^  Suet* 
Assumpsit^  Plin.) 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  {instiiutt)  did  not 
t^hoose  to  accept,  {hareditaiem  adire^  v.  cemere  nollent^)  or  died  un- 
der the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  substituted  in  their  room,  call- 
ed ILEKEDKS  SECUNDl ;  secundoloco  v.  gradu  scriptxv.  substi- 
tuti,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  11.    Horat  Sat.  ii.  5.  45.  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

A  corporate  city  {respublka)  could  neither  inherit  an  estate  nor  re- 
ceive a  legaey,  Plm.  Ejp.v.  7.  but  this  was  afterwards  changed. 

A  man  might  disinherit  (exkaredare)  his  own  children,  one  or  all 
of  them,  and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleased  to  be  his  heirs ; 

thus,  TlTIDS    PiLlUS    MEUS  EXH2BRE8    B8TO,  PHn.   Ep.  V.  1.      HcnCO 

JuveruU.  Sat.  10.  Codice  sazo  haredes  vetfit  esse  suos.  Sometimes 
tiie  cause  (EU)GIUM,  i.  e.  causa  e^haredationis),  was  added,  Cic 
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wo  Gmnt.  48.  QmnctUtan,  vil  4.  40.  decL  %  A  testament  of  this 
kifld  was  called  1NOFFICI08UM,  and  when  the  children  raised  an 
action  for  rescinding  it,  it  was  said  to  be  done  per  querektm  iMorpi- 

ClOSi* 

Sometimes  a  man  left  his  fortune  in  tmst  (Jidei  committebat)  to  a 
firi^od  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he  should  jive  it  up 
ui  reatitueret  ▼.  redderet)  to  some  person  or  persons.  Whatever 
was  left  in  this  manner,  whether  the  whole  estate,  or  any  one  thing, 
as,  a/arm,  &c  was  called  FIDRICOMMISSUM,  a  trust ;  and  a  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  thus  left,  was  called  HiEKES  FIDUCIARIUS, 
who  might  either  be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner,  1.  8.  §  4.  D.  de  acceptU. 

A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  request^  or 
intreaty,  {verbiu  precativis  ;)  thus,  Roeo,  psto,  velo,  mando,  pidei 
TVM  coMMiTTo,  Ttr.  And.  ii.  5.  and  not  by  way  of  command,  {ver* 
bis  imptrativii)  as  all  testaments  were,  and  might  be  written  in  any 
language. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  will,  {in  tabnilis  secundis,)  tutors  were  ap- 
pointed for  one's  children,  and  legacies  (legata)  left  to  legatees, 
{legatariisj)  all  in  direct  and  commanding  words ;  thus,  Tutor  es- 
TO,  vel  TUTORES  soNTo  :  TUTOREM,  v.  -Es  DO,  Cic  Ep.  xiii.  61. 
Piin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  And  to  their  protection  the  testator  recommended 
bis  children,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  £/6?.  14. 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers  have  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  names,—!.  Per  VINDICATIONEM  ; 
thus.  Do,  LEoo  ;  also,  Capito,  sumito,  v.  habeto,  to  which  Virgil 
alludep,  i/SJn.  v.  533.  This  form  w^so  called  from  the  mode  of 
claiming  property,  Cic.  pro  Murcm.  12.— 2.  per  DAMNATIONEM: 
thus,  Hjbres,  meus  damnas  bsto  dare,  &C.  Lei  my  heir  he  bounds 
&c.  Qyinctil.  vii.  9.  and  so  in  the  plural,  oammas  sunto.  By  this 
form  the  testator  was  said,  damnare  haredem^  to  bind  his  hein 
Hence  damnare  aliquem  votis,  Vii^il,  JEn.  v.  80.  Civitas  damnati 
voti^  bound  to  perform,  Liv.  v.  25.  But  it  was  otherwise  ex- 
pressed ;  thus,  Hjerbs  hevs  oato,  pacito  ;  Haredev  meum 
PARE    jubeo.— 3.   SINENDI   modo  :  thus,  Hjsrbs  meus  sinito, 

Vel     BAMNAS     ESTO     SINERB     LuciUM    TiTIUtf    SUMERB    ILLAM     REM, 

V.  siBi  HABERE.— 4.  Per  PRJECEPTIONEM  ;  thus,  L.   Titius 

ILLAM  REM  PRACIPITO,  E  MEDIO,   Vel   E    MEDIA    HjBREDITATE    SUMITO, 

8IBIQUE  HABBTO,  vol  Pracipiat,  &c.  when  any  thing  was  left  to  any 
person,  which  he  was  to  get  before  the  inheritance  was  divided,  or 
when  any  thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one  of  the  coheirs  besides 
his  own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Jkn.  ix.  371.  Hence  pra- 
ciPERE,  to  receire  in  preference  to  others ;  and  prjicbptio,  a  cer- 
tain legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part  of  the  fortune  of  the  de- 
ceased, Piin.  Ep.  V.  7.  as  certain  creditors  had  a  privilege  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  others  (protopraxia,  i.  e.  privilegium  quo  cateris  crediiori' 
btUj  priBponantur,)  Id.  x.  109.  110. 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called  CODI- 
CILLI.  They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to 
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• 

the  heirs,  sometimes  stlso  to  trostees,  (a<I /deicomim^icHo*.)  It  be- 
hoved thewi  however,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testament,  Plin^  Ep^ 
iL  16. 

After  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  will  was  opened,  Horat.  Ep. 
i.  7.  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it,  {coram  signato- 
ribus,)  or  a  majority  of  them,  Suet.  TibJ  23.  And  if  they  were  ab« 
sent  or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was  taken  in  presence  of  other  re- 
spectable persons,  and  the  authentic  testament  was  laid  up  in  the 
public  archives,  that  if  the  copy  were  lost  another  might  be  taken 
from  it,  {esset  und&  pcii  posset.)  Horace  ridicules  a  miser,  who  or- 
dered his  heirs  to  inscribe  on  bis  tomb  the  sum  he  left,  &i^  ii.  3.  84. 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament  of  a 
friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  be 
passed  over,  Cic.  pro  Domo^  19.  &  2^%pro  SexL  52.  PhU.  ii.  16. 
Suet.  Aug.  6& 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir  should  en- 
ter upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time,  in  60  or  100  days 
at  most,  Cic.  ad  Ait.  xiii.  46.  dt  Orat.  i.  22.  Pliru  Ep.  x.  79.  This 
act  was  called  HiEREDITATIS  CRETIO,  {hares  am  consiUuit  st 
hcBredtm  esse  dicitur  germ  ere,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  5.)  and  was  perform- 
ed before  witnesses  in  these  words:  Cum  me  Mjevius  ujkhedem 

INSTITUERIT,     EAM     HJEREDITATCM    CERVO     ADEOQUB.        After   Saying 

which,  {dictis  ertiionis  verbis^)  the  heir  was  said  Harbditatbh  adis- 
SE.  But  when  this  formality  (Cretionis  solemnitas)  was  not  re- 
quired, one  became  heir  by  acting  as  such,  {pro  harede  se  oercmdo, 
vel  OKSTioNE,)  although  he  n^htalso,  if  he  chose,  observe  the  so- 
lemn form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called  haredes 
ASCENDENTES ;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children  or  grandchildren, 
DESCENDENTES;  if  brothers  or  sistero,  COLLATERALES. 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a  will,  {intestatusij  his  goods  de- 
volved on  his  nearest  relations ;  first  to  his  children ;  failing  them,  to 
his  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side,  {agnatis^)  and,  failing  them, 
to  those  of  the  same  gens  {g^niilibus.)  At  Nice,  the  community 
claimed  the  estate  of  every  citizen,  who  died  intestate,  Plin.  x.  88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts,  called 
imcuB.  The  whole  was  called  AS,  Hence  hares  ex  asse,  heir  to 
one^s  whole  fortune  ;  hares  ex  senUsse^  ex  triente,  dodrante^  &c  to 
the  half,  third,  three-fourths,  &c. 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  into  parts ;  the  half,  SEMUNCIA, 
the  third,  DUELLA,  or  bina  sextula,  the  fourth,  SICILICUM  v. 
-w,  the  suLth,  SEXTULA,  Cic.  pro  Cacin.  6. 

The  RIGHT  of  TUTELAGE  or  WARDSHIP- 

Ant  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as  guardians 
{tntores)  to  his  children,  Liv.  i.  34  But  if  he  died  intestate,  this 
charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation  by  the  father^s  side. 
Hence  it  was  called  TUTELA  LEGITIMA.  This  law  »  generally 
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blamed,  as  in  later  times  it  gave  occasion  to  many  frauds  in  preju- 
dice of  wards,  {pupilli,)  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.    Juvenal.  Sat  vi.  38. 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one,  then 
a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women,  by  the  pnetor« 
and  the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by  the  Aiilian  law, 
made  A.  U.  443.    But  this  law  was  afterwards  changed. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans  women  could  not  transact  any  pri- 
vate business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  pa« 
rents,  husbands,  or  guardians,  Liv,  xxxiv.  2.  Ctc.  Fiacc,  34.  &  35. 
and  a  husband  at  his  death  might  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  wife,  as 
to  his  daughter,  or  leave  her  the  choice  of  her  own  guardians,  Liv. 
xxxix.  19.  Women,  however,  seem  sometimes  to  have  acted  as 
guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  defrauded 
his  pufHi,  there  was  an  action  against  him,  {judicium  tutela,)  Cic. 
pro  Q.  Rose.  6.  Orat.  i.  36.  Caecin.  3. 

Under  the  emperors  guardians  were  obliged  1o  give  security  (sa- 
tisddre,)  for  their  proper  conduct,  (rem  pupilli  pore  salvam,)  Di- 
gest. A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted  on  a  perfidious 
guardian  is  recorded,  Suet.  Galb.  9. 

II.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  o/ ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

These  were,  Jus  Cens&s^  Militia,  Tribuiorum,  Suffragii,  Honorum, 
et  Sacrorum. 

L  JUS  CENSUS.  The  right  of  being  enrolled  in  the  censor's 
books.    This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.  JUS  MILITIiE.  The  right  of  serving  in  the  army.  At  first 
none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those  of  the  lowest 
class.  But  in  after  times,  this  was  altered  ;  and  under  the  emperors 
soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy  and  the  provinces,  but  also 
at  last  from  barbarous  nations,  Zosim.  iv.  30.  &  31. 

III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tributum  properly  was  a  tax  pub- 
licly imposed  on  the  people,  which  was  exacted  from  each  indivi- 
dual  through  the  tribes  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  his  estate, 
{pro  portione  censits,)  Money  publicly  exacted  on  any  other  ac- 
count, or  in  any  other  manner,  was  called  VECTIGAL,  Varro  de 
Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.     But  these  words  are  not  always  distinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute  ;  one  imposed  equalhr  on  each 
person,  {in  capita,)  which  took  place  under  Ihe  first  kings,  Dionys,  iv. 
43.  another  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estate  ;  {ex  censu,) 
Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8.  19.  and  a  third,  which  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  demanded  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  therefore  de- 
pending on  no  rule,  {temerarium,)  Festus.  It  was  in  many  instances 
aliso  voluntary,  Liv.  xxvi.  36.  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken, 
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that  when  the  treasury  was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as 
was  done  after  the  second  Punic  war,  fd. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some  time 
freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  the  year  349,  when  the  senate 
decreed,  that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury  to  the  common 
soldiers  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served  at  their  own  expense ; 
whereupon  ail  were  forced  to  contribute  annually  according  to 
their  fortune  for  tlie  pay  of  the  soldiers,  Liv.  iv.  59.  and  60. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586,  annual  tributes  were  remitted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  L.  Paulus 
^milius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Cic.  Offic.  ii.  ii.  and  this  im- 
munity from  taxes  continued,  according  to  Plutarch,  down  to  the 
consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds,  Poriorium, 
DecwncBf  and  Scriptura, 

1.  PORTORIUM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods  import- 
ed and  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called  PORTITO- 
RES ;  or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where  every  carria^ 
paid  a  certain  sum  to  uie  exacter  of  the  toll,  Digest.  Vid.  Cas,  £• 
6. 1.  18.  et  III.  1.  Theportoria  were  remitted  A.  U.  693,  the  year 
in  which  Pompey  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  jDio.  37. 51.  Cic. 
Jlit.  ii.  16.  but  were  afterwards  imposed  on  foreign  merchandise  by 
Cffisar,  Suet,  Jul.  43. 

2.  DECUMiG,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  com,  and  the  fifth 
part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those  who  tilled  the 
public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it  Those  who  farmed  the 
tithes  were  called  DECUMANl,  and  esteemed  the  most  honourable 
of  the  publicans  or  farmers  general,  as  agriculture  was  esteemed  the 
most  honourable  way  of  m&ing  a  fortune  among  the  Romans,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  13.  iii.  8.  The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid  was 
also  called  DECUMANUS,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  6.  But  these  lands  were 
all  sold  or  distributed  among  the  citizens  at  different  times,  and  the 
land  of  Capua  the  last,  by  Caesar,  SueU  Jul.  2.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  16. 

3.  SCRlPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures  and 
woods,  so  called,  because  those  who  wished  to  feed  their  cattle 
there,  subscribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them,  (coram  pe-' 
cuario  vel  scripttirarioi)  Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  ii.  2.  16.  and  paid  a 
certain  sum  for  each  beast;  Fe$tu8  in  Scripturarius  AoER,as  was 
likewise  done  in  all  the  tithe-lands,  {inagris  decumarUs^)  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  52.  Plant.  True.  i.  2.  44. 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome,  {loca" 
baniur  sub  ImslA)  Cic.  Rull.  1.  3.  Those  who  farmed  them  {redi- 
mebant  v.  conducebant)  were  called  PUBLIC ANI  or  MANCIPES, 
Cic.  pro  Domot  10.  They  also  gave  securities  to  the  people,  (Pr£- 
i>£8,)  and  had  partners  who  slmred  the  profit  and  loss  with  them, 
(So  en.) 

There  was  a  long  tax  upon  salt    In  the  second  year  after  the 
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expulaon  of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not  be  sold  by 

1>rivate  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower  rate  by  the  pub* 
ic,  Liv,  ii.  9.     A  new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius, 
chiefly  the  latter,  who  hence  got  the  surname  of  Salinatar,  Liv.  xxix. 
37.     But  this  tax  was  also  dropped,  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what 
time. 
There  was  another  tax,  which  continued  longer,  called  VICESI* 
*  MA,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave  who  was  freed, 
-  Cic.  Au.  ii.  16.    It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of  the  people  assembled 
by  tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  What  was  singular,  the  law 
was  passed  in  the  camp,  lAv.  vii.  16.    The  money  raised  from  ^this 
tax  \aurum  vicesimarxum)  used  to  be  kept  for  the  last  exigencies  of 
the  state,  Liv.  xxvii.  10. 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  things  to  be  sold,  {cenUsima^  Tacit,  i.  78.)  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  ^^ve%i{vigcs\ma  quinta  mancipiorumj)  and  the  twentieth  of 
inheritances,  (vigesima  htreditatum,)  by  Augustus,  Suet  Aug.  49. 
Die.  W.  25.  a  tax  on  eatables,  {pro  eduliis^)  by  Caligula,  Suet.  40. 
and  even  on  urine,  by  Vespasian,  SutL  23.  &c 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  different  as- 
isemblies  of  the  people. 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices  in  the 
state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies,  {sacerdolia 
el  magistratus,)  which  at  first  were  conferred  only  on  Patricians,  but 
afterwards  were  all,  except  a  few,  shared  with  the  Plebeians. 

Vl^  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public  expense  ;,the 
private  were  those  which  every  one  privately  observed  at  home. 
The  Festal  Virgins  preserved  the  public  hearth  of  the  city :  the 
curiones  with  their  curiales  kept  the  hearths  of  the  thirty  curiae  ;  the 
priests  of  each  village  kept  the  fires  of  each  y'itta^e  (Pagorum.) 
And  because  upon  the  puolic  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the 
empire,  when  by  the  decrees  of  Constantino  and  his  sons,  the  profane 
worship  of  the  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  their  temples  shut, 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the  country, 
and  secretly  performed  their  former  sacred  rites  in  the  villages ; 
hence  PAGANS  came  to  be  used  for  Heathens,  (Idvixoi,  Gentuts,) 
or  for  those  who  were  not  Christians  ;  as  ahciently  among  the  Ro- 
mans, those  were  called  PA6ANI  who  were  not  soldiers,  Juvenal. 
xvi.  32.  Suet.  Galh.  19.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  25.  Thus,  Pagam  et  Mentani, 
are  edited  Plebes  Urbana  by  Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among 
the  city  tribes,  although  they  lived  in  the  villages  and  mountains,^ ro 
Domo.  28. 

Each  gens  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself  (gentiliiia, 
Liv.  V.  &2.)  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  heat  of  a  war^  ^ 
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Liv.  V.  46.    Every  father  of  a  family  had  his  own  household-godv, 
whom  he  worshipped  privately  at  home. 

Those  wiio  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at  Rome,  re- 
'  tained  their  municipal  sacred  rites,  and  the  colonies  retained  the  sa- 
cred ritfes'  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romansi  miless 
by  public  authority.  Thus  JEsculapius  was  publicly  sent  for  from 
•  ispidaunis,  and  Cyb^le  from  Phrygia,  Liv,  xxix.  II.  A;  13.  Hence 
'  if  any  one  had  introduced  foreign  rites  of  himself,  they  were  publie- 
ly  condemned  by  the  senate,  Liv.  iv.  3ft  xxv.  1.  xxxix.  16.  ,But 
tmder  the  emperors  all  the  superstitions  of  foreign  nations  were 
transfcn-ed  to  Komc ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Isis,  Serapis  and  Anu* 
bis  from  Egypt,  &c. 

'  '  It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  codM  be  a  citi- 
zen of  Roi^e,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  citizen  of  any  other 

'  city,  Cic.  pro  Cacin.  36.  Nepos  in  vita  Altici,  3.  which  was  not  the 
'  case  in  Greece,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  5.  And  no  one  could  lose  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  against  his  will,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  29.  &  30.  pro  Ccedtu 
33.  If  the  rights  of  a  citizen  were  taken  from  any  one,  either  by 
way  of  punishment,  or  for  any  other  cause,  some  fiction  always  took 
place.  Thus  when  citizens  were  banished,  they  did  not  expel  them 
by  force,  but  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  themselves  were  for- 
bidden the  use  of  fire  and  water,  {iis  igjie  et  aqua  interdictum  .e#<,) 
which  obliged  them  to  repair  to  some  foreign  place.  Augustus  add- 
ed to  this  form  of  banishment  what  was  called  DEPORTATIO^ 
whereby  the  condemned,  being  deprived  of  their  rights  and  fortunes, 
were  conveyed  to  a  certain  place,  without  leaving  it  to  their  own 
choice  to  go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  place,  without  beingde- 
pnved  of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGATIO. 
Thus  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  137.  v.  11.  21. 

-  Sd  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  citizens. 
"Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  misht  be  recovered,  as  it 

was  callwl,  jt/re  poslliminiif  by  the  right  of  restoration  or  return, 
Cie.  Top.  8.  de  Oral.  i.  40. 
In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  got  the  freedom  of 

-  Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  b^ame  a  citizen  of  it, 
he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  13.  This  was  call- 
ed j»o^tfimtmtim,  with  regard  to  his  own  country,  and  rejectio  civitct- 
its,  with  regard  to  Rome. 

Any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called  DIMI- 
NUTlO  CAPITIS,  Cit.  pro  ML  36.  jus  libertatis  imnmutum,  Sal- 
Inst.  Cat.  37.  Hence  Capitis  minora  sc.  ratione  vel  respeciu,  or  ca-' 
pite  diminutusj  lessened  in  his  state,  or  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a 
dtlzen,  Horat.  OdL  iii.  5.  42.  The  loss  of  liberty,  which  included 
thelo8si)f  the  city,  and  of  one's  family,  was  called  diminulio  capitis 
maxima  ;  banishment  dininutio  media  ;  any  change  of  fiunily  mini^ 
ma^  Digest,  ii*  de  capite  mmutis. 
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JUS  LATIL  '' 

T0«  JUS  LATH,  or  LATINITAS,  Smi.  Aug.  47.  Cic.  Atu 
xiv*  IS.  was  next  t6  the^W  qivitatU. 

Latiom  awxemly  {Latnmi  Vetm)  was  bounded  by  the  rivers  Ti- 
ber, Aiibt  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea..  It  contained  the  Alb^s, 
RutilK,  and  Mqm.  It  was  afterwards  extended  (Latwm  }fovum)  to 
the  River  Liris»  by  Pliny  called  Glanis  ;  hence  its  modern  name^ 
Oarri^liima;  and  comprehended  the  Osci,  Ausones,  anc^Volsci* 
Plm.  lik  9.  The  tnhebitants  of  Latium  were  called  Latini  Socii, 
NOMBer  LiTiNUMf  XT  soou  Latini  nominis,  ffio.  Socii  ti  Latirwm 
Momtn^  means  the  Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  jti5  civUatis^  and  superior  to 
the  jitf  Italicum  ;  but  the  precise  difference  is  not  ascertained. 

The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  edicts 
of  the  Roman  prsotor.  They  were  permitted  to  adopt  some  of  the 
Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then  they  were  .called  I^OPULI 
FUNDI,  Gc  pro  Balb.  8.  If  any  state  did  not  choose  it„  it  was 
daid  xf  Lxoi  t.  dt  ta  Jegt  fonovs  puai  kolle,  i.  e.  ata;<or,  sub-, 
sofipiot  tsstj  y^  earn  probare  ed  rtciper^j  ib. 

'  The  Latins  were  not  enrolled  at  Rome^  but  in  their  own  cities,  Livl 
xli.  9.  They  might  be  caUed  to  Rome  to.  give  their  votes  about  aqy 
thing,  Liv.  XXV.  3.  But  then  they  were  not  included  in.  a  c^rtai^ 
tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to  know  in  wh^t  tribe  tt^ey  shoi^d  vote. 
Hid,  and  when  the  eonsub  choae»  they  ordered)  tb^o),  by  a  4ecree  ot 
theseaate,  to  leave  the  city,  Ctc.  Brid.  36.  which,  however,  rarel}^ 
happenedf  Cic  pro  Bextio^  15.  ,.    , 

Soefa  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  own  state,  becanie 
citizens  of  Rome^  Appian.  de  Belt  Civ,,  ii.  p.  443.  but  cofald  not 
enjoy  honours  before  tbe  lex  Jnlia  was  made,  £41)^  viij.  4.  xxiii.  3^ 
by  which  law,  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoying  honours  was  grant* 
ed  to  those  who  had  continued  &ithful  to  Home  in  the  Social  wa^^, 
A.  U.  663 ;  wfaidi  the  Latins  had  done.  The  distinction,  however^ 
betwhct  the  juf  LaiU  and  the  jns.  jnoitatis,  4nd  the  same  mode  of  ac- 
^quiring  the  foil  right  of  citixenship^  (p^f.  IjaUum  in  civitaium  vtmeti- 
di,)  was  still  retained,  Plin.  Pantg.  37.  &  38.  Strab.  iv.  p.  186.  f. 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  anps  for  their  own 
defence,  without  tlie  order  of  the  people,  JUv»  ii.  30.  iii.  19.  but  af- 
terwards they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman  army,  and  indeed  con- 
stitnted  the  principal  parts  of  its  strength.  They  sometimes  furnish- 
ed two-thinds  of  the.  cavalry,  and  also  of  the  infieintry,  Liv.  iii.  33. 
xxi^  17.  ei  alibi  passim.  But  they  were  90t  embodied  in  the  legions, 
SLfid  were  treated  with  onofe  severity  thiMn  Roman  citizens,  Beif^g 
fNinished  with  stripes,  from  which  .^ti^eiKs  ^ere  exempted  l^y  the 
Forcian.law,S^/t»L  Ju^.  69.  \ 

The  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  vrith  Roman  citi-^ 
xens :  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Romci  (instituted  by  jServius 
Tttlliua^  Uv.  u  45.  in  imitaitioii  ot  the  ^fyt^ictni^m  at  Delpbi^  ^ 
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of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  EphSaus, 
Dion^s.  iv.  26.)  and  the  Latin  holy  days  kept  with  great  sokmnity 
on  the  Alban  mountain  ;  first  for  one  day,  the  37th  April,  and  after- 
wards for  several  days.  The  Romans  always  presided  at  the  sacri- 
jSces,  Liv,  xxi.  c.  ult.  xx.  I.  Dionys,  iv.  49.  Besides  these,  the  La- 
tins had  certain  sacred  rites,  and  deities  peculiar  to  themselrea, 
which  they  worshipped ;  as  Feronia  at  Terracina,  Jupiter  at  Lanu- 
vium,  LA.  xxxii.  9. 

'They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina,  Lio. 
i.  50.  which  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  employed  for  poli- 
tical as  well  as  religious  purposes.    From  this  convention  all  those  . 
v^ere  excluded  who  did  not  enjoy  the  jub  Latiu 

JUS  ITALICUM. 

All  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas,  to  the  ri- 
vers Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  vras  called  Italy.  The 
Btates  of  Italy  being  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  different  wars,  were 
received  into  alliance  on  different  conditions.  In  many  respects  they 
were  in  the  same  state  with  the  Latins.  They  enjoyed  their  own. 
laws  and  magistrates,  and  vi^re  not  subject  to  the  Roman  Prsetor. 
They  were  taxed  {ctnsi)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no  access 
to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  no  participation  of  sacred  rites. 

After  the  second  Punic  war,  several  of  the  Italian  states,  for  haying 
,  revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder  condition  by  the  Dip- 
tator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  550 ;  especially  the  BrvXiHy  Picentxni^ 
and  Lucani,  who  were  no  longer  treated  as  allies,  and  did  not  fur- 
nish soldiers,  but  public  slaves,  A.  Gell.  x.  3.  Capua^  which  a  little 
before  had  been  taken,  lost  its  public  buildings  and  territory,  Lip, 
xxvi.  16.  But  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  in  the  SoeiaJ,  or 
Marsic  war,  all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en- 
joying honours  by  the  Julian,  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged  these 
privileges  to  those  who  had '  favoured  the  opposite  party  ;  but  this 
was  of  short  continuance,  Ctc.  pro  Vomo,  30.  Augustus  made  va- 
rious changes.  He  ordered  the  votes  of  the  Italians  to  be  taken  at 
home,  and  sent  to  Rome  at  the  day  of  the  comitia*  Syet.  Aug.  46. 
He  also  granted  them  an  exemption  from  furnidiing  soldiersi  Hero^ 
dian.  ii.  11. 

The  distinction  of  the  jw  Latii  and  ItaKcum,  however,  still  conti- 
nued ;  and  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and  states  out 
of  Italy,  Plin.  iii.  3.  4.     In  consequence  of  which,  forms  in  those 

R laces  were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICO,  as  well  aa  those  in  Ita- 
/,  and  were  called  PRiEDIA  CENSUI  CENSENDO,  (gvod  m 
jcensum  referri  poterani^  vioote  res  tnancipi,  gum  venire  emiguepoU- 
ranijvre  civil%)  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  33.  and  said  to  be  in  ewpore  census, 
i.  e.  to  constitute  part  of  that  estate,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
which  in  the  censor's  books  every  one  paid  taxes,  JuvmaL  xvi.  53. 
Dib.  38.  L 
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PROVINCES. 

^Thoss  countries  were  called  Provinces^  which  the  Roman  people 
having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  an^  other  w^  under  their 
power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Rome, 
Iquod  eas  provicit,  i.  e.  ante  vici/,  Festus.)  The  senate  having  re- 
ceived letters  concerning  the  reduction  of  any  country,  consuhed 
what  laws  they  thought  proper  should  be  prescribed  to  the  conquer- 
edf  and  sent  commonly  ten  ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence 
the  gpeneral,  who  had  gained  the  conquest,  might  settle  every  thing, 
Uv.  xlv.  17.  &  18. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  province. 
Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten  ambassadors,  de- 
termined, used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by  him  before  an  assem- 
bly, after  silence  was  made  by  a  herald,  Liv.  xlv.  29.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
ii.  13.  Hence,  Informulam  sociorum  referriy  to  be  enrolled  among, 
Liv.  xliv,  16.  Urbem  formula  sm  juris  facere,  to  hold  in  depend- 
ence or  subjection,  xxxviii.  9.  In  antiqui  formulam  juris  restitute 
to  be  brought  into  their  former  state  of  dependence  on,  &c.  xxxiL 
33.    Souiv.26. 

The  first  countiy,  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
province,  was  Sicily,  Cic.  Vtrr.  ii.  L 

The  condition  ot  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor  of  all 
the  cities  in  the  same  province,  but  different,  according  to  their 
merits  towards  the  Roman  people ;  as  they  had  either  spontaneous- 
ly surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.  Some 
were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their  own 
ma^trates ;  others  were  not.  Some  also  were  deprived  of  part  of 
their  teifitory. 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor,  (PRiESES,) 
Ovid.  PonU  iv.  7.  3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and  to  administer 
justice  ;  together  with  a  quaestor,  to  take  care  of  the  public  money 
and  taxes,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  what  was  received  and  expend- 
ed in  the  province.  The  provinces  were  grievously  oppressed  vrith 
taxes.  The  Romans  imposed  on  the  vanquished,  either  an  annual 
tribute,  which  was  called  CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them 
of  part  of  their  grounds ;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the 
city,  or  restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they 
should  give  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic,  which 
was  called  CENSUS  SOLI,  Cic.  in  Vtrr.  iii.  6.  v.  5.  The  former, 
i.  e.  those  who  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were  called  STIPENDI- 
ARII,  or  Tributarii^  as  Gallia  comata^  Suet.  Jul.  15.  The  latter, 
VECTIGALES  ?  who  are  thought  to  have  been  in  a  belter  condi- 
tion than  the  former.    But  these  words  are  sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  stipen- 
diary states  was  always  the  same ;  but  the  revenues  of  the  vectigales 
depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of  the  taxes  on  the 
public  pastures,  (scriptura,)  and  on  goods  imported  and  exported, 
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(portorium.)  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  tenth  part,  if  the  province 
"v^as  less  fertile,  the  twentieth  only  "was  exacted,  as  frcMn  the  Span- 
iards, Liv.  xliii.  2.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  necessity,  an  additional 
tenth  part  was  exacted  above  what  was  due :  but  then  money  was 
paid  for  it  to  the  husbandmen,  Cic,  f^err,  iii.  31.  Whence  it  was 
colled  frumentum  tmpiumy  also  duumanum^  or  imperaluniy  Liv.  xxxvi. 
3.  xxxvii.  2.  &  50.  xlii.  3L 

Asconius,  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Ferr.  iu  %  mentions 
three  kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials ;  the  regular  or 
usual  tax,  a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence,  and  an  extraor«- 
dinary  exaction  or  demand  ;  {Omne  genus  pensitaticnis  in  hoc  capiie 
positum  tsi^  CANONis,  fuod  deberetur^  oblation ii?  qvod  opxts  esset  f 
et  iNDicTiONis,  quod  imperaretur,)  In  which  sense  Indictio  is  used 
by  Pliny,  Panfg.  29. 

Under  the  emperors,  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  Canon  fruii rn- 
TARius,  in  which  was  comprised  what  corn  each  province  ought 
yearly,  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received  was  laid  up  in  public 
granaries,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  whence  it  was  given 
out,  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  to  the  people  and  sol- 
diers. 

Under  the  emperors,  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the  public 
pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  cer-. 
tain  number  of  cattle  from  their  flock,  t^opisc.  in  Prob.  15.  and  be- 
sides tl^e  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Sicily,  Ctc.  Verr.  n.  72.  in  Asia, 
Cic.  ^rar.n.  29.  in  Britain,  Tacit  Vxt.  Jigric.  31.  They  also  paid 
a  tax  for  journeys,  Suet.  VittlL  14.  especially  for  carrying  acorpse, 
which  could  not  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  without 
the  permission  of  the  high-priest  or  of  the  emperor.  But  this  tax 
was  abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as  in  Spain, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  21. ;  on  marble  in  Africa  ;  on  various  mines  in  Mace- 
donia, Illyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia ;  and  also  on  salt- 
pits,  as  in  Macedonia,  Liv.  xlv.  ^9. 

MUNICIPIA,  COLONLE,  et  PR^EFECTURiE. 

MuNicipiA  were  foreign  towns,  which  obtained  the  right  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  Of  these  there  were  different  kinds.  Some  possessed 
all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as  could  not  oe  enjoy- 
ed without  residing  at  Rome.  Others  enjoyed  the  right  of  serving 
in  the  Roman  legion,  (MUNERA  militaria  CAPERE  poferanf,)  but 
had  not  the  right  of  voting  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices. 

The  Munictpia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which  were 
called  LEGES  MUNICI  PALES  ;  nor  were  they  obliged  to  re- 
ceive  the  Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it :  (nisi  fundi  fieri  veU 
lent,)  And  some  chose  to  remain  as  confederate  states,  {civitaies 
faderatcB,)  rather  than  to  become  Roman  citizens  ;  as  the  people  of 
Heraclea  and  Naples,  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  8. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy,  but  after- 
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wards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.    Thus  Pliny  mentions 
eight  in  Bcttica^  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain,  HisL  JiaL  iif.  2. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens  were  sent 
to  inhabit.  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by  three  commis- 
sioners,  {per  triumviros  colonia  dedtLcendcz  agroque  dividundo,  Liv.  * 
viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ton,  or  more.  Twenty  were  appointed 
to  settle  the  colony  of  Capua,  by  the  Julian  law,  Dio.  xxxviii.  1. 
The  people  determined  in  i^hat  manner  the  lands  were  to  be  divi- 
ded, and  to  whom.  The  new  colony  marched  to  their  destined 
place  in  form  of  an  army,  with  colours  flying,  {sub  vexillo.)  The 
lands  were  marked  round  with  a  plough,  and  his  own  portion  assign- 
ed to  every  one,  Firg.  Mn.  i.  425.  v.  755.  All  which  was  done 
after  taking  the  auspices,  and  ofiering  sacrifices,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40. 
&  42. 

When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  the  foundeir,  dressed  in  a  Gabinian 
garb,  (Gabino  cinctu  omains^  v.  Gabino  cultu  incinctusy  Liv.  v.  46. 
i.  e.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the  lappet  of  it  thrown  back  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the 
breast ;  so  that  it  girded  him,  and  made  the  toga  shorter  and  closer,) 
yoking  a  cow  and  bull  to  the  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  of 
brass,  marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  <^  the  citv ; 
and  these  two  animals  with  other  victims  were  sacrificed  on  the 
altars.  All  the  people  or  planters  followed,  and  turned  inwards  the 
clods  cut  by  the  plough.  Where  they  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  they 
took  up  the  plough  and  left  a  space.     Hence  POKTA,  a  gatt^  {a 

E:>rtando  aratnm.)  And  towns  are  said  to  have  been  called  UR- 
ES  from  being  surrounded  by  the  plough,  {ab  orbe,  vel  ab  uavo, 
i.  e.  buri^  sive  aratri  curvatura,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  2.  Festus.) 
The  form  of  founding  cities  among  the  Greeks  is  described  by  Pau- 
sanias,  v.  27.  who  says  that  the  first  city  built  was  Lycosura  in  Ar- 
cadia, viii.  38. 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also  drawn 
along  {inducebatur)  where  the  walls  had  stood;  Horat.  Od.  i.  16. 
Hence,  Et  seges  est^  ubi  Trojafuit,  Ovid.  Her.  i.  1.  53.  We  read 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  salt  being  sown  on  the  ground  where  cities 
had  stood,  Judg.  ix.  45.  Mic.  iii.  12. 

The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  sacred, 
but  not  the  gates,  Plut.  QuasL  26.  The  gates,  however,  were  reck- 
oned inviddble,  {sancttB.) 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within  and 
without  the  walfc,  which  was  called  POMiERIUM,  (i.  e.  locus  circa 
murtany  vel  post  murtim  intus  et  extra,)  and  was  likewise  held  sacred, 
Ldv.  i.  44.  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open  space  without  the 
walls,  Flor.  i.  9.  When  the  city  was  enlarged,  the  pomarium  also 
was  extended;  (At  consecratijinesproferebantur^  Liv.  ibid.J 

The  ceremonies  used  in  building  cities  ate  said  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hetrurians,  ibid. 
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It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had  been  planted 
before,  Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  40.  but  supplies  might  be  sent 

The  colonies  solenuily  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first  setih" 
menu  (diem  nataUm  colonia  religiose  coUbanty)  Cic.  ad  Attic,  iv.  1. 
Sext.63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of  Latins, 
and  others  of  Italians,  Liv.  xxxix.  55.  Hence  their  rights  were 
different.  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies  enjoyed  all  the 
rights  of  citizens,  as  they  are  oflen  called  Roman  citizens,  and  were 
once  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books  at  Rome,  Id,  xxix.  37.  But  most 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  colonies  had  not  the  right  of  voting, 
nor  of  bearing  offices  at  Rome,  from  Dio.  xliii.  39.  &  50.  The 
rights  of  Latin  colonies  were  more  limited  ;  so  that  Roman  citizens 
who  gave  their  names  to  a  Latin  colony,  suffered  a  diminution  of 
rank,  Cic*  pro  Ccscin.  33.  pro  Domoy  30.  The  Italian  colonies 
were  in  a  still  worse  condition.  The  difference  consisted  chiefly  in 
their  different  immunity  from  taxes. 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom  of  settling 
MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Ai^ustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies  whole  legions  were  sent 
with  their  officers,  their  tribunes,  and  centurions  ;  but  this  custom 
afterwards  fell  into  disuse,  Tacit.  ^nnaLxW.  72.  For  the  sake  of 
distinction  the  other  colonies  were  called  CIVILES,  PLEBEIiE 
or  TOGATiE,  because  they  consisted  of  citizens,  or,  as  they  were 
afterwards  named,  PAGANI,  or  Privati,  who  were  opposed  to  sol- 
diers.   Seep.  77. 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they  used 
the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had  almost  the 
same  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magistrates  were  called 
DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators  DECURIONES  ;  because,  as  some 
say,  when  the  colony  was  first  planted,  every  tenth  roan  was  made  a 
senator.  The  fortune  requisite  to  be  chosen  a  Dcctirio,  under  the 
emperors,  was  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19. 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  was  called  BULE,  (jSouXij,  consilium,)  Plin.  Ep.  x.  85. 
its  members,  BULEUTiE,  ib.  1 15.  the  place  where  it  met  at  Syra- 
cuse, BuLEuTERiUM,  Cic.Verr,  ii.  21.  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
ECCLESIA,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3.  In  some  cities,  those  who  were  cho- 
sen into  the  senate  by  their  censors,  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  ad- 
mission, {honorarium  decurionatus,)  ib.  114  and  that  even  although 
chosen  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations,  ibid.  In  Bithynia,  they 
were  subjected  to  regulations  with  respect  to  (he  choice  of  senators, 
similar  to  those  at  Rame,  ib.  83.  1 15.  An  act  passed  by  the  senate 
or  people,  was  called  Pskphisv a,  Id.  x.  52.  53.  It  was  there  cus- 
tomary, upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe,  solemnizing  his 
marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  or  dedicating  any 
public  work,  to  invite  the  whole  senate,  with  a  considerable  part  of 
the  commonaltyi  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  or  rnore^  and  to  dis- 
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tribute  to  each  of  the  company  a  dole  (sporlula)  of  one  or  two  ck- 
9iariL  This,  as  having  the  appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess 
{diamdne)  was  disapproved  of  by  Trajan,  Plin,  Ep.  x.  Jil7,  118. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of  their  in* 
terests  at  Rome,  Dionys.  ii.  11. 

PRiEFECTURiE,  were  towns  to  which  prefects  were  annually 
sent  from  Rome,  to  administer  justice,  chosen  partly  by  the  people, 
and  partly  by  the  prsetor,  Ftstiis.  To¥nis  were  reduced  to  this 
form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans ;  as  Calaita^  Liv.  L 
3B.  Dionys.  iii.  50.  Capita^  Liv.  xxvi.  16.  and  others.  They 
neither  enjoyed  the  rights  of  free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  and  differed 
little  from  the  form  of  provinces.  Their  private  right  depended  on 
the  edicts  of  their  prefects,  and  their  public  right  on  the  Roman 
senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war  at  pleasure. 
Some  Pm/ecturcSf  however,  possessed  greater  privileges  than  others: 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held,  and 
justice  administered,  were  called  FORA ;  as  Forum  Aurelium,  Ctc. 
Cat.  i.  9.  Forum  Appii.  Cic.  ML  ii.  10.  Forum  Comeliit  Julii^ 
JLiviiy  &c. 

Places  where  assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  administered, 
were  called  CONCILIABULA,  Liv.  xL'37. 

All  other  cities  which  were  neither  Municipia^  Colonta,  nor  Prce- 
fecturce,  were  called  Con/ed<ra/c  States,  (CIVITATES  FCEDERA- 
TiE.)  These, were  quite  free,  unless  that  they  owed  the  Romans 
certain  things  according  to  treaty.  Such  was  Capua  before  it  re- 
volted to  Hannibal.  Such  were  also  Tarentum,  Naples,  Tibur,  and 
Prseneste. 

FOREIGNERS. 

All  those  who  were  not  citizens,  were  called  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, foreigners,  (PEREGRIN!,)  wherever  they  lived,  whether  in 
the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after  Caracalla  granted  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  all  freebom  men  in  the  Roman  world,  and  Justinian 
some  time  after  granted  it  also  to  freedmen,  the  name  of  foreiflperB 
fell  into  disuse  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  worki  were  divid- 
ed into  Romans  and  Barbarians.  The  whole  Roman  empire  itself 
was  called  ROMANIA,  which  name  is  still  given  to  Thrace,  as  being 
the  last  province  which  was  retained  by  the  Romans,  almost  untu 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  veiy  dis- 
agreeable. They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,  but  they  enjoyed 
none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  also  subject  to  a  par- 
ticular jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were  expelled  from  the  city  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates.  Thus  M .  Junius  Pennus,  A.  U. 
627,  and  C.  Papius  Celsus,  A.  U.  688.  both  tribunes  of  the  people, 
passed  a  law  ordering  foreigners  to  leave  the  city,  Ctc.  O^.  iii.  11. 
Brut.  8.  So  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  But  afterwards  an  immepse 
number  of  foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,  Juv.  So/.  iiL 
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58.  Seneca  ad  Helv.  c.  8.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  comrnon 
people  consisted  of  them ;  hence  Rome  is  said  to  be  mundiface  re- 
pleta^  Lucan.  vii.  405.  / 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dress,  Suei, 
Claud.  25.  nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or  of  making  a 
"^  will.  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  ^ere  either  reduced  into 
the  treasury,  as  having  no  heir,  {quasi  bona  vacantia,)  or  if  he  had 
attached  himself  {se  applicuisset)  to  any  person,  as  a  patron,  that  per- 
son succeeded  to  his  effects,  JURE  APPLICATIONIS,  as  it  was 
called,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  39. 

But  in  the  process  of  time  these  roconveniences  were  removed, 
and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  honours  in  the 
state,  but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 

Tht  ASSEMBLIES  of  the  PEOPLE.  ' 

An  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  ffive  their  vote  about 
any  thing,  was  called  COMITIA,  (a  coeundo  vel  comeundo,)  When 
a  part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled,  it  was  called  CONCILI- 
UM,  A.  GtlL  XV.  27«  But  these  words  were  not  always  distinguish- 
ed,  Liv,  vi.  20. 

In  the  Comilia,  every  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of  the 
people  was  transacted  ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and  laws  passed, 
particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  making  of 
peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  also  tried  in  the  Co- 
miiia^  Polyh,  vL  12. 

'The  Comitia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magistrate,  who 
presided  in  them,  and  directed  every  thing  which  came  before  them ; 
and  he  was  then  said,  habere  comitia.  When  he  laid  any  thing 
before  the  people,  he  was  said  agere  cum  populo,  GelL  xiii.  14. 
As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could  not  be  taken  together,  they 
were  divided  into  parts. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia :  the  Curiata,  instituted  by 
Romulus ;  the  Centutiata,  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth 
king  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Tributa,  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
'   by  th6  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  A.  11  263. 

The  Comitia  Curiala  and  Ceniuriata  could  not  be  held  without 
taking  the  auspices,  {nisi  auspicatd^)  nor  without  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  but  the  Tributa  might,  Dionys.  ix.  41.  &  49. 

The  days  on  which  the  Comitia  could  be  held  were  called  DIES 
C0M1TIALE8,  (i.  e.  ambus  cum  populo  agere  licebat,)  Liv.  iii.  2 
€ic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

As  in  the  senate,  so  in  the  Comitia^  nothing  could  be  done  before 
the  rising  nor  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Dio*  xxxix* /7n* 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in  the 
Campus  Martius  ;  but  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding  triak,  some- 
times also  in  the  forum,  and  sometimes  in  the  capitol. 
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The  COMTTIA  CTJRIATA. 

In  the  Comitia  Curiaia  the  people  gave  their  votes,  divided  into 
thirty  curia  ;  {Ua  dicta  quod  0$  renun  pubticanim  cura  commissa  sit, 
FesL  velpotius  a  xum  jc.  ixxK^^iOf  conventus  populi  apud  Grcscos  ad 
jubendum  vel  vetanavun  quod  e  republica  censeret  esse.)  And  vhat  n 
majority  of  them,  namely  sixteen,  determined,  was  said  to  be  the  or- 
der of  the  people.  At  Arst  there  were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Curi^ 
atttj  and  therefore  every  thing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them* 

The  Comitia  Curiata  were  held^  first  by  the  kings^  and  afterwards. 
by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates,  that  is,  they  Presid- 
ed at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brougtit  before  the  people  out  hyi 
them.  They  met  in  a  part  of  the  forum,  called  the  COMlTIUMi 
where  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  {suggestum)  stood,  whence  the  orators-used 
to  harangue  the  people.  It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTRA,  be* 
cause  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  takc^n  from. the  An* 
tiates,  Liv.  viii.  14.  and  also  Templumy  because  consecrated  by  the 
augurs,  Ibid,  &  35.  which  was  its  usual  name  before  the  Antiates  were 
subdued,  Liv.  ii.  56.  The  Comitium  was  first  covered  the  year  that 
Hannibal  came  into  Italyt  Liv.  xxvii.  3&  Afterwards  it  was  adorn- 
ed with  pillars,  statues,  and  paintings. 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Curiata^  who 
lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  curia^  or  pairisb.  The 
curia  which  voted  first,  was  called  PRINCIPIUM,  Ltv.  ix.  3& 

AfVer  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  and  Tributa^  the 
Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  and  that  only  for  pass^ 
ing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio  Maximus^  Liv. 
xxvii.  8.  and  of  the  FlamineSf  A.  Gell.  xv.  37.  Each  curia  seems  to 
have  chosen  its  own  curio  ;  called  also  magister  curitZy  Plant  AuL  ii. 
2.3. 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curia  was  called  LEX 
CURIATA.    Of  tl^se,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  (impjcrium)  was  confer- 
red on  magistrates,  Liv.  ix.  38.  Without  this  they  were  not  allowed 
to  meddle  with  military  affairs,  {rem  militarem  attingeref)  to  com** 
mand  an  army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  16.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  9.  but 
only  had  a  civil  power,  (POTEST AS,)  or  the  right  of  administering 
justice.  Hence  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  said  rem  militarem  con* 
tinere^  Liv.  v.  52.  and  the  people,  to  ghre  sentence  twice  (bis  senten* 
tiamftrre^  v.  binis  comitiis  juSicare^  (concerning  their  magistraiesi 
Cic.  de  lege  Agr.  iL  11.  But  in  after  times,  this  law  seems  to  have 
been  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  thirty  liotors 
or  seigeants  who  formerly  used  to  summon  the  curt<B,  and  attend  on 
them  at  the  Comitia^  Cic.  ibid.  {Populi  suffragiisj  ad  spedem,  aique 
ad  usurpationem  vetustatis^  per  triginta  lictores  auspidorum  causA 
kdumbraiisy  cap.  12.) 

2.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillus  from  banishment,  Liv.  v.  46. 

3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  adrogation  (see  p.  61.  was  made 
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at  the  Comitta  Curiata^  because  no  one  could  change  his  state,  or  sa^ 
crOf  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cicpro  Sext.  pro  Dom,  15.  &c. 
Suet.  Avg.  65.  Dio,  xxxvii.  51. 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Ccmitia,  And  be- 
cause in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned,  {calata,  i.  e.  conxocata,) 
by  a  Hctor,  twice  a  year  for  this  purpose ;  hence  they  were  also  call- 
ed COMITIA  CALATA,  which  name  is  likewise  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Comitta  Centuriata,  because  they  were  assembled  by  a  Cor- 
nicen,  who  was  also  called  Classicus^  {quod  classes  comitiis  ad  comi- 
tatum  vocabatf  A.  Gell.  xv.  27.  Varrode  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  16.) 

5.  Whal  was  called  DETESTATIO  SACRORUM,  was  also 
made  here ;  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  legatee  that  he 
must  adopt  the  sacred-  rites  which  followed  the  inheritance,  Cic.  de 
Legj(.  ii.  9.  Whence  an  inheritance  without  this  requisite  is  called 
bv  Plautus  hcBreditas  sine  sacris,  Captiv.  iv.  1.  {cum  aliquid  obvenerit 
sme  aliqua  incommoda  appendice,  Festus.) 

The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  and  the  CENSUS. 

The  principal  ComtVia  were  the  Cen/un'af a,  called  also  majora,  Cic. 
post  red.  in  Senat.  2.  in  which  the  people,  divided  into  the  centuries 
of  their  classes,  gave  t^eir  votes  ;  and  what  a  majority  of  centuries 
decreed,  {qnodplures  centuries  jussissent^  was  considered  as  finally 
determined,  {pro  rato  habebatur.)  These  Comitta  were  held  accord- 
ing to  the  Censusj  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people  with  a  valuation  of 
their  fortunes,  {(Bstimatio,  cMrorifi.ij<riff.) 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of  each 
individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citizens,  both  in 
town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an  estimate  of  their  for*, 
tunes,  {bona  suajurati  censerent,  i.  e.  cssiimarejit,)  and  publicly  de- 
clare that  estimate  to  him,  {apud  se  profiterentur  /)  that  they  should 
also  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  names  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  own  age,  and  jthat  of  their  children,  and  the  number  of 
their  slaves  and  freedmen ;  That  if  any  did  otherwise,  their  goods 
should  be  confiscated,  and  themselves  scourged  and  sold  for  slaves, 
as  persons  who  had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty,  {qui 
sibi  libertatem  abjudicdssent,  Cic.  pro  Csecin.  34.)  He  likewise  ap- 
pointed a  festival,  called  PAGANALIA,  to  be  held  every  year  in 
each  pagus.  or  village,  to  their  tutelary  gods,  at  which  time  the 
peasants  should  everyone  pay  in  the  hands  of  him  who  presided  at 
the  sacrifices,  a  piece  of  monev ;  the  men  a  piece  of  one  kind,  the 
women  of  another,  and  the  children  of  a  third  sort,  Dionys.  iv.  15. 

Then,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divided  all 
the  Citizen?  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  centuries^  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every  where 
at  Rome ;  or  rather,  they  counted  by  tens,  from  the  number  of 
fingers  on  both  hands,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  123.  &c.    The  infantry  and 
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cavaliy,  the  curia  and  tribes,  were  dhrided  in  this  manner ;  and  so 
even  the  land :  hence  crntsnarius  aoer,  Ovid.  Ibid,  &  Festus. 
At  first  a  century  contained  a  hundred ;  but  not  so  afterwards. 
Thus  the  number  of  men  in  the  centuries  of  the  different  classes 
i/vas  without  doubt  very  different 

The  first  class  consisted  of  those,  whose  estates  in  lands  and  effects 
were  worth  at  least  100,000  asses^  or  pounds  of  brass ;  or  100,000 
drachmoBf  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing ;  which  sum  is 
commonly  reckoned  equal  to  322/.  18s.  4d.  sterling ;  but  if  we  sup- 
pose each  pound  of  brass  to  contain  24  asses^  as  was  the  case  after- 
wards, it  will  amount  to  7750/. 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or  companies 
of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,  (Jtmiomm,)  that  is,  from  seventeen  to 
forty-six  years  of  age,  Cic.  de  Sen.  17.  A  GelL  x.  28.  who  were 
obliged  to  take  the  field,  {ut  foris  bella  gerereni,)  and  forty  of  old 
men,  (seniorumt)  who  should  guard  the  city,  {ad  urbis  custodiam  ut 
prctsto  essenL)  To  these  were  added  eighteen  centuries  of  Equitts, 
who  fought  on  horseback ;  in  all  ninety-eight  centuries. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  centuries^  ten  of  young  men, 
and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least  75,000  asses.  To 
these  were  added  two  centuries  of  artificers,  (fabrum^)  carpenters, 
smiths,  &c.  to  manage  the  engines  of  war.  These  Livy  joins  to  the 
first  class. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  those  artificers  were  composed  of 
the  members  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  class,  but  of  their  ser- 
vants or  dependents ;  for  not  only  the  mechanic  arts,  but  likewise 
every  kind  of  trade,  was  esteemed  dishonourable  among  the  ancient 
Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries  ;  their  es- 
tate was  50,000  asses. 

The  fourth  class  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries  ;  their  estate 
was  25,000  asses*  To  these  Dionysius  adds  two  centuries  of  trum- 
peters, vii.  59. 

The  fiflh  class  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries  ;  their  estate  was 
11,000  asses,  but  according  to  Dionysius,  12,500.  Among  these, 
according  to  I^ivy,  were  included  the  trumpeters  and  cornetters,  or 
blowers  on  the  horn,  distributed  into  three  centuries,  whom  Diony-> 
sius  joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to  the  fourth  class. 
'  The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no  estates, 
or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth  class.  The  number 
of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  other  classes  ; 
yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  classes  was,  according  to 
Livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193. 

Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194,  by  supposing 
that  the  trumpeters,  &c  were  not  included  in  the  thirty  centuries  of 
the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct  centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in  the 
army  according  to  the  valuation  of  theit  fortunes. 
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By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  richest 
citizens,  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  although  least  in  num- 
ber, consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest  put  together ;  but 
they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and  war  {munia  pacts  et  belli) 
in  proportion,  Liv.  i.  42.  Fur,  as  the  votes  at  the  Comitia,  so  like- 
wise the  quota  of  soldiers  and  taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of 
centuries.  Accordingly,  tlie  first  class,  which  consisted  of  ninety- 
eight,  or,  according  to  Livy,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furnished 
more  men  and  money  to  the  public  service  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
state  besides.  But  they  had  likewise  the  chief  influence  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  by  centuries.  For  the  Equites  and  the  cen- 
turies of  this  class  were  called  first  to  give  ttieir  votes,  and  if  they 
were  unanimous,  the  matter  was  determined  ;  but,  if  not,  then  the 
centuries  of  the  next  class  were  called,  and  so  on,  till  a  majority  of 
centuries  had  voted  the  same  thing.  And  it  hardly  ever  happened 
that  they  came  to  the  lowest,  Liv.  i.  43.  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  afler  times  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed, in  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  by  including  the  centuries  in  the 
tribes ;  whence  mention  is  oflen  made  of  tribes  in  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata^  Liv.  v.  18.  Cic  in  Rull.  ii.  %  pro  Plane.  20.  In  conse- 
quence  of  which,  it  is  probable,  that  tlie  number  of  centuries  as  well 
as  of  tribes  was  increased,  Cic,  PhiL  ii.  82.  But  when  or  how  this 
was  done  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained,  only  it  appears  to  have  ta-* 
ken  place  before  the  year  of  the  city  358,  Liv.  v.  18. 

'  Those  of  the  first  class  were  called  CLASSICI ;  all  the  rest  were 
said  to  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,  A.  Gdl.  vii.  13.  Hence  classici 
auctoreSf  for  the  most  approved  authors.  Id,  xix.  8. 

Those  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  were  called 
CAPITE  CENSI,  rated  by  the  head ;  and  those  who  had  below  a 
certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  Gell.  xvi.  10,  whence  sermo  pro- 
ktarius  for  vilis,  lowi  Plant  Mild.  Glor.  iii.  1.  157.  This  properly 
was  not  reckoned  a  class  ;  whence  sometimes  only  five  classes  are 
mentioned,  Liv.  iii.  30.  So  Quinia  classis  videntuTf  of  the  lowest, 
Cic.  Acad.  iv.  23. 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  (cemus  habitus^  v.  actus  est) 
at  the  end  of  every  fiv^  years  ;  first  by  the  kings,  then  by  the  con- 
suls ;  but  after  the  year  310  by  the  censors,  who  were  magistrates 
created  for  that  very  purpose.  We  do  not  find  however  that  the 
census  was  always  held  at  certain  intervals  of  time.  Sometimes  it 
was  omitted  altogether,  Cit.  pro  Arch.  5. 

After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  sacrifice 
Uacrijicium  lustrale)  was  made,  consisting  of  .a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a 
Dull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whole  assembly,  and  then  slain ; 
and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  purified  {lusirari.)  Hence  also 
Ixkstrart  signifies  to  go  rounds  to  survey^  ^^'j^*  ^^^I*  ^  ^^*  -^^^ 
viii.  231.  X.  224.  and  circumftrre^  to  purify ^  rlauL  Amph.  ii.  2.  144«  ' 
Virg.  JEn.  vi.  229.  This  sacrifice  was  called  SUOVETAURILIA, 
or  SOUTAURILIA,  and  he  who  perf(n*med  it,  was  said  CONDE- 
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RE  LUSTRUM.  It  was  called  lustrum  a  luendo,  i.  e.  solvendo^ 
because  at  that  time  all  the  taxes  were  paid  by  the  farmers-general 
to  the  censors,  l^arr.  L.  L,  v.  2.  And  because  this  was  done  at  the 
end  of  every  fifth  year,  hence  LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the 
space  of  five  years ;  especially  by  the  poets,  Horat.  Od*  ii.  4.  24. 
iv.  L  6.  by  whom  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Olym- 
piad, which  was  only  four  years,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  6.  5.  Martial,  iv. 
45.     It  is  also  used  for  any  period  of  time,  Plin.  ii.  48. 

The  censw  anciently  was  held  in  the/orwin,  but  after  the  year  of 
the  city  320,  in  the  villa  publica^  which  was  a  place  in  the  Campus 
Martvis,  Liv.  iv.  22.  fitted  up  for  public  uses  ;  for  the  reception  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  Liv.  xxxiii.  9.  Varro  de  Re  Rustica^  iii,  2. 
LucanAi.  196.  The  purifying  sacrifice  was  always  made  {lustrum 
conditum  est)  in  the  Campus  Martins^  Liv.  i.  44.  Dionys.  iv.  22. 
The  census  was  sometimes  held  without  the  lustrum  being  perform- 
ed, Liv.  iii.  22. 

1.  The  Causes  af  assembling  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

The  comitia  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  creating  magis- 
trates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials. 

In  these  comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors, 
and  sometimes  a  proconsul,  Liv.  xxvi.  18 ;  also  the  decemviri^  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  one  priest,  namely,  the  rex  sacrorum.  Almost  all 
laws  were  passed  in  them,  which  were  proposed  by  the  greater  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there,  namely,  for  high 
treason,  or  any  crime  against  the  state,  which  was  called  JUDICI- 
UM PERDUELLIONIS  ;  as,  when  any  one  aimed  at  sovereignty, 
which  was  called  crimen  regni,  Liv.  vi.  20.  or  had  treated  a  citizen 
as  an  enemy,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  6. 

War  was  also  declared  at  these  comitia^  Liv.  xxxi.  6.  &  7,  xlii.  30. 

2.  The  Magistrates  who  presided  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  :  the 
Place  where  they  were  held;  the  manner  of  summoning  them^  and 
the  Persons  who  had  a  right  to  vote  at  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior  ma- 

S'strates,  i.  e.  the  (^onsuls,  the  praetor,  the  dictator,  and  interrex  : 
ut  the  last  could  only  hold  the  comitia  for  creating  magistrates, 
and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries ;  but  this  assem- 
bly was  not  properly  called  comitia^  as  it  was  not  to  vote  about  any 
thing.  The  preetors  could  not  hold  the  comitia,  if  the  consuls  were 
present,  without  their  permission  ;  Ldv.  xxvii.  5.  but  they  might  in 
their  absence,  Id.  xliii.  16.  xlv.  21.  especially  the  prator  urbanus  ; 
and,  as  in  the  instance  last  quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
nate. 

The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and  also 
for  creating  the  praetors  ;  (for  the  praetors  could  not  hold  the  comt- 
tia  for  creating  their  successors,  Cic.  ad  Att,  ix.  9.)  and  for  creat- 
ing the  censors,  Liv.  vii.  22.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2. 
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The  consuls  determined  \7hich  of  them  should  hold  these  comitiaf 
either  by  lot  or  agreement  {sorte  vel  consensu;  sortiebantur  vel  com^ 
parabanl)y  Liv.  bassim. 

The  comitia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the  pras- 
feet  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv^  i.  60.  who  was  also  intermxf 
Dionys.  iv.  84.  * 

Wnen  a  rex  sacrorum  was  to  be  created,  the  comitia  are  thought 
to  have  been  held  by  the  pontiftx  maximus.  But  this  is  not  quite 
certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comitia  had  so  great  influence,  that  he 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  creo^cci  the  magistrates,  who  were 
elected,  Liv.  i.  60.  ii.  2.  iii.  54.  ix.  7. 

When,  from  contention  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  or 
betwixt  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  comitia  for 
electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due  time,  and  not  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  patricians  met  and  named  {sine  suffragio 
populi  auspicatd  prodehant)  an  interrex,  out  of  their  own  number, 
Cic.  pro  aomo,  14.  &  Ascon,  in  Cic.  who  governed  only  for  five 
days :  Liv.  ix.  34.  and  in  the  same  manner  difierent  persons  were 
always  created  every  five  days,  till  consuls  were  elected,  who  enter- 
ed immediately  on  their  oflice.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever  held 
by  the  first  interrcx  :  sometimes  by  the  second  ;  Liv.  ix.  7.  x.  11. 
sometimes  by  the  third ;  /</.  v.  31.  and  sometimes  not  till  the  ele- 
venth, Id.  vii.  21.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  a  dictator  was 
sometimes  created  to  hold  the  comitia,  Id.  viL  22.  viii.  23.  ix.  7. 
XXV.  2. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  always  held  without  the  city,  usu- 
ally in  the  Campus  Martins  ;  because  anciently  the  people  went 
armed  in  martial  order  (sub  signis)  t#  hold  these  assemblies ;  and 
it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  1^  marshalled  in  the  city,  Liv.  xxxix. 
15.  Gell.  XV.  27.  But  in  latter  times  a  body  of  soldiers  only  kept 
guard  on  the  Janiculum  ;  where  an  Imperial  standard  was  erected, 
{vexillumoositum  era/,)  the  taking  down  of  which  denoted  the  con- 
clusion or  the  comitia,  Dio.  xxxvii.  27.  &  28. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict.  It 
behoved  them  to  be  summoned  (edict  v.  indici)  at  least  seventeen 
days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  might  have  time  to 
weigh  with  themselves,  what  they  should  determine  at  the  comitia. 
This  space  of  time  was  called  TRINUNDINUM,  or  TRINUM 
NUNDINUM,  i.  e.  tres  nundinm,  three  market  days,  because  the 
people  from  the  country  came  to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and 
sell  their  commodities;  Liv.  iii.  36.  (MundimB  a  Romanis  nono 

{uoque  die  celebratce  ;  inttrmediis  septem  diebus  occupabantur  ruri, 
)ionys.  ii.  28.  vii.  58.  rtliquis  septem  rura  colebant,  Varro  de  Re 
Rust,  praef.  1 1.)  But  the  comitia  were  not  held  on  the  market-days, 
(nundinisy)  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  ferioi  or  holy 
days,  on  which  no  business  could  be  done  with  the  people,  JMacrob. 
i.  16.  (neplebs  rustica  avocaretur,  lest  they  should  be  called  off  from 
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their  ordioary'  lousiness  of  huyii^  and  selling,)  Plin,  xriii.  3.  This 
however  was  not  always  observed.  Cic,  Alt  i.  14. 

But  the  comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes  sum- 
moned against  the  first  lawful  day,  {in  primum  comiiiaUm  diem^)  Liv. 
xxiv.  7. 

All  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comitia  Centuriaia^  who  bad  the 
fill!  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  lived  at  Rome,  or  in  the 
<^untry. 

3.  CANDIDATES. 

Those,  who  sought  preferment,  were  called  CANDID  ATI,  from 
a  white  robe  (a  toga  Candida)  worn  by  them,  which  was  rendered 
shining  {candens  vel  Candida)  by  the  art  of  the  fuller :  for  all  the 
wealthy  Romans  wore  a  gown  naturally  white,  (toga  alba.)  This, 
however,  was  anciently  forbidden  by  law,  (n«  cui  albuniy  i.  e.  cretam, 
in  vestirntnium  adder^  petitionis  causa  liceret^)  Liv.  iv,  25. 

The  ca(ididates  drdnpt  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either  that  they 
might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily  show  the  scars  they 
had  received  on  the  l^reast  or  fore  part  of  their  body,  {adverse  cqT' 
pore^)  Plutarch,  in  Coriolanp. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  candidate, 
who  :Was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  within  the  legal 
days,  that  is,  before  the  comitia  were  summoned,  SalL  Cat.  18.  Cic 
Fam.  xvi.  12.  and  whose  name  was  not  received  by  the  magistrates ; 
for  they  might  refuse  to  admit  any  one  they  pleased  ;  {nomen  acci^ 
pert,  vel  ration^m  ejus  habere,)  but  not  without  assigning  a  just  cause, 
Uv.  viii.  15.  Miv.  7.  &8.  Fal.  Max.  lu.  8.  3,  PelL  ii,  92.  The 
opposition  of  the  consul,  however,  might  be  overruled  by  the  8e* 
nate,  Liv,  iii.  21. 

For  a  Ions  time  before  the  election,  the  candidates  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular  art :  Cic.  Atiic.  i. 
1.  oy  going  round  the  houses,  {amUtnao^  by  shaking  hands  with 
those  they  met ;  (vrensando,)  by  addressing  them  in  a  kindly  man- 
ner, and  naming  them ;  &c.  on  which  account  they  commonly  bad 
along  with  them  a  monitor,  or  NOMENCLATOR,  who  whispered 
io  their  ears  every  body's  name,  Horal.  Ep.  i.  6.  50,  &c.  Hence 
Cicero  calls,  candidates  natio  ojfficiosissima^  m  Pis.  23.  On  the  mar- 
ket-days they  used  anciently  to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  take  their  station  on  a  rising  ground  ;  {in  colle  consistere^) 
whence  they  might  be  seen  by  all,  macrob.  Sat.  I.  16.  When  they 
went  down  to  the  Campus  Martim  at  certain  times,  they  were  at- 
tended by  their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were  called  DEDUC- 
TORES,  Cic.  de  pet.  cons.  9.  They  had  persons  likewise  to  divide 
money  among  the  people,  (DIVISORES,  Cic.  Ait.  i.  17.  Suet. 
Aug.  3.)  For  this,  although  forbidden  by  law,  was  often  done 
openly,  and  once  against  Caesar,  even  with  the  approbation  of  Cato, 
Suet.  Jul.  19^  There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with  the  people 
for  their  votes,  called  INTERPRETES,  and  others  in  whose  hands 
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the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called  8EQUESTRES,  Ck. 
Ait.  in  Vert.  i.  8.  &  12. ;  Sometimes  the  candidates  formed  combi- 
nations {coHiontB)  to  disappoint  (tif  dtjictrtnt)  the  other  competitors^ 
Cic.  Ati.  ii.  18.  Liv.  iii  35. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  ei  rrfragarU  and 
those  who  favoured  him,  svffragari  vel  stiffragaiortt  use :  hence 
auffragatioy  their  interest,  Liv.  x.  13.  Those  who  got  one  to  be 
elected,  were  said,  ei  praiuram  graiiA  campestri  captrty  Liv.  viL  1. 
or  turn  trahtrt ;  thus,  Pervidt  Appiua^  vt  d^tcto  Fabio^  fratrem  <ra- 
hereto  Liv.  xuix.  32.  Those,  who  hindered  one  from  being  elected, 
were  said,  a  amstUaiu  repellere^  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  10. 

4  The  Ahnner  of  proposing  a  Zotv,  and  of  naming  a  Day  for  one^s 

Trial. 

WflEN  a  law  Was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriataf  the  ma* 
gistrate  who  was  to  propose  it,  (laiurui  v.  rogaturus^)  harinff  con- 
sulted with  his  friends  and  other  prudent  men,  whether  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors, wrote  it  over  at  home ;  and  then  having  communicated  it  to 
the  senate,  by  their  authority,  (eop  Senat&$  constuto^)  he  promulgated 
it,  that  is,  he  pasted  it  up  in  pubKc,  (publici  v.  in  publico  propondtat ; 
promulgabat,  qu9iSh  promtlgabai,  Festus,)  for  three  market-days ;  thai 
so  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  considerinff 
it  Cic.  Vtrr.  5. 69.  In  the  meantime  he  himself,  {legislator  vet 
inventor  legis,  Liv.  ii.  5&)  and  some  eloquent  friend,  who  was  called 
AUCTOR  legis,  or  8UA80R,  every  market-day  read  it  over,  (re* 
citabaiy)  and  recommended  it  to  the  people,  (suadebaif)  while  others 
who  disapproved  it,  spoke  against  it  {dissuadebani.)  But  in  ancient 
times  all  these  formalities  were  not  observed :  thus  we  find  a  law 
passed  the  day  after  it  was  proposed,  Liv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  law,  if  he  did  it  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  his  own  opinion,  spoke 
against  it,  Cic.  Au.  i.  14 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason,  (cum 
dies  pcrduellionis  dicta  est,  cum  actio  perduellionis  intendebatury  Cic. 
vel  cum  aliquis  capitis  v.  -le  anqtdreretur,  Liv.)  it  behoved  the  accu- 
sation to  be  publisned  for  the  same  space  of  time,  (promiulgatur  roga» 
tio  de  mta  pemicicy  Cic.  pro.  Sezt  20.)  and  the  dsy  fixed  when  the 
trial  was  to  be,  {proditA  die,  ma  judicium  futurum  nf,  Cic)  In  the 
meantime  the  person  accused  (REUS,)  changed  his  dress,  laid  aside 
ever^  kind  of  ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow,  (promiitebat,) 
and  m  this  mean  garb  {sordidatusy)  went  round  uid  sohoited  the  fit- 
vour  of  the  people,  {homines  prensabat.)  His  nearest  relations  and 
friends  did  the  same,  lAv.  passim.  This  kind  of  trkd  was  generally 
capital,  Liv.  vi.  20.  but  not  always  so.  Id.  xliil  16.  Cic.  proDom.  3^ 
See  Lex  Porcia. 

5.  The  Manner  of  taking  the  Auspices. 

On  the  day  of  thf  comitia,  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them,  {(pd  Hsprct- 
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fuiunts  ergi,)  attended  bjone  ef  the  angun,  (impure  adkibUo,)  pitch- 
ed a  tent,  {iab$maculum  cepitf)  without  the  city,  to  obsenre  the 
omens,  {ad  aunicia  omlaiiciti,  vel  ad  ausoicandum,)  These  Cicero 
caUg  AUGUSTA  CENTURIARUM  AUSPICIA,  pro  ML  1& 
Hence  the  Campus  Martins  is  said  to  be  amtularHms  au$piciu  con- 
secratm^  Cic«  in  Cat  iv,  1.  and  ^  comiiia  themselves  were  called 
AUSPICATA,  Uv.  xxvl  2. 

If  the  TABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  same  with 
Umplvm  or  aro^  the  pbce  which  they  chose  to  make  their  observa- 
tions, {ad  inangurandunif  Liv.  L  6.  s.  7.  &c  18.)  had  not  been  taken 
in  due  form,  (parum  recti  captum  esaet,)  whatever  was  done  at  the 
camitia  viras  reckoned  of  no  eflect,  (pro  irrito  habebaiur^)  Liv.  iv.  7. 
Hence  the  usual  declaration  of  the  augurs,  {augunun  soUnnis  pro* 
mmciatof)    Vino   TABKaNAcuLUM   captum  ;   vino   magistratus 

€RSATOS  Vel    VITIOSOS  ;   VITIO    LBGBH  LATAM  ;    VITIO  DISH    DICTAJI, 

Cic*  &  Iav.  passim.  And  so  scrupulous  were  the  ancient  Romans 
about  this  matter,  that  if  the  augurs,  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon 
recollection,  declared  that  there  nad  been  any  informality  in  taking 
the  auspices,  (vUium  obvenistt^  Cic  in  ausnicio  vitium  fmsat^  Liv.) 
the  magistrates  vrere  obliged  to  resign  their  office,  (uipoU  vUiosi  r. 
vitio  creatif  as  having  been  irregularly  chosen,)  even  several  months 
after  they  had  entered  upon  it,  JAv.  Hid.  Ck.  de  JfaL  Deor.  iL  4 

When  there  v^  nouing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  magistrates 
were  said  to  be  salvis  auspicus  creo/t,  Cic.  PhiL  iL  33. 

When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him,  (in  auipichm 
adhibebai^  he  said,  Q,  Fabj,  tb  iiiiii  in  ajds|»|cio  bssb  volo.  The 
auffur  replied,  Aunivi,  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  34. 

There  vmre  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the  Comi- 
tia  Centuriata.  The  one  was,  observing  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens,  {aervare  de  ealo^  vel  calum^)  as,  lightnmg,  thunder,  &a 
which  was  chiefly  attended  to.  The  other  was  the  inspection  of 
birds.  Those  birds  which  oave  omens  by  flight,  were  called  PILE- 
PETES  :  bv  singing,  OSClNES :  hence  the  phrase,  si  avis  occtViu- 
en/,  Liv.  vi.  41.  r.  40.  When  the  omens  were  favourable,  the 
birds  were  said,  addicbrb  vel  admitters  ;  when  unfavourable, 

ABOlCSaB,  BON  ADDICBB.B,  VOl  aBFRAOARl. 

Omens  were  abo  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The  per- 
son who  kept  them  was  called  PULLARlUS.  If  they  came  too 
slowly  out  of  the  cage,  {ex  caved^)  or  would  not  feed,  it  was  a  bad 
omen ;  Liv.  vL  41.  but  if  they  fed  greedily,  so  that  something  fell 
from  their  mouth,  and  struck  the  ground,  {terram  paviret,  u  e.  /eri- 
ret;)  it  v^s  hence  called  TRIPUDIUM  80USTIMUM,  {qrnri 
iernpavium  vel  <ert*t/mdnim,  Cic  div.  ii.  34.  Festus  in  PULS. ;) 
Liv.  z.  40,  Plin.  z.  21.  s.  24.  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen, 
(oitfptcfum  egregiwn  vel  oplttmmt,)  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexceptionable, 
(omm  vitio  carere,)  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the 
tomitia  from  being  held,  he  said,  Si];.b«tium  bssb  vu>btor  :  Cic.  de 
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Div.  ii.  34.  but  if  not,  he  said,  ALIO  DIE,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  IZ 
on  which  account  the  comitia  could  not  be  held  that  day.  Thuar, 
Papirio  legem  ferenti  triste  omen  diem  diffidit,  L  e.  Rem  in  diempos* 
terum  rejicere  coegit,  Liv.  ix.  38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO,  or  o6- 
nuntiatio.     Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  Nos   nuntiationem 

SOLUM   HABEMUS;    ET     CoNSULES     ET     RKLlQUf    MAGISTRATOS     ETIAH 

SPEC  rioNEM,  V.  inspectionem  ;  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  32.  but  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  asserted  by  Festus  ;  (in  xoce  SPECTIO,)  and  commen- 
tators are  not  agreed  how  they  should  be  reconciled.  It  is  suppos- 
ed there  should  be  a  different  reading  in  both  passages,  Vid,  Mrafn. 
in  Cic.  &  Scaliger,  in  Ftst. 

Any  other  magistrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he  who 
presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices  ;  especially  if  he  wished 
to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from  being  passed.  If  such 
magistrate  therefore  declared,  Se  de  coklo  servasse,  that  he  had 
heard  thunder  or  seen  lightning,  he  was  said  OBNUNTIARE,  (aw- 
ur  avguri,  consul  consult  obnn}itiavisti,  al,  nu7iMsti,  Cic.  Phil.  if. 
►3.)  which  he  did  by  saying,  ALIO  DIE  ;  whereupon,  by  the  Lex 
Mlia  et  Fusia,  the  comitia  were  broken  off;  {dirimebantur^)  and  de- 
ferred to  another  day.  Hence  ohnuntiare  condlio  aut  comitiis,  to 
prevent,  to  adjourn ;  and  this  happened,  even  if  he  said  that  he  had 
seen  what  he  did  not  see,  {si  auspicia  ementitvs  esset^)  because  he 
was  thought  to  have  bound  the  people  by  a  religious  obligation, 
which  must  be  expiated  by  their  calamity  or  his  own,  Cic,  PhiL  ii. 
33.  Hence,  in  the  edict,  whereby  the  comitia  were  summoned, 
t\i\s  formula  was  commonly  used,  Ne  quis  minor  magistratus  de 
coELO  servasse  velit  !  wWch  prohibition  Clodius,  in  his  law 
Bgainst  Cicero,  extended  to  all  the  magistrates,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13.     . 

The  comitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  they  were 
holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy ;  which  was 
hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS  ;  or  if  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons interceded  by  the  solemn  word,  VETO ;  Liv.  vi.  35.  or  any 
magistrate  of  equal  authority  with  him,  who  presided,  interposed  ; 
by  wasting  the  day  in  speaking,  or  by  appointing  holy  days  ;  &c. 
Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  and  also  if  the  sianrfard  was  pulled  down  from 
the  Janiculum  ;  as  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  by  Metellus  the  preetor, 
Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  27.  ^^ 

The  comitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising ;  but  so, 
that  the  election  of  those  magistrates,  who  were  already  created, 
was  not  rendered  invalid,  {ut  jam  creati  non  vitiosi  redderentur^) 
Liv.  xl.  59.  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  18.  unless  when  the  comitia  were  for 
creating  censors. 

6.  The  Manner  of  Holding  the  Comitia  Centowata. 

When  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comitia^  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  magistrate, 
who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  on  a  tribunal  (pro  tri- 
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Imnalij)  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  used  to  utter  ft  set  form  of  prayer,  before  he 
addressed  the  people,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.  the  augur  repeating  over  the 
words  before  him,  {augure  verba  prcntrUe^  Cic.)  Then  be  made  a 
speech  to  the  people  about  what  was  to  be  done  at  thecomitia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  candidates 
were  read  over.  But  anciently  the  people  might  choose  whom  they 
pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  although  they  had  not  declared 
themselves  candidates,  Lxv.pasnm. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while  a  ae- 
oretary  dictated  it  to  him,  {syhjicitntt^  scribd^)  and  different  persons 
were  allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv.xl.  21.  A  simihirform 
was  observed  at  trials,  because  application  was  made  to  the  people 
about  the  punishment  of  any  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a 
]aw.     Hence  irrogare  pmtam^  vel  mulctam^  to  inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,  (amniwn  ro- 
gationum,)  was  VELITIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUIRITES ;  and  thus  the 
people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or  asked,  (consult  vel  rogari;)  and 
the  consuls  to  consult  or  ask  them ;  Cic.  ^  Liv,  passim.  Hence,  jubert 
legem  vel  rogaiionem^  also  DccBRNBae,  to  pass  it ;  Sail.  Jug»  40.  v^ 
tare^  to  reject  it ;  rogare  magistratus^  to  create  or  elect,  Sail,  Jug. 
39.  Rogare  quasitores,  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisit<»«,  ib.  40.  Sojus* 
ta  et  vetita  populi  in  jubendis  v.  sciscendis  legibus,  Cic,  de  Legg.  ii. 
4.  Qmbus  sc.  Silano  et  Mursenae,  consulates,  me  roganie^  i.  e.  prssi* 
dente,  datus  est^  Id.  pro  Mur.  i.   Then  the  magistrate  said.  Si  vobis 

VIDETOR,  01SCBD1TB,  QUIRITES ;  Or,  ItE  IN  SUPrRAOlUV,  BENE  JiN 
VANTIBUS    DnS,    ET,    QUA    PATRES    CENSUBRONT,    VOS  JUBBTB,   LtU. 

xxxi  7.  Whereupon  the  people,  who,  as  usual,  stood  promiscoouB- 
ly,  separated,  every  one  to  his  own  tribe  and  century,  Ascon.  m  Ct^ 
pro  Corn,  Balbo.  Hence,  the  magistrate  was  said  mittere  popuhun  in 
suffragium^  and  the  people,  mtre  vel  ire  suffragium^  Cic.  das  Liv. 
passim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes  according 
to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius ;  first,  the  £f  m/e«,  and  then  the 
centuries  of  the  first  class,  &c.  but  afterwards,  it  was  determined  by 
krt,  (SORTITlO^cAa/,)  in  what  order  they  should  vote.  When  this 
was  first  done  is  uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown 
into  a  box,  (m  sitellam ;  sitella  defertur,  Cic.  K  D.  I  38.  Sitelta 
allata  est^  u*  soriirenlur,  Liv.  xxv.  3.)  a;»d  then  the  box  being  shak- 
en, so  that  the  lots  might  lie  equally,  (sorlibus  aqualis^)  the  centu- 
ry which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  and  hence  was  called 
PRjEROGATIVA,  Lir.  v.  18.  Those  centuries,  which  followed 
next,  were  called  PRIMO  VOC  ATiE,  Liv.  x.  15.  &  32.  The  rest 
JURE  VOCATiE,  Liv.  xxvii.  6.  But  all  the  centuries  are  usually 
called  jure  vocata,  except  the  prarogativa.  Its  vote  was  held  of 
the  greatest  importance,  («/  nemo  unquam  prior  earn  tideritf  auin 
renwiciatus  sit,  Cic.  pro  Planfc.  20.  Divin.  ii.  40.  Mur.  18.)  Liv. 
xxvi.  22.  Hence  PRAROGATIVA  is  put  for  a  sign  or  pledge,  a  fa- 
vourable omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing  future  ;  Supplicatio  est 
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pretrogativa  iriumphi^  Cic.  Fain*  xir.  5.  so  i^  Act,  Verr.  0.  Plin.  vii. 
i&  zxxvil  9.  s.  46.  for  a  precede^  or  example,  £Av.  iii.  51.  a 
choice  ;  Id.  xxi.  3.  or  favour,  Id.  xxviii.  9.  and  among  later  writers 
for  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  privilege. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Ccmitia  Centuriata^  Liv.  x.  13. 
it  is  supposed,  that  after  the  centuries  were  included  in  the  tribes, 
the  tribes  first  cast  lots  ;  and  that  tribe,  which  first  came  out, 
was  called  PRiEROGATIVA  TRIBUS ;  and  then,  that  the  cea- 
liiries  of  that  tribe  cast  lots  which  should  be  the  prcsrogativa  cenlu- 
ria.  Others  think,  that,  in  this  case,  the  names  of  tribes  and  cen- 
turies are  put  promiscuously,  the  one  for  the  other.  But  Cicero 
calls  centuria^  pars  tribus  ;  and  that,  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  Co-' 
rniHa  TribtUay  pro  Plane.  20. 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  vivd  voce  ;  and  in  creating 
magistrates,  they  seem  each  to  have  used  this  form ;  Consoles, 
dec.  ROMiNo  vel  Dico,  Liv.  xxiv.  8.  &  9.  in  passing  laws  ;  Uti  ro- 
QAS,  voLo  vel  JUBxo,  Ctc.  de  Legg.  ii.  10.  The  will  or  command 
of  thdpeople  was  expressed  by  vsllb,  and  that  of  the  senate  by  c£n- 
SERB,  BalL  Jug.  21.  hence  leges  taagistraiusque  rooark,  to  make, 
Iav.  1.  17. 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &c  by  the  pneroga- 
live  century,  declined  accepting,  Liv.  v.  18.  xxvi.  22.  or  the  ma- 
gistrate presiding;- disapproved  of  their  choice,  and  made  a  speech  to 
make  them  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  century  was  recalled  by  a  he- 
rald to  give  its  vote  anew ;  (in  suffragium  revoeaia  ;  thus,  Redite 
IN  surPRAGiCH,  Liv.  ibid.)  and  the  rest  usually  voted  the  same  with 
it,  (auctoritatem  prarogativm  seattm  sunt  ;  eosdem  constdes  ctterm 
centuria  sine  variatione  ulla  dixerunt^)  Liv.  xxiv.  8.  &  9.  In  the 
same  manner  after  a  bill  had  been  rejected  by  almost  all  the  centu- 
ries, on  a  subsequent  day,  {cdieris  comitiis^)  we  find  it  unanimously 
enacted  ;  as  about  declaring  war  on  Philip,  Ab  iiac  orations  in 
scrrRAomv  missi,  ut  rooarat,  belldv  jusserunt,  Liv.  xxxi.  8. 

But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  mieht  have  more  liberty  in 
voting,  it  was  ordained,  by  various  laws,  which  were  called  LEGES 
TABELLARI^,  that  they  should  vote  by  ballot ;  first  in  confer- 
ring honours,  by  the  (xabinian  law,  made  A.  U.  614.  Cic.  de  Amk. 
12.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  two  years  after,  at  all  trials,  except  for  trea- 
son, by  the  Cassian  law ;  Cic.  Brut.  25.  and  27.  in  passing  laws,  by 
the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  622.  and  lastly,  by  the  Gelian  law,  A.  U. 
€30.  also  in  trials  for  treason,  which  had  been  excepted  by  the  Cas- 
sian law,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  16.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  nobility.  Ibid.  &  Cic.  Plane.  6. 

The  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  moved  from 
the  place  where  they  stood,  and  went,  each  of  them,  into  an  enclo- 
sure, (SEPTUM  vel  OVILE,)  which  vras  a  place  surrounded  with 
boards,  {locus  tabulatis  inclusus,)  and  near  the  tribunal  of  the  con- 
mil.  Hence  they  were  said  to  be  intrd  vocata^  sc.  in  ovt/e,  Liv.  x. 
,  13.    There  was  a  narrow  passage  to'it  raised  from  the  ground,  call- 
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ed  PONS  or  PONTICULUS,  by  which  each  century  went  up  one 
after  another.  SueL  Jul.  80.  Hence  old  men  at  sixty  (8EXAGE- 
NARU)  were  said,  dbponte  dkjici  ;  and  were  called  DEPONTA- 
Nly  because,  after  that  age,  they  were  exempted  from  public  busi- 
ness, Varro  ^  Fesius  ;  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Rose.  Am.  35.  But 
a  very  different  cause  is  assigned  for  this  phrase,  both  by  Varro  and 
Festus. 

There  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  SeptOj  or  OviUa,  as 
there  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually  speaks  of 
them  in  the  plural ;  thus,  Pontes  hx  Maria  fecit  angustos,  de  Legg. 
iiL  17.  Operm  ClodiawB  ponies  occupdrunt^  Attic,  i.  14.  CcBpio  eum 
bonis  viris  inpetum  facUy  pontes  dejicit^  ad  Herenn.  i.  \%  Cum  Clo* 
duts  in  septa  irruisset^  pro  Mil.  15.  So  miser  a  macxjUavit  ovilia  Ro* 
ma,  Lucan,  Pharsal.  ii.  197. 

Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  own  ovUe^ 
Sere,  in  Vii^.  Eel.  i.  34.  But  this  does  not  seem  consistent  with 
what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pons,  each  citizen  received  £rom  certain 
officers,  called  DIRIBITORES,  or  distr^mtores,  ballots,  {tabulm  vet 
tabellos,)  on  which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  created,  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the  whole  names,  but  only  the  ini- 
tial letters,  Cic.  pto  Dom.  43.  and  they  seem  to  have  received  as 
many  taUets  as  there  were  candidates.  We  read  of  other  tablea 
being  given  in,  that  were  distributed,  which  must  have  b^en  brought 
from  lK>me,  Suet.  Jul.  80.  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  this 
seldom  happened.  The  same  thing  took  place,  also  under  the  Em- 
perors,  when  the  ri^t  of  electing  magistrates  was  transferred  from 
the  people  to  the  senate,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 

It  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  <mlered)  as  in  a  trial, 
or  in  dedaringwar,  Ac.  they  received  two  tablets ;  on  the  one  wero 
the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTI  ROGAS,  sc.  volo  yeljubeo,  I  am  for  the 
law ;  and  on  the  other  A.  for  ANTIQUO,  i.  e.  Aniiqua  probo,  nihil 
novi  statin  volo  ;  1  like  the  old  way,  I  am  against  the  law.  Hence 
antiquare  legem,  to  reject  it 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  mto  a  chest, 
(m  cistam\  at  the  entrance  of  the  ovile,  which  was  pointed  out  to 
them  by  the  R06AT0RES,  who  asked  for  the  ballots,  and  an- 
Gicotly  for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given  vivd  voce,  Cic.  de  Di« 
vin.  i.  17,  ii.  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.  Then  certain  persons,  called  CU&* 
TODES,  who  observed  that  no  fraud  should  be  committed  in  cast** 
ing  lots  and  voting,  (in  sortitione  el  suffragHs,)  took  out  (educehani) 
tm  ballots,  and  counted  the  votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet, 
which  was  called  Dirimbre  suffragia,  or  Diremptio  stffragiorum, 
Lucan.  v.  393.  whence  omne  ptmctum  ferre,  for  omnibus  suffragiis 
renunciari,  to  gain  every  vote ;  and  what  pleased  the  maiority,  was 
declared  by  a  herald  to  be  the  votes  of  that  century.  The  persoa 
who  told  to  the  consul  the  vote  of  his  century,  [qui  centuriam  suam 
rogavit,  et  ejus  svffragium  retulit ;  vel  ConstUes  a  centuriA  sua  creatos 
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renunciavitf  rettdit)  was  called  R06AT0R,  Cic,  ib.  ir  de  OraU  ii. 
64  Thus  all  the  centuries  were  called  one  after  another,  till  a  ma- 
jority of  centuries  agreed  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  what  they 
judged  was  held  to  be  ratified. 

The  Diribiiores,  Rogatores^  and  Cusiodes,  were  commonly  per- 
SOQ8  of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates^  or  favourera  of 
the  law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  offices  voluntarily ;  Ctc.  " 
in  Pie*  15.  posL  red,  m  Sen.  11.  Augustus  is  supposed  to  have  se- 
lected 900  of  the  equestrian  order  to  be  Cmiodts  or  Rogaiorts^  {ad 
cusiodiendas  cislas  suffragiorum,)  Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  7. 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not  declared; 
but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where  the  century, 
which  had  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to  have  acquitted. 

The  candidate,  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called  by 
the  magistrate,  who  presided  ;  and  after  a  solemn  pTayer,  and  taking 
an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  {renunciaius  est)  by  a  herald, 
Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  1.  pro  Murmn.  1.  in  Rull.  ii,  2.  Fell.  ii.  93. 
Tlien  he  was  conducted  home  by  his  friends  and  dependents  with 
great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first,  Cic.  pro  leg. 
Manil.  1. 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,  usually  crowned  the  images  of 
their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur.  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said  ferre  ceniv^ 
riam^  and  nan  ferre  vel  perdere,  to  lose  it ;  bo  ferre  reptdsam^  to  be 
rejected  ;  but  ferre  suffragium  vel  tabellam,  to  vote ;  thus,  Meis  co- 
mitOs  non  tabellam  vindic&n  iacitce  libertatis^  sed  vocem  vivam  tulis" 
tis,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

The  magistrates  created  at  the  Comitia  CetUuriata^  were  ssidferi, 
crearij  decTarari^  nomtnan',  dici^  renunciari^  designari^  rogarij  ire 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made,  to  denote 
the  fulness  of  their  right :  Ut  qui  optima  lkge  fuerint  ;  optimo 
Jure  ;  bo  Jure,  quo  qui  optimo,  Festtis  in  Optima  lex.^  Cic.  m 
Rull.  i.  II.  Phil.  xi.  12.  Liv.  Ix.  34. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  perferri  ;  the  centuries 
which  voted  for  it,  were  said  Leoem  jubere,  v.  rogationbic  acch 
PERE,  Liv.  ii.  57.  iii.  15.  63.  &  alibi  passim ;  those  who  voted 
against  it,  Antiquare,  vetarb,  v.  non  accipere.  Lex  rooatur, 
dumfertur  ;  abroqatur,  dum  tollitur  ;  ^Irooatur,  legi^  v.  de  lege, 
cum  per  novam  legem  aUquid  veteri  legi  detrakUur :  subrooatur, 
cum  aliquid  adjicitnr :  obrogatur,  cum  novd  lege  infrmaiury  Ulpian 
and  Festus.  Ubi  dua  contraria  leges  sunt^  semper  antiques  abrogat 
nova^  the  new  law  invalidates  the  old,  Liv.  ix.  34. 

Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws :  1.  8i  Qmo 

NON  UGUERIT  ROOARI,  UT  EJUS  HAC  LEGE  NIHIL  ESSET  ROOATUM  : 
2.  Si  quid  CONTRA  ALIAS  LEOBS  EJUS  LEGIS  ERGO  LATUM  ESSET,  UT 
EI,  QUI  BAM  LEGEM  ROGAfiSBT,  IMPUNE    ESSET,    Cic.  Att.   iii.  23.  which 

clause  {caput)  Cicero  calls  TRANSLATITIUM,  in  the  law  of  Clo- 
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fikis  agrinrt  hknBeU;  because  \i  vms  transferred  bom  ancient  laws, 
ibid. 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Nb  <iuis  psa  satvkau  ab« 
ROOATO ;  i.  e,per  legem  in  qua  conjunctim  multis  de  rebus  unA  rogO" 
iione  poptdus  considebatur,  Festus.  Hence  Eixquirere  sententias  per 
sattiranif  i.  e.  passim,  sine  eerto  ordine,  by  the  gross  or  lump,  §aL 
Jt^.  29«  In  many  laws  this  sanction  was  addc^,  Qui  alitbr  vel 
SBcus  FAXIT  V.  FECBRiT,  SACER  ESTO ;  i.  c.  ut  caput  ejus,  cum  bonis 
yelfamilidf  aiictU  deonan  consecraretur  v.  sacrum  esset :  that  it  might 
be  lawful  to  kill  the  transgressor  with  impunity,  Liv.  ii.  8.  iii.  55. 
Cic.  pro  Balb.  14. 

W  hen  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  brass,  and  carried  to 
the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in  a  place  where 
it  might  be  easily  read,  {wide  de  ptano^i.  e.  from  the  ground,  legi  ^ 
posseL)  Hence  tn  capiiotio  legum  ara  liquefactay  Cic.  Cat  ui.  8. 
Jfec  verba  minaciajixo  are  legebantur,  Ovid.  Met  i.  3.  Rcil  leges 
prttio  atquerejixit,  made  and  unmade,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  622.  Ctc.  Phil. 
xiii.  3.  Fam.  xii.  1. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began  to  en« 
ter  on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comitia  for  their 
election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or'  the  beffinning  of  Au- 
gust, unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  intercession  of  the  magistrates, 
or  by  inauspicious  omens.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
consuls  entered  on  their  ofllice  on  the  ides  of  March,  and  were  cre- 
ated in  January  or  February,  Liv.  passim.  The  prsetors  were  al- 
ways elected  after  the  consuls,  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  lAv.  x. 
22.  or  the  day  after,  or  at  the  distance  of  several  da^s,  Id.  From 
the  time  of  their  election,  till  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were 
called  DESIGNATI. 

The  comitia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials,  might  be  held  on  any 
legal  day. 

COMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

In  the  Comitia  Tribuia  the  people  voted,  divided  into  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  their  regions  or  wards,  {ex  regionUms  et  locis^)  A.  GelL 
XV.  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  vras  derived  either  from  their  original  number 
three,  (a  manero  ternario,)  or  from  paying  tribute  (a  tribido,)  Liv.  i. " 
43.  or,  as  others  think,  from  r; irrvc,  tertia  pars  tribtits  apud  Athenien' 
ses,  Molic^  4*;t«'^u(,  unde  tribus. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNENSES,  or  Ramnes, 
TATIENSES  or  Titienses,  and  LUCERES.  The  first  tribe  was 
named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the  Roman  citizens  who  occu- 
pied the  Palatine  hill ;  the  second  from  Titus  Tatius,  and  included 
the  Sabines,  who  possessed  the  Capitoline  hill ;  and  the  third  from 
one  Locumo,  a  Tuscan,  or  rather  from  the  grove  (a  luco)  which  Ro- 
mokis  turned  into  a  sanctuary,  {asylum  retulit^  Yiig.  Miu  viii.  342.) 
and  included  all  foreigners,  except  the  Sabines.    Each  of  these 
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tribe$at  first  bad  its  own  trabuoe  or  commander,  (TVtiuTiifff  veljorir* 
fectus,)  Dioays.  iv.  and  its  own  augur,  Liv.  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  c^  tribes,  retaining  the 
same  names;  ao  that  they  were  called  Ramnensea primi  and  Aom* 
rnnses  secundu  or  posUriores^  &c. 

But  as  the  Luceres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceed^  the  rest  in 
number,  Servius  TuUius  introduced  a  new  arrangement^  and  distri- 
buted the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their  extroction,  but 
from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PALATI- 
NA,  SUBERRANA,  COLLINA,  and  ESQUIUNA,  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  which  constituted  as  many  tribes,  and  had  their  names  from 
the  wards  which  they  inhabited.  No  one  was  permitted  to  remoTO 
from  one  ward  to  another,  that  the  tribes  might  not  be  confounded, 
Dioma,  iv.  14.  On  which  account  certain  persons  were  appointed 
to  take  an  account  whei^e  every  one  dwelt,  also  of  their  age,  for- 
tune, &c  These  were  called  city  tribes,  (TR1BU8  URBAN j:,) 
and  their  number  always  remained  the  same. 

Servius  at  the.  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into  fifteen 
parts,  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen,)  which  were  called 
country  tribes,  (TRIBUS  RUSTICiE,)  Dionys.  iv.  15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made  twen- 
ty-one, Liv.  iL  21.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Livy  directly  takes  no- 
tice of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  alludes  to  the  original  in- 
stitution of  three  tribes,  x.  6.  Dionysius  sa^s,  that  Servius  insti- 
tuted 31  tribes,  iv.  15.  But  in  the  trioJ  of  Conolanus,  he  only  men- 
tions 21  as  having  voted,  vii.  64.  the  number  of  lavy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  account  of  the 
addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Liv^  vi.  5.  vii,  15.  viii. 
17.  ix.  20.  X.  9.  EpU.  xix.  to  thirty-five,  Liv.  xxiii.  13.  ^scan.  in  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  5.  which  number  continued  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  Liv, 
i.  43. 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added,  but  this 
was  of  short  continuance ;  for  they  were  all  soon  distributed  among 
the  thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius 
TuUius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  re- 
gion or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country ;  but  afterwards  this  was  al- 
tered ;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts  not  of  the  city  or 
country,  but  of  the  state,  {non  urbis  sed  civiiatis.)  Then  every  one 
leaving  the  city  tribes  wished  to  be  ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes. 
This  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Romans 
for  a  country  life,  and  from  the  power  of  the  censors,  Vfbo  coald  in- 
stitute new  tribes,  and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into 
whatever  tribes  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their 
habitation.  But  on  this  subject  writers  are  not  agreed.  In  the  year 
449,  Q.  Fabius  separated  the  meaner  sort  of  feofie  from  ail  the. 
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tribes  4imurit  i^bick  tiiey  had  been  diaperaed  by  App.  Cltodku, 
and  mehidea  them  in  the  four  city  tribes,  lAv.  ix.  46.  Among  tl^ae 
were  ranked  all  those,  whose  fortunes  were  below  a  certain  valu- 
ation, called  PROLETARII :  and  those,  who  had  no  fortune  at  ail, 
CAPITE  CBN8I,  GtlL  xvi.  la  FVom  this  time,  and  perhaps  be- 
fore, the  four  city  tribes  began  to  be  esteemed  less  honourable  than 
the  thirty*OAe  rustic  tribes ;  and  some  of  the  latter  seem  to  have 
been  thought  more  honourable  than  others,  Cic.  pro  Balbo^  25.  PKfu 
xvii.  3.  Hence,  when  the  censors  judged  it  proper  to  degrade 
a  citizen,  they  removed  him  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less 
honourable  tnbe,  {tribu  mbvtbant ;)  and  whoever  convicted  any  one 
^  briberv,  upon  trid,  obtamed  by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose,  the 
tribe  of  the  person  condemned,  Vit.  ibid. 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place ;  as,  TVibtis 
JlniefmSf  AmUmniy  Cluvia,  Crustumina,  jPa/enna,  Lemomat  Macta^ 
PwnpHnOf  Quirina^  RwnUia^  Scaptia^  dz^.  or  from  some  noble 
ftmily  $  as,  Aimilih^  Claudia^  Cftienfta,  Cornelia^  Fabidf  HoraHa^  Ju- 
lia^ MinuciUf  Papiria^  Sergia^  Tereniinaf  Vtixxria^  &c. 
/  Sometimes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  <>(  a  per- 
son, as  a  surname ;  thus,  L.  Albim  Sex.  F.  Quirina^  Cic  Quint  6. 
M.  OppmSf  M.  F.  Ttrtntinaf  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Att.  iv.  16. 

The  Ccmiiia  Tribuia  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  tfibunes  of  Uie  people,  A.  U.  263,  at  the  trial  of  Co- 
riohmw,  Dianys.  viL  59.  But  they  were  more  frequently  assembled 
after  the  year  963,  when  the  PubKIian  law  was  passed,  that  the  Ple- 
beian magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  THbuta^  liv.  iL 
S& 

The  Comitia  TVibula  were  held  to  create  mQgistrates,to  elect  cer- 
tain priests,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  created  all  the  inferior  city  magiif' 
trateBf  as  the  ^diles,  both  curule  and  Plebeian,  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  qucestors,  6dc*  ;  all  the  provincial  magislrates^  as  the  pro- 
consuls, proprsBtors,  tic.  %  also  commissioners  for  settling  colonies, 
Ac  ;  the  Poni^x  Maximus^  and  after  the  year  650,  the  other  pon- 
l^«#,  augvres/tcialeaf  &c.  by  the  Domitian  law,  StuL  Xer.  2.  For, 
Mfere  tfaftt,  the  inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by  their  respective 
colleges,  {a  colhgOs  sttis  cooptabantter.)  But  at  the  election  of  the 
ponttfkx  maximus,  and  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular,  only 
seventeen  tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority  of  them, 
namely  nine,  determined  the  matter,  Cic.  Rail.  ii.  7. 

The  laws  passed  at  these  comitia  were  called  PLEBISCITA, 
(qwB  pltb€  suo  iufftagio  sine  patribus  jussit,  plebdo  magistratu  ro^ 
gante^  Festus,)  which  at  first  only  bound  the  Plebeians,  but  aftet 
the  year  306,  the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

PUbiseiia  were  made  about  various  things:  as  about  makii^ 
peace,  Iav.  tzxiii.  10.  about  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  about 
ordering  a  triamph  vrhen  it  was  renised  by  the  senate,  Liv.  iii.  63. 
aboot  bestowing  command  on  generals  on  the  day  of  their  triumph, 
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l^.  xxvi.  3L  about  abBoIviog  fiom  the  laws^  Vfhkh  in  later  tuftev 
the  senate  assumed  as  its  prerogative,  Atcon,  in  Cic^  ad  Cornel.  &c. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  TribtOa  ;  tbes^  ware 
held  only  at  the  Centuriata :  but  about  imposing  a  fine  ;  Liv,  iv.  41. 
And  if  any  one  accused  of  a  capital  crime  did  not  appear  on  the  day 
of  trial,  the  Comiiia  Tributa  were  suiScient  to  decree  banishment 
against  him,  {id  ei  justuni  exilium  esse  scivit  plebsj)  Lay.  xxvi.  9* 
XXV.  4. 

All  those  paigbt  vote  at  the  Comitia  TribiUcftj  wbp  bad  the  fuU 
,  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or  not^  For 
every  one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  he  had  a  right  to  vot€W 
Liv,  xly.  15.  Some  had  two  tribes ;  pi^e  in  which  they  wei^  bor^ 
and  another,  either  by  right  of  adoption,  as  Augustus  had  the  Fabi? 
an  and  Scaptian  tribes,  SueL  Aug^  4(K  or  as  a  reveard  for  acciuting 
one  of  bribery,  (^«j?w  d«  ambitH  prcsmio,)  Cic.  pro  Balbo.  85.  . 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  <^  eqml 
force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  attended  them*  .  On 
which  account,  as  some  think,  they  are  said  to  have  been  entirely 
excluded  from  them,  Liv.  ii.  56.  &  60.  Butabout  this  writers  are 
not  agreed. 

The  comitiaf  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  aediles,  were  heM 
by  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  whom  that  charge  was  eiven,  either  by 
lot  or  by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues  ;  Liv,  iii.  64.  but  for  creating 
^urule  cadiles  and  other  inferior  magistrates,  by  the  consul,  dictator, 
or  military  tribunes ;  for  electing  priests,  by  the  consul  oafyi  Cuk 
ad  Brut.  5. 

The  Comitia  Tributa^  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were  held 
by  the  consuls,  prstors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons.  When  the 
consul  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  his  edict  summoned  the  whole  Ro* 
man  people ;  but  the  tribunes  summoned  only  the  plebeians,  OelL 
XV.  17.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  called  comitia  populi^  and  some- 
times concilium  pUbis :  In  the  one  the  phrase  was  poputtts  jussit^  in 
the  other  plebs  scivit.    But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

The  Comitia  Tributa j  for  electing  magistrates,  were  usually  held 
in  the  Campus  Martius ;  Cic.  Att.  i.  1.  iv.  3.  Ep.  Fam.  vii.  30.  but 
for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  commonly  in  the  forum ;  sometimes 
in  the  capitol ;  Liv,  xxxiii.  10.  and  sometimes  in  the  circtis  Flami^ 
ntW»  Liv.  xxviL  21.  anciently  called  prata  Fluminiat  or  circus  Ap^ 
polinaris  ;  Id.  iiL  63.  where  also  Q.  Furius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus» 
held  the  comitia  for  electing  the  tribunes  of  the  commons^  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Decemvtn,  IJv.  iii.  54 

in  the  forum,  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe,  marked 
out  with  ropes,  Dionys,  viL  59. 

In  the  Campus  Martius,  Cicero  proposed  bpilding,  in  Csdsar^s 
name,  marble  enclosures  {septa  marmorta,)  for  holding  the  Comitia 
TributOy  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  which  work  was  prevented  by  various 
causes,  and  at  last  entirely  dropped  upon  the  breakioff  out  of  the 
civil  wars ;  but  it  was  afterwards  executed  by  Agripp^^c^  Uii,  23, 
Plin.  xvi.  40. 


THE  COMITU  C£NTUBIATA»  &c.  » 

The  M1II6  fonnalities  almost  were  obienred  ia  smnaacMiiiig  and 
holdiiy  the  ComUia  Trilnaa  as  in  ihe.other  ernniHa^  only  it  was  not 
reqaisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  Ihat  the 
auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been  thunder  or  lights 
ningf  (si  Umuissei  auifulguriUsetf)  they  could  not  be  held  that  day. 
for  it  was  a  constant  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  Jove 
VOLOSNTK,  CUM  popoko  AQi  NSPA8  K8SB,  Ctc.  m  Voiin.  8.  Comiffo- 
rum  solum  vitium  esiftUmen^  Id.  de  Div.  ii.  18. 

The  Comiiia  Tribuia  for  electing  magistrates,t  after  the  year  5B8, 
were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginniitf  of  August ;  for 
electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  tor  laws  and  trials 
on  all  comitial  days. 

Julius  Caesar  first  abridged.the  liberty  of  the  comUim.  He  shared 
the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people  ;  so  that,  except 
the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice  he  solely  deter- 
mined himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and  he  nominated  {tdebat) 
the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets  dispersed  through  the  several 
tribes  to  this  effect,  Casar  Dictator  illi  tribui.     Coumesdo 

TOBIS    ILLUM,    BT  ILLUM,    UT  VB8TRO    SUFFRAOIO  SUAM    DIGNITATEM 
TEHBANT,  Suii.  Cas.  41. 

Augustas  restored  this  manner  of  election,  after  it  had  been  drop- 
ped for  some  time  during  the  civil  wars  which  followed  Caesar^s 
death.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liii.  31. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of  election, 
JuvenaL  x.  77.  and  assuming  the  nomination  of  the  consuls  to  him- 
self, Ovid.  PonL  iv.  9.  67.  he  pretended  to  refer  the  choice  of  the 
other  magistrates  to  the  senate,  but  in  fact  determined  the  whole 
according  to  his  own  pleasure  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  Dh.  Cass.  Iviii. 
90l  Caligula  attempted  to  restore  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people, 
but  without  any  permanent  effect,  SueL  Calig.  16.  The  comitia, 
however,  were  still  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magistrates, 
whether  nominated  by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  appeared  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  attended  by  their  friends  and  connexions,  and 
were  appointed  to  their  office  by  the  people,  with  the  usual  solem- 
mties,  Plin.  Paneg,  63. 

But  the  methcd  of  appointii]^  magistrates  under  the  Emperors, 
seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty,  Suet:  Cas.  40.  76.  80.  Aug,  40. 
5fl.  ^er.  43.  K/.  11.  Vesp.  5.  Dom.  10.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  Hist. 
L  77.  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknowledges,  particularly  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  consuls.  Annai.  i.  81.  Sometimes,  especially  under 
|^>od  emperors,  the  same  freedom  of  canvassing  was  allowed,  and 
the  same  arts  practised  to  ensure  success,  as  under  the  republic, 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  6.  9.  viii.  23.  Trajan  restrained  the  infamous  largesses 
of  candidates  by  a  law  against  bribery,  (ambitAs  lege  ;)  and  by  or- 
daining, that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office,  who 
had  not  a  third  part  of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised  the 
value  of  estates  in  Italy,  Id.  vi.  19.  When  the  right  of  creating 
magistrates  vras  transfeired  to  the  senate,  it  at  first  appointed  them 
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by  open  ▼oles ;  (aptrtU  refragiis) -hai  the  noise  and  disorder  which 
this  sometimes  occasioned,  made  the  senate,  in  the  time  of  Trsrian, 
adopt  the  method  of  balloting,  {ad  tacita  suffragia  decurrere^)  Plin, 
Ep.  iii-  20.  which  also  was  found  to  Ije  attended  with  inconveniences, 
which  Pliny  says,  the  Emperor  alone  could  remedy,  Id,  it.  36. 
Augustus  followed  the  mode  of  Julius  CsBsar  at  the  Comitia,  Dio. 
liii.  31.  although  Meoenas,  whose  counsel  he  chiefly  followed,  ad^  < 

vised  him  to  take  this  power  altogethet*  fh>m  the  people,  Dio.  lii.  90.  j 

As  often  as  he  attended  at  the  election  of  magistrates,  he  went  round 
the  tribes,  with  the  candidates  whom  he  recommended,  {cum  stns 
candidatis,)  and  solicited  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. He  himself  gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any  other  citi- 
zen, {ut  units  e  papulo,)  Suet.  Aug.  56.  I 

ROMAN  MAGISTRATES: 
Different  forms  of  Government^  and  different  Magistrates  at  different 

times. 
Rome  was  first  governed  by  kings  ;  but  Tarquin,  the  7th  king,b^ 
ing  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  244,  the  regal  government  was 
abolished,  and  two  supreme  magistrates  were  annually  created  ia 

flace  of  a  king,  called  CONSULS.  In  dangerous  conjunetupss  a 
DICTATOR  was  created  with  absolute  authority ;  and  when  thf»e 
was  a  vacancy  of  magistrates,  an  INTERREX  was  appointed  to 
elect  new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  Liv.  iii.  33.  or  according  to  others, 
302,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVJRl)  were  chosen  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  {ad  leges  scribendas,)  But  their  power 
lasted  only  , two  years;  and  the  consular  government  wasisgaio  i 

restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  and 
the  Plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity ;  nfter  great  contests 
it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  310.  that  iustead  of  consuls,  six  su^ 
preme  magistrates  should  bo  annually  created ;  three  from  the  pa- 
tricians, and  three  from  the  plebeians ;  who  were  called  MIXJTARY 
TRIBUNES,  {Tribuni  miltturn  consulari potistate^)  Dionya  zi.OOl 
There  were  not,  however,  always  six  tribunes  chosen  ;  some- 
times only  three,  Liv,  iv.  6.  16.  25.  and  42,  sometimes  four, 
ib.  31,  35.  &  44.  and  sometimes  even  eight,  Id.  v.  L  Nor  was 
one  half  always  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  another  half 
from  the  plebeians.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  usually  ail  pa;- 
tricians ;  A?,  iv.  25.  44.  50.  &c  seldom  the  contrary,  Ltp.  v.  12. 
13.  18.  vi.  30.  For  upwards  of  seventy  years,  sometimes  consols 
were  created,  and  sometimes  military  tribunes,  as  the  influence  of 
the  patricians  or  plebeians  was  superior^  or  the  public  exigencies  re- 
quired ;  till  at  last  the  plebeians  prevailed,  A.  U.  387.  that  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  their  order,  and  afterwards  that 
both  consuls  might  be  plebeians ;  which  however  was  rarefy  the 
case,  but  the  contrary.    From  this  time  the  supreme  power  remaii»> 
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ed  in  the  hands  of  the  cowuls  till  the  usurpation  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  672» 
'Who  having  yanquished  the  party  of  Marius,  assumed  to  himself  ab« 
solute  autmuity  under  the  title  of  Dictator^  an  office  which  bad  been 
disused  above  120  years.  But  Sylla  having  voluntarily  resigned  hit 
power  in  less  than  three  years,  the  consular  authority  was  asain  re- 
stored, and  continued,  till  Julius  Csasar,  having  defeated  Pompey 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  having  subdued  the  rest  of  his  oppo« 
nents,  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be  created  perpetual 
dictator,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  his  country,  A.  U.  706.  After 
this  the  consular  authority  was  never  again  completely  restored.  It 
was  indeed  attempted,  after  the  murder  of  Csssar,  in  the  senate- 
house  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  710..  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  and 
the  other  conspirators ;  but  M.  Antonius,  who  desired  to  rule  in 
Cesar's  room,  prevented  it.  And  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls 
of  the  following  year,  being  slain  at  Mutina,  Octavius,  who  was  af- 
terwards  called  Augustus*  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  shared  between 
them  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  and  exercised  absolute  power 
under  the  title  of  TRIUMVIRI  reipublica  conHiiuendce. 

The  combination  between  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus,  com- 
monly  called  the^rsi  triumvirate^  which  was  formed  by  the  contri- 
vance of  Ceesar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and  Afranius,  A.  U. 
693.  Fe//.  Pat.  ii.  44.  Horat.  Odd.  iL  1.  is  justly  reckoned  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  this  revolution,  and  of  all  the  calamities  attending  it. 
For  the  Romans,  by  submitting  to  their  usurped  authority,  showed 
that  they  were  prepared  for  servitude.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
alone  which  can  preserve  liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  general 
corruption  of  morals,  laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against  the  en- 
croachments of  power.  Julius  Ca^ar  would  never  have  attempted 
what  he  eJETected,  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  character  of  the  Ro- 
man people  to  be  favourable  to  his  designs. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  A.  U.  712.  Augustus  on  a  slight  pretext  deprived  Lepidus  of 
his  command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in  a  sea-fight  at  Ac- 
tium,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  U.  733.  and 
ruled  it  for  many  years,  under  the  title  of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR, 
{Princeps  vel  Imperaior.)  The  liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely 
extinguished ;  and,  although  Augustus  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
civil  monarchy,  the  government  perpetually  tended  to  a  military 
despotism,  equally  fatal  to  the  characters  and  happiness  of  prince^ 
and  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  stated  magistrates,  Liv.  iv.  4. ;  l)ut  as  they,  being  enga^d 
almost  in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly  attend  to  civil  afiairs, 
various  other  magistrates  were  appointed  at  different  times,  pnetors, 
censors,  sdiles,  tribunes  of  the  ceremonies,  &c.  ib.  Under  the  em- 
perors, various  new  magistrates  were  instituted. 

Of  MAGISTRATES  in  General, 
A  MAGisTRATK  is  a  porson  invested  with  public  authority,  (Magis* 
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iratus  est,  qui  prxsU^  Cic.  de  Legg.  in.  I.  Dicitur  magistralm  a 
magistro.    Magister  autem  qst,  qui  plus  aliis  potest^  Festus.) 

The  office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  repubhc  was  different 
from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  had  not  the  same  discrimi* 
nation  betwixt  public  employments  that  we  have.  The  same  per- 
son might  regulate  the  police  of  the  city,  and  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  empire,  propose  laws,  and  execute  them,  act  as  a  judge  or  a 
priest,  and  command  an  army,  Liv.  x.  29.  ei  alibi  passim.  The  ci« 
vil  authority  of  a  magistrate  was  called  magistralus  or  potestas,  his 
judicative  power  iurisdictio,  and  his  military  command  imperiunu 
I  Anciently  all  magistrates,  who  had  the  command  of  an  army,  were 
called  PR^TOKES ;  (w/  quod  cdieros  prairent^  vel  quod  aliis 
praessentf  Ascon.  in  Cic.) 

MAGISTRATUS  either  signifies  a  magistrate  ;  as,  Magisiratus 
jussit ;  or  a  magistracy}  as,  Titio  magistratus  datus  est^  Festus. 
So  POTESTAS  ;  as  Habere  poiestatemy  gerere  potestates^  esse  in  v. 
cum  potestate,  to  bear  an  office  ;  Gabiorum  esse  potestas^  to  be  a  ma- 
gistrate of  Gabii,  Juvenal  x.  99.  Jurisdictionem  tantilLm  in  urbe  de* 
tegari  magistratibus  solitam,  etiam^  per  provincias^  potestatibus 
demandavitf  Suet  Claud.  24.  Magistratus  was  properly  a  civil 
magistrate  or  magistracy  in  the  city ;  and  Potest  as  in  the  pro- 
vinces {Magistratus^  vel  is^  qui  in  potestate  aliqua  sit^  ut  putd  pro- 
constUy  vel  prator,  vel  alii,  qui  provtncias  regunty  Ulpian.)  But  this 
distinction  is  not  always  observed,  Sallust.  Jug.  63. 

When  a  mligistrate  was  invested  with  miUtary  command  by  the 
people,  in  whose  power  only  it  was,  he  was  said  esse  in  v.  cum  im- 
perio,  injusto  v.  summo  imperio,  (Cum  imperio  esse  dicitur  cui  no- 
minatim  est  apopuio  mandalum  imperium^  Festus.)  Thus,  Abstinen- 
iiam  neque  in  imperns,  neque  in  magistratibus  proestitit,  i,  e.  neque 
cum  exercitui  pnzessit  ^  jus  belli  gerendi  haberet,  neque  cum  munera 
civilia  in  urbe  gerret.  Suet.  Caes.  54.  J^emine  cum  imperio  (military 
command)  ant  magistratu  (civil  authority,)  tendente  qudquam,  qmn 
Rhodum  divertereif  Id.  Tib.  12.  So  magistratus  ^  imperia  capere,  to 
enjoy  offices  civil  and  military.  Id.  Cas.  75.  But  we  nnd  Elsse  in  im- 
periof  simply  for  Esse  consulem,  Liv.  iv.  7.  and  all  those  magistrates 
were  said  Habere  imperium^  who  held  great  authority  and  power :) 
(qui  et  coercere  aliquem  possent^  et  jubere  in  carcerem  ducij  Paull.  L 
3.  ff.  de  in  jus  vocando,)  as  the  dictators,  consuls,  and  preetorsj 
Hence  they  were  said  to  do  any  thing  pro  imperio,  Liv.  ii.  56i  to 
which  Terence  alludes,  Phorm,  i.  4.  19.  whereas  the  inferior  ma- 
gistrates, the  tribynes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  qusestors, 
were  said  esse  sine  imperio^  and  to  act  only  pro  potestate,  Liv.  ii.  56. 
iv.  26.  Someiinies  potestas  and  imperium  are  joined :  thus,  Togatus 
in  republicA  cum  potestate  imperioque  versalus  est,  Cic  Phil.  i.  7. 

Division  of  MAGISTRATES. 

The  Roman  ^nagistrates  were  variously  divided ;  into  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  greater  and  less,  curule  and  not  curule  ;  also,  into 
patrician  andpleoeian^  city  and  provincial  magistrates. 
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The  MAGISTRATUS  ORDINARIl  were  those,  vrho  wero  ere- 
ated  at  stated  times,  and  were  constantly  iu  the  republic ;  the  £X^ 
TRAORDINARU  not  so. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  IVIAJORES  were  those  who  had,  what 
were  called,  the  greater  auspices,  (gua  minoribus  magistrata  essetUf 
Gell.  xiii.  13.)  The  magistratus  majores  ordinarii  were  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  censors,  who  were  created  ^t  the  Comitia  Centuriata : 
The  exiraordinarii  were  the  dictator,  the  master  of  the.  horse,  (mo- 
gister  egtdtumf)  the  interrex,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII  were  the  tri- 
bunes  of  the  commons,  the  sediles,  and  quaestors :  EXTRAORDI- 
NARII,  the  praftcius  armo/we,  duumviri  iiavales,  ifec 

The  MAGISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those,  who  had  the 
right  of  using  the  sella  curulis  or  chair  of  state,  namely,  the  dicta- 
tor, the  consuls,  praetors,  censors^  and  curule  aedilcs.  AH  the  rest* 
who  had  not  that  right,  were  called  NOiN  CURULES,  {Cwrvl^ 
magistratus  appellati  sunt,  quia  currti  vehebanlur^  Festus :  In  quo  cur^ 
ru  sella  curulis  erat,  supra  quam  considerentf  Gell.  iii.  18.)  The  seU 
la  curulis  was  anciently  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with 
ivory ;  hence  Horace  calls  it,  curule  ebur,  Ep.  i.  6.  53.  The  magiB* 
tiHtes  sat  on  it  in  their  tribunal  on  all  solemn  occasions. 

la  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were  chosen  on- 
ly from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also  from  the  plebeianfl» 
except  the!  interrex  alone,  (quem  et  ipsum  patricittm  esse^  et  a  palri' 
ciis  prodi,  necesse^  erat^  Cic  pro  Domo,  14.)  The  plebeian  magiflh 
tratea  were  the  sediles  and  tribunes  of  the  commons. 
.  Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the  difierent 
offices,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  A  law  was  first  made  for  this  purpose  (XJBX 
ANNALIS)  by  L.  Villius,  or  (L.  Julius,)  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
A.  U.  573,  whence  his  family  got  the  surname  of  annales,  Liv.  xl. 
43.  although  there  seems  to  have  been  some  regulation  about  tliei 
matter  formerly.  Id.  xxv.  2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoy- 
ing each  ofiSce  is  not  fully  ascertained.  Sec  p.  16.  It  is  certain  that 
the  prsBtorship  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  ffidileship, 
Cic.  FamiL  x.  25.  and  that  th^  43d  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  con- 
sulship, Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who  fre- 
quently boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper  year« 
{se  suo  quemque  magistratum  anno  gtstdsse,)  the  years  appointed  for 
the  different  offices  by  the  lex  Fillia  were,  for  the  qiisestorship  thir- 
ty-one, for  the  sedilcship  thirty-seven,  for  the  prcetorship  forty,  and 
for  the  consulship  forty-three.  But  even  under  the  republic  popu- 
lar citizens  were  freed  from  these  restrictions,  ibid,  and  the  empe- 
rors granted  that  indulgence  {annos  remiitebant)  to  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.  or  the  senate  to  gratify  them,  Dio.  liiL  28. 
The  lex  annalisy  however,  was  still  observed,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20. 

.  It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should  entec 
on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable  omens :  And 
by  the  CORNELIAN  LAW,  made  by  Sulla,  A.  U.  673.  that  a  cer- 
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tain  ohier  should  be  obsenred  in  obtaining  prefennents ;  that  no  one 
should  be  praetor  before  being  quaestor,  nor  consul  before  being 
praetor ;  nor  should  enjoy  the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  two 
different  offices  in  the  same  year,  Appian,  dt  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  412.  Liv. 
xxxiL  7.  Cto.  Pkil.  xl  5.  Liv.  viii.  40.  But  these  regulations  also 
were  not  strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  entering  on 
their  office,  to  swear  that  they  woqld  observe  the  laws,  {in  leges  ju^ 
rare ;)  Liv.  xxzi.  5.  and  afier  the  expiration  of  their  office,  they 
xmght  he  brought  to  a  trial,  if  they  had  done  any  thing  amiss,  Liv. 
Dxvii.  57.  Suet.  Jul.  33. 

KINGS. 

Rome*  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of  absolute  power  nor 
hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective.  They  had  no  legislative  aa« 
thority,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor  peace  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senate  and  people,!  Dionys.  ii.  13.  Sallust.  Catilin.  6. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief  direction 
of  sacred  things,  Dionys.  ii.  14  as  among  the  Greeks.  Virg.  JEn* 
ill.  80.     Cic.  Divin.  i.  40. 

The  bad^s  of  the  kings  were  the  Trabech  i.  e.  a  white  robe  adom« 
ed  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  prcetextOy  a  white  robe  fringed 
with  purple,  a  golden  crown,  an  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  curulis,  and 
twelve  /ic/ors,  with  the  fasces  and  secures,  i.  e.  carrying  each  of  them 
a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck  in  the  middle  of  them. 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from  the 
Tuscans,  Ldv.  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.  Sail.  Cat.  51.  Jin.  Dionys.  iii.  61.  Strab. 
V.  p.  220. 

According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea.  The  toga 
pratexta  was  introduced  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  also  the  latus  da- 
vua,  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans,  Plin.  ix«  39.  s.  63.  viiL 
48.  s.  74. 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  years,  under 

*  In  early  times,  the  science  of  eovernment,  the  most  intricate  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  because  attainable  only  by  long  experience  and  deep  reflection,  most 
have  been  very  imperfect.  The  complicated  provisions,  and  intricate  combinations, 
neeessary  for  secaring  permanency  to  a  repoblican  government,  require  a  degree 
of  poiitical  refinement  and  depth  of  foresight,  beyond  the  reach  of  rude  tribes  of 
Barbarians,  trained  only  to  the  exercises  of  the  chase ;  or  inared  to  a  species  of  pi- 
ratical warfare  ^  the  image  of  the  hunter^s  toil,  of  bis  address,  and  of  his  bMdness. 
The  regal,  therefore,  the  most  simple  form  of  government,  was  adopted  at  Rome. 

t  These  thinjp  mi^^ht  be  expected  from  the  original  constitution  of  the  Romaa 
state.  The  daring  spirits,  who  at  first  associated  themselves  to  Romulus,  or  who  af- 
terwards flocked  to  Rome,  In  hopes  of  ameliorating  their  fortunes,  or  of  gratifying 
their  ambition,  would  readily  see  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  head ;  but  would  not 
have  easily  submitted  to  be  despoiled  of  that  power,  which  they  had  individually  ex- 
'ercised  oyer  their  respective  followers,  while  they  lived  in  a  state  of  independence, 
and  carved  out  for  themselves  and  their  attendants  a  scanty  ahd  precarious  snbsist« 
cnee  by  their  prowess  or  address.  The  subordinate  elasses,  constituting  the  body  of 
the  people,  long  habituated  to  live  under  little  restraint^  also  claimed  and  obtained  « 
share  in  the  government. 
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leTenkioM  Ramtdus,  Muma  PtmpUinSf  Tullua  thiiUiuSt  Jln€u$ 
Marciusj  Z.  Tarouinius  Prisciu,  Servius  TulliuSf  and  L.  TarqtnniuSf 
flurnamed  SUPERBUS,  from  his  behaviour  :  all  of  whom,  except 
the  last,  so  reined,  that  they  are  justly  thought  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  greatness,  Liv,  iL  1.  Tarquin  being  uni- 
versally detested  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  expelled  the  city 
with  his  wife  and  family,  on  account  of  the  violence  offered  by  his 
son  Sextus  to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady,  the  wife  of  CoUatinus.  This  re* 
volution  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  L.  Junius  Brutus. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Romans  with 
the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which  they  retained  ever 
afterwards.  Hence  regie  faure^  to  act  tyrannically,  regii  spirUugg 
regia  siperbia,  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  kihg  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or  PR  JEFEC- 
TUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horse  under  the  king,  as 
afterwards  the  magister  equitem  did  under  the  dictator. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  (INTERREGNUM,) 
which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  on 
account  of  a  dispute  betwixt  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  about  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  him,  the  senators  shared  the  government 
among  themselves.  They  appointed  one  of  their  number,  who 
should  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  INTER- 
REX,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity  for  the  space  of  five  .days ; 
after  him  another,  and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created,  Liv.  u 
17.     Dionys.  ii.  57. 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  interrex  was  created  to  hold  the 
elections,  when  there  were  no  consuls  or  dictator ;  Iav.  iii.  55.  which 
happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or  when  the  tribunes  of  the 
QonunoDs  hindered  the  elections  by  their  intercession,  Liv.  vi.  35. 

ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.  CONSULS. 

L  The  first  Creation^  different  names,  and  badges  of 
CONSULS. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244.  two  supreme  magis* 
trates  were  annually  created  with  equal  authority  ;  that  they  might 
restrain  one  another,  and  not  become  insolent  by  the  length  of  their 
command,  Cic.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  4.  Eutrop.  i.  9. 

They  were  anciently  called  PRiETORES,  Ltr.  iii.  55.  Festus  } 
also  Impera TORES,  Sallust.  Cat.  6.  or  JUDICES.  f^arro.  de  Lat. 
Ling.  V.  7.  Liv.  iii.  55.  afterwards  CONSULES,  either  from  their 
consulting  for  the  good  of  the  state,  (a  reipublicce  consuUndoj)  Cic, 
Pis.  10.  Flor.  i.  9.  or  from  consulting  the  senate,  [a  consvlendo  se^ 
natum,)  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  and  people,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.  or  from 
their  acting  as  judges,  {ajudicando)  Quinctilian.  i.  9.  Froftn  their 
possessing  supreme  command,  the  Greeks  called  them  *TnATOI. 

If  one  of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  {subrogatw  vel 
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eti^ectus  e*«,)  in  his  room,  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  but  he  could  not 
hold  the  comitia  for  electing  new  consuls,  Liv.  xlj.  18. 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  kings, 
except  the  crown;  namely,  the  toga  pratexta,  sella  curulis,  the 
sceptre  or  ivory  staff,  {sHpio  ebumeus,)  and  twelve  lictors  with  the 
fasces  and  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  consuls. 
Lit.  ii.  I.  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately  (mensibus  aU 
itmis).  A  public  servant,  called  accensus,  went  before  the  other 
consuls,  and  the  lictors  followed  ;  which  custom,  after  it  had  been 
long  disused,  Julius  Caesar  restored  in  his  iBrst  consulship,  Sutt.  Jtd, 
SJO.  He  who  was  eldest,  or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first 
elected,  or  had  most  suffrages,  had  th^fascfia  first,  GdL  ii.  15.  Liv, 
ix.8.  According  to  Dionysius  the  lictors  at  first  preceded  both 
consuls,  and  were  restricted  to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Valerius 
Poplicola,  lib.  V.  2.  We  read  in  Livy,  of  24  lictors  attending  the 
consuls,  ii.  55.  but  this  must  be  understood  without  the  city. 

2.  The  Power  of  the  CONSULS. 

As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with  the  kings, 
80  tihey  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Liv.  ii.  1.  But  Valerius,  called 
POPlICOLA,  (a  populo  colendo,)  took  away  the  securis  from  the 
faactSf  (securimfasciby3  ademit,)  i.  e.  he  took  from  the  consuls  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  only  left  them  the  right  of  scourging,  at 
least  within  the  city,  Dionys.  v.  19.  for  without  the  cit}%  when  in- 
vested with  military  command,  they  still  retained  the  securisy  i.  e. 
the  right  of  punishing  capitally,  Liv.  xxiv.  9.  Diotiys,  v.  69. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of  them  had 
the  fasces  and  securis;  but  when  they  both  commanded  the  same 
army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  alternately,  altemis  impe- 
ritabanty)  Liv.  xxii.  41. 

Poplicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  every  one  the  liberty  of 
appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people ;  and  that  no  magistrate 
should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen  who  thus  appealed ; 
Liv.  ii.  8.  which  law  was  afterwards  once  and  again  renewed,  and 
always  by  persons  of  the  Valerian  family.  Id.  iii.  55.  x*  9.  But  this 
privilege  was  also  enjoyed  under  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  26.  viii.  35. 

Poplicola  likewise  ordained,  that,  when  the  consuls  came  into  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  the  lictors  should  lower  the  fasces  in  token 
^of  respect ;  Liv.  ii.  7.  and  also  that,  whoever  usurped  an  office  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people,  might  be  slain  vnih  impunity,  Dionys. 
V.  19.  But  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  ;  who  had  a  right  to  give  a 
negative  to  all  their  proceedings,  {omnibus  aclis  inicrcedere.)  Still, 
however,  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consul- 
ship was  considered  as  the  summit  of  all  popular  preferment,  {hono- 
rum  populifinisy)  Cic.  pro  Plane.  25. 

The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic,  Cic,  pro  Mur. 
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33.  AH  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them,  except  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the  people  and  the  senate, 
laid  before  them  what  they  pleased,  and  executed  their  decrees. 
The  laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  passed,  were  commonly  call- 
ed by  their  name.  They  received  all  letters  from  the  governors  of 
provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and  states,  and  gave  audience  to 
ambassadors.  The  year  was  named  after  them,  d^  it  used  to  be  at 
Athens  from  one  of  the  Archons,  Cic.  de  Fat.  9.  Thus,  M.  TidHo 
Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  Consulibus^  marked  the  690th  year  of  Rome. 
Hence  numerare  multos  consvles^  for  annos^  Sen.  Ep.  4.  Bis  jam 
pcme  tibi  constd  trigesimus  instat,  You  arc  near  sixty  years  old,  Mar- 
tioL  1.  16.  3.  And  the  consuls  were  said,  Aptrire  annum,  fastosqne 
'  reserarey  Plin.  Pan.  58. 

He  who  had  most  suffrages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR,  and 
his  name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar,  [in  fastis.)  He  also  had 
the  fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  election  of  magistrates 
for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  heads,  dismount- 
ed  from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls,  as  they  passed  by, 
Sen.  Ep.  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  consul  took  notice 
of  it,  he  was  said  to  order  tRe  lictor  ANIMADYERTERE,  Liv. 
xxiv.  44.  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Acilius  the  consul  ordered  the  curule  chair 
of  Lucullus  the  Praetor  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  when  he  was  admi- 
nistering justice,  because  he  had  not  risen  up  to  him  when  passing 
by,  Dio.  xxxvi.  10.  &  24.  When  a  Praetor  happened  to  meet  a  con- 
sul, his  lictors  always  lowered  their  fasces,  Dionys.  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war,  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command. 
Iliey  levied  soldiers,  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for  tfieir 
support  They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of  the 
lemons,  (in  part ;  for  part  was  created  by  the  people.  See  Lex  At- 
tiha,)  the  centurions  and  other  officers,  Ctc.  dt  Legg,  in.  3.  Polyh. 
▼i,  34 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Ctc.  Phil.  iv.  4. 
and  could,  when  authorized  by  the  senate,  call  persons  from  thence 
to  Rome,  {Romam  evocare,  excirs,  v.  accire,)  and  punish  them,  Cie. 
in  Verr.  \.  33.  Liv.  iii.  4.  xxix.  15,  They  had  so  great  authority, 
that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were 
considered  to  be  under  their  protection,  Ctc.  pro  Sext.  30. 

In  dangerous  conjunctures,  the  consuls  were  armed  with  absolute 
power  by  the  solenm  decree  of  the  senate,  Ut  viderent,  vel  Da- 
RBNT  OPKRAM,  ^c.  Liv,  iiL  4.  vi.  19.  See  p.  30.  In  any  sudden  tu- 
mult or  sedition,  the  consuls  called  the  citizens  to  arms  in  this  form : 

Qui  REMPUBLICAM  SALVAM  ESSE  VELIT,  ME  SEQUATOR,  dc.  prO  Rubir. 

7.  T\isc.  QucBst.  TV.  23. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  shadow ;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  the  senate,  and 
lay  before  them  the  ordinances  (placiia)  of  the  emperors ;  to  appoint 
tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the  public  taxes ;  which  had  former- 
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ly  belonged  'to  the  censors ;  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  18.  ^  Ep.  is.  47.  to 
exhibit  certain  public  games,  and  shows,  which  they  also  sometimes 
did  under  the  republic ;  Cic.  Off.  ii.  17.  to  mark  the  year  by  their 
name,  &c  They  retained,  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  con- 
suls, and  even  greater  external  pomp.  For  they  wore  the  toga  picla 
or  palmata,  and  had  their  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  which  used 
formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed.  They  also  added 
the  securis  to  ihefascts, 

3.  The  day  on  which  the  CONSULS  entered  on  their  Office. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  of* 
fice  at  different  times ;  at  first,  on  the  23d  or  24th  February,  (VIL 
vel  VL  KdL  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Tarquin  was  said  to  have  been 
expelled,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  685.  which  was  held  ,as  a  festival,  and  call- 
ed REGIFUGIUM ,  Feslus  ;  afterwards,  on  the  first  of  August,  {Kal. 
Sext.)  which  was  at  that  time  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of  the 
consular,  not  of  the  civil  year,  which  always  began  with  January,) 
Liv,  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  the  Decemviri,  on  the  15th  of  May,  {Id. 
Maii.)  Id.  36.  About  fifty  years  after,  on  the  15th  December,  (Id. 
Decemb.)  Liv.  iv.  37.  v.  11.  Then  on  the  first  of  July,  {Kal.  Quinc^ 
til.)  Liv.  V.  32l  viii.  20.  which  continoed  till  near  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  530,  when  the  day  came  to  be  the  ISth 
March,  {Id.  Mart.)  At  last,  A.  U.  598,  or  600,  (Q.  Fulvio  <Jr  T. 
Annio.  Coss.)  it  was  transferred  to  the  first  of  January,  {in  Kal.  Jan.) 
which  continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after,  (DIES  SOLENNIS  ma- 
gistratibus  ineundis.)  Liv.  Epit.  47.  .Ovid.  Fast.  i.  81.  iii.  147. 

After  this,  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end  of  July, 
or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called  CONSU- 
LES  DES16NATI ;  and  whatever  they  did  in  public  affairs,  they 
were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authority,  not  by  their /?otcer;  {Quod  po- 
testate  nondum  poterat,  obtinuit  auctoritate,)  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  ^ext.  32. 
They  might  however  propose  edicts,  and  do  several  other  things  per- 
taining to  their  office,  Dio.  xl.  66.  Among  other  honours  paid  to 
them,  they  were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the  senate.   See 

p.  21. The  interval  was  made  so  long,  that  they  might  have  time 

to  become  acquainted  with  what  pertained  to  their  oflSce  ;  and  that 
inquiry  might  be  made  whether  they  had  ^ned  their  election  by 
bribery,  if  they  were  convicted  of  that  crime  upon  trial,  they  were 
deprived  of  the  consulship,  and  their  competitors,  who  accused  them, 
were  nominated  in  their  place,  Cic.  pro  Sull.  17.  &  32.  They  were 
also,  besides  being  fined,  declared  mcapable  of  bearing  any  office,  or 
of  coming  into  the  senate,  by  the  Calpurnian  and  other  laws  ;  Cic. 
pro  Cornel.  Muren.  23.  &c.  as  happened  to  Autronius  and  Sylla^ 
Scdl.  Cat.  18.''  Cicero  made  the  punishment  of  bribery  still  more  - 
severe  by  the  Tullian  law,  which  he  passed  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten  years'  exile,  pro  Mur.  32. 
in  Vatin.  15.  pro  Sext.  94. 
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The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people,  concerniqg  bri- 
bery»  was  A.  U.  397.  by  C.  Paetilius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  by 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  (auctoribus  patribus  ;  ut  novorum  maxu 
m^  hominum  ambitio^  qui  nundinas  et  conciliabula  obire  soliti  erantf 
camprimeretur^)  Liv.  vii.  15. 

On  the  first  of  January,  the  senate  and  people  waited  on  the  new 
consuls  (salutabant),  at  their  houses,  (which  in  after  times  was  call- 
ed OFFICIUM,  Flin.  Ep,  ix.  37.)  whence  being  conducted  with 
great  pomp,  (which  was  called  PROCESSUS  CONSULARIS,) 
to  the  capitol,  they  offered  up  their  vows,  {vota  nuncupabant^)  and 
sacrificed,  each  of  them,  an  ox  to  Jupiter  ;  and  then  began  their  of- 
fice {mwius  suum  auspicabantur),  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting 
it  about  the  appointment  of  the  I^tin  holidays,  and  about  other 
things  concerning  religion,  Ovid.  Pont  iv.  4.  &  9.  Liv.  xxi,  63. 
xxii.  1.  xxvi,  26.  Cic.  post  red.  a%  Qmr.  5.  Bull.  ii.  34,  DiV. 
Fragm.  120.  Within  five  days  they  were  obliged  to  swear  to  ob- 
serve the  laws,  Lav.  xxxi.  50.  as  they  had  done  when  elected,  Plin. 
Pan.  64.  65.  And  in  like  manner,  when  they  resigned  their  office, 
they  assembled  the  people,  and  made  a  speech  to  3iem  about  what 
they  had  performed  in  their  consulship,  and  swore  that  they  had 
done  nothing  against  the  laws.  Ibid.  But  any  one  of  the  tribunes 
might  hinder  them  from  making  a  speech,  and  only  permit  them  to 
swear,  as  the  tribune  Metellusdid  to  Cicero,  /)io.  xxxvii.  38.  where- 
upon Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin  :  which  the  whole  Roman  peo-^ 
pie  confirmed  with  a  shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  tliat  what 
he  had  sworn  was  true  ;  and  then  conducted  him  from  the  forum  io 
his  house,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  Cic.  in  Pis.  3.  Ep* 
Fam.  V.  2. 

4.  The  Provinces  of  the  CONSULS. 

DuaiNO  the  first  days  of  their  office  the  consuls  cast  lots,  or 
agreed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces  {provincias  inter  se 
sortiebantur^  aut  parabant,  vcl  comparabant :  provincias  partili  sttnt^) 
Liv.  ii.  40.  iii.  10.  22.  57.  et  alibi  passim.  A  province  (PROVIN- 
CIA«)  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  metaphorically  used  to  signify 
the  office  or  business  of  any  one,  whether  private  or  public ;  thus, 
0  Geta,  provinciam  cepisti  duram,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  22.  So 
,Heaut.  iii.  2.  5.  Before  the  Roman  empire  was  widely  extended, 
the  province  of  a  consul  was  simply  a  certain  charge  assigned  him, 
as  a,  war  to  be  carried  on,  &c.  or  a  certain  country  m  which  he  vnkB 
to  act  during  his  consulship,  JAv.  ii.  40.  54.  58.  iii.  10.  22.  25.  v. 
32.  vii.  6.  12.  viii.  1.  29.  ix.  41.  x.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xliii.  14.  <Jr  15. 
Fior.  III. 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  senate,  after 
tfie  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their  office,  Liv.  xxxiL 
8.  xxxiii.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  Sometimes  the  same  province  Mras 
decreed  to  both  consuls.  Id.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  42,  xL  1.  &c.    Thus 
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both  consuls  were  sent  against  the  Safnnites,  and  made  to  pass  un- 
der the  yoke  by  Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  at  the  Furca  Caw-^ 
dincty  Iaw.  ix.  1.  jScc.  So  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  Terentius  Varro, 
were  sent  against  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Id.  xxii.  40.  & 
XXV.  3.  xxvii.  22.  &c. 

But  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
A.  U.  Got,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  provinces  for  the  future 
consuls,  before  their  election,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9.  de  Prov.  Cans,  2. 
Sail.  Jug.  27.  which  they,  after  entering  on  their  office,  divided  by 
lot  or  agreement,  (sorte  vel  comparatione  partiti  sunt.)  In  latter 
times  the  province  of  a  consul  was  some  conquered  country,  reduc- 
ed to  the  form  of  a  province,  (see  p.  69.)  which  each  consul,  after 
the  expiratioiv  of  his  office,  should  command  ;  for,  during  the  time 
of  their  consulship,  they  usually  remained  in  the  city.  ■  Hence  Ci- 
Cjero  says,  Turn  bella  gerere  noUii  duces  incipiunty  cum  auspicia,  i.  e. 
consulalum  et  praturam,  posuerunt,  Nat  D.  ii.  3.  For  propraetors 
and  proconsuls  had  not  the  right  of  taking  the  auspices,  {auspicia 
non  habebani,)  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls,  were  called  PROVINCI-£ 
CONSULARES ;  to  the  praetors,  PRiETORIJE. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of  the 
consuls ;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  24.  Sicily  to  P.  Scipio,  xxviii. 
3S.  Grefece,  and  the  war  against  Antiochus,  to  L.  Scipio,  by  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  Id.  xxxvii.  1.  This  was  said  to  be  done  extra 
ordinem^  extra  sortem  vel  sine  sorte,  sine  comparatione,  Id.  iii*  2.  vi. 
30.  &c. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  provinces  of 
the  consuls  and  praetors.  In  appointing  the  provinces  of  the  prae- 
tors, the  tribunes  might  interpose  their  negative  ;  but  not  in  those 
of  the  consuls,  Cic.de  Prov.  Cons,  8.  Sometimes  the  people  reversed" 
what  the  senate  had  decreed  concerning  the  provinces.  Thus  the 
war  against  Jugurtha,  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  M etellus, 
was  given  by  the  people  to  Marius,  Sail.  Jug.  73.  And  the  attempt 
of  Mariu^,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates  transferred  from  Syjla  to  himself  by  the 
suffi"age  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil  war  at  Rome, 
Plutarch,  in  Mar.  ^  Syll.  Jppian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  and  in  faot  gave 
both  the  occasion  and  the  example  to  all  the  rest  that  followed.  So 
when  the  senate,  to  mortify  Caesar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to  him 
and  his  colleague  Bibulus,  the  cai^  of  the  woods  and  roads,  Suef.  Jul. 
19.  Caesar,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  tho 
people,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Ibid.  22- 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  9.  in  Vaiin.  15.  and  soon  after  also  Transalpine  Gaul 
from  the  senate.  Suet.  ib.  Dio.  xxxviii.  8.  which  important  command 
W£(,s  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for  other  five  years,  by  the  Trebo- 
nian  law  ;  Liv.  Epit.  105.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  8.  Epist.  Fam.  I  7. 
(See  page  30) 
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Ko  om  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the  permtsnoA 
of  the  senate  ;  Ldv.  xxix.  19.  which  regalation,  however,  was  some- 
times violated  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  Liv.  x.  IS.  xxVii.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled  from 
his  province  by  the  senate ;  but  his  military  command  could  only 
be  abolished  (abrogari)  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxix.  19. 

The  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their  provinces, 
Iav.  xxvi.  29.  and  even  force  them  to  resign  their  command,  Id, 
V.32. 

Pompey,  in  his  third  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a  law 
that  no  one  should  hold  a  province  till  five  years  after  the  expiration 
of  his  magi3tracy,  Dio,  xl.  46.  and  that  for  these  five  years,  while  the 
consuls  and  prsetors  were  disqualified,  the  senators  of  consular  and 
prsBtorian  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign  command,  should 
divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  By  which 
law,  the  government  of  Cilicia  fell  to  Cicero  against  his  will,  Ctc. 
Ep^  Fam.  iii.  2.  Caasar  made  a  law,  that  the  prsetorian  provinces , 
should  not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular  more  than 
two  years.  But  this  law,  which  is  much  praised  by  Cicero^  was 
abrogated  by  Antony,  Cic.  PhiL  i.  8. 

5.  Fr(m  what  Order  the  CONSULS  were  created. 

The  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  but 
mften^ards  also  from  the  plebeians.  This  important  change,  although 
in  r^lity  owing  to  weightier  causes,  was  immediately  occasioned  by 
a  trifling  circumstance.  M.  Fabius  Ambnstus,  a  nobleman,  had  two  * 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius,  a  patrician, 
and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  While  the  latter 
was  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who  was  then 
military  tribune,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with  his  rod,  as  was 
usual  when  that  magistrate  returned  home  from  the  forum.  The 
younger  Fabia,  unacquainted  with  that  custom,  was  frightened  at 
the  noise,  which  made  her  sister  lau^h,  and  express  surprise  at  her 

r  ranee.  This  stung  her  to  the  quick ;  and  upon  her  return  home, 
could  not  conceal  her  uneasiness.  Her  father,  seeing  her  de- 
jected, asked  her  if  all  was  well ;  but  she  at  first  would  not  give  a 
dhrect  answer  :  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  he  at  last  drew  from  her 
a  confession,  that  she  was  chagrined  at  being  connected  with  a  man 
who  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  with  her  sister^s  husband. 
For,  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law,  that  the  military  tribunes 
should  be  created  promiscuously  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
Liv.  iv.  6.  yet  for  forty-four  years  after  their  first  institution,  A.  U. 
311.  to  A.  U.  355.  no  one  plebeian  had  been  created,  Liv.  v.  12. 
▼i.  37.  and  very  few  afterwards.  fJv.  v.  13. 18.  vL  30.  Arabustus, 
therefore,  consoled  his  daughter  with  assurances,  that  she  should 
soon  see  the  same  honours  at  her  own  house,  which  she  saw  at  hsr 
sister^s.    To  effect  this,  he  concerted  measures  with  his  8on-in*Iaw; 

14 
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«nd  one  L.  Sextius,  a  sfMiited  young  man  of  plebeian  rank»  who  had  . 
every  thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  preferments. 

X^icinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Liv^ 
vi.  35.  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten  years,  ibicL 
42.  for  five  years  they  suffered  no  curule  magistrates  to  be  createdi 
ibid.  35.  and  at  last  prevailed  to  get  one  of  the  consuls  created  from 
among  the  plebeians,  ibid.  42. 

L.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  Liv.  vii.  I.  and  the 
second  year  after  him,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  ibid.  2.  from  whom  the 
law  ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian,  was  called  LEX 
LICINIA,  ibid.  21.  Sometimes  both  consuls  were  plebeians,  Id, 
xxiii.  31.  which  was  early  allowed  by  law,  vii.  42.  But  this  rarely 
happened :  the  patricians  for  the  most  part  engrossed  that  honour  % 
lAv.  vii.  18.  19.  et  alibi  passim^  Sail.  Jug.  63.  Cic.  in  Ridl.  ii.  1. 
The  Latins  once  required,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen 
from  among  them,  Liv.  viii.  4  &  5.  as  did  afterwards  also  the  peo« 
pie  of  Capua,  Id.  xxxiii.  6.  but  both  these  demands  were  rejected 
with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Comeliua 
Balbus,  Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  44.  Veil.  ii.  51.  a  native  of  Cadiz ;  who  be- 
came so  rich,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  each  of  the  citizens  residing 
at  Rome,  25  drachmoe,  or  denarii^  i.  e.  16^.  Id.  3q.  Dio.  xlviii.  32. 

6.  T%e  Legal  Jlge^  and  other  Requisites  for  enjoying  the  Consulship^ 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  (uEtas  CONSULARIS) 
was  forty-three,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  and  whoever  was  made  consul  at 
that  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  his  own  year,  {sua  anno,)  Cic  ia 
RulL  u.  2. 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have  gone 
through  the  inferior  offices  of  qu^stor,  aniile,  and  praetor.  It  be*? 
boved  candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and  in  a  private  sta<« 
tion,  (see  p.  18.)  and  no  one  could  be  created  consul  a  second  time* 
till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  Liv.  vii.  42.  x.  13. 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  ancient  times 
there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that  kind,  and  even  after 
they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated.  Many  persons  were  cre- 
ated consuls  in  their  absence,  and  without  asking  it,  Cic.  Amic.  3L 
and  several  below  the  legal  age :  thus,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  at  twen- 
ty-three, Iav.  vii.  26.  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight  %. 
Id.  XXV.  2.  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38.  and  the  younger  at  thirty-eight ;  Id. 
EpiL  xlix.  T.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  when  not  quite  30 ;  Plutarch. 
Pooipey,  before  be  was  full  thirty-six  years  old  ;  (Ex.  S.  C,  legibm 
solutus  consul  ante  Jiebat  quam  ilium  magistraium  per  leges  capere 
lifuissetf  i.  e.  before  by  law  he  could  be  made  sdile  ;  which  was 
the  first  office  properly  called  Magistratus,  although  that  title  is  o£» 
ten  applied  also  to  the  qusBstorship  and  tribuneship^  Cic.  pro  Itg^ 
Manii.  21.) 

To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years  without 
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intennission ;  as  to  M anus,  Liv,  Epit.  67.  ifvho  was  seven  times  con- 
suly  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  absence,  ibid,  et  68.  &  80.  Seve- 
ral persons  were  made  consuls  without  having  previously  borne  any 
cnrule  office ;  Liv,  xxv,  42.  xxxii.  7.  Dio.  xxxvi.  23.  Many  were 
re-elected  within  a  less  interval  than  of  ten  years,  Liv,  passim.  And 
the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit  Ccesar  to  stand  candidate  in  his 
absence,  or  to  retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war  be- 
twixt him  and  Pompey,  which  terminated  in  the  entire  extinction  of 
Bberty,  C<bs.  dt  bell.  civ.  i.  2.  &  3. 

7.  Alterations  in  ike  Condition  of  the  CONSULS  under  the  Emperors. 

Julius  Cjesar  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  a  mere  name. 
Being  created  perpetual  dictator,  Suet.  76.  all  the  other  magistrates 
were  subject  to  him.  Although  the  usual  form  of  electing  consuls 
was  retained,  he  assumed  the  nomination  of  them  entirely  to  him- 
self, Ctc.  PhiL  ii.  32.  Suet.  Jul.  4L  &;  76.  He  was  dictator  and 
consul  at  the  same  time,  Dioi  xliii.  7.  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him  ; 
but  he  resigned  the  consulship  when  he  thought  proper,  and  nomi- 
nated whom  he  chose  to  succeed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against 
the  Parthians,  he  settled  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two  years 
to  come,  {Constdes  et  tribunos  plehis  in  biennium^  quos  voluit,)  Cic 
Att.  xiv.  6.  Dio.  xliii.  5L  He  introduced  a  custom  of  sulTstituting 
consuls  at  any  time,  for  a  few  months  or  weeks ;  sometimes  only  for 
a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  Lucan.  v.  397.  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam» 
vii.  30.  Dio.  xliii.  36.  that  thus  the  prince  might  gratify  a  greater 
number  with  honours.  Under  Commodus,  there  were  twenty-five 
consuls  in  one  year,  Lamprid.  6.  The  usual  number  in  a  year  was 
twelve.  But  the  consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, gave  name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of  ORDINARH,  the 
Tethers  being  styled  SUFFECTI,  or  Minoi^ts,  Dio.  xlviii.  35. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Ep.  h.  13, 
did  not  use  any  canvassing,  but  went  through  almost  the  same  for- 
malities in  other  respects  as  under  the  republic,  Plin.  Pan.  63.  64, 
65. 69.  77.  92.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  after  their  election, 
they  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor  in  a  set  speech,  Plin.  Ep.  iii, 
13.  18.  Paneg.  2.  90.  91.  93.  when  it  was  customary  to  expa- 
tiate on  his  virtues ;  which  was  called,  Hoxobe,  vel  in  honorem 
PRiNCipis  CENSERE,  Id.  Pan.  54.  because  they  delivered  this  speech, 
when  they  were  first  asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  elect.  {See  p. 
27.  &  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  27.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general 
heads,  which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  and  published  them  under  the 
name  of  PANEGYRICUS,  (i.  e.  Xo/o^  Aravii^umog,  oralio  in  conven- 
iu  habita^  a  iraHyufj^,  conventus,  Cic  Att.  i.  14.)  Nerva  Tragano 
Augusta  dictus. 

Under  the  emperors,  there  were  persons  dignified  merely  with  the 
thle,  without  enjoying  the  oflSce  of  consuls,  (CONSULES  HONO- 
BARII ;)  as,  under  the  republic,  persons  who  had  never  been  con- 
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wdt  or  proton,  on  account  of  some  public  aerrice,  obtained  the  righC 
of  Bitting  and  speaking  id  the  senate,  in  the  place  of  those  who  mi 
been  consals  or  praetors,  {loco  consularij  vel  prmtorioj  Cic.  PhH.  i*  6. 
▼•  17.  Lav.  Epit.  118.)  which  was  called  auctorxtas  vel  stnttrUia  (sm^ 
mdaris  aut  prmtoria^  Cic  in  Vatin.  7.  in  Balb.  25.  So  Mectus  in^ 
ter  pratoriosj  F\\n.  Ep.  i.  14.  Pallanli  senatus  ornamenia  prcttoria 
decrevit,  Id.  vii.  29.  viii.  6. 

Those  who  had  been  consuls  were  called  CONSULARES,  Cie. 
Fam.  xii.  4.  &c.  as  those  who  had  been  praetors,  were  called  PRiE- 
TORII;  ©diles,  iEDlLITlI ;  quaestors,  QU^ESTORI I. 

Under  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year,  of 
consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  U.  129^.  But 
the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  office  the  first  year  of 
their  sovereignty.  Constantino  created  two  consuls  annually ;  whose 
office  it  was  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction,  the  one  at  Rome,  and 
the  other  at  Constantinople. 

II.  PR.ETORS. 

1.  Institution  and  power  of  the  PBiETOR. 

The  name  of  PR>ETOR  (i*  qui  prail  jure  tt  exercitu,  Varro 
tfrfarij^og),  was  anciently  common  to  all  the  magistrates,  lAv.  iii.  55. 
Jiscon.  in  Cic,  Thus  the  dictator  is  called  Prmtor  Maximus,  Liv. 
▼iL  3.  But  when  the  consuls,  being  engaged  in  almost  continual 
wars,  could  not  attend  to  the  administration  of  justice,  a  magistrate 
wti8*created  for  that  pur|!>ose,  A,  U.  389.  to  whom  the  name  of 
PRiETOR  was  thenceforth  appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created 
only  from  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  consul- 
ship being  communicated  to  the  plebeians ;  but  afterwards,  A.  U. 
418.  also  from  the  plebeians, 'Ltr.  viii.  15.  The  praetor  was  next 
in  dignity  to  the  consuls,  and  was  created  at  the  Comilia  Ceniuriata 
with  the  same  auspices  as  the  consuls  ;  whence  he  was  called  their 
colleague^  Liv.  vii.  1.  viii.  32.  Gell.  xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77.  The 
first  prsetor  was  Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  son  to  the  great  M .  Furius  Ca- 
millus,  who  died  the  year  that  his  son  was  prsBtor,  Liv,  vii.  1. 

When  one  praetor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
foreigners,  who  flocked  to  Rome,  another  pr»tor  was  added,  A.  U. 
510*  to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  between  citizens  and  them,. 
{qui  inter  cives  Romanos  tt  peregrinos  jus  dicerel,  Liv.  Epit.  xix. — 
xxii.  35.)  hence  called  PRiETER  PEREGRINUS. 

The  two  prsBtors,  after  their  election,  determined,  by  casting  lots^ 
which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each  should  exercise. 

The jpraBtor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citizens,  was 
called  PRiETOR  URBANUS,  and  was  more  honourable  ;  whence 
he  was  called  Prator  honoratus,  Ovid.  Fast,  i.  52.  Major,  Festus 
in  voce  Major  Consul  ;  and  the  law  derived  from  him  and  his  edicts 
is  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  he 
supplied  their  place,  {munus  consular t  smiincbat)  Cic.  Fam*  10.  12. 
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He  preiided  in  the  aseembfies  of  the  people,  and  might  conrene  the 
senate;  b«t  only  when  something  new  happened,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  28. 
He  likewise  exhibited  certain  public  games,  as,  the  IauH  ApoUinarts ; 
Lit.  xxvii.  33.  the  Circensian  and  Megalensian  games ;  Juvenal.  xL 
192,  and  therefore  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  over  ^players,  and 
fluch  people  ;  at  least  under  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  77.  When 
there  was  no  censor,  he  took  care,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate, that  the  public  buildings  were  kept  in  proper  repair,  {sarta  tec- 
ia  txigebat,)  Cic  in  Verr.  L  50.  On  account  of  these  important 
offices,  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  tlie  city  above  ten 
days,  Cic,  Phil  ii.  13. 

The  power  of  the  prsetor  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDICO.  Praior  da- 
bat  actioTum  etjudices  ;  the  prsetor  gave  the  form  of  a  writ  for  try- 
ing and  redressing  a  particular  wrong  complained  of,  and  appointed 
judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the  cause ;  dicebat  jus^  pronounced 
sentence ;  addicebat  bona  vel  damna^  adjudged  the  goods  of  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor,  &c. 

The  days  on  which  the  prator  administered  justice  were  called 
DIES  FASTI,  (a  fando,  quod  lis  diebus  hac  tria  verba  fari  licebat.) 
Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  administer  justice,  were 
called  NEFASTI. 

iSe  1IBFA8TU8  eritf  per  qtum  tria  vztiBA  iiUniur : 
FastuSi  erit,  per  quem  lege  liubit  agi. 

Ovid.  Fast.  i.  47. 

2.  EDICTS  of  the  PRiETOR. 

Tab  Prmtor  Urbanus^  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after  hav- 
ioff  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an  edict  (EDIC- 
TuM,)  or  system  of  rules,  {Formula,)  according  to  which  he  was  to 
administer  justice  for  that  year;  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero,  LEX 
ANNUA,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  42»  Having  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  he  publicly  declared  (EDICEBAT)  from  the  Rostra^ 
{cum  in  condonem  adscendisset,)  what  method  he  was  to  observe, 
(awB  observalurus  esset,)  in  administering  justice,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  22^ 
This  edict,  he  ordered  not  only  to  be  recited  by  a  herald,  Plaut.  in' 
Prolog  Pantdi  11.  but  also  to  be  publicly  pasted  up  in  writing, 
{Scriptum  in  ALBO,)  i.  e.  in  tabula  de  albata,  vel,  ut  alii  dicunt,  (a/- 
his  Uteris  notatdj)  publice  proponi,  ujide  de  PLANO,  (i.  e.  de  humo,) 
recte  legi  posset ;  in  large  letters,  (Uteris  ntajuscvdis's  Suet.  Calig. 
41.  These  words  used  commonly  to  be  prefixed  to  the  edict,  BO- 
NUM  FACTUM,  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Vttell.  14-  Plaut.  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  pr»tor  copied  from  the  edicts  of  his  pre- 
decessors, were  called  TRALATITIA ;  those,  which  he  framed 
himself,  were  called  NOVA ;  and  so  any  clause  or  part  of  an  edict, 
CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  vel  NOVUM,  Ctc.  in  Verr.  i.  46.  But 
«8  the  prsetor  often,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  altered  his  edicts 
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through  favour  or  enmity,  Cic.  in  Verr.  u  41.  46.  this  was  forbidden,' 
first  by  a  decree  of  the  senate ;  A.  U.  585.  and  afterwards,  A.  U. 
686b  by  a  law  which  C.  Cornelias  got  passed  to  the  great  oifence  of 
the  nobility,  Ut  Pratores  ex  sdictis  sdis  perpetuis  jus  dice- 
rent,  i.  e.  that  the  prcetors,  in  administering  justice,  should  not  de- 
viate from  their  form,  which  they  prescribed  to  themselves  iii  the 
beginning  of  their  office,  Ascon.  in  Orat.  Cic.  pro  Corn. — Vio.  Cafs. 
36.  c  22.  4r  23.  From  this  time  the  law  of  the  pn  tors,  (jus 
PR-fiTORIUM,)  became  more  fixed,  and  lawyers  began  to  study 
their  edicts  with  particular  attention  ;  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  5.  some  also 
to  comment  on  them,  Gell.  xiii.  10.  By  order  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  the  various  edicts  of  the  prsetors  were  collected  into  one, 
and  properly  arranged  by  the  lawyer  Salvius  Julian,  the  great  grand- 
father of  the  Emperor  Didius  Julian  ;  which  was  thereafter  called 
EDICTUM  PERPETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM,  and  no 
doubt  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  that  famous  code  of  the 
Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS,  compiled  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Besides  the  general  edict,  which  the  pr®tor  published,  when  he 
entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular  edicts  as 
occasion  required,  (Edicta  pecuuaria  et  repentina,)  Cic.  in  Verr. 
iil  14. 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM  URBA- 
NUM,  i6td..43.  in  the  provinces,  PRO  VINCI  ALE,  titU  46.  Sict- 
liense^  45.  &c. 

Some  think  that  the  PrcBtor  Urbanus  only  published  an  annual 
edict,  and  that  the  Prator  Peregrinus  administered  justice,  either 
according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  But 
we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii. 
59.  And  it  appears  that  in  certain  cases  he  might  even  be  appealed 
to  for  relief  a^inst  the  decrees  of  the  Prator  Urbanus,  Cic  Verr.  i. 
4fi.    Ascon.  in  Cic.  C»s.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  20.  Dio.  xiii.  22. 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  pnetor; 
the  kings,  lAv,  i.  32.  ^  44.  the  consuls,  Liv.  ii.  24.  viii.  6.  the 'dicta- 
tor, IrfP.  ii.  30.  viii.  34.  the  censor,  Liv.  xliii.  14.  Nep.  in  Cat.  1. 
Gell.  XV.  11.  the  curule  aediles,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Plaut.  Captiv.  iv. 
2.  43.  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  41.  the 
qusestors,  ibid,  iii.  7.  So  the  provincial  magistrates,  Cic.  EpisU  pas- 
sim; and  under  the  emperors,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  of  the  pr»to- 
rian  cohorts,  &c.  So  likewise  the  priests,  as  the  pontifices  and  de- 
cemviri  sacrorum^  Liv,  xl.  37.  the  augurs,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  2.  1. 
and  in  particular,  the  pontifex  maximus.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  91.  Gell. 
ii.  28.  All  these  were  called  HONORATI,  Liv.  xxv.  6.  Ovid. 
Pont.  iv.  5.  or  Honors  honestaii.  Sail.  Cat.  35,  honoribus  honorati, 
Vellei.  ii.  124.  honore  vel  honoribus  usi,  Flor.  i.  13.  Cic.  Place. 
19.  and  therefore  the  law  which  was  derived  from  their  edicts  was 
alK>  called  Jus  HONORARIUM.  But  of  all  these,  the  edicts  of  the 
prMor  were  the  most  important 
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The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes  ftlsa 
called  edicta^  but  usually  reeeripta.     See  p.  33. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts^  lock  the  advice  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  state ;  thus,  Consults  cum  viros  primarios  aU 
que  amplissimos  civitatis  multos  in  consilium  advoc&ssent,  de  consiHi 
sententia  pronunciurunty  ^c.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  7.  and  sometimes  of  one 
another;  thus,  CziTTi  collegium  prmiorium  tribuni pleb,  adhibuissenif 
ut  res  nummaria  de  communi  sentefitia  constUuereiur  ;  conscrips^rwU 
cofiwiuniter  edidum,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20.  Abrius  quod  communiter 
composiixunfaeratj  solus  edixit^  ibid. 

The  summoniog  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  like^dse  calK 
ed  Edictwn.  If  any  person  did  not  obey  the  first  summons,  it  was 
repeated  a  second  and  third  time  ;  and  then  what  was  called  a  pe^ 
r^mpiory  summons  was  given,  (EDICTUM  PEREMPTORIUM 
dabatur^  quod  disceptationem  perimeret,  i.  e.  ultra  tergiversari  non 
paUreiur^  which  admitted  of  no  farther  delay ;)  and  if  any  one  neg* 
lected  it,  he  was  called  contumacious^  and  lost  his  cause.  Some- 
times a  summons  of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called 
Uiiuif  pao  OMNIBUS,  or  unom  pro  tribus.  We  read  of  the  sena- 
tors being  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy,  by  an  edict  of  the 
the  praetor,  Ltd.  xliii:  11. 

Certain  decrees  of  the  prrotor  were  called  INTERDICTA ;  as» 
about  acquiring,  retain'mg,  or  recovering  the  possession  of  a  thing ; 
Cic.  Cttcin.  3.  14.  31.  Orat.  i.  10.  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Vrham^ 
talis  possessionem  quibusvis  interdictis  defendamus^  Fam.  vii.  33. 
afao  about  restoring,  exhibiting,  or  prohibiting  a  thing;  whence 
Hcnrace,  Sat^  iu  3.  217.  Intbrdicto  huic  (sc.  insane)  omne  adimat 
jus  prcetor,  i.  e.  bonis  interdicat^  the  praetor  would  take  from  hiqn  the 
management  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  him  a  curator.  Id,  Epist.  i. 
1.  102.  according  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  {quce  furiosis  ei 
male  rem  gerenttbus  6omViNTERDici  jubebat,)  Cic.  de  Senect.  7. 

3.  The  INSIGNIA  of  the  PRiETOR. 

Ths  praetor  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  in  the  city;  who  went 
before  turn  with  the  fasces^  Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1.  26«  and  by  six  lictors  / 
without  the  city.     He  wore  the  toga  prmtexta,  which  he  assumed, 
as  the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  his  office,  after  having  offered 
up  vows,  {voiis  nuncupatis^)  in  the  capitol. 

When  the  praetor  heard  causes^  he.  sat  in  the  Forum  or  Comitiumf 
<Mi  a  TRIBUNAL,  (in,  or  oftener  pro  tribunali,)  which  was  a  kind 
of  stage  or  scafibld,  suggestwn  v.  -u^,)  in  which  was  placed  the  Sella 
Ourulit  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  38.  Mart.  xi.  99.  and  a  sword 
and  a  spear  (GLADIUS  et  HASTA)  were  set  upright  before  him. 
The  Tribunal  was  made  of  wood,  and  moveable,  Cic.  in  Vat.  14* 
Suet.  Cms.  84.  so  large  as  to  contain  the  ASSESSORES,  or  coun- 
sel, of  the  praetor,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  37.  and  others,  Brut.  84.  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins.  But  when  spacious 
faaUs  were  erected  round  the  Forumf  for  the  administration  of  JQ» 
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tioe,  called  BASIUCiE,  or  Regia  sc.  ades  vel  porticus,  Suet.  Aug. 
31.  Calig.  37.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  1.  29.  (BatfiXiwb  tfoai)  Zosim.  t.  2.  Jo- 
9eph.  A.  xvii.  II.  from  their  lai^geness  and  magnificence,  the  Tfifcu- 
nal  in  them  seems  to  have  been  of  stone  ;  and  in  the  form  of  a  se* 
micircle,  Vitruv.  v.  I.  the  two  ends  of  which  were  called  ComuOj 
Tacit  Annal.  i.7o.  or  Paries  Primores,  SneU  Tib.  33.  The  first 
Basilica  at  Rome  appears  to  have  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
the  censor,  A.  U.  566.  hence  called  Porcia^  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Prwtor,  sat  on  lower 
seats,  called  SUBSELLIA,  Cic.  Rose.  \dm.  II.  as  also  did  the  ad- 
vocates, Id.  de  Orat.  i.  62.  the  witnesses,  /</.  Flofic.  10.  and  hear- 
ers. Brut.  84.  SueL  Aug.  56.  Whence  Suhsellia  is  put  for  the  act 
rf  judging.  Suet.  Ner,  17.  or  of  pleading,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  8.  ii.  33. 
thus,  f^ersaius  in  utrisque  subselliis  cum  summa  fama  ttfide  /'i.  e. 
judicem  et  patronum  egit,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  10.  A  subselliis  AlieniUt 
6lc  i.  e.  cau^idicusy  a  pleader,  in  Cadi.  15.  For  such  were  said 
habitare  in  subselliis,  Orat.  i.  62.  A  subselliis  in  otium  se  conferre^ 
to  retire  from  pleading.  Id.  Orat.  ii.  33. 

.  The  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgment  (judicia  ex- 
ercebant,)  did  not  use  a  Tribunalj  but  only  subsellia ;  as  the  tri* 
bunes,  plebeian  sediles,  and  qusestors,  &c.  Asc&ti.  in  Cic.  Suet.  ClavJU 
33. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house  wem 
likewise  called  subsellia,  Cic  in  Cat.  i.  7.  Hence  longi  subseffii 
judicatio,  the  slowness^  of  the  senate  in  decreeing,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9. 
And  so  also  the  seats  in  the  theatres,  circus,  &c.  Uius,  senatoria  su6- 
sellia,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  Bis  subtena  sepsellia,  the  seats  of  the 
Equites,  Mart.  v.  28. 

.  In  matters  of  less  importance,  the  prsetor  judged  and  passed  sen- 
tence without  form,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  whether  sitting  or 
walking ;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE,  interloqui,  discu^ 
iere  E  vel  DE  PLANO  ;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  ex  csquo  loco^ 
Fam.  iii.  8.  Csecin.  17.  de  Orat.  6.  non  pro,  vel.  e  iribunali,  aut  ex 
superiore  loco ;  which  expressions  are  opposed  to  the  former  :  So 
Suei.  Tib.  33.  But  about  all  important  affairs,  he  judged  in  form 
on  his  tribunal :  whence  atque  hae  agebantur  in  convenlu  palam,  <b 
scll^  ac  de  (oco  superiore,  Cic.  Verr.  4.  40. 

The  usual  attendants  (MINISTRI  vel  apparitares)  of  the  praetOTi 
besides  the  lictors,  were  the  SCRIBiE,  who  recorded  his  proceed- 
ings, {qui  acta  in  tabulas  referrent,)  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  78.  &  79.  and  the 
ACCENSI,  who  summoned  persons,  and  proclaimed  aloud  when  it 
vras  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock  before  noon  ;  when  it  was  mid- 
day, and  when  it  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  after  noOD> 
Farr.  de  ling.  Lat.  v.  9. 

4.  The  number  of  PRJET0R8  at  diferent  times. 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  timited  to  Italy,  there  were  only 
two  pmtors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  province,.  A.  U.  526,  two  other  pr«tors  were  added  to  govern 
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Ihem,  1m,  EpiL  20,  and  two  more  when  Hither  and  Farther.  Spain 
were  subdued,  Id.  xxxii.  27.  &  28.  In  the  year  571,  only  four  praa- 
tors  were  created  by  the  Baebian  law,  which  ordained,  that  six  preB- 
tors  and  four  should  be  created  alternately ;  Liv.  xL  44.  but  thia 
regulation  seems  not  to  have  been  long  observed. 

or  these  six  prstors,  two  only  remained  in  the  city ;  the  other 
four,  immediate^'  after  having  entered  on  their  office,  set  out  for 
their  provinces.  The  prstors  determined  their  province,  as  the 
consuls,  by  casting  lots,  or  by  agreement,  Liv,  passim. 

Sometimes  one  pr»tor  administered  justice  both  between  citizens 
and  foreigners,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xxxi.  1.  xxxv-  4L  and  ia 
daiigerous  conjunctures,  none  of  the  praetors  were  exempted  from 
military  service,  Id.  xxiii.  32. 

The  prsBtor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinw  administered  justice  only  in 
private  or  lesser  causes ;  but  in  public  or  important  causes,  the  peo- 
ple either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed  persons,  one  or  more,  to 
preside  at  the  trial,  {que  qiuzstioni  praessenl^  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  29, 
quarerent^  quaationts  puhlicas  vel  judicia  exercerentf  Liv.  iv.  51* 
xxxviii.  55.  Sallust.  Jug.  40.)  who  were  called  QUiESITORES,  or 
QuiBstorts  paricidiif  whose  authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial  was 
over.  Sometimes  a  dictator  was  created  for  holding  trials,  IM^  bu 
9J5.  But  A.  U.  604.  it  was  determined,  that  the  Pratwr  VrhcuwM 
apd  Peregrinus  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions ; 
and  that  the  four  other  prsetors  should  duriiij;  their  magistracy  alsQ 
remain  in  the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials :  one  at  trials  con* 
eerning  extortion,  {de  repttundis  ;)  another,  concerniiijg  bribery,  {de 
ambitu  ;)  a  thirdt  conceroing  crimes  committed  against  the  statOi 
(de  majestate  ;)  and  a  fourth,  about  defrauding  the  public  treasuiy, 
{de  peculaiu.)  These  were  called  QUESTIONES  PERPETUiE, 
Cic.  Brut.  26.  becajise  they  were  annually  assigned  {mandabafUur)^ 
to  particular  pr»tors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole 
year,  {quiperpetud  exercerentf)  according  to  a  certain  form  prescrib- 
ed  by  law :  so  that  there  was  no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new 
law,  or  of  appointing  extraordinary  inquisitors,  to  preside  at  them* 
who  should  resign  their  authority  when  the  trial  was  ended.  But 
still, -when  any  thiog  unusual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people  or 
aenate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves,  or  appointed  inquisitors 
to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  then  they  were  said  extra  ordinem  qurn^ 
rere :  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius,  for  violating,  the  sacred  ritei  of  the 
Bona  Deaf  or  Good  Goddess,  Cic.  Ait.  i.  13. 14,  &  16.  and  of  Mito» 
for  the  murder  of  Clodius>  Cic.  pro  Mil.  &c  \ 

L.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  the  liWBstionis  perpetual  by  add* 
inc  those  de  FALSO,  vel  de  crimine  falsi^  concerning  forgers  of 
vnlls  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base  money,  &c.  de  SIC  A* 
RIIS  et  VENEFICIS,  about  such  as  killed  a  person  with  weapons 
or  poison ;  it  de  PARRICIDIS,  on  which  account  he  created  two 
additional  prtetors,  A*  U.  672 ;  some  say  four.  Julius  C  sar  iii* 
€reasedthe  nomber  pf  pretors,  first  to  ten»  A.  U.  707.  Dio.  xlii«  5L 
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Hien  to  fourteen.  Id.  xltii.  47.  afterwards  to  nxteent  /&.  ,49.  Tacit. 
Hist.  ill.  37.  Under  the  trnmviri,  there  were  67  pretors  in  one 
year,  Dio.  xlviii  43.  53.  Auinistus  reduced  the  number  to  twdve, 
bio.  says  ten ;  xliil  32.  but  afterwards  made  them  sbteent  Fompfm^ 
de  orig.  jur.  il  28.  According  to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more  than 
twdve  at  his  death,  Annal.  t.  14.  Under  Hberius,  there  were 
sometimes  fifteen  and  sometimes  sixteen,  Dio.  IviiL  20.  Claudius 
added  two  prstors  for  the  cognizance  of  trusts,  {qui  dejtdeicommis' 
sis  jus  dicereni.)  The  number  then  was  eighteen  ;  but  afterwards 
it  varied. 

'  Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of  the 
prsBtors  were  conferred  on  the  prafechts  pratorio^  and  Other  magis- 
trates instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  prsBtors  of  course  sunk  in 
theijT  importance :  under  Yalentinian  their  number  was  reduced  to 
three ;  and  this  magistracy  having  become  an  empty  name,  {inoM 
nomeny)  Booth,  de  consol.  philos.  iii.  4.  was  at  last  ^entirely  sup* 
pressed,  as  it  is  thought,  under  Justinian. 

m.  CENSORS- 

Two  magistrates  were  first  created,  A.  U.  312,  fi>r  takiiu^  an  ao 
count  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of  their  ^rtiuies; 
{emsui  agtndo ;)  whence  they  were  called  CEN80RES,  lAo.  ei 
Fest.  (Ceivsor,  ad  cujus  censiotunf^  id  est  arhitriumt  eensertiur  pcp^ 
iusf  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14)  As  the  consuls,  being  engaged  in  wan 
abroad,  or  commotions  at  home,  had  no  leisure  for  UMit  busineas^ 
(non  eonsulUnis  opera  erai^  sc.  pretium,  L  e.  iis  non  vacabat  id  negih 
tkanagere;)  the  censtis  had  been  intermitted  for  17  years,  lAo.  iiL 
12.  iv.  8. 

'  The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for  five  years,  Ibid.  But 
afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law  was  passed 
by  Mamereus  iEmilius  the  dictator,  oidaining,  that  they  should  be 
elected  every  five  years ;  but  that  their  power  should  contmueonly 
a  year  and  a  half,  (Ex  quinquinnali  annua  ac  semestris  censurafackB 
4st,)  Ltv.  iv.  24.  ix.  33. 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  the  lictors. 

The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  mo6t  rGBpectable  per* 
sons  of  consular  dignity  ;  at  first  only  from  the  patricians,  but  after* 
wards  likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The  first  plebeian  censor  vras 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  17.  404.  who  also  had  been  the  first  plebeian 
dictator,  Liv.  vH.  22.  Afterwards  a  law  was  made,  that  one  of  the 
censors  should  always  be  a  plebeian*  Sometimes  both  censors  vrere 
plebeians,  Liv.  Epii.  59.  and  sometimes  those  were  created  een* 
aors,  who  had  neither  been  consuls  nor  prvtors,  Liv.  xxvii.  &  and 
11.  but  not  so  after  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely,  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Auffustus, 
are  said  to  have  been  private  persons,  (PRIVATI,)  Dio.  lvv.\  not 
that  they  had  never  borne  any  public  office  before,  but  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Emperor;  all  besides  hhn  being  called  by  that  name^ 
Veil.  n.  99.  Suet.  Tacit,  et  Plin.  pa$nm. 
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The  p^wer  of  the  oeoscm  at  first  vnm  toM ;  bat  afterwaids  it 
became  fery  great  All  the  orders  of  the  state  s^ereisubject  to  theiii» 
{eemarUus  g^ecti^  Liv.  iv.  34)  Henoe  the  censorship  is  oalled, 
by  Plutarch,  the  soimnit  of  all  pMeferments  {omnium  honorum  aptoo^ 
▼el  foiHgiami^  in  Cat  Maj.  aod  by  Cioero,  majesira  pudoris  et  mth 
destuB^  in  Pis.  4.  The  title  of  Censor  was  esteemed  more  honoura* 
Me  than  that  of  Consid ;  as apiMars  from  ancient  coins  and  staliies: 
«nd  it  was  reckoned  the  «hief  ornament  of  nobility,  to  be  sprai^ 
fiom  a  censwian  fawifce;  ^o/er.  viiL  13.  TaeiL  Ann»  iii..  28.  HisU 
liL  9. 

The  oflloe  of  the  cmsors  was  -chiefly  to  estimate  4he  fortunes^.and 
to  inspect  the  morals,  of  the  citizens,  Ctc.  de  leg.  iiL  3. 

The  censors  took  the  eeft$ua  in  the  Campus  Mtrtius.  Seated  in 
their  cnrnle  ehairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and  other  offioersi 
they  Mxlered  the  citixens,  divided  into  their  chisses  and  oentones, 
and  also  into  their  tribes,  Liv.  xzix.  37.  to  be  .called  (citari)  .before 
them  by  a  herald,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  fortunes,  &aiily, 
&C.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius  {See  fu  76.)  At 
the  same  time,  thev  reviewed  the  senate  and  equestrian  order,  snp- 
pliied  the  vacant  places  in  both,  and  inflicted  various  marks  of  dis* 
grace  (noUu  inurebmU)  on  those  who  Reserved  it  A  senator  they 
CKchided  from  the  senate-house,  (senatu  movebanU  vcd  ejiciebantf) 
(see  p.  17.)  an  efuei  tbey  deprived  of  liis  public  hme,  {equum  u4i' 
mebanQ  (see  p.  35.)  uid  any  other  citizen  they  removed  from  a 
note  honourable  .to  a  less  honourable  tribe,  {tribu  mavtbant ;)  er 
deprived  him  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  eiicept  liberty, 
(ararium  faciebanif  liv.  Qui  per  hoc  non  esset  in  dlbo  eenturia  sutB^ 
sed  ad  hoc  uaet  ctvu  ton^tim,  ut  pro  capite  iuo  iributi  nomine  jeera 
penderelf  Asoon.  in  Cic.)  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  tabida$ 
Cmrihimf  vel  inter  Gmritea  refeirebani^  u  ^e.  jure  suffragii  prtwibani  ; 
Crell.  xvi.  13.  Strab.  v.  p.  220.  Hence  CariU  cera  digmf  worthless 
,  persons,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  o.  63.  Bat  this  last  phrase  does  not  often 
occttc  Cicero  and  Livy  almost  alwajrs  use  jErarium  facere  ;  in  vel 
ifUtr  mrarioi  r-eferre.  This  mark  of  diflgrace  was  also  inflicted  on 
a  senator -or  an  eques^  and  was  then  always  added  to  the  mark  of 
disgrace  peculiar  to  their  order ;  thus,  Censores  Mamercwn,  qui  fut^ 
tai  dictator^  tribu  moverunty  ^octtplicatogue  censu^  (i.  e.  having  made 
the  vahiaticm  of  his  estate  ei^t  times  more  than  it  ought,  that  thus 
he  mi^t  be  obliged  to  pay  eight  times  more  tribute,)  arariumfec^ 
rufU^  Lfiv.  iv.  24.  Omnes^  quos  senatu  moverunt^  quibusque  tquo$ 
ademenmif  ararioa  fecervnt^  el  tribu  ntof^erunl,  xlii.  10.  TfaMS  censors 
themselves  did  not  sometimes  agree  about  their  powers  in  this  res- 
.  pect ;  Claudius  nesabat,  Suffragii  lationem  ityuasu  populi  censorem 
euiqtuifn  hommi  aJkmere  posse.  Neque  enixn  si  tribu  movers  posset^ 
quod  sit  nihU  aliud  quam  mutare  jubere  tribum^  idea  omnibus  v.  et  xxx. 
tribubus  emovere  posse :  id  est^  civitatem  libertatemque  eripere,  non  ubi 
censeatur  Jiime^  sed  censu  sxcluderc  Hac  inter  ipsos  disceptaia,  ^c, 
1m.  zlv^  ISu 
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Tfae^^nsors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon'  what  evi* 
dence,  and  for  what  caosCy  they  judged  pro{>er ;  but,  when  tbay^  ex« 
pelted  from  the  senate,  they  commoniy  annexed  a  reason  to  their 
censure,  Lh.  xxxix.  4iL  which  was  called  SUBSCRIPTIO  CEN* 
80RI  A,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  43.  &  44.  Sometimes  an  anpeal  was  made 
from  their  sentence  to  the  people,  Plutarch,  in  T.  Q.  Fbttnin. 

The  censors  toot  only  could  h^der  one  another  from  inflictuig 
toy  censure,  (ut  alter  at  senaiu  moveri  velU,  alter  retineat  ;  ut  alter 
in  ararios  rtferri^  out  tribu  moveri  jubeat,  alter  vetet^  Cia  ibidi 
TVes  ejecti  de  senatu  ;  retinuit  quosdam  Lepidus  a  collega  praieritoi^ 
Lir.  xl.  51.)  but  they  might  even  stigmatize  one  another,  Lixy. 
zxix.  37. 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  enrolled 
by  their  own  censors,  {Recording  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ro» 
nian  censors,  (ex  formula  ab  Romanis  censoribns  data^)  and  an  ac- 
count of  them  Mras  transmitted  to  Rome,  Liv.  xxix.  ISL  So  that  the 
senate  might  see  at  one  view  the  wealth  and  condition  of  the  whole 
einpire,  iM.  37. 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens, 
they  were  said,  censum  agere  vel  habere;  Censerb  poptf/t  eivitaUt^ 
Boboles^  famUiasj  pecuniasque^  Cic.  legg.  iii.  3.  Referre  in  censum^ 
Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i.  6.  or,  censui  ascribere,  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  51. 
The  citizens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the  censors  an  estimate  of  their 
fortunes,  &c.  were  said  Cbnseri  modwn  agrij  mancipia^  pecvn%a$^ 
((fee.  sc.  Becundvm  vel  quod  ad^  Cic.  Place.  32.  s.  80.  Profiteri ;  in 
tensum  deferre  vel  dedicare.  Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec.  Ep.  95.  annos  rfe- 
ftrre  vel  censeri :  thus,  CL.  annos  cens^ts  est  Claudii  Cmsaris  censurA 
71  F\illon%us  Bononiensis  ;  idqrie  collatis  censibus  qtios  ante  detulerat^ 
verwn  appantit,  Plin.  vii.  49.  s.  50.  Sometimes  also  censere;  thus, 
Pradia  censere^  to  give  in  an  estimate  of  one's  farms,  Cic.  Place.  32. 
Liv*  xlv.  15.  Pradia  censui  censendo,  sc.  apta ;  i.  e.  qvorum  cen- 
sus censeri,  pretium  asiimari  ordinis  et  tribvti  causA  potest  ;  farms, 
of  which  one  is  the  just  proprietor,  ibid.  Hence  censeri^  to  be  va- 
lued or  esteemed,  to  be  held  m  estimation  ;  Cic.  Arch*  6.  Val.  Max. 
V.  3.  3.  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  15.  2.  Senec.  Ep.  76.  Plin.  Pan.  15.  De  quo 
censeritf  amicus^  from  whom  or  on  whose  account  you-  are  valued, 
Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5.  ult.  Privatus  Hits  CENSUS  erat  brevis,  their 
private  fortune  was  small,  Horat.  Od.  il  15.  13.  exiguus,  Ep.  i.  L 
43.  tenuis,  Id.  7.  76.  Equestris^  v.  -<cr,  the  fortune  of  an  Eques  ; 
CCCC.  mtrttanttmrniim,  4tK),000  sesterces,  Plin.  Ep.  1.  19.  Sena- 
iorius,  of  a  senator,  Suet.  Vesp.  17.  Homo  sine  censu,  Cic.  Place. 
58.  Ex  sensu  tributa  conferre.  Id.  Verr.  ii.  63.  Cultus  major  censu, 
HoraL  Sat.  ii«  3.  323.  Dat  census  honores,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  56. 
Census  partus  j^er  vulnera,  a  fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid.  9.  i)e- 
mittere  censum  in  viscera,  i.  e.  bona  obligurire,  to  eat  op.  Id.  Mei^ 
viii.  846.  R<imani  censvs  poptdi,  the  treasury,  Lucan^  iii.  157.  Bre- 
ves extendere  census,  to  make  a  small  fortune  go  far.  Martial,  xii.  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries,  ac- 
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Gordtiig  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribeg  to  the  old,  when 
It  was  necessary,  Liv.  x.  9.  EpiU  19.  They  let  the  public  lands  and 
taxes,  (see  p.  64.)  and  the  regulations  which  they  prescribed  to  the 
fimners-generai  {mancipibtis  v.  publicanis)  were  called  Leges  vel 
Tabul€B  Censoria^  Cic.  Veil.  iit.  6.  in  Rull.  i.  2.  Polyb.  vi.  15. 

The  elisors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  and  repahr* 
ing  the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  porticos,  dn%  {opera  pubiiea 
adifieanda  et  rejicienda  REDEMPTORlBUS  locabani ;)  which  thqr 
examined  when  finished  {probaverunt,  i.  e.  recti  et  ex  ordine  facta 
esse  pronunciavenmt ;}  and  caused  to  be  kept  in  good  repair,  {sarta 
iecia  exigebant^  sc.  et.)  Lir.  iv.  S8.  xl.  51.  xlii.  3.  xIt.  15^  « The 
expenses  allowed  by  the  public  for  executing  these  works,  were 
called  Ultrotributa,  Idv.  xxxix.  44«  xliiL  16.  Stnee.  Benef.  iv.  h 
Hence  Ottrotrilmia  locare^  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certam  sum 
for  executing  them ;  c(mducere^  to  undertake  them,  ibid. 

The  censors  Irad  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and  making  the 

?iblic  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  &c.  lAv.  ix.  29.  6c  43.  xli.  27. 
hey  likewise  made  contracts  about  furnishing  the  public  sacri- 
fices, Plutarch,  in  Cat.  and  horses  for  the  use  of  the  curule  magi»' 
trates,  lAv.  xxiv.  18.  Fest.  in  voc.  Equi  Curulcs  ;  also  about  feed- 
ing the  geese  which  were  kept  in  the  capitol,  in  commemoration  of 
their  having  preserved  it,  when  the  dogs  had  failed  to  give  the  alarm, 
Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  20.  Plin.  x.  23.  s.  SS.  xxix.  4.  s.  14. 

They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy  what  be- 
longed to  the  public,  Liv.  iv.  8.  And  if  any  one  refused  to  obey 
their  sentence,  they  could  fine  him,  and  distrain  his  effects  till  he 
made  payment,  lAv.  xliii.  16. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors  ;  but  tMs 
^vi^LS  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of  the  people ; 
without  which  the  censors  had  not  even  the  r^ht  of  laying  out  tH6 
public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  lands,  lav.  xxvii.  11.  xl.  46. 
xH.  27.  xliv.  16.  Potyb.  vi.  10.  Hence  the  senate  sometimes  can- 
celled their  leases,  {localiones  indvcebant,)  when  they  disapproved 
of  them,  Id.  xxxix.  44.  FV>r  the  senate  had  the  chief  direction  in  all 
these  matters,  ibid. 

l^he  censor  had  no  ridit  to  propose  laws,  to  lay  any  diing  before 
the  senate  or  people,  unless  by  means  of  the  consul  or  prator,  or  a 
tribune  of  the  oommops,  Plin.  Hist.  Xai.  xxxv.  17.  Liv.  loc.  cit. 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes,  or  to 
such  things  as  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  were  punishable  by  law ;  but  orily  t6  matters  of  a  private  na- 
ture, and  of  less  importance  ;  as,  if  one  did  not  cultivate  his  ground 
Kroperly,  Gell.  iv.  12.  if  an  eques  did  not  take  proper  care  of  his 
orse,  which  was  called  Incuria  or  Impoliiia^  ibid,  if  one  lived  too 
long  unmarried,  (the  fine  for  which  was  called  jbs  uxorivm,  Festus :) 
or  contracted  debt  without  cause,  &;c.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9.  and  parti- 
cularly, If  any  one  had  not  behaved  with  sufficient  bravery  in  war ; 
Lie.  xxiv.  18.  or  was  of  dissolate  morals,  Cic.  Cluent,  47. ;  above 
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alL  if  a  perton  had  viokted  hit  oath»  Lh.  t&idL  tt  die  Off*  iii.  31. 
GelL  vii.  18. 

The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  thdr  defence,  (cau^ 
sam  dicere^)  liv.  loc.  cit. 

The  senteoce  of  the  censors,  (ANIMADVERSIO  CENSORIA 
veljtuHcium  censoris^)  only  affected  the  rank  and  character  of  per- 
sons. It  was  therefore  properly  called  IGNOMINIA,  {^udd  in  no* 
mine  tantwn^  u  e.  dignitate  versabatur^)  and  in  later  tinkcs  had  no 
other  effect,  than  of  putting  a  man  to  the  blush,  {nUiUfere  damn(Uo 
afftrthai  prater  ruborem^  Uic.)  s 

It  w.as  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law, 
{nan pro  rejudicatA  habtbaiur ;)  but  might  be  either  taken  off  by  the 
next  censors  or  rendered  ineifi^ctual  by  the  verdict  of  a  juiy,  or  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  we  find  C.  Gceta,  who 
had  been  extruded  the  senate  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  639,  the  very 
next  lustrum  himself  made  censor,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42.  See  p.  17. 
Sometimes  the  senate  added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  cen« 
sors,  {xMTti  ctnaoruB  naia^)  by  their  decree,  which  imposed  an  addi- 
tional punishment,  Liv.  xxiv.  18. 

The  office  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator,  Liv^  xxiii^ 
!22.  &  23.  After  Sylia,  the  election  of  censors  was  intermitted  for 
about  17  years,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought  to  a 
trial  ;  as  they  sometimes  were  by  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Liv, 
xzv.  43.  xliiL  15.  16.  Nay,  we  find  a  tribune  ordering  a  censor  to 
be  seized  and  led  to  prison,  Jd.  ix.  34.  and  even  to  be  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  Id.  tpit.  59.  Plin.  viL  44  s.  45.  but  both  were 
prevented  by  their  colleagues,  ibid.  43.  s.  45. 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors.-^!.  No  <me  could  be 
cfected  a  second  time  to  that  office*  according  to  the  law  of  C.  Mar* 
tius  Rtttilus,  who  refused  a  second  censorship  when  conferred  on 
bim,  hence  sumamed  CENSORINUS,  Vakr.  Max.  iv.  L— 2.  If 
one  of  the  censors  died*  another  was  not  substituted  in  his  room ;  but 
his  surviving  colleague  was  obliged  to  resign  his  oflke,  lAv.  xxiv. 
43.  xxvii.  6. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it  had  hap- 
pened that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in  his  place,  m 
that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Iav.  y.  31. 
vl27. 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their  elec* 
tion.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  comiiia  were  over,  to 
ait  down  on  thefar  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Martins,  before  the 
temple  of  Mars,  Liv.  xl.  45.  Before  they  beffan  to  execute  their 
office,  they  swore  that  they  would  do  nothing  through  favour  or  ha- 
tred, but  that  they  would  act  uprightly ;  and  when  they  resigned 
their  office,  they  swore  that  they  had  done  so.  Then  going  up  to 
the  treasury,  (m  (Brarium  ascendenies,)  they  left  a  list  of  Uiose  whom 
they  had  jnade  tBr&rii^  Liv*  xax»  37, 
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A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censora  {nuftwria  pMica  re* 
cenaionis,  tabuKs  publicis  imprettga)  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  the 
nymphs,  Cic.pro  Mil.  27.  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  preserved 
with  great  care  by  their  descendants,  Dionys.  i.  74. 

One  of  the  censors  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Varr.  Lai.  L.  v.  9.  af« 
ter  the  census  was  finished,  offered  a  scHemn  sacrifice  {lustrtan  am- 
didit)  in  the  Campus  Martius.     See  p.  78b 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  to  the  tribune- 
ship  of  Clodius,  A.  U.  69&  who  got  a  law  passed,  orderii^  that  no 
senator  should  be  degraded  by  the  censors,  unless  he  had  been  for« 
mally  accused  and  condemned  by  both  censors,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13. 
but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and  the  powers  of  the  censorship  re- 
stored  soon  after  by  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  A  U.  703.  Jibcmi*  in  Cic. 
Dio.  xl  57. 

Under  the  emp^x)rs  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished  rbot  the 
chief  duties  of  it  were^  exercised  by  the  emperors  themselves,  or  by 
other  magistrates. 

Julius  Claesar  made  a  review  of  the  people  {recennun  populi  egitt) 
after  a  new  manner,  in  the  several  streets,  by  means  of  the  proprie* 
tors  of  the  houses,  {vicatim  per  dominoi  rMutarum^)  Suet  Jul.  41. 
But  this  was  not  a  review  ot  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  only  of 
the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a  monthly  gratuity  ot  com  f^m  the 

Eublic,  ilnd.  which  used  to  be  given  them  in  former  timet,  first  at  a 
^w  price,  lAv.  ii.  34.  and  afterwards  by  the  law  of  Clodius,  for 
nought,  Ctc.  pro  Sext  35.  Ascon.  m  Cic. 

JuKus  Cesar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the  morals 
of  the  citizens  for  three  years,  Dio.  xliii.  14.  under  the  title  of 
PRiEFECTUS  MORUM  vel  moribu».  Suet.  Jul.  7&  Cic  Fam.  ir. 
15.  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of  censor,  Dio.  xliv.  S.  A 
power  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  been  conferred  on  Pompey  in 
his  third  consulship,  {corrigtndie  morihm  delectus^)  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
28. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people ;  the  first  and  last 
time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone,  Suet.  Aug.  27. 

He  was  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian  power  as 
Julius  Csdsar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Dio  Cassius, 
liii.  17.  liv.  2.  10.  ds  30.  according  to  Suetonius  for  life,  (recemi  H 
morum  legvmque  regimen  perpttuum^)  Suet.  Aug.  27.  under  tlie  ti- 
tle of  MA6ISTER  MORUM,  Fast.  Cons.  Hence  Horace,  EpisL 
ii.  1. 

Cum  iot  sustineoM,  ae  tatita  negoiia  soltUf 
Rts  haUu  crmig  tuUris,  moribas  onus, 
Legibm  emende§,  Ac, 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor,  Suet.  27.  although 
he  is  so  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  iL  4  aiul  Ovid  says  of  him,  sic 
agUuT  ccMSDRA,  &c.  Fost.  vi.  647.  Some  of  the  succeeding  empe« 
rors  assumed-this  title,  particularly  those  of  the  Flavian  fiunily,  but 
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most  of  Ihem  rejected  it,  as  Trajao,  Plin.  Paneg.  45.  after  whom 
we  rarely  fiad  it  mentioned,  Dio.  liii.  18. 

Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time,  {non  id  Umpu$ 
xensurci^)  Tacit  Ann.  ii.  33.  It  was  therefore  mtermitted  during 
his  government ;  as  it  was  likewise  during  that  of  his  successor.  - 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Vitellius, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800.  SmL  Claud.  16. 
Vit.  2.  by  Vespasian  and  Titus ;  A.  U.  827.  SueU  Vtsp.  8.  Tit  6. 
but  never  after.  Censorinus  de  die  nat,  18.  say^,  that  this  review 
was  made  only  seventy*iive  times  during  650,  or  rather  630  years, 
from  its  first  institution  under  Servius  to  the  time  of  Vespasian ;  a& 
ter  which  it  was  totally  discontinued,  ibid. 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person  of 
Valerian,  but  without  effect  The  corrupt  morals  of  Rome  at  that 
period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate.  TrebelL  PoUio.  in  Valtr. 

IV.  TRIBUNES  of  the  People. 

The  plebeians,  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  account  of 
debt,  Iav.  ii.  23,  &;c.  at  the  instigation  of  one  Sicinius,  made  a  se- 
cession to  a  mountain,  afterwards  called  M&n$  Sacer^  three  miles 
from  Rome ;  A.  U.  260,  ibid,  32.  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to 
return,  till  they  obtained  from  the  patricians  a  remission  of  debts 
for  those  who  were  insolvent,  and  liberty  to  such  as  had  been  given 
up  to  serve  their  creditors ;  and  hkewise  that  the  plebeians  should 
have  proper  magistrates  of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose 
persons  should  he  sacred  and  inviolable,  (sacrosancii,)  Liv.  iii.  33. 
&  55.  Dionys.  vi.  89.  They  were  called  TRIBUNES,  accoiding 
to  Varro,  de  Ling.-  Lat  I.  iv.  14.  because  they  were  at  first  created 
from  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  Cic.  pro  Com.  1.  at  the  as- 
sembly, by  curt(s,  who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three  colleagues 
to  themselves,  ii.  33,  In  the  year  283,  they  were  first  elected  at 
the  ComHia  2Vi6tito,  c.  58.  and  A.  U.  297.  ten  tribunes  were  .cre- 
ated ;  Liv.  iii.  30.  two  out  of  each  class,  which  number  continued 
ever  after.  i 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune,  unless  first  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero, 
pro  IJom.  16.  Suet.Jtd.HO.  At  one  time,  however,  we  find  two 
patricians  of  consular  dimity  elected  tribunes ;  Liv.  iii.  65.  And 
no  one  could  be  made  tnbune  or  plebeian  sedile,  whose  father  had 
borpe  a  curule  oflice,  and  was  aUve,  lAv.  xxx.  19.  nor  whose  father 
was  a  captive,  xxyiii.  21. 

The  tribunes  were  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  pie* 
beians ;  but  it  vms  ordained  by  the  ^tinian  law,  some  think  A.  U. 
623,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune  who  was  not  a  senator, 
Qell.  ziv.  8.  Suet.  Jlug.  10.  And  we  read,  that  when  there  were 
no  senalorian  candidates,  on  account  of  the  powers  of  that  oflBce 
being  diminished,  Augustus  chose  them  from  the  EquiUs,  Suet  Aug. 
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40.  Db.  St.  M.  SO.  But  others  think,  that  the  Atinian  law  onlf 
ordained,  that  those  who  were  made  tribunes  should  of  course  Im 
ienatoni,  and  did  not  prescribe  any  restriction  concerning  their  elec- 
tion. See  Manutius  de  legg.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  under  the 
emperors,  no  one  but  a  senator  had  a  right  to  stand  candidate  for 
the  tribuneship,  {jus  tribtmatus  petendi,)  Piin.  £p.  ii.  0. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chosen  by  lot,  presided  at  the  eomiiia  for 
electii^  tribunes,  Lit.  iii.  64.  which  charge  was  called  sors  comiti- 
wrumy  ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri,  when  there  were 
no  tribunes,  the  Pontifex  Maximvs  presided  at  their  election,  c.  54* 
If  the  assembly  was  broken  up,  {si  comitia  dirempta  tssent^)  before 
the  ten  tribunes  were  elected,  those  who  were  created  might  choose 
(eooptare)  colleagues  for  themselves  to  complete  the  number,  c.  A5. 
But  a  law  was  immediately  passed  by  one  Trebonius  to  prevent  this 
for  the  future,  which  enacted,  *'  that  he  who  presided  should  con^ 
tinue  the  comitia,  and  recall  tlie  tribes  to  give  their  votes,  till  ten 
were  elected,"  ibid. 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  10th  of  Deoem* 
ber,  {ante  diem  quarium  Idus  Decembris,)  because  the  first  tribunes 
were  elected  on  that  day,  Liv.  52.  Dinnys.  vi.  89.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  however,  Asconius  says,  it  was  on  the  5th  {nonis  Decembri$\ 
in  proaem.  Verr.  10.  But  this  seems  not  to  have  been  so ;  for  Ci- 
oeix>  himself  on  that  day  calls  Cato  trihunus  designatus^  pro  Sext 
28. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  pratexta,  nor  had  they  any  external 
mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle,  called  viator,  who  went 
bdbre  them.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  a  carriage, 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24.  Plut,  Quast.  Rom.  81.  When  they  administered 
justice,  they  had  no  tribunal,  but  sat  on  subsellia  or  benches,  Ascon. 
in,  Cic.  They  had,  however,  on  all  occasions,  a  right  ef  preceden* 
cy ;  and  every  body  was  obliged  to  rise  in  their  presence,  P/m.  £/r« 
L23. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  wa^  very  limited.  It  consisted 
in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dumys.  vii.  17.  and  was  expressed  by 
the  word  VETO,  I  forbid  it.  They  had  only  the  right  of  seizing, 
bat  not  of  summoning ;  {prehensiojiem,  sed  non  vocationtm  h^tbebant,) 
Gdi.  xiii.  12.  Their  office  was  only  to  assist  the  plebeians  against 
the  patricians  and  magistrates;  {Auxilii,  nonpana  jus  datum illi 
polestati,)  Liv.  ii.  35.  vi.  37.  Hence  they  were  said,  esse  privati^ 
nne  imperio,  sine  magistratu^  ii.  56.  not  being  dignified  with  the 
name  of  magistrates,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol.  et  Quasi.  Rom.  81.  as  they 
were  afterwards,  Liv.  iv.  2.  Sail.  Jug.  37.  They  were  not  even 
allowed  to  enter  the  senate.     See  pi  26. 

But  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to  sudi  a 
degree,  that  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  people, 
they  did  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They  hindered  the  eoUee- 
tiofi  of  tribute*  lie.  ▼•  12.  the  enlistii^  of  soldiers,  iv.  1.  and  the 
creati(>n  of  magistrates,  which  they  did  at  one  time  for  five  yem, 
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La9.  vk  35.  They  could  put  a  negative  {jmitrcedtrt)  upon  att  tte 
decrees  of  the  senate  and  ordinances  of  the  people  ;  Cic.  pro  MU. 
6«  Liv.  xIt.  21.  Polyh.  vi.  14,  and  a  single  tribune  by  his  VETO, 
oould  stop  the  proceedings  of  all  the  other  magistrates,  which  CsBsar 
calls  extremum  jui  iribunorum,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  4.  Liv,  ii.  44.  iv.  & 
&  48.  vi.  35.  Such  was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever  did 
not  obey  it,  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  was  immediately 
ordered  to  be  led  to  prison  by  a  viator  ;  or  a  day  was  appointed  for 
bis  trial  before  the  people ;  as  a  violator  of  the  sacred  power  of  the 
tribunes,  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  a  crime  to  restrain,  (m  ordinem 
cogere,)  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Liv.  xxv.  3.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  They 
irst  began  with  bringing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  be- 
fore the  Comitia  Trihuta  ;  as  they  did  Coriolanus,  DionyB.  vii.  65. 

If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held  accursed, 
(suctr^  and  his  goods  were  confiscated,  Iad.  iiL  55.  Dionys,  vL  80. 
vii.  17.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law,  they  carried  their  power 
to  an  extravagant  height.  They  claimed  a  right  to  prevent  consuls 
from  setting  out  to  their  provinces ;  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xzxix. 
89.  and  even  to  pull  victorious  generals  from  their  triumphal  cha« 
tiots,  Cic.  pro  CaU  14.  They  stopped  the  course  of  justice  by  pit- 
ting off  trials,  Lvo.  iii.  25.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  2.  in  Vatin.  14.  and  bin- , 
dering  the  execution  of  a  sentence;  Cic.  de  prov.  cons.8..Liv0 
xxxviii.  60.  They  sometimes  ordered  the  military  tribunes,  and 
even  the  consuls  themselves,  to  prison,  Liv.  iv.  26.  v.  9.  Epit.  48. 
55.  Cic.  in  Vatin.  9.  &  10.  Dio.  xxxvii.  50.  (as  the  Ephori  at  La- 
cedaemon  did  their  kings,  J<fep.  in  Paus.  3.  whom  the  tribunes  at 
Rome  resembled;  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  7.  &  9.)  Hence  it  was  said. 
Datum  sub  jugum  tribunilia  poleslatis  consulalumfuisse^  Liv.  iv.  26. 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a  law,  till 
leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  lAv.  xlv.  21. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number,  (c  collegie  tribunorum^) 
to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rest,  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48. 
vi.  35.  but  those,  who  did  so,  mi^t  afterwards  be  brought  to  trial 
before  the  people  by  their  colleagues,  Liv.  v.  29. 

^onjetimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or  threats,  to 
withdraw  his  negative,  {intercessions  desistere,)  or  he  demanded 
time  to  consider  it,  (noctem  sibi  ad  dtliberandum  postiUavit^  se  poa» 
ttro  die  moram  nullam  esse  facturum,)  Cic  pro  Sext.  34.  Attic  iv, 
2.  Fanv  viii.  8.  or  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial  power  ta 
oppose  him,  Cois.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  5.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  21.  *•  22.  (see 
p.  31.)  from  the  terror  of  which,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Loo* 
ginus,  tribunes  of -the  commons,  together  with  Curio  and  Cceliosi 
led  from  the  city  to  CsBsar  into  Gaul ;  and  afforded  him  a  pretext 
for  crossing  the  river  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  pro* 
vinoe,  and  of  leading  his  army  to  Rome,  ibid.  Dio.  xli.  3.  .^Ippisuu 
Sell.  Civil,  iup.  448.  Plutarch,  in  Cizs.p.  727.  Lucan.  i.  273. 

,We  al90:ftid  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  limiting  the  power 
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of  the  tribuiies,  which  was  caUed  CIRCUMSCRIPTIO,  Oe.^JtA 
viL  9«  pro  ML  33«  Cms.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  32.  and  of  removing  them 
from  their  office,  (a  republici  removindif  i.  e.  curia  etforo  inierdie^iu 
di,)  Caes.  de  BelL  Civ.  iii.  21.  Suet.  Jul.  16.  as  they  did  likewiie 
other  laagistrates,  ibid.  ^  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  9.  On  one  occasion  the 
senate  even  sent  a  tribune  to  prison,  Dio.  xL  45.  but  this  happened 
at  a  time  when  all  order  was  violated,  ibid.  46. 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were  created, 
Iav.  iii.  32.  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed,  vi.  38. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city,  Duynys.  viiii 
87.  and  a  mQe  around  it ;  {rutpie  enim  protocaiionem  esse  l&ngiua  ab 
urbe  mille  passuumy)  Liv.  iii.  20.  unless  when  they  were  sent  any 
where  by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  then  they  mieht,  in  any  pari 
<^  the  empire,  seiase  even  a  proconsul  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
bxiu  him  to  Rome,  {jure  sacrosanctce  poteslatis^)  Liv.  xxix.  ^. 

The  tritMines  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  {pernociare)  m 
the  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of  town,  except 
daring  the  Ferias  Latina^  Dionys.  vni«  87.  and  their  doors  were  open 
day  and  a^t,  that  they  might  be  always  ready  to  receive  the  ro- 
quests  and  complaints  of  the  wretched,  Gell.  iii.  2.  xiii.  12.  Mtcrob. 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name,  TaibuxVt.  Those 
who  implored  their  assistance,  {eos  appellabantfVel  auxilium  imptora- 
haniy)  said  A  vobis,  Tribu£2i,  postulo,  ut  hihi  auxilio  sitt». 
The  tribunes  answered,  Auxilio  erimus,  vel  nqn  brimub,  Iav.  iv. 
96.  xxviii.  45. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  be 
made,  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together,  (cum  in  consilium 
stcessissetUf)  one  of  their  number  declared,  (ex  sua  coUegarumque 
senlentia  rel  pro  collegia  pronunciavit^)  Se  interc&dere,  vtl  ucfU 
iJSTsacBPBRB,  aut  morau  rACERE  comitiiij  delectui,  &c.  Also,  se 
»ow  PASSOROS  legem  ferri  vel  abrogari ;  relationem  fieri  rfe,  &c. 
Pronuntiani  placere,  &c.  This  was  called  DECRETUM  tribund- 
mm,  Liv.  iii.  13.  ir  alibi  passim.  Thus  ;  Medio  d^crelo  jus  aiutitii 
sui  expediuntf  exert  their  right  of  intercession  by  a  moderate  de- 
cree, t6. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they  decre^ 
was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  decretum,  Cic  Verr.  ii.  41.  If 
any  one  differed  from  the  rest,  he  likewise  pronounced  his  decree  ; 
thus.  Jib.  Gracchus  ita  decrevit :  Quo  minus  ex  bonis  Ij.  Scinoiris 
%uoD  judjcatum  sit,  redigatur,  SB  RON  INTERCEDERE  prje- 

tori.      L.  SCiPlONEM    NON  PA8SURUM   IN  CARCERE    ET  IN  VINCU- 

I.1S  ESSB,  MiTTi^uE  BUM  SE  JUBERE,  Jav.  xxxvili.  60. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  convUia  fay 
tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBI8CITA),  which  bound  the  whole 
Roman  people,  Iav.  iii.  10.  &  55.  (See  p.  92.)  They  also  exer- 
oieed  the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A.  U.  208.  Diow/s.  x.  81. 
Cic.  dt  Legg*  iii.  10,  of  dismissing  it,  when  assembled  by  another, 
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J^fpian.  d$  Btli  Civ.  ii.  and  of  mahiDg  a  motion,  although  the  ttm* 
ads  wei«  present,  Civ.  PhiL  m  L  pro  SesU  IL  Tti^y  Kkewratf 
lometimes  hindered  the  censors  in  the  choice  of  the  senate,  Dioi 
xxxvii.  9. 

The  tribunes  oflen  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make  ha* 
rangues  to  them,  {condonem  advocabani  vei  populum  ad  concitmim^ 
GelL  xii.  14.  By  the  ICILIAN  law,  it  was  forbidden,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking,  Diovy$. 
vii.  17.  Cic.pro  Sext.  37.  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  in  tba 
assemblies  summoned  by  them,  without  their  permission :  Hence 
eoncionem  dare^  to  grant  leave  to  speak,  Cic,  AtL  iv.  !2.  in  concionem 
Ofcendere^  to  mount  the  rostra^  ibid,  concionem  habere^  to  make  a 
speech,  or  to  hold  an  assembly  for  speaking ;  and  so,  in  concionem 
vmvire,  Cic.  pro  Sext  40.  in  concionem  vocare^  &.  in  condone  stare ; 
Id.  Acad.  iv.  47.  but  to  hold  an  assembly  for  voting  about  any  thin^ 
was,  habere  comiiia^  vel  AGERE  cmn  populoj  Cell.  xiii.  IS. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  even  to  the  consuls 
themselves,  Cic,  pro  Rabir,  2.  and  sometimes  would  not  permit  them 
ta  speak  at  all.  (See  p.  103.)  They  could  bring  any  one  before 
the  assembly,  (ad  concionem  vel  in  condone  producere^)  and  force 
them  to  answer  what  questions  were  put  to  them,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  1(X 
Pis*  6.  &  7.  post,  red,  in  Sm^  6.  Dio.  xxxviii.  16. 

By  these  harangues,  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  populace 
acainst  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the  most  pertif* 
eious  laws. 

The  laws,  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions,  were  about  di- 
Tiding  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  (LEGES  AGRA- 
BI.£,)  Liv.  ii.  41.  iv.  4$.  vi.  11.  Cic.  in  RvlL — about  the  distribu- 
tion of  corn  at  a  low  price,  or  for  naught,  ( Leges  FRUMENTARI^ 
▼el  annonaria ;)  Liv.  Epit.  Ix.  Ixxi.  Cic  ad  Herenn.  i.  i%  pro 
Sext.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic.*— and  about  the  diminution  of  interest,  (€fe 
hvando  fasnore,)  and  the  abolition  of  debts,  either  in  whole  Or  in 
part,  {de  novis  tabuUs  ;^leges  FOENKBRES,)  Liv.  vi.  27!  <Jr  35. 
^ii.  16.  <Jr  42.  XXXV.  7.  Paterc.  ii.  23.     See  p.  49. 

But  these  popular  laws  were  usually  joined  by  the  tribunes  with 
others  respecting  the  aggrandizement  of  themselves  and  their  ord^, 
lAv*  vi,  35.  ^  39,  and  when  the  latter  were  granted,  the  former 
were  often  dropped,  c.  42.  At  last,  however,  after  great  struggle*, 
the  tnounes  laid  open  the  way  for  plebeians  to  all  the  oflices  of  the 
state. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  bix>ught  to  its  just  equilibrium. 
There  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most  deserving  were 
promoted.  The  republic  was  managed  for  several  ages  with  quiet 
and  moderation,  (pfacidi  modrsteque.)  But  when  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry were  introduced,  and  avarice  had  seized  all  ranks,  especially  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  more  wealthy  plebeians  joined  the 
patricians,  and  they  in  conjunction  engrossed  all  the  honours  end 
emoluments  of  the  state.    The  body  of  the  people  were  oppressed; 
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and  the  tribiine8»  either  overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  it ;  or  rather  perhaps  their  interposition  waa  dis* 
l^garded,  SallusL  Jug.  41. 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the  great 
Scipio  Afrlcanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  undertook  to  as- 
sert the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the  oppression  of  the 
nobility.  But  proceeding  with  too  great  ardour,  and  not  being  suffi- 
ciently  supported  by  the  multitude,  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of 
their  enemies.  Tiberius,  while  tribune,  was  slain  in  the  capitoI^ 
by  the  nobility,  with  his  cousin  Scipio  Nasica,  Pontifex  Maximus^  at 
their  head ;  A.  U.  620.  Appian.  de  BelL  Civ.  I  359,  Cic.  Cat.  i.  I, 
and  Caius,  a  few  years  kfter,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opi« 
mius,  who  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  plebeians,  SallusL  Jug. 
16.  &  42.  This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which  af- 
terwards at  different  times  deluged  the  state,  Appian.  ibid.  i.  349. 
Veil.  ii.  3.  From  this  period,  when  arms  and  violence  began  to  be 
used  with  impunity  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  laws  enacted 
by  force  to  be  held  as  valid,  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  ruin 
of  Roman  liberty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  power  of  the 
nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians  were  more  op- 
pressed than  ever,  Sallust.  Jug.  31.  , 

But  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  corruption  of 
the  nobility,  the  republic  had  been  basely  betrayed,  the  plebeians, 
animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune  Memmius,  regained 
the  ascendency,  Ibid.  40.  65.  73.  ^  84.  The  contest  betwixt  the 
two  orders  was  renewed  ;  but  the  people  being  misled  and  abused 
by  their  favourite,  the  faithless  and  ambitious  Marius,  Dio.  fragment* 
xxxiv,  64.  the  nobility  again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished,  the  power  of  the 
tribunes,  by  enacting,  "That  whoever  had  been  tribune,  should 
not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy  ;  that  there  should  be  no 
appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  assemble 
the  people,  and  make  harangues  to  them,  nor  propose  laws,^'  Liv. 
Epit.  89.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  i.  413.  but  should  only  retain  the  right  of 
intercession,  Cas.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  6.  {injuria  facienda  potestaier^ 
ademit,  auxUii  ferendi  rcliquit^)  which  Cicero  greatly  approves,  Cic. 
de  Legg.  iii.  9. 

But  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  re- 
stored. In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  670,  they  obtained  the 
riffht  of  enjoying  other  offices,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  and  in  the  consulship 
of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  A.  U.  683.  all  their  former  powers  ;  ScdL 
Col.  38.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  15.  de  Legg.  iii.  11.  a  thing  which  CsBsar 
itrenuously  promoted.  Suet.  Jul.  5. 

The  tribes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading  men  ,a8  the 
tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by  a  hired  mob,  (a  conductapl^ 
tl^poli,)  they  determined  every  thing  by  force.   They  made  and  ab- 
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fogated  laws  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  pro  Stxt.  25.  They  dis- 
posed of  the  public  lands  and  taxes  as  they  thought  proper,  and 
conferred  provinces  and  commands  on  those  who  purchased  them 
at  the  highest  price,  Cic.  oro  Sext.  6.  10.  24.  26.  ^c  pro  Dom.  8. 
&  20.  The  assemblies  oi  the  people  were  converted  into  scenes  of 
violence  and  massacre  ;  and  the  most  daring  always  prevailed,  Cic. 
pro  Sext.  35.  36.  37.  38.  ^c.  Dio.  xxxix.  7.  8.  ^c. 

Julius  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  excesses, 
and  had  made  the  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  a  pretext 
for  making  war  on  his  country  ;  (see  p.  122.)  having  at  last  become 
piaster  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  reduced  that  power,  by 
which  he  had  been  raised,  to  a  mere  name ;  and  deprived  the  tri- 
bunes of  their  office  {poUstatt  privavit)  at  pleasure.  Suet.  Jul.  79. 
Dio.  xliv.  10.  Veil.  ii.  68. 

Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  himself  for 
fife,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  li.  19.  the  exercise  of  it  by  pro- 
per magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent  with  an  absolute  mo- 
harch,  which  that  artful  usurper  established.  Suet.  .Sug.  27.  Tadt. 
Ann.  iii.  56.  This  power  gave  him  the  right  of  holding  the  senate, 
Dio.  liv.  3.  (see  p.  23.)  of  assembling  the  people,  and  of  being  ap- 
pealed to  in  all  cases,  Dio.  li.  19.  It  also  rendered  his  person  sacred 
and  inviolable  ;  so  that  it  became  a  capital  crime  {crimen  MAJES- 
TATIS)  to  injure  him  in  word  or  deed,  Dio.  liii.  17.  which,  under 
the  succeeding  emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  numbers 
of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  proved  one  of  the  chief  supports  of 

rnny,  (ADJUMENTA  REGNI,)  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  38.  Suet.  Tib. 
&  61.  Jfer.  35.  Hence  this  among  other  powers  used  to  be 
conferred  on  the  Emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  or  upon 
other  solemn  occasions  ;  and  then  they  were  said  to  be  Tribunitia 
potestate  donaii,  Capitol.  inTM.  Anton. — ^Vopisc.  in  Tacit,  (see  p.  33.) 
Hence  also,  the  years  of  their  government  were  called  the  years  of 
their  tribunitian  power,  Dio.  liii.  17.  which  are  found  often  marked 
on  ancient  coins  ;  computed  not  from  the  first  of  January,  nor  from 
the  10th  of  December,  (iv.  Id.  Dec.)  the  day  on  which  the  tribunes 
entered  on  their  office  ;  but  from  the  day  on  which  they  assumed 
the  empire. 

The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  although  they 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power,  {inarum  vmbram  et 
tint  honort  nomen,)  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Paneg.  10.  &  95.  Tacit.  1,  77. 
xiii.  28.  and  seem  to  have  remained  to  the  time  of  Constantine^  who 
abolished  this  with  other  ancient  offices. 

V.  iEDILES. 

The  ^diliSf  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings,  (a  cura 
cdium.) 

The  iEdiles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 

Two  ^DILES  PLEBEII  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260,  in  the 
Comifitr  Ctinofo,  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of  the  commoQs» 
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to  be  ai  it  were  their  aaaiBtants,  and  to  determme  o^rtiuB  le 
causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to  them,  Diontfs.  yu  90. 
They  were  afterwards  created,  as  the  other  inferior  magistrates,  at 
the  Comiiia  Tributcu 

Two  yEDILES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patriciao% 
A*  U.  387,  to  perform  certain  public  games,  Liv,  vi.  42.  They 
were  first  chosen  alternately  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  but 
afterwards,  promiscuously  from  both,  Liv.  vii.  1.  at  the  Comitia 
Tribula,  Gel),  vi.  9, 

The  curule  aediles  wore  the  toga  pratexta^  had  the  right  of  ima* 
ges,  and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion  in  the  8e« 
Bate,  Cic.  Verr,  v.  14.  They  used  the  sella  curulxs^  when  they  ad- 
ministered justice,  whence  they  had  their  name,  ib.  Whereas  the 
Elebeian  sdiles  sat  on  benches,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  but  they  were  invio- 
ibie,  (SACROSANCT!,)  as  the  tribunes,  Festus.  Liv.  iii.  55. 

The  office  of  the  aediles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  de  Legg* 
nu  3.  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  basilica^  porticos, 
aqoseducts,  common  sewers,  public  roads ;  &c.  especially  when 
tnere  were  no  censors :  also  of  private  buildings,  lest  they  should 
beoome  ruinous,  and  deform  the  city,  or  occasion  danger  to  passen- 
gers. They  likewise  took  £are  of  provisions,  markets,  taverns,  &c» 
They  inspected  those  things  which  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Fo- 
mm  ;  and  if  they  were  not  good,  they  caused  them  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  3.  42.  They  broke  unjust  weights  and 
measures,  Juvenal,  x.  101.  They  limited  the  expenses  of  funerals^ 
Cie.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Ovid.  Fast  vi.  663.  They  restrained  the  avarice 
of  usurers,  Liv.  x.  37.  They  fined  or  banished  women  of  bad  cha- 
racter, after  being  condemned  by  the  senate  or  people,  Tadt.  Ann. 
B.  85.  Liv.  X.  31.  XXV.  2.  They  took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  re- 
Ugioas  ceremonies  were  introduced,  Liv.  iv.  30.  They  punished  not 
only  petulant  actions,  but  even  words,  Gell.  x.  6. 

The  aediles  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed  edicts  con- 
oerning  them,  Plaut.  Capt.  iv.  2.  v.  43.  and  fined  deUnquents. 

The  aediles  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of  seizing,  un- 
less by  the  order  of  the  tribunes  ;•  nor  did  they  use  lictors  or  viato* 
TBf,  but  only  public  slaves.  Gell.  xiii.  12.  They  might  even  be 
sued  at  law,  (in  jus  vocarit)  by  a  private  person,  ibid.  13.  It  belong- 
ed to  the  sediles,  particularly  the  curule  sediles,  to  exhibit  public  so« 
lemn  games,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6.  which  they  sometimes  did  at  a 
prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  future  preferments,  Cic. 
Off*  ii.  16.  They  examined  the  plays  which  were  to  be  brought  on 
the  stage,  and  rewarded  or  punished  the  actors  as  they  deserved* 
Plaut.  Trin.  iv.  2.  148.  Cist.  Epil.  3.  They  were  bound  by  oath 
to  give  the  palm  to  the  most  deserving.  Id.  Amphit.  Prol.  72.  Agrip- 
pa,  when  sedile  under  Augustus,  banished  all  jugglers  (priBsiigiatorei) 
and  astrologers,  Dio.  xlix.  43. 

It  WW  peculiarly  the  o6Sce  of  the  plebeian  ssdiles  to  keep  the  dft- 
cieea  of  the  senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  in  the  tenqile 
of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  lii.  55. 
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Jvdius  CsMar  added  two  other  asdiles,  called  CEREALES,  (m 

Cerere,)  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn  and  other  proyisions, 
SueL  Jul.  41.  Dio.  xliii.  51. 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  oediles,  Juv.  iii.  179.  where  some* 
times  they  were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum,  Cic  Fanu 
xiii,  11. 

The  asdiles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  variations,  to 
the  time  of  Constantine. 

VL  QUiESTORS. 

Thk  QuaBstors  were  so  called,  (a  gucerendo^)  because  they  got  in 
the  public  revenues,  (ptiblicas  pecunias  conquirebarU^)  Varro  de  Lu 
L.  iv.  14 

The  institution  of  qusestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  ancient 
as  the  city  itself  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  kings,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  AnnaL  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the  consuls,  to  the  year 
307,  when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  at  the  Comitia 
Triimta,  Cic.  Fara.  vi.  30.  Others  say,  that  two  quaestors  were 
created  by  the  people'  from  among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquin,  to  take  care  of  the  treasury,  according  to  a  law 
passed  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  Diouys,  v.  34. 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  qusestors,  two  others  were 
ereated  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war,  {ul  consulibus  ad  minisieria  btl^ 
U  prasio  essent ;)  and  from  this  time  the  quaestors  might  be  choaea 
indifferently  from  the  plebeians  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  43.  After 
all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more  were  added,  A.  U.  498,  about  the 
same  time  that  the  coining  of  silver  was  first  introduced  at  Rome, 
Liv,  Epit.  XV,  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  20,  (supplendo  sena* 
Udt  ctrni  judicia  tradiderat,)  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22,  and  Julius  Caesar  te 
40,  Dion,  xliii.  47.  Under  the  Emperors  their  number  was  uncer- 
tain and  arbitrary. 

Two  qusestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called  QU^S- 
TORES  URBAN! ;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES  or  MILITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaestors  was  the  care  of  the 
treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Suet.  Claud.  24. 
PluU  Qu(Bst.  Rom.  40.  They  received  and  expended  the  public 
money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements, 
(in  tabulas  accspii  el  expetisi  referebant,)  Ascun.  in  Cic.  They  ex- 
acted the  fines  imposed  by  the  public,  Liv.  xxxviii.  60.  Tacit-  Anru 
xiii.  28.  The  money  thus  raised  was  called  ARGENTUM  MUL- 
TATITIUM,  Iav.  xTJi.  39. 

The  quaestors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury,  (which 
were  generally  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19.  sometimes  of  gold» 
for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours,  {non  velis  utebanlur ;)  and 
brought  them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going  upon  an  expedition,  Liv^ 
iii.  69.  iv.  22.  vii.  23.  They  entertained  foreign  ambassadom; 
provided  them  with  lodgings,  and  delivered  to  them  the  presents  of 
the  public,  Faltr.  Max.  \.  1.    They  took  care  of  the  funerals  <k 
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who  wore  buried  at  the  pnblic  expense,  os  Meneoius  Agfip* 
pn,  D¥>njf»,  vi.  Jin.  8u)piciu8,  Cic.  PkiL  ix.  7.  They  exerciaed  |k 
certain  jurisdiction,  especially  among  their  clerks,  Plut,  in  C^i 
Mn. 

Commaiiders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain  ^  trit 
umph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  qusstors,  that  they  ho^ 
writtea  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of  the  eoeiiiy 
they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  mis$ing,  VitUr.  Mat^^ 
ii.8. 

The  provinces  of  tlie  qusastors  were  annually  distributed  to  them 
hiy  lot,  Cic.  pro  Mur,  S.  after  the  senate  had  determined  into  what 
province  quaistors  should  be  sent.  Whence  SORS  is  often  put  for 
the  office  or  appointment  of  a  quosstor,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  15.  Cacil.  14 
Fem,  ii.  10.  as  of  otiier  magistrates.  Id.  Vtrr,  AcU  u  8.  Planc^  27» 
X4V.XXXV.  6.  and  public  ofi»cers»  Cic  Cat.  iv.  7.  or  for  the  owiiY 
lion  of  anyone,  liorat.  Sat.  i.  1.  £/>•  i.  14,  11.  Suet*  A%ig^  16. 
Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  given  to  a  particular  qussto^  kj 
(he  senate  or  people,  Liv^  xxk.  33.  liut  Toropey  chose  Casaiu^  iks 
his  quaestor,  and  Caesar  chose  Antony,  of  themselves,  {sine,  99rte^ 
Cia  Alt.  vL  6.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  20. 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quoBstors  was  to  atfend  the  consuls  or 
pnatora  into  their  provinces ;  to  take  care  that  provisions  and  pay 
wrere  furnished  to  the  army ;  to  keep  the  money  denosited  by  th^ 
foldiers ;  {lutmmoM  ad  signa  drpo^ilo^^)  Suet.  Doin.  8.  Veget.  iu  2Ql 
%>  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute  of  the  empire ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  u  14.  4p 
3&  to  take  eare  of  the  money,  and  to  sell  tlie  spoils  taken  in  Wfur; 
Liv.  V.  26.  xxvi.  47.  Plant.  Bacch.  iv.  9.  v.  153.  Polyb.n.  IR  l# 
itturn  an  account  of  every  thing  to  the  treasury ;  and  to  exerpise 
the  juriadief  ion  assignefl  them  by  their  governors,  Cic.  Divin,  in  C«k 
4:1/.  17.  Sutt.  Jul.  7«  When  the  governor  left  the  proviiic^  tba 
queasier  usually  supplied  his  place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iL  15.  &  18. 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connexion  between  a  proooo^ul  or 
furoprestor  and  his  qucBstor.  (m  parentum  loco  quastorilmf  n^ 
€raut;)  Cic.  pro  Plane.  1 1.  Divinat.  in  CfBcil.  19.  ad  Fam.  x>ii.  l4 
26.  Plin.  £p.  iv.  15.  If  a  qua&stor  died,  another  was  appointed  by 
(h9  governor  114  his  room,  called  PROQUii:STOR«  Cics  in  Vtrr.  l 
t'?.&36. 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  tlie  qu£estor^s  tent  was,  and  where 
lie  hept  his  stores,  was  called  QUiESTORIUM,  or  Quatstoriumfo^ 
raoi,  Liv.  x.  32.  xli.  2.  so  abo  the  place  in  the  province  whex«  he 
kept  his  accounts  and  transacted  business,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  ^L 

The  city  qusestors  had  neither  lictors  nor  vicUorea^  because  they 
had  Dot  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  GelL  xiii.  IS. 
and  might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before  the  prsetor,»&MiL 
18.  Sutt.  Jul.  23*  They  could,  however,  hold  ih^  Comitia^  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  their  office  in  ancient  tiroes  to  prose- 
tiit#  those  guilty  of  trtmaan,aBd  punish  them  when  eoaderead,  IK- 
«mL  vuL  77.  Lh.  it  4L  iii.  24.  35. 
^^17 
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The  provincial  quaestors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least  in  the 
absence  of  the  praeior,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  41.  and  by  clerks,  Cic.  m 
Ftrr.  iii.  78. 

The  queestorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment,  (primus  gradvs 
honoruSf)  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  sen- 
ate, Cic.  (see  p.  16.)  when  he  was  said  adire  ad  rempuhlicam,  Cic.  or 
Timpublicam  capesaere^  Ye),  ii.  94.  It  was,  however,  sometimes  held 
by  those  who  bad  been  consuls,  Dionys.  x.  23.  Liv.  iii.  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  qusestorship  underwent  various  changes. 
A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury  of  the  public 
(iERARIUM)  and  the  treasur}- of  the  prince^  (FISCIJS)  Suel.Jlvg. 
102.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  2.  Plin.  Pan.  30.  Dio.  liii.  16.  and  different 
officers  were  appointed  for  the  management  of  each. 

Augustus  took  from  the  qusestors  the  charge  of  the  treasury,  and 
gave  it  to  the  prsetors,  or  to  those  who  had  been  praetors  ;  Swt. 
Aug.  36.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  Dio.  liii.  2.  but  Claudius  restored  it 
to  the  quaestors,  Suet.  Claud.  24.  Afterwards  praefects  of  the  trea- 
sury seem  to  have  been  appointed,  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  4.  Tacii.  AnnaL 
xiii.  28.  &  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  quasstorship  used  to  assemble  the  jud- 
ges, called  centumviri,  and  preside  at  their  courts ;  but  Augustus 
provided  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  decemviri  litihvs  jvdican" 
diSf  Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  quaestors  also  chose  the  judices,  Dio. 
xxxix.  7.  Augustus  gave  to  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  public 
records,  which  the  aediles,  or  as  Dio  Cassius  says,  the  tribunes  had 
formerly  exercised,  /.  liv.  36.  But  this  too  was  afterwards  trans- 
feired  to  praefects.  Tacit,  loc.  cit. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors,  called  QU^STO- 
RES  CANDIDATI,  or  candidati  principes  vel  Augusti,  Suet.  Aug. 
56.  Claud.  49  ;  vel.  Casaris,  Veil.  ii.  124.  who  used  to  caJPiy  the 
messages  of  the  emperor,  (Jtibdtos^  epistolas,  et  orationes,)  to  the  se- 
nate, Suet.  Tit.  6.  (See  p.  31.)  They  were  called  canA*da/t  because 
they  sued  for  higher  preferments,  which  by  the  interest  of  the  em- 
peror they  were  sure  to  obtain  ;  hence,  Petis  tanquam  Cassaria  can* 
didatusj  i.  e.  carelessly,  Qmnctilian,  vi.  3.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict  that  persons  might  enjoy  the 
quaestorship,  and  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83.  &  84. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  qu»siors  exhibited  shows  of  gladiators, 
which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expense,  as  a  requisite 
for  obtainmg  the  office.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.  Suet.  Domit.  4. 

Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quaestors,  called  QUiES- 
TORES  PALATU,  who  were  much  the  same  with  what  are  in 
England  called  Chancellors,  Zosim.  v.  Procop.  de  bell.  Pers. 

Other  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

There  were  various  other  ordinary  magistrates ;  as,  TRIUM- 
VIRI CAPITALES,  who  judged  concerning  slaves  and  persons  of 
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the  lowest  rank,  PlauL  Avi.  tii.  2.  2.  and  who  also  had  the  ehaiye  of 
the  prisoD ;  Liv.  xxxii  26.  and  of  the  execution  of  condemned  cr^ 
minals.  Sail,  Cat,  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONETALES,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  mint; 
{qui  aurOf  argento^  cbH  Jlando^  ftrinndo  pramerarU^  which  is  often 
marked  in  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.)  Dio.  liv.  26.  According  to  the 
advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  Dio.  lii.  29.  it  appears  that  only 
Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  provinces,  MatlK, 
xxii.  20. 

NUMMULARII,  vel  pecunia  $peclalores,  assaymasteri,  {ad  quo9 
nummi  probandiy  causa  defertbantur^  an  proin  essentf  cujos  auri 
an  subaralij  an  aqui  ponderis,  an  bonafusionas.) 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  vel  tresviri,  who  had  the  chaige  of 
preventing  fires,  {incendiis  per  urbem  arcendis  praerant.)  Liv.  %joA 
walking  round  the  watches  in  the  night  time,  {vigilias  circwnibanlf) 
attended  by  eight  lictors,  PlauL  Amphit,  i.  I.  3. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VIALES,  vel  viocUri  {qxd  vias  curiba^^,) 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  streets  and  public  roads. 

All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at  the  Co* 
imiia  Tributa. 

Some  add  to  the  Magistratus  Ordinarii  Minores^  the  CENTUM^* 
VIRI  lilibm  judkandiSf  (vel  stlitibus  judicandis,  for  so  it  was  an- 
ciently written,)  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  every  tribe,  (so  that 
properly  there  were  105,)  for  judging  such  causes  as  the  prstor 
committed  to  their  decision  ;  aiid  also  the  DECEMVIRI  lilibuaju' 
dicandis.  But  these  were  generally  not  reckoned  magistrates,  but 
only  judges. 

JVcw  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  under  the  EMPERORS. 

'Augustus  instituted  several  new  offices;  as,  Ctiratores  operum 
piibliconmij  viarum^  aquarum^  alvei  TiberiSf  sc  repurgandi^  el  lax* 
ioris  faciendi,  frumenti  populo  dividundi ;  persons  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  public  works ;  of  the  roads  ;  of  bringing  water  to  the 
city ;  of  cleaning  and  enlarging  the  channel  of  the  Tiber,  and  of 
distributing  corn  to  the  people.  Suet.  Aug.  37,  The  chief  of  these 
offices  wejTe, 

I.  The  governor  of  the  city,  (PRiEFECTUS  URBI,  vel  urhts,) 
^whose  power  was  very  great,  and  generally  contmued  for  several 
years.  Tacit,  Ann.  vi.  11. 

A  prsefect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen  ocea- 
monaily  (in  tempus  deligebaturj  in  the  absence  of  the  kings,  and 
afterwards  of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
appointed,  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards  by  the  consuls,  (a  re- 
gibu9  impositi :  Postea  consoles  mandabant,  Tacit,  ibid.)  He  might, 
however,  assemble  the  senate,  even  although  he  was  not  a  senator, 
Gell.  jEiv.  c.  ult.  and  also  hold  the  comitia,  Liv.  i.  59.  But  after 
tll|f  creation  of  the  praetor,  he  used  only  to  be  appointed  for  ce)^ 
brating  the  Feria  Ijatina,  or  Latin  holy-^lays. 
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Afiga^^  institfited  this  megistfacy  by  the  tidvioe  of  MftDeitMf 
1Kb.  \\u  31.  who  himself  in  the  civil  wars  had  been  entrasted1»y 

Augustus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy,  cunctis  apud  /?«- 
mam  al^we  Ilaliam  propositus.)  Tacit,  ibid.  Hor-  Od.  iii.  8.  17. 
IWd.  99.  25.  The  first  prsefcct  of  the  city  was  Mtssala  Corvinia, 
oriy  for  a  few  days  :  after  him  Taurus  StatUius,  and  then  Piso  for  90 
years.  He  was  usually  chosen  from  the  principal  men  of  the  state 
\tx  iw»  primariis  consularihus.)  His  office  comprehended  many 
things,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  praetor  and  aediles.  He 
ndflfiinistered  justir^  betwixt  masters  and  slaves,  freedmen  and  pa- 
trons  :  he  judged  of  the  crimes  of  guardians  and  curators  ;  he  check- 
ed the  frauds  of  bankers  and  money  brokers ;  he  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  shambles,  {carnis  curam  gerebat,)  end  of  the  public 
Spectacles :  in  short,  he  took  care  to  preserve  order  and  public 
quiet,  and  punished  all  transgressions  of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  it,  {intra  confffiimum  ab  urbt  iapidimj) 
Dio.  Ki.  21.  He  had  the  power  of  banishing  persons  both  from 
the  city  and  from  Italy ;  and  of  transporting  them  to  any  island* 
which  the  emperor  named,  (m  insuioin  deportandif)  Ulpian.  de  off. 
Pnef.  Urb. 

The  prcefect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute  (vicarius) 
of  the  Empei'or,  and  had  one  under  him,  who  exercised  jurisdiction 
Ift  his  absence,  or  by  his  command. 

The  prcfifect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  samfe  insignia  with 
the  prretors. 

IL  The  pnefect  of  the  pr»torian  cohorts,  (PRiEFECTlTS 
PRjETORIO,  vel  priBtoriis  cohoriibiu  s)  or  the  commander-  of  the 
emperor's  body  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order,  by  the 
advice  of  Ma&cenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one  another,  if  one 
of  them  attempted  any  innovation,  Dio.  Iii.  24. ,  Tlieir  power  was 
at  first  but  small,  and  merely  military.  But  Sejanus,  being  alone 
invested  by  Tiberius  with  this  command,  increased  its  influence  ; 
{vim  prmfe.ciurm  modicum  antea  intendit,)  by  collecting  the  proetorian 
cohorts,  formerly  dispersed  through  the  city,  into  one  camp,  ThciL 
Am.  iv.  2.  Sutt.  Tib.  37. 

The  pnefect  of  the  praetorian  bands  was,  under  the  succeediag 
emperors,  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and  therefore  that 
f^ffiee  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom'  they  could  enth^ly 
trust 

They  always  attended  the  emperor  to  execute  his  commandB : 
Hence  their  power  became  so  great,  that  it  was  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  emperor  himself,  {ut  non  multumt  abfuerit  a  principatu  ;  oi«- 
nus  pro«imum  vel  alierum  ab  Attgusii  imperio,  Victor,  de  CsM.  SL) 
TViab  and  appeals  were  brought  before  them  ;  and  from  their  feeo- 
tMCQ  there  was  no  appeal,  unless  by  way  of  suppitcatioo  id  the  eilS- 
peror. 
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Tb6  l^MoMnprttibct  wai  appaiated  talM  office  by  the  »ny* 
ror^t  ddiferiag  to  him  a  sword,  Pliru  Paneg.  67.  Herok.  in.  2^  Ab. 
IxTiil  33. 

Sometimes  there  was  hot  one  prsBfect,  and  sometimes  two.  Con* 
stantine  created  four  prof eeti  pratorio :  bat  he  changed  tbeir  offiee 
ireiy  much  from  its  original  mstitution  ;  for  he  made  it  a  oiril  ia. 
stead  of  a  military  office,  and  divided  among  them  the  care  of  the 
whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command  of  the  east ;  to  an* 
other  of  Illyricum ;  to  a  ihini  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  and  to  a  fourth, 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  but  lie  took  from  them  the  command 
of  the  soldiers,  and  transferred  that  to  officers,  who  were  called  ma- 
gittri  equitum. 

Under  each  of  these  prafeeti  prostorio  were  several  substitutes  («^ 
carii^)  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which  were  caUed 
DICECESSES ;  and  the  chief  city  in  each  of  these,  where  they  held 
their  courts,  was  called  METROPOLIS.  Each  diaclcia  might  coo-* 
tain  several  metropoles  ;  and  each  metropolis  had  several  cities  un» 
der  it.  But  Cicero  uses  DICECESIS  for  the  part  of  a  province ; 
ad  Attic,  v.  21.  Fam.  iii.  8.  xiii.  53.  67.  and  calls  himself  EPISCO- 
PUS,  inspector  or  governor  of  the  Campanian  coast,  as  of  a  diacesis, 
adAtt.  vii.  11. 

III.  PRiEFECTUS  ANNONiE,  vel  rcifrumentaria,  who  had 
the  charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  magistrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extraordinary 
occasions  under  the  republic  ;  thus  L.  Minutius,  Liv.  iv.  12.  and  so 
afterwards  Pompey  with  greater  power  ;  (omnispotestas  reijrumeiv 
iarict  tbto  orbt  in  quinquennium  ei  data  est^)  Cfic.  Att.  iv.  1.  Dio« 
xxxix.  9.  Liv.  Epit.  104.  Plin.  Pan.  29.  In  the  time  of  a  great 
scarcity,  Augustus  himself  undertook  the  charge  of  providing  corn, 
{prafectaram  annono'  suscepit,  and  ordamed,  that  for  the  future  two 
men  of  praetorian  dignity  should  be  annually  elected  to  discharge 
that  office, /)2o.  liv.  1.  afterwards  he  appointed  four,  i6iV.  17.  and 
thus  it  became  an  ordinary  magistracy.  But  usually  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  one  praf ictus  annona ;  it  was  at  first  an  office  of 
great  dignity.  Tacit.  Ann.  \.  7.  xi.  31.  Hist.  iv.  68.  but  not  so  in  af- 
ter times,  Botth.  de  Consul.  Phil.  iii. 

IV.  PRiEFECTUS  MILITAR?S  iERARII ;  a  person  who  had 
chaise  of  the  public  fund,  which  Augustus  instituted  for  the  support 
of  the  army,  {aratium  militart  cw^novis  vtctigalibus  ad  tmndo$prih 
$€quendosque  militet,  Suet.  Aug.  49.) 

V.  PRiEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Augustus 
equipped  two  fleets ;  which  he  stationed,  {constituiii^  the  one  at 
Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena  or  •um  on  the 
Tasoan  sea.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper  commander,  {pra" 
fichu  fihnsit  lbn>eisi»aft9.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  12.  etprafccfus  clasns  JK^ 
ifntHUm^  Veget.  i^.  39.)    There  were  also  «hips  stationed  ifi  otfnr 
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pltoes ;  as,  in  the  Pontos  Euxinos,  Tacit.  Hist  ii.  83.  near  Alexan- 
dria.  Suet.  Aug.  98.  on  the  Rhine,  Flor.  iv.  13.  and  Danube,  7ae^. 
Annal.  xiii.  30.  &c. 

VI.  PRiEFECTUS  VIGILUM ;  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city.  Of  these  there 
were  seven  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards:,  {^na  cohors  hviis  re- 
gionibus^)  composed  chiefly  of  manumitted  slaves,  (liber tino  miiiUf) 
Suet.  Aug.  25.  &  3U.  Those  who  guarded  adjoining  houses  in  the 
night  time,  carried  each  of  them  a  bell,  (xw^uv,   tindnnabvlum.)  to 

Sive  the  alarm  to  one  another,  when  any  thing  happened,  Dio. 
V.  4. 

The  prafectua  vigilum  took  cognizance  of  incendiaries,  thieves, 
vagrants,  and  the  like ;  and  if  any  atrocious  case  happened,  it  was 
remitted  to  the  pradfect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
empire,  called  ComiteSf  Correctores,  Duces,  Magisiri  Oficiorum, 
Scriniorum^  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various  epithets  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  dignity  ;  as,  Clarissimi^  illmtrts,  special 
bilesy  egregii,  perfectissimi,  <fcc.  The  highest  title  was,  nobilissimui 
and  gloriosissimus, 

EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 
1.  DICTATOR  and  MASTER  o/ HORSE. 

The  dictator  was  so  called,  either  because  he  was  named  by*the 
consul,  (quod  a  consnle  diceretur,  aii  dicto  omnes  audienies  ensentf 
Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  14.)  or  rather  from  his  publishing  ei/icis  or 
orders,  (a  dictando,  quod  muito  dictaret,  i.  e.  ediceret ;  ei  homines 
pro  legibus  haberent  qua  diceret,  Sutt,  Jul,  77.)  He  was  also  called 
magister popuJif  Sen.  Epist.  108.  and  prtstor  maximus,  Liv.  vii.  3. 

This  magistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Albans, 
or  Latins,  Liv.  i.  23.  Cic  pro  Mil.  10. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what  year. 
Ldvy  says,  that  T.  Liartius  was  first  created  dictator,  A.  U.  253,  nine 
years  a(\er  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a  domestic  se- 
dition, and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As  the  authority  of 
the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected  on  account  of  the  liberty 
of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  ju('^ed  proper,  in  dangerous  conjunc- 
tures, to  create  a  single  magistrate  with  absolute  power,  from  whom 
there  should  be  no  appeal,  Liv.  \i,  18.  29.  iii.  20.  Cic.  de  Leg,  iii.  3. 
and  who  should  not  be  restrained  by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague, 
Dionys.  v.  70.  «^c. 

A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes  : 
As,  1.  For  fixing  a  nail  (clavi  Jigendi  vel  pangcndi  causa)  in  the 
light  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
done  in  those  rude  agesy  {pmn  littra  eratU  rara^)  to  mark  the  Qumber 
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of  yean.  This  was  commonly  done  by  the  ordiDaiy  maffiitnilet; 
but  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or  of  any  great  public  cabmity,  a 
dictator  was  created  for  that  purpose,  {quia  majus  tmpertiim  erol,) 
to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  Liv.  vii.  3.  viii.  18. 

2.  For  holding  the  comitio,  Liv,  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxr.  3« 

3.  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holidays,  Id.  vii.  28.  or  of  celebrate 
log  games,  when  the  pnetor  was  indisposed,  Liv.  viii.  40.  ix.  34. 

4.  For  holding  trials,  {(/luostionibus  exercendis,)  Id.  ix.  26. 

And  5.  Once  for  choosing  senators,  (qui  senatum  legertt^)  on  which 
occasion  there  were  two  dictators,  one  at  Ronoe,  and  another  com* 
manding  an  army,  which  never  was  the  case  at  any  other  time,Xt9* 
xxiii.  22.  &c. 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  as 
the  other  magistrates ;  bgt  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of  the  se* 
nate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dignity  he 
thought  proper ;  and  this  he  did,  after  having  taken  the  auspiceSy 
usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (noctis  siUntio^  ut  mos  est^  dictator 
rum  dixit)  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  23.  Dlonys.  x.  23.  {post  mediam  tioc- 
tem^)  Fest  in  voce,  silcntio,  sinistrdu,  et  solida  ^ella. 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator,  about 
which  Livy  informs  us  there  was  some  scruple,  iv.  31. 

A  dictator  might  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it  was  in  the 
Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  Italy. 

Sometimes  the  people  gave  directions  whom  the  consul  should 
name  dictator,  Liv.-  xxvii.  o. 

Sulla  and  Caesar  were  made  dictators  at  the  eomitiaf  an  interrex 
presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepidus  the  praetor  at 
the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cic.  pro  RulL  iii.  2.  Cos.  bel.  civ.  ii.  19. 
Dio.  xli.  36. 

In  the  second  Funic  war,  A.  U.  536,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Thrasimene  lake,  when  the 
other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome,  and  word  could  not  easily  be 
sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  PRODICTA- 
TOR,  and  M.  Minucius  Ruftis  Master  of  horse,  Uv.  xxii.  8.  &  31. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and  war. 
He  could  raise  and  disband  armies  ;  he  could  deteimine  on  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens,  without  consulting  the  people  or  se- 
nate.  His  edict  was  observed  as  an  oracle  {pro  numine  observatum)^ 
Liv.  viii.  34.  At  first  there  was  no  .appeal  from  him,  till  a  law  was 
passed,  that  no  magistrate  should  be  created  without  the  liberty  of 
appeal,  {sine  provocatione,)  first  by  the  Consuls  Horatius  and  Vale* 
rius,  A.  U.  304.  Liv.  /iii.  55.  and  afterwards  by  the  Consul  M. 
Valerius,  A.  U.  453.  Liv.  x.  9.  Festus  in  voc.  optima  lbx.  But  the 
force  of  this  law  with  respect  to  the  dictator  is  doubtful.  It  was 
once  strongly  contested,  Liv.  viii.  33.  but  never  finally  decided* 

The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  with  the  fasc^i 
emd  secure*  even  in  the  city,  Liv.  ii«  18.  so  that  Livy  justly  cailf  im- 
fmrium  dietatoris^  sua  ingenio  vehemenSf  ii.  30. 
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Whmt  a  dkMor  was  createcU  aU  the  other  magtstratts  ahdieaMl 
Iheiraathority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  coixiidoiis,  Pdyh.iiu  87. 
The  consuls  however  still  continued  to  act,  Liv.  iv.  87,  but  in  oba* 
dience  to  the  dictator,  and  without  aoy  ensigns  of  authority  in  hit 
presence,  Uv.  ixiu  11. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  ^'as  circumscribed  by  certain  limits; 

1.  It  only  continued  for  the  space  of  snu  months,  {semtslria  JkMwi 
ra^)  Liv.  ix.  34.  even  although  the  business  for  which  he  had  been 
erealed  was  not  finished;  and  was  never  prolonged  beyond  that 
lime,  except  io  extreme  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Camillus,  JJf. 
vi*  1.  For  Sulla  aod  CsMar  usurped  tlieir  perpetual  dictaftorsoip*  in 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  their  country. 

But  tne  dictator  usually  resigned  be  command  whenever  he  bad 
cfeded  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created.  Thus  Q.  Cia- 
etDfiatus  and  Mamercus  iEmiltus  abdicated  the  dictatorship  on  ike 
I6di  day,  Uv.  iiL  29«  iv.  34.  Q.  Servilius  on  the  eighth  day^  /dL  iv. 
47.  &a 

3.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money,  without 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people. 

3l  a  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy ;  which  was 
only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  uif^nt  n0ceasit]^ 
in  AtiitQS  Calatinus,  Lav.  EpiL  xix. 

4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  oa.  horseback^  witboi^ 
iaktng  the  permission  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxiii.  13.  to  show,  as  it  is 
thought,  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Roman  army  coosisted  ifilhe 
infantry ;  or  by  limiting  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  to  restrain  a 
spirit  <M  ambition. 

.  But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  powOT  virai^ 
that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct  when  he  va- 
signed  his  office.  Liv.  vii.  4. 

For  190  years  before  Sulla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was  disused* 
bat  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictato* 
rial  power.  After  the  death  of  Csesar,  the  dictatorship  was  for  ever 
abolished  by  a  law  of  Antony  the  consul,  Ctc.  Phil,  i.  1.  And  when 
Augustus  was  urged  by  the  people  to  accept  the  dictatorship,  he  re- 
feaed  it  with  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion,  (/^mumxtti,  aejeci&fi 
kmneria  togd,  nudo  ptclore,  deprecaius  est^)  Suet.  Aug.  53.  Jrosseia* 
ed  of  the  power,  he  wisely  declined  an  odious  appellation,  l)io.  liv* 
U  For,  ever  since  the  usurpatipo  of  Sulla,  the  dictatorsh^  was  de- 
tested, on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  tlmt  tyrant  had  exercised 
iVider  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius  by 
MiIo»  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  unprecedented  loea- 
aiuie  made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  703,  Dio.  xl.  50.  He  however,  q« 
the  first  of  August*  assumed  Scipio,  his  fathep-in-hiw,  as  coUeagM* 
Oio.xl5L 

.  WkeB  a  dictator  waa  created*  he  immediately  wwunaled  (M/ti 
A  master  of  horse,  (MAGI8TER  EQUITUM,)  usually  6on»  ih^m 
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of  consolar  or  pnetorian  dignity,  whose  proper  ofSce  was  lo  tomn 
mand  the  cavalry,  and  also  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  dictator.' 
M.  Fabius  Buteo,  the  dictator  nominated  to  choose  the  senate,  had 
no  master  of  horse. 

Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  was  pitched  upon  (dattis  vel  addkui 
€si)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate  nor  by  the  order  of  the  people» 
lAv.  viL  12.  24.  28. 

The  magister  equitum  might  be  deprived  of  his  command  by  the 
dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  his  room,  Liv.  viii.  95. . 

The  people  at  one  time  made  the  master  of  horse,  MinuciiM» 
equal  in  command  with  the  dictator,  Fabius  Maximus,  Liv.  xxii.  d6. 

The  master  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the  same  m« 
signia  with  the  prmtor,  six  lictors,  the  prwtexta,  &c.    Dio.  xlii.  27^ 

He  had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator  had  not  without  tho 
order  of  the  people* 

II.  The  DECEMVIRS, 

The  laws  of  Rome,  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  were  at  first  very 
few  and  simple.  Tacit,  ^nn.  iit.  26.  It  is  thought  there  was  for 
some  time  no  written  law,  {nihil  scripii  juris.)  Differences  were 
determined  {Hies  dirimebantur)  by  the  pleasure  of  the  kings,  {regum 
arbitriof)  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  {ex  mquo  et 
bonoy)  Senec.  Epist.  90.  and  their  decisions  were  held  as  laws,  Dio* 
ntfs.  X.  1.  The  kings  used  to  publish  their  commands  either  by 
{Misting  them  up  in  public  on  a  white  wall  or  tablet,  (m  album  rdata 
proponere  m  publico,)  Liv.  i.  32.  or  by  a  herald,  lb.  44.  Henoe 
they  were  said,  omnia  MANU  gubemare,  Pompon.  1.  2.  §  3.  D.  de 
orig.  jur.  (i.  e.potestate  et  imperio^  Tacit.  Agric.  9.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  tiling  of  importance  consulted  the 
senate,  and  likewise  the  people.  Hence  we  read  of  the  LEGES 
CUKIATJE  of  Romulus,  and  of  the  other  kings,  which  were  also 
called  LEGUS  REGIME,  Liv,  v.  L 

But  the  chief  legislator  was  Servius  Tullius,  {prmcipuus  sancior 
legvm,)  Tac.  Ann.  lii.  26.  all  of  whose  laws  however  were  abolished 
at  once  {uno  edicio  sublata,)  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Dionys.  iv.  43. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  institutions  of  the  kings  were 
observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs,  {tanquammores  majo' 
rum ;)  and  the  consuls  determined  most  causes,  as  the  kings  hod 
done,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending  on  the 
wll  of  an  individual,  {in  unhis  voluntate  positum ;  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16^) 
C  Terentius  Arsa«  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  proposed  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  drawn  up,  to  which  all  should  be 
obliged  to  conform,  (quo  omnes  uti  deberent.)  But  this  was  violent* 
ly  opposed  by  the  patricians ;  in  whom  the  whole  iudiciar^  power 
was  vested,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  few  Jaws  which  then 
existed  was  confined,  Liv.  iii.  9. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U«  299,  by  a  decree  of 
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Ihe^enate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three  ambassadors 
dbotild  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  Jaws  of  Solon,  and  to 
examine  the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  tlie  other  states  of 
Greece,  Liv.  iii.  31.  Piin.  Ep.  viii.  24. 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  created  from 
the  patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  without  the  liberty  of  ap- 
peal, to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  {legibus  scribendis)  all  the  other 
mi^strates  havii^  first  abdicated  their  office,  Liv.  iii.  32*  &  33. 

The  dectmviri  at  first  behaved  with  great  moderation.  They  ad- 
nunistered  justice  to  the  people,  each  every  tenth  day.  The  twelve 
fasctg  were  carried  before  him  who  was  to  preside,  and  his  nine 
oolleagfues  were  attended  by  a  single  officer,  called  ACCENSUS, 
Liv.  iiL  33. 

They  proposed  ten  tables  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  peo- 

Ele  at  the  Comitia  Centnriata.  In  composing  them  they  are  said  to 
ave  used  the  assistance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  an  Ephesian 
exile,  who  served  them  as  an  interpreter,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  36.  Plin. 
XTxbr.  5.  s.  10. 

As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were  again 
created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new  magistrates 
acting  tyrannically,  and  vrishing  to  retain  their  command  beyond 
the  legal  time,  were  at  last  forced  to  resign,  chiefly  on  account  of 
Ihe  base  passion  of  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  their  number,  for  Vir- 
gitoiBv  a  virgin  of  plebeian  rank,  who  was  slain  by  her  father  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  into  the  Decemvir's  hands.  The  decemviri  all  pe- 
rished, either  in  prison  or  in  banishment. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DUODECEM  TA- 
BULARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and  foundation  of 
public  and  private  right,  through  the  Roman  world,  {Pons  universi 
publid  privatique  juris.  Id.  34.  Finis  ce qui  juris,  Tacit.'  Ann.  iii. 
Q7A  l^ey  were  engraved  on  brass,  and  fixed  up  in  public,  {Leges 
DECEMVIRALES,  qmhus  tabulis  duodecim  est  nomen,  in  ces  inci- 
s<i$  <?f  publico  proposnerunt,  sc.  consules,  Liv.  iii.  57.)  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  noble  youth  who  meant  to  apply  to  the  stu- 
6y  of  jurisprudence,  were  obliged  to  get  them  by  heart  as  a  neces- 
sary rhyme:  {tamquam  carmen  necessarium,)  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  23, 
not  that  they  were  written  in  verse,  as  some  have  thought ;  for  any 
ect  form-  of  words,  (verba  cohcepta,)  even  in  prose,  was  called  CAR- 
MEN, Liv,  i.  24.  and  26.  iii.  64.  x.  38.  or  carmen  composiium^ 
Cic.  pro  Mareen.  12. 

n.  TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULARI  POTESTATE. 

The  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained,  (See 
p.  94.)  They  are  so  called,  because  those  of  the  plebeians,  who 
nad  been  military  tribunes  in  the  army,  were  the  most  conspicuous. 
Their  office  and  insignia  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the 
.ootimils. 
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IV.  INTERREX. 

CoNCERNTN'Q  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate,  &c.  (See  p. 
99.) 

Othtr  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  of  less  Koit, 

Thkrc  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates ;  as,  DtJ- 
UMVIRI  ptfdmllioais  judicandi  causA,  Liv.  1,  26.  vi.  20.  Duum^ 
viri  navntUs^  ctasais  ornandcR  reficiendague  causa,  Id.  ix.  30.  xl.  18. 
26.  xli.  1.   Duumviri  ad  adtm  Junoni  Monetm  facvundam.  Id.  vii.  38L 

TRIUMVIRI  colonic  deducendce,  Liv.  iv.  U.  vi.  26.  viii.  16.  ix. 
28.  xxi.  25.  xxxu  49.  xxxii.  29.  Triiimviri  bini,  qui  extra  -et  uUrit. 
qxdnquagesirmim  lapidtm  in  pagis  forisgue  ei  conciliabulis  omnem  copi'^ 
am  ingenuorum  iiiapicerent,  el  idoneos  ad  arma  ferendn  congtarerent^ 
nUlitesgue  facere}it,  Id.  xxv,  5.  Triumviri  6mi;  uni  sacris  conguiren^ 
dis  donisgue  per  signandis  ;  alitri  rejiciendis  fzdibus  sacris,  Id.  xxv.  7. 
Triumviri  meiisarii,  facii  ob  argenti  pcnuriam,  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  xxiv. 
18.  xxvi.  36. 

QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  Pompiino  dividendo,  Liv.  vi.  21.     QmnJ 
qutviri,  ab  disptnsaiione  peamim  MENSARII  appellaliy  Id.  vii.  SI. 
Quingueviri  muris  iurrihusgue  rejiciendis,  Id.  xxv.  7.  mmUendis  pub* 
lids  sumptibus,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  I.  Pan.  62. 
g    DECEMVIRI  agri  inter  veteranos  milites  dividendis,  Liv.  xxxi.  4. 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.    They  were  aH, 
however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  state.    Their' 
office  may  in  general  be  understood  from  their  titles. 

PROVINCIAV  MAGISTRATES. 

Tufi  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  governed  bjr 
prceiorSf  (see  p.  112.)  but  afterwards  by  proconsuls  and  propr<Bi9rs^ 
to  whom  were  joined  guczstors  and  lituUnants. 

The  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPRIETOR ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  written />ro  consule  and  pro  prostore^  in  two  words: 
so  likewise /7ro  gumslore,  Cic.  Acad.  4.  4.  Ven  1.  15.  &  38* 

AncienUy  those  were  called  procomuls,  to  whora.tlie  command 
of  consul  was  prolonged  {imperiuni  prorogatum)  after  their  ofiEice 
was  expired ;  Liv.  viii.  22.  &  26.  ix.  42.  x.  16.  or  who  were  in- 
vested with  consular  authority,  either  from  a  subordinate  rank,  as 
Harcellus,  after  being  praetor;  [ex  p-mtura,)  Liv.  xxiii.  30.  and 
Gellius,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  20.  or  from  a  private  station,  as.Scipia  xxvi. 
18.  xxviii.  38.  This  was  occasioned  by  some  public  exigence, 
when  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  not  sufficient.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  propmtors,  Cic.  Phil.  v. ,  16.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  Sail. 
Cat.  19.  The  first  proconsul  mentioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quino- 
tius,  A.  U.  290.  Liv.  iii.  4.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  apoointed 
for  the  time.  The  first  to  whom  the  consular  power  was  prolonged, 
was  FubliUus,  Liv.  viii.  23.  &  26.  f.    The  name  of  Proproitor  uras 
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tjto  given  to  a  person  Tvhom  a  general  left  to  command  the  aitar 
in  his  absence,  Salhst.  Jug.  36. 103. 

The  names  of  consul  and  proconsul^  prator  and  oropraiorf  arc 
sometimes  confounded,  Suet.  Aug.  3.  And  we  find  all  governors  of 
provinces  called' by  the  general  name' of /^rocon^w/w,  as  of  prasidts^ 
Ibid.  36. 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls  occa* 
sionally  appointed  by  the  Comiiia  TribvXa^  Liy.  x.  24..xxix.  13.  xxx. 
527*  except  in  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was  sent  as  proconsul  into 
Spain  by  the  Comiiia  Centuriata,  xxv'u  18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly  sent 
fjTom  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempronian  law,  (see 
p,  104.)  without  any  new  appointment  by  the  people.  Only  raili* 
tary  command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Comiiia  CuriaUt.  . 
(See  p.  75.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  i.  t.  a  proconsul  bad  the  go- 
vernment of  a  province  only  for  one  year ;  and  the  same  person 
coukl  not  command  different  provinces.  But  this  was  violated  in 
several  instances ;  especially  in  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar,  Sntt.  Jul. 
22*  &  24.  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  (See  p.  37. 104,)  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  timid  compliance  of  Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Cassar, 
10  granting  him  the  continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for 
die  payment  of  his  troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitu- 
tioaal  concessions,  de  Provinc.  Consul  ^  pro  Balho.  27.  although  he 
secretly  condemned  them,  Fam.  i.  7.  Aiiic.  ii.  17.  x.  6.  proved  fatal 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  republic. 

The  prsBtors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces,  (provincius  soriiebctn" 
tutf)  or  settled  them  by  agreement  (inter  se  comparabanty)  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  consuls ;  Liv.  xxvii.  36.  xxxiv.  54.  xlv.  16.  ^ 
17.  But  sometimes  provinces  were  determined  to  both  by  the  se- 
nate  or  people,  Id.  xxxv.  20.  xxxvii.  I. 

The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provinces,  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and  money  to  pay  them  ; 
•  likewise  the  retinue  of  the  governors,  (COMITATUS  vel  cohorsi^ 
and  their  travelling  charges,  (VIATICilUMO  And  thus  the  gover-. 
nors  were  said,  ORNARI,  i.  e.  instndj  to  be  furnished,  Cic.  m 
RulL  ii.  13.  What  was  assigned  them  for  the  sake  of  household 
furniture,  was  called  VASAMUM,  Cic  in  Pis.  35.  So  zasCi  fur- 
aiture,  Liv.  i.  24. 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  cad>  proconsul 
«nd  propraetor,  who  were  appomted  usually  by  the  senate ;  Cic 
fkm.  i.  7.  or  with  tlie  permission  of  the  senate  by  the  proconsul 
Kimsetf ;  Id.  xii.  55v  Ae;>.  Attic^  6.  who  was  then  said,  aliquem 
tibi  legare^  Id.  vi.  6.  or  very  rarely  by  an  order  of  the  people. 
Ctc.  in  Fatin.  15.  The  nuhnber  of  lieutenants  was  diflferent  accord* 
ing  to  the  rank  of  the  governor,  or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Cif. 
PhiL  ii.  15.    Thus,  Cicero  in  Cilicia  had  four,  Caesar  in  Gaul  ten» 
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ud  P<nm^y  in  Asia  fifteen.  The  least  number  neetna  to  have  been 
three*  Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia  Minor, 
CicadQ.ft.l  1.3. 

The  office  of  a  Ugattis  weLS  very  honourable ;  and  men  of  praeto- 
rian and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to  bear  it : 
Thus  Scipio  Africanus  served  as  kgatus  under  his  brother  Luciasi 
JUv*  XLXtiu  i.  &C.  GelL  iv.  18. 

The  Legaii  were  sometimes  attended  by  lictors,  Liv.  xxix,  9.  as 
the  senators  were,  when  absent  from  Rome,  jure  libera  hgcUionUf 
(see  p.  39.)  but  the  person,  under  wliom  they  served,  might  de« 
prive  them  of  that  privilege,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  30. 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  military  of- 
iicers,  {Prmfecti^  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  attendants,  Ctc« 
Verr.  ii.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noblemen,  who  went  with 
him  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  see  the  method  of  conducting 

Siblic  business ;  who,  on  account  of  their  intimacy,  were  called 
ONTUBERNALES,  Ck.pro  C(bI.  ZO.pro  Plane.  U.  From  this 
retinue,  under  the  republic,  women  were  excluded,  but  not  so  un- 
der the  emperors.  Tacit,  Arm.  iii.  33.  &  34  &ueU  Octav.  34 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  great  pomp.  Having 
offered  up  vows  in  the  capitol,  {votis  in  eapitolio  nuncupatis^)  dress* 
ed  in  his  military  robe,  (paludatas^)  with  twelve  lictors  going  be- 
fore him,  carrying  the  fascts  and  secures^  and  with  the  other  en^ 
•Bigns  of  command,  he  went  out  of  the  city  with  all  his  retinue.  From 
thence  he  went  either  straightway  to  the  province,  or  if  he  was  de- 
tained by  business,  by  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad 
omens,  Plutarch  in  Crasso  ;  Cic.  Divin.  i.  16.  ii.  9.  Flor.  iii.  11.  Dio. 
scxxvii.  50.  he  staid  for  some  time  without  the  city,  for  he  could 
not  enter  it  while  invested  with  military  command.  His  friends^ 
znd  sometimes  the  other  citizens,  out  of  respect  accompanied  him, 
i^di  causdf  prosequebantur,)  for  some  space  out  of  the  city  with 
their  good  wishes,  Liv.  xlii.  49.  xlv.  59.  When  he  reached  the 
province,  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  his  predecessor,  that  by  an 
interview  with  him,  he  might  know  the  state  of  the  province ;  for 
his  command  commenced  on  the  day  of  his  arrival ;  and  by  the 
CORNELIAN  taw,  the  former  proconsul  was  obliged  to  depart 
witl:iin  thirty  days  after,  Cic.  Pam.  iii.  6. 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority  and  mili* 
tary  command,  {potestatem  vel  jurisdictionem  et  imperium.)  He 
used  so  to  divide  the  year,  that  he  usually  devoted  summer  to  mili- 
tary affairs,  JSe/.  1.  or  going  through  the  province;  and  the  winter 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  Cic.  Alt.  v.  14  Verr.  5.  12.  He 
administered  justice  much  in  the  same  way  with  the  praetor  at  Rome, 
according  to  the  laws,  which  had  been  prescribed  to  the  province 
when  first  subdued,  or  according  to  the  regulations  which  had  after- 
wards been  made  concerning  it  by  the  senate  or  people  at  Rome ; 
or  finally  according  to  his  own  edicts,  which  he  published  in  the 
forovince  concerning  every  thing  of  importance,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1. 
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These,  if  he  borrowed  them  from  otberst  were  called  TRANSIiA' 
TITIA  vel  Tralaiitia,  v.  -kia  ;  if  not,  NOVA.  He  alw^^  publirfi- 
ed  a  general  edict  before  he  entered  on  his  government,  as  tne  pns- 
tordid  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  Justice,  {forum  vel  con^ 
x^cntus  agcbat,)  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province,  so  that  he 
might  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He  himself  judged 
in  all  pubhc  and  important  causes ;  but  matters  of  less  consequence 
he  referred  to  lus  quscstor  or  lieutenants,  Cic.  Flac.  21.  in  CwcU. 
17.  Vtrr.  ii.  18.  Sutl.  Jul  7.  and  also  to  others,  Cic  ^U.  v.  21.  ad 
Q.fratr.  i.  1.  7. 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetings,  {convenius  ^  indicebut^) 
by  an  edict  on  a  certain  day,  when  such  as  had  causes  to  be  deter* 
mined  should  attend,  Liv,  xxzi.  29.  To  this,  Virgil  is  thought  to 
allude,  .^n.  v.  758.  Indicitque  forumy  &c. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called  CON^ 
VENTUS,  or. ciraiits,  (vofxoi,  Plin.  £p,  x.  5.)  the  inhabitants  of 
which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  theur  causes  determined,  and  to 
obtain  justice,  {disceptandi  et  juris  obtitiendi  causa  conveniebanL) 
Thus  Spain  was  divided  into  seven  circuits,  (m  sepUm  convmtus^) 
Phn.  iii.  3.  The  Greeks  called  conventtts  agere,  thynpatts  d/fiv,  sew 
^luegag.  So  in  Jlct,  Apost.  xix.  38.  d//^§am  fllyovrai,  &c.  c<mveniUM 
agtmtur  sunt  proconsuks  ;  in  jus  vocent  se  itivicem.  Hence  canven" 
ttu  circumire.  Suet.  Jul.  7.  ptrcurrere,  Caes^  viii,  46.  for  urbu  €«r- 
cumire,  ubi  hi  conventus  agebantur. 

The  proconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respectable  meo 
of  the  province,  who  sat  with  him  in  council,  (cut  ei  in  consilio  ode* 
rant,  assidehant,)  and  were,  called  his  council,  CONSILIUM,  Con? 
sUiarii,  ASSES80RE8,  et  Recuperatores.  Hence  Consilium  cogu 
re,  in  consilium  advocare,  adhihtrt  ;  in  consilio  esse^  a^esse,  assidere^ 
habere ;  in  consilium  ire,  mittere^  dimitterej  &c.  The  proconsul 
passed  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  {de  consilii 
sententia  decrevit,  pronunciavit,)  &c. 

Ab  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using  any 
other  language  than  the  I^tin,  in  the  fimctions  of  their  office,  VaL 
Max*  ii.  2, 2.  they  were  always  attended  by  interpreters,  Cic^  Verr. 
iii.  37.  Fam.  xiii.  54.  The  judices  were  chosen  differently  in  dif- 
ferent places,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  litigants,  and  tb&  nature 
of  the  cause,  Cic.  Ferr,  ii.  13.  15.  17. 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  (curatio)  of  the  com,,  of  the  tax- 
es ;  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the  province* 
Com  given  to  the  proconsul  by  way  of  present,  was  called  HONA- 
RIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35. 

If  a  proconsul  behaved  well,  he  received  the  highest  honours,  Ctc 
iSlt.  V.  2L  as,  statues,  temples,  brazen  horses,  &c  which  through 
flattery  used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  com^se  to  all  governors,  though 
ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive. 

Festival  days  used  also  to  be  appointed ;  as  in  faonoor  of  Marc(^ 
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las  (Marcrllea,  -ortim,)  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q.  Mucius  SesDVola  (Mu- 
cea)  in  Asia,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2L  10.  13. 

it  a  governor  did  not  behave  well*  he  might  afterwards  be  brought 
to  his  trial ;  1.  for  extortion,  (REPETUNDARUM,)  if  he  had  made 
unJQst  exactions^  or  had  even  received  presents,  Plitu  Ep.  iv.  9. — ► 
2.  for  peculation,  (PECULATUS,)  if  he  had  embezzled  the  public 
Ufioney ;  hence  called  peculator,  or  DEPEctftATOR,  Asam.  in  Cic* 
Vtrr.  Act,  i.  1. — ^and,  3.  for  what  was  called^rimcn  MAJESTA- 
TIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  province  to  the  enemy,  or  led 
the  army  out  of  the  province;  and  made  war  on  any  prince  or  state 
without  the  order  of  the  peo|)le,  or  the  decree  of  the  senate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration  of  the 
provinces,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the  rapacity  of  the 
Roman  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces' were  miserably  oppress- 
ed by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the  avarice  of  the  governor  was  to 
be  gratified,  but  that  of  all  his  officers  |ind  dependents ;  as,  his  lieu- 
tenants, tribunes,  praefects,  &c.  and  even  of  his  freedmen  and  fa- 
vourite slaves,  Juvenal,  viii.  87. — 130. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns  and 
viHages,  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were  oblijped  by  the 
JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  retinue  with  rorage  and 
wood  for  firinff,  Cic.  Alt,  v.  16.  The  wealthier  cities  paid  large 
contributions,  for  being  exempted  from  furnishing  winter-quarters 
to  the  army.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yeariy  on 
this  account  300  talents,  or  about  40,000/.  sterling,  Cic.  AiL  v.  21. 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  used  to  have 
golden  cro\Yns  sent  him,  not  only  from  the  different  cities  of  his  ovm 
province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring  states,  Liv.  xxxviii.  37. 14. 
which  were  carried  before  him  in  his  triumph,  Id.  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix. 
5.  7.  29.  xl.  43.  Dio.  xlii.  49.  Aflerwards  the  cities  of  the  province, 
instead  of  sending  crowns,  paid  money  on  this  account,  which  was 
called  AURUM  CORONARIUM,  and  was  sometimes  exacted  as 
a  tribute,  Cic,  in  Pis.  37. 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government  was  elapsed 
delivered  up  the  province  and  ormy  to  his  successor,  if  he  arrived  in  ' 
time,  and  left  the  province  within  thiily  days ;  but  first  he  was 
obliged  to  deposite  in  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  his  jurisdiction, 
att  account  of  the  money  wliich  had  passed  through  his  own  or  his 
officers'  hands,  stated  and  balanced,  {apud  dims  civitates,  qucB  max- 
ima  viderentur^  raiiones  confectas  et  cvnsolidatas  depondere,)  Cic. 
Fam.  v.  20.  If  his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless  depart- 
ed, leaving  his  lieutenant,  or  more  frequently  his  quaestor,  to  com- 
mand in  the  province,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  15.  At  I.  vi.  5.  6. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  be  entered  the  city  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph  ;  in  which  case  he  did  not 
enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his  exploits  t5  the  senate  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or  in  some  other  temple  without 
4he  city.    Liv,  iii.  63.  xxxviii.  45.  Dio.  xlix.  15.    In  the  meantime 
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he  usually  waited  near  the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined, 
whence  he  wae  said  ad  urbem  esse,  SalL  Cat  30.  a/id  retained  the  thki 
of  IMPEKATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victo- 
ry, with  the  badges  of  command,  his  Uctors^  anAfasceSy  Asc  ApfMBQ 
says  that  in  his  time  no  one  was  called  imperator,  unless  10,000  of 
the  enemy  had  been  slain,  De  Beli,  Civ.  ii.  p.  455.  When  any  one 
had  pretensions  to  a  mumph,  his  fasces  were  always  wreathed  with 
laurel^  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  ♦O.  ^tt.  x.  10.  as  the  letters  were,  which  he 
sent  to  the  senate  concerning  his  victory,  Cie.  in  Pis.  17.  Some- 
times when  the  determination  was  long  delayed,  he  retired  to  some 
distance  from  Rome,  Cic.  Ait.  vii.  15. 

If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the  people,  that 
he  should  have  military  command  (tit  ei  imveriuni  esset)  on  the  d^y 
of  his  triumph,  Lav.  xlv.  35.  Ctc  Att.  iv.  lo.  for  without  this  no  one 
could  have  military  command  within  the  city. 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty  days  to  give 
in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accounts  which  he  had  left 
in  the  province,  {easdem  rationes  totidem  verbis  rtferrt  ad  <srarttm»,) 
Cic.  Att.  V.  20.  At  the  same  time  he  recommended  those  who  de- 
served public  rewards  for  their  services,  (m  beneJicHs^  ad  ararium 
detutit,)  Cic  ibid,  et  pro  Arch.  5. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place  with  re* 
epect  to  a  proprsBtor ;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had  twelve  lictors, 
and  a  propraetor  only  six.  The  army  and  retinue  of  the  one  were 
likewise  commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  other.  The  provinces, 
to  which  proconsuls  were  sent,  were  called  P&oconsulares  ;  pro- 
praetors, PRATofti£,  Dio.  liii.  14. 

PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  under  the  EMPERORS. 

Augustus  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces.  Those  which 
w^re  peaceable  and  less  exposed  to  an  enemy,  he  left  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  senate  and  people ;  but  of  such  as  were  more 
strongf^and  open  to  hostile  invasions,  and  where,  of  course,  it  wa4 
necessary  to  support  greater  armies,  he  undertook  the  government 
himself,  {regenaas  ipse  suscepii,)  Suet  Aug.  47.  This  he  did  under 
pretext  of  easing  the  senate  and  people  of  the  trouble,  but  in  reality 
to  increase  his  own  power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  army 
entirely  to  himself 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  people, 
(PROVINCIiE  SENATORliE  et  POPULARES  vel  Pvblica,)  at 
first  were  Africa  propria^  or  the  territories  of  Carthage,  Nwnidia^ 
Cyrlne  ;  As%ay  (which,  when  put  for  a  province,  comprehended  on« 
ly  the  countries  along  the  Propontis  and  the  jiSgMn  Sea,  namely, 
Phrygia,  Mtfsia,  Caria,  Lydia,  Cic.  pro  Flacc^  27.)  Bithynia  and 
Pontuiy  Gracia  and  Epirus,  DalmoHa,  MacedmiOy  SicUia,  Sardinia^ 
Crela^  and  Hispania  Balica,  Dia  liii.  12. 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  (PROVINCLE  DIPERATORIiE, 
vel  Qg$€^rumt)  were  Hispania  Tarrac^ensis  and  LuHtania,  Gaitiaf 
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€)mhiyfiat  Pkmnicia^  Cilicia^  Cyprus^  Egyptus^  to  which  otbert ' 
mfterwardfl  added.  But  the  condition  of  these  provinces  were  often 
ichanged ;  so  that  they  were  transferred  from  the  senate  and  peopW 
to  the  emperor,  and  the  contrary^  Dio,  liii.  12.  iiv.  4.  3.  Strabof 
xm  fin*  The  provinces  of  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  in  m 
better  state  than  those  of  the  senate  and  people,  TacU.  Annal.  L  78. 

The  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate  and 
people  were  called  PR0C0NSULE8,  although  sometimes  only  of 
ps»torian  rank,  Dio.  liii.  13.  The  senate  appointed  them  b^  lol» 
\$orUtd  mittebani^)  out  of  those  who  had  borne  a  magistracy  m  th^ 
^ty  at  least  five  years  before,  Snet.  Aug,  36.  f^esp.  4.  Plin.  Ep.  iL 
13.  Dia.  liii.  14.  They  had  the  same  badges  of  authoritv  as  the 
proconsuls  had  formerly  ;  but  they  had  only  a  civil  power,  (poi€8ia$ 
^^  jurisdiction)  and  no  military  command  {imptrivm^)  nor  disposal 
of  the  taxes.  The  taxes  were  collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their 
provinces  commanded  by  officers  appointed  by  Augustus.  Their 
authority  lasted  only  for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  imme* 
4liately  when  a  successor  was  sent,  Dio.  ibid. 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces  were 
called  LE6ATI  CiESARIS pro  CormUe^  Proprmiort9,ye\ pro  wrm- 
#er«,  Dia  liii.  13.  Comulares  LegcUi,  Suet.  Tib.  41.  Constuar$§ 
Rtctore$n  Suet.  Yesp.  8.  or  simply,  Consulares^  Suet.  Tib.  32.  Tih 
cit  Hist.  ii.  97.  and  LegaU^  Suet.  Vesp.  4.  also  Prasides^  Praftdi^ 
ComctoreSf  &c. 

The  governor  of  Egypt  was  usually  called  PRiEFECTUS,  Suet 
Vesp.  6.  or,  Prmfectus  Augustalis^  Digest,  and  was  the  first  impera* 
lorial  legate  that  was  appointed* 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  JEgyptf 
that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman  fasces  and  pns- 
Uxta  should  come  to  it,  Cic.  Fam.  I  7.  TrebelL  Poll,  in  Mmilian. 
Aagustus  artfully  converting  this  to  his  own  purpose,  claimed  that 
province  to  himself,  and  discharging  a  senator  from  going  to  it  with* 
<M  permission,  Dio.  IL  17.  he  sent  thither  a  ^vernor  of  equestriaii 
rank,  without  the  usual  ensigns  of  authority,  Tacil.  Ann.  iL  59.  Susi. 
Tib.  53.  To  him  was  joined  a  person  to  assist  in  administering  jui- 
tioe,  called  Jaaioicus  Albxanorxna  civitatis,  Pandect,  (o  Som^S^mSf 
Sirabo,  xvii.  p.  797.) 

The  first  praefect  of  iEgypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrated  by 
Viigil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  15.  29.  (Hunc  pri^^ 
tman  AEgyptus  Romanum  judicem  habmt^  Eutrop.  vii.  7.)  Susi.  Aug. 
66.  Dio.  IL  17. 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  the  senators,  but 
the  prefect  of  JBgypt  only  from  the  Equites,  Tacit,  jxi.  60.  Dio.  IjjL 
IS.  Tibariiis  gave  that  chai^  to  one  of  his  freedmen,  Dio.  Iviii. 
19.  The  Ugati  Cauaris  wore  a  military  dress  and  a  sword,  and 
vMf%«lt««led  by  soldiers  instead  of  lictors.  They  had  much  |[reat«r 
poiNitthan  the  proconsuls,  and  continued  in  command  dunng  the 
pitasore  of  the  emperor,  Dio.  liii.  13. 

19 
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'  In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer  calf- 
ed  PROCURATOR  CiESARIS,  Tacit.  Agric.  15.  or  curator,  and 
ifa  later  times,  rationalise  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  revenue, 
{am  res  fisd  curabat ;  publicos  reditus  colligebat  tt  eregabat,)  and 
also  had  a  judicial  power  in  matters  that  concerned  the  revenue. 
Suet.  Claud.  12.  whence  that  office  was  called,  procuratio  amplissi* 
nuZf  Suet.  Galb.  15.  These  Procurators  were  chosen  from  the 
Etjuites,  and  sometimes  from  freedmen,  Die.  lii.  25.  They  were 
sent  not  only  into  the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  also  into  those 
6f  the  senate  and  people,  Dio.  liii.  15. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  governor,  {vice 
prasidis  fungebatur,)  especially  in  a  small  province^  or  in  a  part  of 
a  lar^e  province,  where  the  governor  could  not  be  present ;  as  Pon* 
tius  Pilate  did,  who  was  procurator  or  prapositus,  (Suet  Vesp.  4) 
of  Judcea,  which  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  Tacit.  An^ 
nal.  x\\.  S3.  Hence  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  ibid. 
XV.  44,  which  the  procuratores  did  not  usually  possess,  %b.  iv.  15. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed  different 
salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity,  Dio.  liii.  15.  Those 
who  received  200  sesttrtia  were  called  ducenarii  ;  100,  cektbna- 
Ru  ;  60,  sEXAOBNARii,  f/c.  CapitoUtt.  in  Pertinac.  c^  2.  A  certain 
sum  was  given  them  for/nules  and  tents ;  which  used  formerly  to 
be  afford^  at  the  public  expense.  Suet.  Aug.  36. 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  appearance 
by  public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Augustus. 

RE'ESTABLISHMENT  of  MOKARCHY  under  AUGUSTUS : 
TITLES,  BADGES,  and  POWERS  of  the  EMPERORS. 

The  monarchical  form  of  government  established  by  Augustus, 
although  different  in  name  and  external  appearance,  in  several  re* 
apects  resembled  that  which  had  prevailed  under  the  kings.  Both 
were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective.  The  choice  of  the 
kings  depended  on  the  senate  and  people  at  large ;  that  of  the  em- 
perors, chiefly  on  the  army.  When  the  former  abused  their  pow- 
er, they  were  expelled ;  the  latter  were  often  put  to  death  :  but  the 
interests  of  the  army  being  separate  from  those  of  the  state,  occa- 
sioned the  continuation  of  despotism.  According  to  Pomponius,  de 
origine"  juris,  D.  i.  2.  14.  Reoes  omnem  potestatem  habuisse, 
their  rights  were  the  same.  But  the  account  of  Dionyius  and 
others  is  different    (See  p.  99.) 

As  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms, 
he  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on  that  basis,  as  his 
mnd  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius  Cesar,  had  done.  But 
the  apprehension  he  always  entertained  of  Caesar's  fate  made  him 
pursue  a  quite  different  course.  The  dreadful  destruction  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Triumviri,  had  cut  off  ail 
the  keenest  supporters  of  liberty,  Tadt.  Ann.  i.  %  and  had  so  banh 
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Mod  the  ipirit  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  wilKn^  to  submit  le 
any  form  of  govemraeDty  rather  than  haiEard  a  repetition  of  formor 
calamities^  (lulaet  prastntia  qvam  vetera  e//>encu/offama/eianl,  ibid.) 
The  empire  was  now  so  widely  extended*  the  number  of  those  who 
had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  legislative  assemblies  so  great,  (the  Ro» 
mans  having  never  employed  the  modern  metiiod  of  diminishing  that 
number  by  representation,)  and  the  morals  of  the  people  so  corrupt, 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct 
BO  unwieldy  a  machine.  The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants 
which  composed  the  capital,  and  the  numerous  armies  requisite  to 
keep  the  provinces  in  subjection,  could  no  longer  be  controlled  but 
by  the  power  of  one.  Had  Augustus  possessed  the  magnanimity 
and  wisdom  to  lay  himself  and  his  successors  under  proper  restraints 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  his  descendants  might  have  longenjoyei) 
that  exalted  station  to  which  his  wonderful  ^)od  fortune,  and  the 
abilities  of  others,  had  raised  him.  Had  he,  agreeably  to  his  re* 
peated  declarations,  wished  for  command  only  to  promote  the  hap* 
piness  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  would  have  aimed  at  no  more  power 
than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  But  the  lust  of  domimon,  al- 
though artfully  disguised,  appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of 
his  mind,  {specie  recusaniis  fiagraaimime  cvpvotrai^)  Tacit.  Ann. 
L  2. 3. 10. 

'Upon  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  he  is  said  to  have  seri- 
ously deliberated  with  his  two  chief  favourites,  Agrippa  and  Mcece* 
nas,  about  resigning  his  power,  and  restoring  the  ancient  form  of  ^o- 
▼ernment  Agrippa  advised  him  to  do  so,  but  Maecenas  dissuaded  him 
from  it.  In  the  speeches  which  Dio  Cassius  makes  them  deliver  on  this 
occasion,  the  principal  arguments  for  and  against  a  popular  and  mo- 
narchical government,  are  introduced,  lii.  The  advice  of  Maecenas 
prevailed,  ib,  41.  Augustus,  however,  in  the  following  year,  having 
corrected  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  the  civil  wars,  SfutL 
Aug.  32.  and  having  done  several  other  popular  acts,  assembled  the 
senate,  and  in  a  set  speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them 
and  to  the  people.  But  several  members,  who  had  been  previously 
prepared,  exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  either 
prompted  by  opinion,  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one  voice  conjur* 
ed  him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which,  as4f  unequal  to  the 
load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant  compliance ;  and  that  only 
for  ten  years ;  during  which  time,  he  might  regulate  the  state  of 

Eublic  affairs,   {rempublicam  ordinaret  ^)  thus  seeming  to  inile,  as  if 
y  constraint,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  which 
gave  his  usurpation  the  sanction  of  law. 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  D/o.liii.  46.  but 
the  second  time,  A.  U.  736,  he  accepted  the  government  only  for  five 
years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time  was  then  sufficient,  la.  liv.  12. 
and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for  five  years  more,  Id.  liii.  16.  but  after 
that,  always  for  ten  years,  Id.  Iv.  6.    He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the 
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fifth  dicenmumf  the  19th  of  September,  (xiv.  Kal.  8epi,)  A.  U.  Tfff , 
i^ed  near  76  years ;  having  ruled  alone  near  44  years.  Hie  rae» 
ceeding  emperors,  although  at  their  accession  they  received  the  em- 
pire for  life,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten  years,  used  to  hold  « 
restival,  as  if  to  commemorate  the  renewal  of  the  empire,  Dio^  1SL 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct,  (see  p«  125,)  had  occasioned 
Ae  loss  of  liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus,  they  established 
tyranny,  (fiwerc  in  servitutem  consules,  patres,  eouts^  as  Tacitus  ssfya 
Upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  AnnaL  i.  7.)  Upon  his  feigned  ofler 
to  resign  the  empire,  they  seem  to  have  racked  their  invention 
to  contrive  new  honours  for  him.  To  the  names  of  IMPERATOR. 
Pio.  xliii.  44.  CiESAR,  Id.  xlvi.  47.  and  PRINCE,  (I^inceps  &- 
naiuB)  liii.  1.  which  they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added  those 
of  AUGUSTUS,  {vtnerandiLs  v.  -abilis,  abat/^tir,  quasi  inaugurahm 
vel  eonserroius  ;  ideoque  Diis  earns  ;  cvllu  divmo  ajfficiendmSf  etfiaCH ; 
Pausan.m,  II.  -velnhaugeo;  quam  sua  Jupiter  avget  ope,  OvtdL 
Fast  i.  612.  Suet.  Aug.  7.)  Dio.  liii.  16.  and  Father  of  his  ctmnity^ 
(pAtER  Patria,)  Suet.  58.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  127.  Pont,  iv.a  fJi. 
Trist.  iv.  4.  13.  &c.  This  title  had  been  first  given  to  Cicero  by 
the  senate,  after  his  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy ;  Roma 
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vii.  30.  by  the  advice  of  Cato,  Appian.  B.  civ.  ii.  431.  Plut.  in  Cic, 
or  of  Catulus,  as  Cicero  himself  saysCPw.  3.  It  was  next  decreed 
to  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  76.  Dio.  xliv.  4.  and  some  of  his  coins  are 
still  extant  with  that  inscription.  Cicero  proposed  that  it  should  be 
given  to  Augustus,  when  yet  very  young,  Phil.  xiii.  11.  It  was  r^ 
ftised  by  Tiberius,  Suet,  67.  as  also  the  title  of  Imperator,  Id.  26. 
and  DoMiNus,37.  Dio.  Iviii.  2.  but  most  of  the  succeeding  emperora 
accepted  it.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25. 

The  title  of  PATER  PATRIiE  denoted  chiefly  the  paternal  af- 
fection which  it  betame  the  emperors  to  entertain  towards  their 
subjects ;  and  also  that  power,  which,  by  the  Roman  law,  a  father 
had  over  his  children,  Dio.  liii.  18.  Senec.  Clem.  i.  14. 

Cjesar  was  properly  a  family  title,  Dio,  ibid.  Suet.  Galb.  1. 
According  to  Dio,  it  also  denoted  power,  xliii.  44.  In  later  timea» 
it  signified  the  person  destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire,  or  assumed 
into  a  share  of  the  government,  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  who 
himself  was  always  called  Augustus,  Spartian.  in  AElio  F«ro,  S. 
which  was  a  title  of  splendour  and  dignity,  but  not  of  power,  Z>Jow 
liiL  18. 

'  Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  Romulus,  that 
he  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city  ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  sovereignty, 
he  dropt  all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio.  liii.  16.  and  accepted  the  title  of 
Augustus,  the  proposer  of  which  in  the  senate  was  Munatius  Phoi- 
cua.  Suet.  Aug.  7.  Veil.  ii.  91.  8ervius  says,  that  Vii^il,  in  alluami 
to  diis  desire  of  Augustus,  describes  him  under  the  name  <mF  Qtri ai« 
iiosp  JBn.  I  296.  6.  lii.  27. 
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Tlie  oUef  title,  wfaich  deooled  oommand  was  IMPERATOB, 
Dio^  vliii.  44  By  this  the  sncoeflsoni  of  Augiutut  were  peculiarly 
diitioguished.  It  whs  equivalent  to  Rex,  Dio.  ItiL  17.  In  modem 
times  it  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Iroperator»  however,  continued  to  be  conferred  on 
victorious  generals  as  formerly ;  but  chiefly  on  the  emperors  them* 
selves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under  their  auspices, 
J%rar.  Od.  iv.  14.  32.  Ovid.  TrisU  ii.  173.  Under  the  republic 
the  appellation  of  Jmperaior  was  put  after  the  name ;  as  CIUERO 
IMPERATOR,  Ctc.  Ep.  passim,  but  the  titles  of  the  emperors  qsu- 
•Uy  before,  as  a  pranomen^  Suet  Tib.  26.  Thus  the  following 
vtordB  are  inscribed  on  an  ancient  stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  An- 
gouri,  (in  lapide  Ancyrano^)  in  Asia  Minor ;  Imp.  Cjbsaiu  Divi.  F. 
AoB.  PowT.  Max.  Cos.  XIV.  Iiir.  XX.  Tribunic.  Potist. 
XXXVIII.  The  Emperor  Casar^  the  adopted  son  q^  (Julius  CsMar, 
called)  Divus^  (after  his  deification ;)  jSugusius  the  high-priesi^  (an 
ofllce  which  he  assumed  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  74  L  Dio. 
liT.  97.)  fourteen  times  Consul^  twenty  tines  (saluted)  Imperator  (on 
account  of  his  Tictories).  Dio  says,  he  obtained  this  honour  in  aB 
31  times,  liL  41.  Thus  Tacitus,  Jiomen  ihpkratoris  semelaiqm 
^idojpartum^  (Ann.  i.  9.)  in  the  38lh  year  of  his  tribvnitian  powerf 
(from  the  time  when  he  was  first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate,  A- 
17. 724,  Dio.  li.  19.)  So  that  this  inscription  was  made  above  five 
jrears  before  his  death. 

The  night  after  Ceesar  was  called  Adoustus,  the  Tiber  happeiv 
•d  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level  parts  of  Rome 
navigable,  Dio.  liii.  20.  TaciL  Annal  i.  76.  to  which  Horace  is  sufie 
posed  to  allude,  Od,  i.  2.  This  event  was  thought  to  prognoslici^ 
nis  future  greatness.  Among  the  various  expressions  of  flattery 
then  used  to  the  emperor,  that  of  Pacuvios,  a  tribune  of  the  ocm^ 
asons,  was  remarkable ;  who  in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Cea- 
Mr  after  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards,  Val.  Max,  ii.  6. 11.  and  Gauli 
<DcvoTos  tV/t  suLDURios  appellant^  Css.  Bell.  Gall,  iiu  ^.)  and 
exhorted  the  rest  of  the  senators  to  do  the  same.  Beinff  checked 
by  Augustus,  he  rushed  forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled  many  to 
follow  his  example.  Whence  it  became  a  custom  lor  the  senat<a|8 
when  they  congratulated  any  emperor,  on  his  accession  to  the  em- 
pire, to  say,  that  they  were  devoted  to  his  service,  Dio.  ibid. 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune,  (Pds 
ewio  trihuno  plebem  ros^ante^)  that  an  order  of  the  people  {plebiseir 
lum)  was  made,  appointinir  the  month  Sextilis  to  be  called  AueusY, 
Sat.  113. 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris^  are,  in  the  In« 
■litutes,  8acratissimus  Prikcbps,  and  Impxratoria  Ma^bstas.; 
SB  the  Pftndects,  Domimus  nostbr  sacratissimus  princxps  ;  and 

>  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addition,  Pbrpbtuds  AoeosTV^. 
^titles  are  still  retained  by  the  Emperor  of  Genmny. 
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' '  Hie  powers  cxmSsned  on  Auguftiu  as  emperor  were,  to  levjrar- 
QMes^  to  raise  nioney»  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peaee,  to  OO01- 
mand  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  within,  as  well  as  without  the  city  ;  and  to  do  every  thing  elw 
which  the  consuls  and  others  invested  with  supreme  command  had 
aright  to  do,  Dio.  I'liu  17. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augustus 
should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city  ;  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary  proconsuls^ 
jDto.  liii.  32.  Accordingly,  he  imposed  taxes  on  the  pn^vinces,  re- 
warded and  punished  them  as  they  had  favoured  or  oppressed  his 
cause,  and  prescribed  such  regulations  to  them  as  he  himself  thoughl 
proper,  Dio.  liv.  7.  9.  &  25. 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  enjoy  con- 
flular  power,  with  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair  between  the 
consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested  that  he  would 
undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and  enact  what  laws  be  thought 
proper :  offering  to  swear,  that  they  would  observe  them,  whatever 
they  should  be.  This  Augustus  deoKned,  well  knowing,  says  Dio» 
tfiat  they  would  perform  what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an 
<Mtlh ;.  but  not  the  contrary,  although  they  bound  themselves  by  a 
thousand  oaths,  Dio,  liv.  10. 

The  multiplying  of  oaths  always  renders  them  less  sacred,  and  no- 
thing is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  frequent  exaction  oi 
oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  necessary  cause.  Livy  iuforms 
QSi  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  {Jides  et  jusjurandum)  had  more  in- 
fluence with  the  ancient  Romans,  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punish* 
ments,  (proximo  legum  ei  pmnarumy  mettit)  Liv.  i.  21.  ii.  45.  They 
did  not,  he  saj^,  as  in  after  times,  when  a  neglect  of  reli^n  pre* 
vaiied,  by  interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  tbe  laws  to  themselves, 
but  conformed  every  one  his  own  conduct  to  them,  Liv.  iii.  20.  ii. 
32.  xxii.  61.  Cic.  Off.  iii.  30.  &  31.    See  also,  Polvb.  vi.  54.  &  5& 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor,  (see 
p.  110,)  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of  that  office* 
as  also  those  of  Pontifex  Maximusj  and  tribune  of  the  Commona* 
Dio.  liii.  17.    See  p.  126. 

The  emperors  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,  {Ugi-' 
bus  solutif)  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  Dio.  liii.  18.  & 
38.  Some,  however,  understand  this  only  of  certain  laws :  for  Au- 
gustus ailerwards  requested  of  the  senate,  that  he  might  be  fieed 
from  the  Voconian  law,  Dio.  Ivi.  32.  but  a  person  was  said  to  be 
{Ugibus  solutusj)  who  was  freed  only  from  one  law,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13« 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people  renew- 
ed their  oath  of  allegiance,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  22.  or,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed, confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an  oath ;  which  cub* 
tom  was  first  introduced  by  the  Tritimxiri^  after  the  death  of  Ceaar« 
Dio.  xlvil  I&  repeated  to  Augustus,  Id.  Ii.  20.  liti.  28.  and  a^ 
ways  continued  under  the  succeeding  emperors.    They  not  onljr 
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iiwore  that  they  approved  of  what  the  emperon  had  done,  but  that 
they  would  in  like  manner  confirm  whatever  they  should  d(S  Id. 
Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  17.  In  this  oath  the  acts  of  the  preceding  emperors 
who  were  approved  of,  were  included ;  and  the  acts  of  such  at 
were  not  approved  of,  were  omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Id,  lix.  9.  of 
Caligula,  Ix.  4.  &c.  Claudius  would  not  allow  any  one  to  swear  to 
his  acts,  (in  acta  siui  jurare  ;)  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  swear 
to  the  acts  of  Augustus,  but  swore  to  them  also  himself,  Id.  Ix.  10» 

It  was  usual  to  .swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety  of  the 
amperor ;  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio. 
xliv.  6.  and  commonly  observed,  Id.  50.  so  likewise  by  that  of  Au- 
gustus, even  after  his  death.  Id,  Ivii.  9.  To  violate  this  oath  waa 
esteemed  a  heinous  crime,  Ibid.  <{r  Tacit.  Anru  u  73.  Codex.  W. 

I.  2.  ii.  4.  41.  Dig.  ziL  2.  13.  and  more  severely  punished  than 
real  perjury,  TtrtuU.  Apol.  18.  It  was  reckoned  a  species  of 
treason,  {majesiatis,)  and  punished  by  the  bastinado,  D.  xii.  3. 
13.  sometimes  b^  cutting  out  the  tongue,  Gothcfred  in  loc.  So  that 
Minotius  Felix  justly  says,  c.  29.  Est  iis,  (sc.  Ethnicii,)  iuiius  ptr 
Jovis  gtnium  pegerare  quam  regis.  Tiberius  prohibited  any  one 
from  swearing  by  him,  Dio.  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  12.  but  yet  men  sworOt 
not  only  by  his  fortune,  but  also  by  that  of  Sejanus,  Id.  Iviii.  2.  6L 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  decreed  that  no  oath  should  be 
made  by  any  other  but  the  emperor.  Ibid.  12.  Caligula  ordained 
that  to  aH oaths  these  words  should  be  added;  Neque  ms,  neqqe 

M80S    LIBEHOS    CHAR10RES    HABEO,    QUAM    CaIOM    ET    SORORES    EJUS. 

Suet.  15.  Dio.  lix.  3.  9.  and  that  the  women  should  swear  by  his 
wife  Drusilla,  ibid.  11,  as  he  himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  so»> 
lemn  asseverations,  StuL  24  So  Claudius,  by  Livia,  Dio.  Ix.  5. 
Suet.  Claud.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by  the 
Triumviri  to  Julius  CsBsar,  Dio.  xlvii.  18.  and  confirmed  by  Ai|r 
gustus.  Id.  li.  20.  altars  were  privately  erected  to  Augustus  hin>> 
self,  at  Rome,  Virg.  Eel.  i.  7.  Horah  Ep.  ii.  1.  16.  Chid.  Fast,  i, 
13.  and  particularly  in  the  provinces,  but  he  permitted  no  temple  te 
be  publicly  consecrated  to  him,  unless  in  conjunction  with  the  city, 
Rome ;  Auoustu  bt  Urbi  Roma  ;  and  that  only  in  the  provinces, 
Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  37.  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited. 
Suet.  52.    After  his  death  they  were  very  frequent,  TaciL  Ann.  i. 

II.  73.  Dio.  Ivi.  4& 

It  was  likewise  decreed  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that,  when  the 
priests  oflfered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  senate,  they 
should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio.  ii.  19.  so  for  the  succeeding  env 
perors;  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  17.  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Id.  xvi.  23.  on  the  3d  of  January :  Dio.  lix.  ^.-^-abo,  that 
in  all  public  and  private  entertainments,  libations  should  be  made 
to  him  with  wishes  for  his  safety,  Dio.  Ii.  19.  Ovid.  Fa9L  vl  GSI* 
Pant.  ii.  3.  uif.  as  to  the  Lttrea  and  other  gods,  Horat^  Od.  iv« 
5w3a 
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On  tHiblic  occmons  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  a  triunphal 
iobe»  JOio.  li.  20.  Tacit,  ^nnai.  ziii.  8.  They  also  used  a  Darticuhar 
badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them,  Herodian.  i.  8.  8.  i.  16.  fll 
iL  &  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a  lannp,  i.  17.  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Persians,  Xtnoph.  Cyrop*  viii.  iii.  p.  215.  Ammian.  xxiii.  & 
Something  similar  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  municipal  towns ;  pruna  haiUlm^  v.  -tcm,  a  pan  of  burning  ooala» 
or  a  portaole  hearth,  {focus  porlabilis^)  in  which  incense  was  burnt; 
ft  Mnumed  stove,  Horat.  SaL  i.  5.  36. 

JDioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  emperorii 
(ladorari  $t  jmrit^  dun  ante  ewn  cuncti  salularentuft  Eutrop.  ix.  16. 
Anrelius  Victor,  dt  Cms.  c.  39.  says,  that  the  same  thing  was  done 
to  Caligula  and  Domitian.     So  Dio.  lix.  4  27.  28. 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with  greal 
moderation ;  as  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the  beginning  of 
their  ffovernment,  Dio.  Ivii.  8.  lix.  4  In  his  lod^ng  and  equipage 
he  di&red  little  from  an  ordinary  citizen  of  distinguished  rank,  ex« 
cept  being  attended  by  his  praetorian  guards.  But  after  he  had 
gained  the  scddiers  by  donatives,  the  people  by  a  distribution  of 
tfrain,  and  the  whole  body  of  citizens  by  the  sweetness  of  repose, 
Se  gradually  increased  his  authority ;  {insurgere  paulatim^)  and  en* 
grossed  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  {munia  senaiiis^  magisiraivuvm^ 
Jegwn  m  se  transferrer)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  Such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  most  compliant,  {qtuinto  qms  tervitio  promptior,)  were  raised 
to  wealth  and  preferment.  Having  the  command  of  the  army  and 
treasury,  he  could  do  every  thing.  For  although  he  pretended  to 
separate  his  own  revenues  from  those  of  the  state,  yet  both  were 
disposed  of  equally  at  his  pleasure,  Dto.  liii.  16. 

The  long  rei^n  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus,  so  habituated  the 
Romans  to  subiection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so  much  as  made 
^ne  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor  even  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  tjTanny.  In  consequence  of  which,  their  character  be- 
came more  and  more  degenerate.  After  being  deprived  of  the 
right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  concern  about  public  affairs ;  and  were 
only  anxious,  says  Juvenal,  about  two  things,  bread  and  games^ 
(Panik  et  Circekses,  i.  e.  larj^esses  and  spectacles,)  Juvenal,  x. 
80. — ^Hence  from  this  period,  their  history  is  less  interesting,  and,  as 
Db  observes,  less  authentic ;  because,  when  every  thing  was  done 
by  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  of  his  favourites  and  freedmen,  the 
aprinffs  of  action  were  less  known  than  under  the  republic,  Dio.  liil 
1ft  It  is  surprising,  that  though  the  Romans  at  different  timea  were 
governed  by  princes  of  the  most  excellent  dispositions,  and  of  the 
soundest  judgment,  who  had  seen  the  wofiil  effects  of  wicked  men 
being  invest^  with  unlimited  power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever 
to  have  thought  of  new-modelhng  the  government,  and  of  provkl- 
ing  an  effectual  check  against  the  future  commission  of  similar  en- 
ormities. Whether  they  thought  it  impractkable,  or  wished  to  trans- 
mit to  their  successors,  unimpaued,  the  same  powers  which  they 
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Imd  faceived;  or  from  wbftt  other  caase  we  know  not  It  it  ft' 
least  certain  that  no  history  of  any  people  shows  nM^re  clearly  tbt^ 
pernicioas  effects  of  on  arbitrarv  and  elective  monarehyy  on  the 
character  and  happiness  of  both  prince  and  people,  than,  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  Their  change  of  government  was  indeed  (he 
natural  consequence  of  that  success  with  which  their  lust  of  con* 
C[uest  was  attended.  For  the  force  employed  to  enslavo  other  na* 
tions,  being  turned  against  themselves,  served  at  first  to  accom- 
plish, and  afterwards  to  perpetuate  their  own  servitude.  And  it 
ur  remarkable,  that  the  nobility  of  Rome,  whose  rapacity  and  cor* 
niption  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  were  the 
principal  sufferers  by  this  change ;  for  on  them,  those  savage  mon- 
sters, who  succeeded  Augustus,  chiefly  exercised  their  cruelty. 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  particularly  the  provinces,  were  not 
more  oppressed  than  they  had  been  under  the  republic.  Thus  Ta- 
citus observes,  Jieque  provincial  ilium  rerum  slatum  abnuebant^  mus* 
ptcto  senaliiLS  populiqnt  imperio  ob  ctriamina  poUniium^  et  avaritiam 
magistratWAm  ;  invdlido  legum  auxilio^  qua  vt,  ambitUy  postremd  ps- 
cuniH  turbabantur^  Annal,  L  3. 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  of  the  MAGISTRATES. 

The  poblic  slervants  ipiinislri)  of  the  magistrates,  were  called  by 
the  common  name  of  APPARITORES,  Liv,  i.  8.  because  they 
were  at  hand  to  execute  their  commands  {quod  iis  apparebanU  i*  e. 
prasto  erani  ad  obstquium^  Serr.  ad  Vii^.  ^n.  xii.  850.)  and  their 
service  or  attendance  apparitio,  Cic.  Fanu  xiii.  54.    These  were» 

L  SCRIBiE,  Notaries  or  clerks,  who  wrote  out  the  public  ao» 
counts,  the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  (acta)  of  the  magistrates. 
Those  who  exercised  that  office  were  said  scripium  factre^  Liv. 
zi.  46.  Gell.  vi.  9.  from  scriptue^  -w.  They  were  denominated 
from  the  magistrates  whom  they  attended ;  thus,  Scribu  qvastorii^adi* 
liliif  pratoriij  &c.  and  were  divided  into  different  ckcuriee ;« whence 
deeuriam  emerf^  for  munns  scribm  emere,  Cic  Verr.  iii*  79.  This 
office  was  more  honourable  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans, 
JVe/7.  Eum.  1.  The  scriba  at  Rome,  however,  were  generally  com- 
posed of  free-bom  citizens ;  and  they  became  so  respectable,  that 
their  order  is  called  by  Cicero  honestus  (quod  eorttmjidei  iabulm 
publica^  periculaque  magistratuum  commiUunturf)  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79. 

There  were  also  actuarii  or  notarii^  who  took  down  in  short-hand 
what  was  said  or  done,  (notis  ttcipitbani^)  Suet  Jul.  55.  These 
were  different  from  the  scriba^  and  were  commonly  slaves  or  freed- 
men,  Dio.  Iv.  7.  The  scribes  were  also  called  iibrarii^  Festus. 
But  librarii  is  usually  put  for  those  who  transcribe  books,  Cic.  Ait. 
xiL  6.  SueU  Domii.  10.  for  which  purpose  the  wealthy  Romans, 
who  had  a  taste  for  literature,  sometimes  kept  several  slaves,  Muh 

Ath  la 
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hf  MmoeuUf  fiio*  h.  7.  accoixKiw  to  Isidore,  by  Tiro,  the  favour* 
lie  sIatc  and  freedman  of  Cicero,  md.  i.  22.  Senec.  Ep.  90. 

n.  FAiECONES,  heralds  or  public  criers,  who  were  employed 
ibr  various  purposes. 

1.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence,  (silentium  indict* 
hant  vel  imperabanl :  exsurge,  pbjeoo,  pac  populo  AUotENTiAjr, 
PlauL  Pa^ri.proL  11.)  by  saying,  Silete  vel  tacete  ;  and  in  sacred 
rites  by  a  solemn  form,  Favete  lihguis,  Horat.  Od,  iii.  1.  Ore  fa- 
VETB  oMNEs,  Virg.  JEn.  V.  71.  Hence  sacrum  silenlium  for  allissu 
fnvm  or  maximum^  Horat.  Od-  ii.  13.  29.  Orefavent,  they  are  silent ; 
Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  13.  29. 

2.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes  ;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century :  they  called 
out  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  Cic.  Ferr.  v.  15.  (See 
p.  88.)  When  laws  were  to  be  passed,  they  recited  them  to  the 
people,  (p.  86.)  In  trials  they  summoned  the  judicts^  the  persons 
accused,  their  accusers,  and  the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people  to  an 
assembly,  Lip.  i.  59.  iv.  32.  and  the  senate  to  the  senate- house,  iii. 
38.  (see  p.  19.)  also  the  soldiers,  when  encamped,  to  hear  their  ge- 
neral make  a  speech,  Liv,  u  28. 

8.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  (auctionem  conclct* 
mabant  vel  prtzdicahant^  Plant.  Men.  fin.  Cic.  Yern  iii.  16.  Off.  iiu 
13.  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  419.  they  stood  by  the  spear,  and  called 
out  what  was  offered.    See  p.  57. 

4.  In  the  public  games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend  ;  they 
ordered  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be  removed  fronx 
them  ;  Cic,  de  rtsp^  Har.  12.  Liv,  ii.  37.  they  proclaimed  {pmdica^ 
bant),  the  victors  and  crowned  them  ;  Cic.  ram,  v.  12.  they  invited 
the  people  to  see  the  secular  games  which  were  celebrated  only 
once  every  110  years,  by  a  solemn  form ;  Convemtb  ad  e.udo3 

8PECTANDOS,  <iD0S  NEC  SPEOTAVIT  QUISQUAM,  NEC  SPECTATOaUS  C«T, 

Su/tU  Chud.  21.     Herodian,  iiL  8. 

5.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to  be  ex^ 
bibitad,  Cic  tit  Ugg,  ii.  24.  they  invited  people  to  attend  by  a  cer* 
tain  form:  Exsec^uias  Curemeti,  qoibus  est  cohmodum,  ire  jau 
TBtfPua  EST,  OLLUS  EFFERTun,  Ter.  Phorm,  V.  8.  38.  Hence  these 
funerals  were  called  FUNERA INDICTIVA.  Ftsius  in  Qmairms^ 
Stat,  Jid,  84.  The  pr<Bconis  also  used  to  give  public  notice  when 
aach  a  person  died ;  thus  Ollos  quiris  leto  datus  est,  Fesius,  ibid. 

"Q.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometimes  signi* 
fied  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor ;  Liv,  xxvi.  15.    Lie* 

TOR,  VtRo/orit  ADDE  VIRQAS,  ET  IN  EUM  LEGE  primion  AOE,  ibid*  16. 

7.  When  things  were  lost  or  stolen,  they  searched  fortbem» 
PkuU.  Merc.  m.  4  v.  78.  Ptiron,  Arbit,  c,  57.  where  an  allusion  is 
SBpposed  to  be  made  to  the  custom  abT>lished  by  the  jEbutian  law. 

The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  was  profittt:- 
Mh  Juonmt.  vii.  &  &c«  They  were  generally  free-boni»  and  divi- 
dfid  into  i&aina. 
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Sf  mihr  to  the  practmes  were  those  who  collected  the  money  bi(t« 
den  for  eoods  at  an  auction  from  the  purchaser,  called  COACTO* 
R£S,  /for.  Sat.  i.  6.  86.  Cicpro  ClmnL  64.  They  were  aenraoti 
{minislfi)  of  the  money- brokers,  who  attended  at  the  anctioM : 
•  Hence  exaciiones  argtniarias  factilare^  to  exercise  the  trade  of  such 
a  collector,  Sutt.  Vesp,  1.  They  seem  also  to  have  been  employed 
by  bankers  to  procure  payment  from  debtors  of  every  kind.  But 
the  collectors  of  the  public  revenues  were  likewise  called  COAC« 
TORES,  Cic.  pro  Rob.  Post.  11. 

III.  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who 
borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are  commonly  supposed 
to  have  their  name,  Iav.  i.  8.  (a  ligando\  from  their  binding  the 
hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scourged.  Gill.  xit.  3. 
They  carried  on  their  shoulders  rods  (virgas  ulmeast  Plaut.  Asin.  ii, 
2.  v.  74.  iii.  2.  r.  29.  Viminti  fasces  virgarum.  Id.  Epid.  i.  1.  26. 
vel  ex  beiula,  Kin.  xvi.  18.  s.  30.)  bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form 
of  a  bundle,  {bacilloi  loro  colligatos  in  modum  fascis,)  and  an  axe 
jutting  oot  in  the  middle  of  them.  They  went  before  all  the  great* 
er  magistrates,  except  the  cxjnsors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Lit?,  xxiv. 
44.  He  who  went  foremost  was  called  PRIMUS  LICTOR,  Clc 
ad  Fatr.  i.  1.  7.  he  who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magistrate,  was 
called  PROXIMUS  LICTOR,  Liv.  ibid.  Saliusl.  Jvg.  12.  or  Pot. 
iremus^  Cic.  Divin.  i.  28.  i.  e.  the  chief  lictor,  summm  HetoVj  who 
used  to  receive  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 

The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

I.  To  remove  the  crowd  {ut  turham  summovereniy)  Liv,  iiL  11; 
48k  vtil  33.    Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  10.  by  saying,  Cedite  Consul  ▼&• 

9IT;    DATE  VIAM,  VCl  LOCUM  CONSULl  *,    SI  VOBIS  VIDBTVR,  DISCBDlTSf 

QuiRiTss,  Liv.  ii.  56.  or  some  such  words,  {solennis  tile  liciorumrtii 
prcsnuncius  clamor^  Plin.  Pan.  61.)  whence  the  lictor  is  called  mm* 
moior  adilfis,  Liv.  xlv.  29.  This  sometimes  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  noise  and  bustle,  Liv.  passim.  When  the  magistrate  returned 
home,  a  lictor  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  rod,  {firem^  utimos  e$t^ 
xirgA  percussit,)  I^iv.  vi.  34.  which  he  also  did,  when  the  magistfate 
went  to  any  other  house,  Plin.  vii.  30.  s.  31. 

2-  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  made  to  the  magistrates,  ( ANI- 
MADVERTERE,  ut  debiius  honos  iis  redderetur,)  Suet.  Jul.  80. 
What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us,  Episl.  64  namely,  dis- 
mounting  from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head,  going  out  of  the 
way,  and  also  riding  up  to  them,  &c.  Suet.  Jul.  78. 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned,  which 
they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms :  I,  Lictor,  collioa  ma- 
NVs;  I,  Caput  OBNUBE  hujus  ;  Arbori  iivrGLici  suspends;  Vek* 

BERATO  VEL  INTRA  POMASRIUM  vel  extm  POMARIVM,  Liv*  1.  26.  I, 
I4ICTOR,    DELIGA  AD    PALUM,    Id.  viii.    7.      AcCEDB,   LiCTOR,  VIROAS 

ET  SECURES  EXPEDi,  Id,  viif.  32.  1(7  sua  LEGE  AOE,  1.  c.  ncuvi p^T^ 
euite,  vel/m,  xxvi.  16. 

The  lictors  were  otuafly  taken  from  the  bweat  of  tbe  < 
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{^(0|>let  Im.  ii.  55.  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  hkn  on  whom 
they  attended.  They  were  different  from  the  public  slaves,  who 
waited  on  the  magistrates,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  26. 

IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seera  to  have  had  their  name  from 
summoning  (ab  acciendo)  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those  who 
had  lawsuits,  to  court,  (in  jus.)  One  of  them  attended  on  the  con- 
sul who  had  not  the  fasces.  Suef.  Jul,  20.  Liv.  iii.  33.  Before  the 
invention  of  clocks,  one  of  them  called  out  to  the  praetor  in  court* 
when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock,  before  noon  ;  when  it 
was  mid-day,  and  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varro 
dt  Lai.  Ling.  V.  9.  Ptin.  vii.  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen 
of  the  magistmtc  on  whom  they  attended  ;  at  least  in  ancient  times* 
CtV.  ad  Fatr,  i.  I.  4.  The  Accemd  were  also  an  order  of  soldiers, 
called  Super numtrarii,  because  not  included  in  the  legion,  Vcgti.  \u 
19.  Jlscon.  in  Cic.  Ferr.  i.  QS.'Liv.  viii.  8.  &  10. 

V.  VI ATORES.  These  were  properly  the  ofBcers  who  attend* 
ed  on  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  56.  and  asdiles,  xxx.  39.  Anciently  they 
used  to  summon  ihe  senators  from  the  country,  where  they  usualiy 
resided ;  whence  they  had  their  name,  {quod  sape  in  vi&  essenl^)  Cic 
de  Sen.  16.  Columell.  Praef.  1  • 

VI.  CARNIFEX.  The  public  executioner  or  hangman,  who 
executed  {suppUdo  affidebai)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank  ; 
ibr  slaves  and  freedmen  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
freebom  citizens.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  50.  .  The  carnifex  was  of  ser* 
irile  condition,  and  held  in  such  contempt,  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  reside  within  the  city,  CtV.  pro  Rabir.  .5.  but  lived  without  the 
Pcrla  MHiOy  or  Esquilina^  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  v.  98.  near  the  place 
destined  for  the  punishment  of  slaves,  (juxta  locum  servililms  panis 
HpotHum^  Tac.  Anna],  xv.  60.  ii.  32.)  called  Sestertium^  Phi- 
lareh.  in  Galb.  where  were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets,  {cruets  tt 
fotHtda^  Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  33.)  and  where  also  the  bodies  of  slaves 
were  burnt.  Plant,  Cos.  \l  6.  v.  2.  or  thrown  out  unburied,  Por» 
Epod.  V.  99. 

Some  think  that  the  camifrx  was  anciently  keeper  of  the  prison 
under  the  Triumviri  capitalea^  who  had  only  the  superintendence  or 
care  of  it :  hence  tradere  vel  trahere  ad  camijictm^  to  imprison  ; 
Phut.  Rud.  Uh  6.  V.  19. 

LJWSoftheROMJ^'S. 

The  laws  of  any  country  are  niles  established  by  public  autho* 
rity«  and  enforced  by  sanctions,  to  direct  the  conduct,  and  secure 
the  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  (LEX  justi  injustigue  reguloy  Senec 
de  benef.  iv.  12.  Leges  quidaliudsunt^quam  minis  mixta  pracepta  ? 
Id.  Epist.  94.) 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the  appli«> 
cation  of  a  magistrate,  {rogoMs  magistmtu.)    See  p.  82. 85. 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurispnidence*  {Rmusm 
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jmu^  wit  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law,  lAv*  xniv.  6.  or 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  compiied  by  the  decemviri^  and  ratifi* 
ed  by  the  people,  (see  p.  138.)  a  work  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero, 
■operior  to  all  the  libraries  of  philosophers,  {omnibus  omniym  philo- 
sophontm  hihliothecis  anteponendum^  du  Oi'Ot.  i.  44,  Nothing  now 
remains  of  these  laws  but  scattered  fragments. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  tlie  extension  of^ 
the  empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently  of  the  number'^ 
of  crimes,  with  various  other  circumstances,  gave  occasion  to  a  great 
many  new  laws,  {corruptissimd  republica  plurima  Icges^  Tacit.  An* 
Dal  lii.  27.) 

At  first  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws,  which 
•were  made  by  the  Comitia  Centuriala,  (POPULISCITA,)  Tacit. 
JlnnaL  iii.  58.  but  afterwards,  those  also,  which  were  made  by  the 
Omilia  Tribuia,  (PLEBISCiTA.)  when  thev  were  made  binding 
on  the  whole  Roman  people  ;  first  by  the  Hforatian  law,  {ut  quod 
iributim  pUbes  jussisset^  populum  ieneret^)  Liv.  iii.  55.  and  after- 
wards more  precisely  by  the  Publilian  and  Hortensian  laws,  {ut  pU*^ 
htecUa  OMNIS  QUIRITES  ttmrtnt,)  Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit.  xi.  Plin. 
xvi.  10.  8.  15.  Cell.  XV.  27. 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name,  {nomtn  gentis) 
of  the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject  to  which  they 
refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  I^EX,  whether  it  respected 
the  public,  (jus  publicum  vel  sacrum^)  the  right  of  private  persons* 
(jus  privatum  vel  civiie,)  or  the  particular  interest  of  an  individual. 
But  this  last  was  properly  called  PRIVILEGIUM,  Geil.  x.  20.  jli^ 
con,  in  Cic.  pro  MIL 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  consul  were  called  CONSU LARES,  Cic. 
Sext.  64.  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNITIiE,  Cic.  in  Rntl.  ii.  8.  by  the 
decemviri,  DECEMV IRALES,  Liv.  iii.  55.  56.  &  57. 

Dijerenl  Significations  of  JUS  and  LEX,  and  the  different  SPECIES 
ofthtROMAK  LAW. 

The  words,  Jna  and  Lex  are  used  in  various  senses.  They  arft 
both  expressed  by  the  English  word  LAW. 

Jvs  properly  implies  what  is  just  and  right  in  itself,  or  what  from 
any  cause  is  binding  upon  us,  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  21.  Lex  is  a  writ- 
ten statute  or  ordinance  :  (Lex,  qum  scripto  sancit,  qudd  vnlt,  aut 
jubendo,  aut  vetanJo,  Cic.  de  legg.  1.  6.  a  leoendo,  qudd  legi  so^ 
lety  ui  innotescat^  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  v.  7.  hgrrt  legrs  propositas 
juseere,  Liv.  iii.  34.  vel  a  delectu,  Cic.  de  Legg.  u  6.  a  justo  et  jure 
Ifgendo,  i.  e.  eligendo^  from  the  choice  of  what  is  just  and  right,  /dL 

ii.  6.     Lex,  justorum  injwtorumqve  distinction  ibid. Graco  nc- 

mint  appellata,  NojULo<r,  a  suum  cuique  tribuendo.  Id.  i.  6.) 

JuM  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obligation  which  ii 
imposea ;  {est  enim  JUS  quod  LEX  constituit.  That  is  law,  or.  That 
i^  binding,  which  the  law  ordains,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  15.  ad  Hersnfu 
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ii.  13.)    Or,  according  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  QooDCtraQtm  mpit* 

LOSS    JUSaiTy    ID    JU8    ESTO,   Liv.  vii.  17.   ix.  S3.    qUOD    MAiOR    fAM 
JUDICARIT,  ID  JUS  RATUMQUfi  ESTO,  Cic. 

Bui  jus  and  lex  have  a  different  meaning,  according  to  the  wordtf 
with  which  they  are  joined  :  thus, 

Jus  NATURJE  vel  NATURALE,  is,  what  natufc  or  right  reason  teach- 
es to  be  right ;  and  jus  gentium,  ^vhat  all  nations  esteemed  to  be 
light :  botiii  commonly  reckoned  the  same,  Cic.  Sext.  43.  Harusp. 
resp.  14. 

Jus  civium  vel  civile,  is,  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
country  esteem  to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom,  or  statute, 
Cic.  Topic.  5.  Off.  iii.  16.  17.  de  Oral.  i.  48.  Hence,  constitture^ 
jus^  quo  omnes  utaniur,  pro  Dom.  cm  suhjecli  sint^  pro  Csesin.  So 
jus  nomanum,  Anglicum^  &c.  When  no  word  is  added  to  restrict 
it«  JUS  civile  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans.  Cicero  9ome« 
times  opposes  JU5  civile  io  jus  naiurale,  Sext.  43.  and  sometimes  to 
wJiat  we  call  Criminal  law  {jus  publicum,)  Verr.  i.  42.  Caecin.  3. 
in^  CsRcil.  6. 

Jus  commune,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  general,  or 
among  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cic.  Lasin.  4.  Digest,  ei  In^ 
$iitut. 

Jus  PUBLICUM  et  PRIVATUM,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  the  peo- 
ple (quasi  jus  populi cum,)  or  the  public  at  large,  and  with  respect  to 
mdividuals ;  political  and  civil  law,  Liv.  iii.  34.  Cic.  Fam.  iv. 
14.  Plin.  Episl.  i.  33.  But  jus  publicum  is  also  put  for  the  right 
which  the  citizens  in  common  enjoyed,  {jus  commune,)  Terent. 
Pborm.  ii.  3.  65. 

Jus  Senatorium,  (pars  juris  publici,)  what  related  to  the  rights 
and  customs  of  the  senate ;  what  was  the  power  of  those,  who  might 
make  a  motion  in  the  senate  ;  {qua  potestas  refermiibus,)  (see  p. 
23.)  what  the  privilege  of  those,  who  delivered  their  opinion,  {quid 
€^iisenlibus  jus  ;)  what  the  power  of  the^magistrates,  and  the  rights 
of  the  rest  of  the  members,  &c.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14. 

Jus  DiviNUM  et  humanum,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  things  di- 
vine and  human,  Liv.  i.  18,  xxxix.  16.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  36.  TO.  vL 
26.  Hence /as  et  jura  sinunt,  laws  divine  and  human,  Virg.  G.  i. 
269.  Contra  jus  fasque.  Sail.  Cat.  1.5.  Jus  fasque  exuere.  Tacit, 
Hist,  iii  5.  Omne  ju^  et  fas  delere,  Cic.  Quo  jure,  quave  injuria, 
right  or  wrong,  Terent.  Jlnd.  i.  3.  9.  Per  fas  et  ntfiis,  I/rv.  vi.  14. 
•mi  et  irmtricB,  Sail.  Jug.  16.     Jure  feri, jure  cmsus.  Suet.  Jul.  76. 

Jus  Pr^torium,  w*nat  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  ordained  to  be 
right,  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  10.  Ver.  i.  44. 

Ji«  HONORARIUM.    Seep.  110. 

Jus  Flavianum,  iELiANUM,  &c.  the  books  of  law  composed  by 
Flavius,  Liv.  ix.  46.  iElius,  &c.  Urcanum,  i.  e.  civile  privatum^ 
4X  quo  jus  dicil  praetor  urbanvs,  Cic.  Ver.  Act.  i.  1. 

Jus  rRJKDiATORiUM.  The  law  observed  with  respect  to  the  goods 
(;PrM&a  vel  praiia  bwka^  Ascom  in  Cic.)  of  those  who  were  sureties 
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(prmdts)  for  the  fanners  of  the  public  revenues^  or  undertakers  of 
the  public  works*  (mancipes;)  which  were  pledged  to  the  public* 
{publico  obligata  yelvignori  opposiia^)  and  sold  if  the  farmer  or  un« 
dertaker  did  not  perforin  his  bargain,  Cic.  pro  Bali,  20.  Verr.  u  54 
Fam.  V.  20.  SueL  Claud.  9.  Hence  PaiBuiAToiu  a  person  who  laid 
out  his  money  in  purchasing  these  goods,  Cic.  AH.  xiu  14  17.  and 
who,  of  course,  was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  right  or  wrong 
in  such  matters,  (juris  pradiatoriiperitviSy)  Id.  Balb.  120. 

Jus  Ft:ciAtK,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic.  Offic,  L  IL  or  the 
form  of  proclaiming  war,  Liv,  i.  32. 

Jus  LeGirmfUM,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same  with  jus 
civile^  Cic.  pro  Dom.  13.  14.  but  jus  leffitium  txigtre^  to  demand 
one's  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due,  Fam.  viii.  6. 

Jiis  CoNsuKTUDiMs,  what  long  use  hath  established,  opposed  to 
LiEOE  jus  or  jus  scriptum^  statute  or  written  law,  Cic,  de  Invents  ii* 
32.  54.  Jus  civile  constat  aut  ex  scripto  aut  sine  scripto^  1.  6.  D.  de 
jussit.  et  jur. 

Jus  PoNTiPicoM  vel  SACRUM,  what  is  right  with  regard  to  religion 
and  sacred  things,  piuch  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards  called 
Ecclesiiistical  Imio,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  12.  13.  14  de  legibus,  iL  18.  dec* 
Liv.  i.  20.     So  Jus  religionis^  augurum  careinoniarum^  auspiciorum^ 

Jus  Bellicuu  vel  Belli,  what  may  be  justly  done  to  a  state  at 
war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered  :  C(es.  de  Bell.  G.  i.  27.  Cic.  Off^ 
ill.  iii.  29.  Liv.  i«  1.  v.  27.  Hence  Ltges  silent  inter  armOy  Cic.  m 
Mil.  4.  Ferrejus  in  armisf  Liv.  v.  3.  Facere  jus  tnse^  Lucan.  iii*  821. 
▼iii.  642.  ix.  1073.  Jmtque  datum  sceleri,  a  successful  usuipation,  by 
which  impunity  and  a  sanction  were  crimes.  Id.  i.  2. 

Juris  disciplina^  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  5.  iniellp- 
gentiuy  Phil.  ix.  5.  intervrelalioj  Off.  i.  11.  Studiosi  jftirw,  i.  e.  ju^ 
risprudentidj  Suet  Ner.  o2.  G^ll.  xii.  13.  Consulti  periiif  &c.  Law* 
yers,  Cic. 

Jure  et  legibus^  by  common  and  statute  law,  Cic,  Verr.  \,  42.  44. 
8o  Horace,  Vir  bonis  est  quis  ?  Qui  consults  patrum^  qui  leges,  ju- 
Faque  servat,  ^c.  Papist,  i.  xvi.  40«  Jura  dabcU  legesque  viris^  Yirgi 
JEn.  i.  509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put  for  laws  in  general ;  thus,  J^ova  jura  con* 
derey  Liv.  iii.  33.  Juke  inventa  meiu  injusli  fateare  necesse  est.  Ho* 
rat  Sat  L  iii.  IIL  Arc  P.  122.  398.  civica  jura  respondere^  £p.  L 
3.  23. 

Jus  and  iEquiTAs  are  distinguished,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  Virg.  ii, 
426.  jus  and  jnstitia ;  jus  civile  and  Uges^  Phil.  ix.  5.  So  JEquwn 
et  bonumf  is  opposed  to  callidum  versutumque  jus,  an  artful  interpre- 
ter of  a  written  law,  Ccecin,  23.  Summumjus,  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
fiintma  injuria.  Off.  i.  11.  Summo  jure  agere,  contendere^  e:^eriri^ 
4(0.  to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of  law. 

J^  vel  JoRA  Quiriiium,  dvium,  &c.    See  p.  46.  dec. 

Jura  simgiiinisf  cognationis,  &c.  necessitudo,  y.jus  nec^situdinikt 
relationship,  Sust  Calig.  26. 
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Jos  rejirnh  a  right  to  the  crown,  Liv.  i.  49.  Honontm^  to  prefinr- 
ments,  Tacit,  xiv.  5.  Quibwt  per  fraudemjus  fmt,  power  or  autho- 
rity, SallusL  Ji4g,  3.  Jit3  luxun<B  pnblica  datum  est,  a  license,  Se« 
nee.  Epist.  18.  Quihtjs  faliere  ac  furari  jus  eraU  Suet.  Ner.  16. 
injusei  dilionem  \'e\  poieslatem  nlicujus  ventre^  concedtre^  Liv.  & 
Sail.  Habere  jus  in  aliquem  ;  sui  juris  esse  ac  mancipiif  i.  e.  sui  ar^ 
bitrii  el  nemini  parere^  to  be  one's  own  master,  Cic.  In  controverso 
jure  est,  it  is  a  point  of  law  not  fixed  or  determined,  Liv,  iii.  55. 

Jus  dicere  vel  reddere^  to  administer  justice.  Date  jus  gratiit^  to 
sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Liv. 

Jos  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered  ;  thus. 
In  jus  e a II us,  i.  e.  ad  pratoris  sellam^  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  ▼.  7. 
43.  &  88.  Injure,  i.  e.  apud  prmlorem,  Plant.  Rud.  iii.  6.  28.  Men. 
iv.  *2.  19.     Dejure  currere,  from  court,  Cic.  Quint.  25. 

IJilX  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jos  :  thus, 
Lex  est  recta  ratio  imperandi  atque  prohibendi,  a  numine  deorum 
tuficta  ;  justorum  injustorumque  distinctio  ;  atetmurn  quiddam,  quod 
lativersum  mundum  regit  ^ — Consensif  omnium  gentium  lex  natura 
putanda  est  ;  non  scripta,  sed  nata  lex  : — Salus  populi  suprema  lex 
esto  ;  fundamentum  libertatis,  fans  eqmtatis^  &c.  Cic.  de  Legg.— 
pro  Ciuent.  53. 

Lkges  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  people, 
but  for  any  established  regulations :  thus,  of  the  free  towns,  Leoes 
MUNicip\LK8,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  18.  of  the  alKed  towns,  Verr.  ii.  49. 50. 
of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is 
meant ;  as.  Lege  hcredilas  ad  gentem  Minuriam  teniebat,  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  45.     Ea  ad  nos  redibat  lege  hwreditas^  Ter.  Hecyr.  i.  2.  97. 

Leges  Censorije,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by  the 
censors,  Cic.  Ferr.  i.  55.  iii.  7.  Prov.  Cons.  5.  Rabir.  Perd.  3.  ad 
Q.  Fr.  i.  12.  Lex.  mamipii  vel  mancipium,  the  form  and  condition 
of  conveying  property,  de  Orat.  i.  39.  Cic,  Off.  iii.  16. 

Leges  vendttionis,  vel  renalium  vendendorvm,  agrum  vel  iomwn 
possidendi,  Sac.  Rules  or  conditions,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  58.  Horai. 
Epist.  ii.  2.  V.  18.  Hence  Emere,  veudere  hoc  vel  ilia  lege^  i.  e.  sub 
hac  conditione  vel  pacto^  Suet.  Aug.  21.  Ea  lege  (i.  e.  ex  pacto  et 
eonventu)  exierat,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hac  lege  atque  omine^  Ter.  And. 
i.  2.  29.  Heaut.  v.  5.  10.  Lex  vita,  qua  nati  summ,  Cic.  Tusc*  1& 
mea  lege  vtar,  I  will  observe  my  rule,  7«r.  Phorm.  iii.  2.  ult. 

Leoes  historic,  poematum,  versuum,  &C.  Rules  observed  in  writ- 
ing, Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  1.  de  Orat.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  say,  the  laws  of 
history,  of  poetry,  versifying,  &c.  and  in  a  similar  sense,  the  laws  of 
motion,  magnetism,  mechanics,  &c. 

In  the  Corpis  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion ;  thus. 
Lex  Christiana,  Catholica,  venerabilis,  sanctissima,  &c.  But  we  ia 
a  similar  sense  use  the  word  law  for  the  Jewish  religion ;  as  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  f  or  for  the  Books  of  Moses;  as,  Uie  Law  aod 
a»  Prophets. 
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Jos  Rom AHvxt  or  Roman  law^  was  either  wttiten  or  unwriiitn 
lawy  (Jus  scRiPTUM  aut  non  scriftum.)  The  several  species  which 
constituted  the  ju9  fcriptum^  were,  laws,  properly  so  called,  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  decisions  of  magistrates^  and  the 
opinions  or  writings  of  lawyers.  Unwritten  law,  {Jus  non  scriptum^ 
comprehended  natural  equity  and  custom.  Anciently  jm  scriptum 
only  comprehended  laws  properly  so  called,  DigettL  de  orig.  jur. 
All  these  are  frequently  enumerated,  or  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who 
calls  them  Fontks  si^uitatis,  Topic.  5.  ^c.  ad  Herenn»  it  13, 

LAWS  of  the  DECEMVIRI,  or.  The  XII  TABLES. 

Vauous  authors  have  endeavoured  to  a>Ilect  and  arrange  the 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  those,  the  most  eminent  is 
Godfrey,  (Jacobus  Golhofredus,) 

Acconding  to  his  account, 

The  L  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  Iaw.<mits ;  the  II.  of 
thefts  and  robberies ;  III.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  creditors  over 
their  debtors ;  1V»  of  the  right  of  (kthers  of  families ;  V.  of  inherit- 
ance and  guardianship ;  Yl.  of  propeit}^  and  possession ;  YIL  of 
trespasses  and  damages;  VIIL  of  estates  in  the  country ;  IX.  of  the 
common  rights  of  the  people  ;  X.  of  funerals,  and  all  ceremonies 
relating  to  uie  dead ;  XL  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  reli- 
gion ;  jCII.  of  marriages,  and  the  rights  of  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on  these 
laws,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  but  their  works  are  lost* 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected  from 
various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws  are  in  gene- 
ral very  briefly  expressed ;  thus. 

Si  in  jus  vocet«  atquk  (i.  e.  slalim)  eat. 

Si  mbmbrum  rufsit  {ruperit,)  ni  cum  bo  tacit  {paciscatur,)  talio 

CSTO. 

Si  rAIiSUM  TCSTlMONIUlf  DfCASSiT  (dixeril)  &\X0  D£JU  ITOB. 

I^lviL£OiA  NE  IRROGANTO  ;  8c.  magisiralus. 
Dc  CAPiTE    (de  vii&t  libertate,  et  jure)  civis  Romami,  nisi  pee 
MAzmuM  CENTURiATUM  (per  comitta  centuriata)  ne  fbrunto. 

Q^OD  POSTREMUM  POPULUS  JUSSIT,  ID  JUS  RATUM  ESTO. 
Hon  IN  EM  HORTUUM  IN  URBB  NE  8EPEUTO,  NKVB  URITO. 
Ad  DlVOS    ADRUNTO    CASTE  :    PIETATEM  ADHIB|VTO,  OPES  AMOVEN* 

TO.     Qui  sbcus  rAXiT,  Deus  ipse  vinoex  erit. 

Ferus  juroia  amovento.     Ex  patriis  ritibus  optima  colurto. 

PeRJURII  poena  DIVINA,  EXITIUM  ;    IJUMANA,  DEDl2:Cl-;>. 

Impius  ne  audeto  placare  donis  {RAM  Deorum. 

NeQUIS  AORUM  CONfECRATOf  AURI,  AROENTI,  EBORIS  SACRANDI  MO* 
DUS  ESTO. 

The  most  import^mt  particulars,  in  the  frasmeots  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned,  and  explained  elsewhere 
in  various  places. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables^  every  one  understood 
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what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  knoW  the  way  to  obtain  it.   For  this 
they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  then*  patrons. 

ftrom  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and  forms, 
which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecutinc  lawsuits,  {guu 
bus  inter  se  homines  disceptarent^)  called  ACTIONES  LEGIS. 
The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  in  transferring  property,  &c. 
were  called  ACTUS  LEGITIMI.  There  were  also  certam  days 
on  which  a  lawsuit  could  be  instituted,  {quando  lege  agi  posset^)  or 
justice  could  be  lawfully  administered,  (dies  FASTI,)  and  others  on 
which  that  could  not  be  done,  (NEFASTI ;)  and  some  on  which  it 
could  be  done  for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another,  (INTER- 
CISI.)  The  knowledge  of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  pa- 
tricians, and  chiefly  to  the  Pontijices,  for  many  years ;  till  one  CJn. 
Flavius,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  the  scribe  or  clerk  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius Coccus,  a  lawyer,  who  had  arranged  in  writing  these  aciiones 
and  days,  stole  or  copied  the  book  which  Appius  had  composed,  and 

fiublished  it,  A.  U.  440.  (fastos  publicavit,  et  aciiones  primtim  edidii,) 
n  return  for  which  favour  he  was  made  curule  aedile  by  the  people, 
and  afterwards  praetor.  From  him  the  book  was  called  JUS  CIVI- 
LE FLAVIANUM,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  41.  Murm.  II.  Att. 
i.  1.  1.  2.  §  7.  D.  de  orig.  jnrisj  GelL  vi,  9.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  5.  2.  PKn. 
xxxiii.  I.  8.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  process ;  and 
to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them  in  writing  by 
certain  secret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  11.  somewhat  like 
what  are  now  used  in  writing  short-hand,)  or,  as  others  think,  by 
putting  one  letter  for  another,  (as  Augustus  did,  SueL  Avg.  88.)  or 
one  letter  for  a  whole  word,  {per  SIGLAS,  as  it  is  called  by  later 
writers.)  However,  these  forms  also  were  published  by  Sextos 
^lius  Catus,  (who  for  his  knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  by 
Ennius  egregie  cordattu  komoy  a  remarkably  wise  man,  Cic  dt  Orat. 
I  45.)    fiSs  book  was  named  JUS  iELIANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patiicians  was  the  interpretation 
of  the  law ;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and  the  means 
of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  institution 
of  patronage.  (See  p.  36.)  It  was  one  of  the  offices  of  a  patron 
to  explain  the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage  their  lawsuits. 

TITUS  CORUNCANIUS,  who  was  the  first  plebeian  Pontifex 
Maximus,  A.  U.  500,  Liv.  Epit.  18.  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  his  advice  freely  to  all  the  citizens  without  distinction,  /• 
2.  §  35.  &  38.  D.  de  orig.  jur.  whom  many  afterwards  imitated  ;  as» 
Manilius,  Crassus,  Muchis  Sccevola,  C.  Aquilius,  GaJlus,  Trebatius, 
*  Sulpicius,  &c. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously,  used  to 
walk  across  the  forum,  (transverso  foro,)  and  were  applied  to  {ad 
tos  adibatur)  there  or  at  their  own  houses.  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  33.  Such 
as  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in  law,  often  had  their  doors 
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beset  with  clients  before  day-break,  Hor.  SaL  i.  L  v.  9.  fyisu  H  1. 
103,  for  their  gate  was  open  to  all,  (cunctU.  janua  palebat,  TibuII.  i. 
4.  78.)  aod  the  house  of  an  eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  were  the  ora- 
cle of  tlie  whole  city,  Cic.  de  Oral.  L  43.  Hance  Cicero  calls  their 
power  Rbonum  judiciale,  Alt.  L  1. 

The  lawyer  cave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat,  (ex  soUo,  Ian- 
quam  ex  tripoSe,)  Cic  de  Legg.  i.  3.  Orat.  ii.  33.  iii.  33.  The 
client  coming  up  to  him  said,  Licit  consulerb  ?  Cic.  pro  Mur.  13. 
The  lawyer  answered,  Consule.  Then  the  matter  was  proposed, 
and  an  answer  was  returned  very  shortly ;  thus,  Qujero  an  existi- 
MEs  ?  vel,  Id  JUS  est  necne  7 — Secundum  ea,  ^uje  profonuntur, 
EXisTiMO,  PLACET,  pu  TO,  Horot.  Sat.  u.  3.  192.  Lawyers  gave  their 
opinions  either  viva  voce^  or  in  writing :  commonly  without  any  rea- 
son annexed,  Senec.  Epist.  94.  but  not  always. 

Sometimes  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  Juvenal,  i.  128.  and  afler  deliberate 
ing  together,  (which  was  called  DISPUTATIO  FORI,)  they  pro- 
nounced  a  joint  opinion.  Hence  what  was  determined  by  the  law- 
yers, and  adopted  by  custom,  was  called  Recepta  sententia,  Ret 

CEPTUM    JUS,  ReCEPTUS  MOS,    POST  MULTAS    VARIATIONES   RECEPTUM ; 

and  the  rules  observed  in  legal  transactions  by  then:  consent,  were 
called  RfiGULJB  juris. 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  praetor  seemed  defective,  the  law- 
yers supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural  equity ;  and 
their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the  authority  of  laws. 
Hence  lawyer^  were  called  not  only  interpreteSf  but  also  CONDI- 
TORES  ,et  AUCTORES  JURIS,  Digest,  and  their  opinions,  JUS 
CIVILE,  Cic  pro  Ccecin.  24.  de  offic.  iii.  16.  opposed  to  leges  Cse? 
cin.S6. 

Cicero  complains  that  manv  excellent  institutions  had  been  per* 
verted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  pro  Mur.  12. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to  give 
advice  about  matters  of  law ;  but  at  first  this  was  only  done  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  su- 
perior knowl^ge  and  wisdom.  By  the  Cincian  law,  lawyers  were 
prohibited  from  taking  fee,s  or  presents  from  those  who  consulted 
them;,  henpc,  turpe  rtos  empta  miseros  defendere  lingua^  Ovid» 
Amor.  i.  10.  39.  v^hich  rendered  the  profession  of  jurisprudence 
bighly  respectable^  as  being  undertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  learn* 
ing,  not  from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  of  assisting  their 
ieQow-citizens,  and  through  their  favour  of  rising  to  preferments* 
Augustus  enforced  this  law,  by  ordaining,  that  those  who  transgress- 
ed  it,,  should  restore  fourfold,  Dio.  liv.  18. 

Under  the  emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees,  (HO* 
NORARIUM  cettamjustamque  mercedenif  Suet.  Ner.  17.)  from  their 
clientB ;  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,  {capiendis  pecuniis  posuet  mo* 
dum  (sc.  Claudius)  usque  ad  dena  seslertiaf  Tac*  Annal.  xi.  .7,)  and 
after  the  business  was  done,  {Peratis  negotis  permittebai  pecuniae 
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Amtaxat  dicem  mUHim  dare,  Plin.  Epifit-  t.  21.)  Thui  the  AneieiK 
coimexioa  between  patrons  and  clients  fell  into  disuse,  and  erery 
thing  was  done  for  hire«  Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes  ai- 
jRimed  the  profession  of  lawyers,  Juvenal,  viii.  47.  deadings  became 
venai,  {venire  advocaiiones^)  advocates  made  a  snamefiil  trade  of 
their  function  by  fomenting  lawsuits,  {in  Hies  coire ;)  and,  instead  of 
honour,  which  was  formeriy  their  only  reward,  lived  upon  the  spoils 
tit  their  ^How-citizens,  from  whom  they  received  large  and  annual 
aalaries,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  Various  edicts  {edicta,  libri,  vel  libelli) 
Were  published  bj'  the  emperors  to  check  this  corruption,  ibid,  also 
decrees  of  the  senate,  Id.  v.  21.  but  these  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but  alao 
(in  eonsUiitm  adhibehantur^  vel  assumebantur)  by  magistrates  and 
juMlges ;  Cic,  Top.  17.  Mtran.  13.  Ccecin.  24.  Gell.  xiii.  13.  Plin. 
t!p.  iv.  22.  vi.  1 L  and  a  certain  number  of  them  attended  every  pro- 
consul and  proprietor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  questions  of  kw,  only 
to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not  to  deviate  finc»B 
their  opinion,  /.  2.  §  ult  D.  dt  orig.jur.  that  thus  he  might  bend  the 
laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to  despotism.  His  successors, 
(except  Caliguta,  Suet.  34.)  imitated  this  example ;  till  Adrian  re- 
stored to  lawyers  their  former  liberty,  Dig.  ibid,  which  they  are  sap- 
posed  to  have  retained  to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  alterationa 
after  that  took  place,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the  most  re* 
markable  were  M.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  (incorrvpte^  KbertaHn  tfr, 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  75.  Gell.  xiii.  12.)  and  C.  ATEIUS  CAPITO 
{ctguB  obseqmum  dominantibus  magis  probabatur^  Tacit,  ibid.)  ander 
Augustus ;  and  these  two,  from  their  different  characters  and  dpi^ 
nions,  gave  rise  to  various  sects  of  lawyers  after  them :  CASSlTTSy 
under  Claudius,  {Ckusianm  schola  princeps^)  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.  SAL* 
VIUS  JULIANUS,  under  Hadrian ;  POMPONIUS,  under  Julian ; 
CAIUS,  under  the  Antonines ;  PAPINIANUS,  under  Sevenm  5 
ULPIANUS  and  PAULUS,  under  Alexander  Severus ;  HERMO- 
GENES,  under  Ccmstantine,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote  thetti* 
sehes  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the  usual  rtodies 
of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy,  {Cic.  in  Brut.  ^. 
Off.  i.  1.  Suet,  de  clar.  Rhet.  1.  ^  2.  ttudia  ubsralia  v.  bum avita- 
Tis,  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  princ.)  usually  attached  themselves  to  some 
eminent  lawyer,  as  Cicero  did  to  Q.  Mucins  Scasvoia,  Cic.  de  Amie. 
1.  whom  they  always  attended,  that  they  might  derive  knowledg^e 
from  his  experience  and  conversation.  For  these  illttstriMs  men 
did  not  open  schools  for  teaching  law,  as  the  lav^^yers  afterwards  did 
under  the  emperors,  whose  scholars  were  called  AUDITORSS^ 
Senec.  Contr.  25. 

The  vmtings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as  much  re* 
sperted  in  courts  of  justicp  (usv  fori,)  a5«  the  laws  Ihemselvea,  /.  8. 
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$38.  l>/ A  orig.  jufit.  But  this  happened  only  bv  tacit  cofiftent. 
Thoee  laws  onhr  had  a  binding  force,  which  were  MHemnly  enacted 
by  the  whole  Rooian  people  assembled  in  the  Camitia.  Of  these, 
the  followbig  are  the  chief. 

LAWS  of  the  ROMANS  made  at  different  times. 

LEX  ACILIA,  L  About  transporting  cdooies,  {de  eoloniis  ib* 
AteendiSf)  by  the  tribune  C.  Actlius,  A.  U.  556,  Liv.  xxxiii.  39. 

8.  About  extortion,  [de  repetundis^)  by  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  a 
tribune,  (some  say  consul,)  A.  U.  683,  That,  in  trials  for  this  crime, 
sentence  should  be  passed,  after  the  cause  was  once  pleaded,  {semM 
dietd  catisa)  and  that  there  should  not  be  a  second  hearing,  (ne  reus 
e99Merendinareturj)  Cic.  proem,  in  Yern  17.  i.  9.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  ^BUTIA,  by  the  tribune  iEbiitius,  prohibiting  the  proposer 
of  a  law  coaceming  any  charee  or  power,  from  conferring  t'hat  chai^ 
or  power  on  himself,  his  colleagues,  or  relaticms,  CHc.  in  RulL  it.  8. 

Another  concerning  the  Judices^  called  Centum^ri^  which  is  said 
to  have  diminished  the  oUigatioa  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  to  have 
abolished  various  customs,  which  they  ordained,  GelL  xvi.  10.  ix. 
18.  especially  that-  curious  custom  borrowed  from  the  Athenians, 
{JhisKfph.  in  nub.  v.  498.  Plato^  de  legg.  xii.)  of  seardung  for  sto- 
len goods  without  any  clothes  on  but  a  girdle  round  the  waitt,  end 
atnaskontbe  face,  (FURTORUM  QUiESTIO  CUM  LANCE 
£T  UCIO,)  OelL  ibid.  Festus  in  Lance.  When  the  goods  w^ie 
foand,  it  was  called  FURTUM  CONCEPTUM,  Inst.  n.  la  3. 

Lex  iEUA  et  FUSIA  de  comi/m,-^two  separate  laws,  ahbougb 

sometimes  joined  by  Cicero. ^The  first  by  Q.  ^lius  Ptttua,  con«  - 

adv  A.  U.  586.  ordained,  that,  when  the  comiHa  were  held  for  pass* 
log  laws,  the  magistrates*  or  the  augurs  by  thehr  authority,  might 
tue  observations  from  the  heavens,  {de  oodn  servarent :)  and,  if  the 
onaens  were  unfavourable,  the  magistrate  might  prevent  or  cKssoIve 
the  assembly,  {comitiis  obnunciarei^)  and  that  magistrates  of  e^oal 
aathority  with  the  person  who  held  the  assembly,  or  a  tribune,  might 
ffitre  their  negative  to  any  law,  {legi  intercederenty)  Cic.  pro  tSezt. 
15. 53.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  5.  de  prov.  Cons.  19.  in  Vatin.  9.  Pis.  4 

Alt.  ii.  9. ^The  second.  Lex  FUSIA,  or  Peru,  by  P.  Furius, 

OMMttl,  A.  U.  617,  or  by  one  Fusius  or  Fufius,  a  tribune,  That  it 
shoold  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  all  tine  dies  fastiy  Cic.  ibid. 
Seep.  84. 

Lex  i£LIA  SENTIA,  by  the  consuls  iGIius  and  Sentius,  A.  U. 
796|  about  the  manumission  of  i^ves,  and  the  condition  of  those 
who  were  made  free.  Suet.  Aug.  46.    See  p.  45. 

X*ex  EMILIA,  about  the  censors.    See  p.  114. 

Lite  EMILIA  Sumptmria  vel  Cibaria  by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus^ 
OMBul,  A«  U.  675,  limitmg  the  kind  and  quantity  of  meats  to  be 
wed  at  an  ^artertmnment,  Macrob.  Sat.  n.  13.  GelL  n.  24.  Vliw 
aacribes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurus,  viii.  57.  So  Aurei.  Viet,  it 
vir.  ittHstr.  72. 
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Ltgts  AGRARI JE  ;  Cassia,  Licinia,  Hamima,  Stmpnma,  Tito- 
na,  Cornelia,  Si&rciUa,  Flavia,  Julia,  MimUia.  . 

Luges  de  AMBITU;  Fabia,  Calpumia,  Tullia,  Aufidia,  Luanttf, 
Pompeia, 

Leges  ANNALES  vel  Armaria.    See  p.  97. 

Lex  ANTIA  Sumptuaria,  by  Antias  Restio,  the  year  uncertain  i 
limiting  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  ordering  that  no  actoal 
magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any  where  to  sop,  but 
\rith  particular  persons^  Gell.  \u  24.  Antius,  seeing  his  wholesome 
regulations  insufficient  to  check  the  luxury  of  the  times,  never  after 
flapped  abroad,  that  he  might  not  witness  the  violation  of  bis  own 
law,  Macrob.  ii.  13. 

Leges  ANTONIiE,  proposed  by  Antony  after  the  death  of  Csesar, 
about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the  acts  of  Csesari 
(Acta  Casakis,)  planting  colonies,  giving  away  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, granting  leagues  and  immunities,  admitting  officers  in  the 
army  among  jurymen ;  allowing  those  condemned  for  violence  and 
crimes  against  the  state  to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calb 
the  destruction  of  all  laws,  &c.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1.  9.  iiL  3. 36.  37.  38, 
▼•  34.  xiii.  3.  5.  Alt.  xiv.  12.  Dio.  Cass.  xlv.  28.  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  iiu  transferring  the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  the  people  to 
the  different  colleges,  Dio.  xliv.^n.  &c. 

Leges  APPULEIiE,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus,  A.  U» 
653,  tribune  of  the  commons ;  about  dividing  the  public  lands  among 
the  veteran  soldiers,  Aurel.  Vict,  de  vir.  illvstr.  73.  settling  colonies, 
Cic.  pro  Balb.  21.  punishing  crimes  against  the  state  (dt  majesiatei} 
Cic.  de  Orat,  ii.  25.  49.  furnishing  corn  to  the  poor,  at  f|  of  an  0t« 
a  bushel,  {semisse  et  triente,  i.  e.  dextante  vel  deimce :  See  Lege^ 
Semproniai)  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  de  Legg.  ii.  6. 

Saturninus  also  got  a  law  passed,  that  ail  the  senators  should  be 
obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what  the  people 
enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine ;  and  the  virtuous  Meleti 
)us  Numidicus  ^as  banished,  because  he  alone  would  not  cM)ply# 
{quod  in  legem  vi  latamjurare  nollet,)  Cic.  pro  Sext  16.  Dom.  3JL 
Cluent.  35.  Victor  de  Vir.  illust.  62.  But  Saturninus  himself  was 
sopn  after  slain  for  passing  these  laws  by  the  command  of  Marios; 
who  had  at  first  encouraged  him  to  propose  them,  Ctc  pro  Rab^» 
perd.  7.  11.  and  who  by  his^  artifice  had  effected  the  bamsbment  of 
Metellus,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  367. 

Lex  AQUILLIA,  A.  U.  672.  about  hurt  wrongfully  done,  {de 

damno  injuria  dalo,)  Cic.  in  Bruto,  34. Another,  A.  U.  687,  {de 

dolo  malo^  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30.  Off.  iii.  14* 

Lex  ATERIA  TARPEIA,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magistrates  nught 
ftie  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above  two  oxen  and 
thirty  sheep,  Dionys.  x.  50.  After  the  Romans  began  to  use  coin* 
ed  money,  an  ox  was  estimated  at  100  asses,  and  a  sheep  at  ten» 
FestuB  in  peculatus. 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690.  repealing  the  Cornelian  law, 
and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of  priests,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37. 
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Lex  ATILIA,  de  deditUiis,  A.  U.  543,  Liv.  xKvi.  33 ^Another 

JU  ttUtmbus^  A.  U.  443,  Th^t  guardians  8houIcH>e  appointed  for  or- 
phans and  yomen,  by  the  pnetor  and  a  majority  of  the  tribunes, 
Ulpian.  in  Fragm,  Liv.  xxxix.  9.     See  p.  62, 

^Another,  A.  U.  443,  That  sixteen  military  tribunes  should 

be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions  ;  that  is,  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which  then  used  annually 
to  be  raised,  there  were  twenty-four  tribunes,  six  in  each ;  of  whom 
by  this  taw  four  were  appointed  by  the  people,  and  two  by  the  con- 
suls. Those  chosen  by  the  people  were  called  COMITIATI ;  by 
the  consuls,  RUTILl  or  RUFULI.  At  first  they  seem  to  have 
been  all  nominated  by  the  kings,  consuls,  or  dictators,  till  the  year 
393,  when  the  people  assumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing  jhx, 
Iav,  vii.  5.  ix.  30.  Ascon,  in  Cic.  Afterwards  the  manner  of  choos- 
ing then^y&ried.  Sometimes  the  people  created  the  whole,  some« 
times  only  a  part.  But  as  they,  through  interest,  often  appointed 
improper  persons,  the  choice  was  sometimes  left,  especially  in  dan- 
gerous junctures,  entirely  to  the  consuls,  Liv.  xlii.  31.  xliii.  13.  xliv. 

Lex  ATINIA,  A^U.  623,  about  making  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons senators,  GelL  xiv.  8. ^Another,  That  the  property  of 

things  stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possession,  {iisncaptione  :) 
The  words  of  the  law  were,QuoD  surrbptum  erit,  ejus  jeterva, 
AtJCTORiTAS  ESTO.  (Scc  p.  56.)  GelL  xvii.  7.  Cic.  in  Verr.  \.  42. 

JLea?  AUFIDIA  de  anAitu,  A.  U.  692.  It  contained  this  singular 
clause.  That  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  did  not 
pay  it,  he  should  be  excused ;  but  if  he  did  pay  it,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of  3000  sestertii  as  long  as 
he  lived.     Cic.  Att.  i.  16. 

Lex  AURELIA/ticKctana,  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  prsetor,  A.  U- 
683,  That  judices  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from  the  senators, 
Equates  and  Tribunii  jErariij  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72.  Phil.  i.  8.  Ridl.  i.  2. 
— The  last  were  officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and 
gave  out  the  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army,  Ascon. 
in  Cic. — Cic.  pro  Plane.  8.  Verr.  69.  Att.  i.  16.  Festus. 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  consul,  A.  U.  678,  That  those 
who  had  been  tribunes  might  enjoy  other  offices,  which  had  been 
prohibited  by  Sulla,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  BiEBIA,  A.  U.  674,  about  the  number  of  praetors.  (See  p. 
113.) Another  against  bribery,  A.  U.  571.  Liv.  xl,  19. 

Lex  CiECILlA  DIDIA,  or  et  Didia,  or  Didia  et  Cacilia,  A.  U. 
655,  That  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  market-days,  and 
that  several  distinct  things  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law, 
which  was  called  ferre  ptr  saturam,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  9.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro 
Dom.  20. 

Another  against  bribery,  Cic.  pro  Suit.  22.  23; 

Another,  A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the  city  and  Italy  from 

taxes,  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 
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Lex  CALPURNIA,  A.  U.  604,  againflt  extortion,  by  which  \vw. 
the  first  quastio  perpetua  waB  esta^lisDed,  Cic,  Verr.  iv.  25.  Of.  iL 
21. 

Another,  called  also  ^cilia^  concerning  bribery,  A*  U,  686. 

Cfc.  pro  MiiT.  23.  Brut.  27.  Sail.  Cat.  18. 

Le9  CANULEIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  309,  about  the  intermar- 
riage of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6. 

Z^x  CASSIA^  That  those,  whom  the  people  condemned,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  senate,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn.  Another 
about  supplying  the  senate.  Tacit,  xi.  35.  Another,  That  the  peo- 
ple should  vote  by  ballot,  &c.    See  p.  86. 

Ltx  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Fnim«n/ana,  by  the  Consuls  C.  Ca»- 
sius  and  M.  Terentius,  A.  U.  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought,  that 
five  budiels  of  com  should  be  given  monthly  to  each  of  the  poorer 
citisens,  which  was  no  more  than  the  allowance  of  slaves,  SallusL 
hisUfragm.  (p.  974.  td  CortUj)  and  that  money  should  be  annually 
advanc^  from  the  treasury  for  purchasing  800,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
(TaiTici  iMPBRATi,)  at  four  sestertii  a  bushel ;  and  a  second  tenth 
part  {alteras  decumas),^  (see  p.  70.)  at  three  sestertii  a  bushel  {pro 
BXCOMANO),  Cic.  Ferr,  iii.  76.  v.  21, 

This  corn  was  given  to  the  poor  by  the  Sempronian  law,  at  a  ire- 
mis  and  triens  a  bushel ;  and  by  the  Clodian  law,  gratis.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that  200,000  received  corn  from  the  pub- 
lic, Dio.  Iv.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  42.  Julius ,  Caesar  reduced  them 
from  320,000  to  150,000,  Suet.  Jul.  41. 

/yc«  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  noiade  by  the 
Comitia  Centwiatay  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  11. 

Lex  CINCIA  de  donis  ei  muneribus,  hence  called  MUNERALIS, 
Plaut.  apud  Festum^  by  Cincius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  549,  That  no  one 
should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a  cause,  Cic.  de  Seneci. 
4.  de  Orat.  ii.  7.  Alt.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  5.  Liv.  xxxiv.  4. 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibus,  A.  U.  535,  That  a  senator  should 
not  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p.  16.)  A  clause  is 
supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  prohibiting  the  quaestor's 
clerks  from  trading,  Suet.  Dom.  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  allies,  A.  U. 
573,  That  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Latin  name,  should  leave 
Rome  and  return  to  their  own  cities.  According  to  this  law  the 
consul  made  an  edict,  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  added.  That 
for  the  future  no  person  should  be  manumitted,  unless  both  master 
and  slave  swore  that  he  was  not  manumitted  for  the  sake  of  chang- 
ing his  city.  For  the  allies  used  to  give  their  children  as  slaves  to 
any  Roman  citizen  on  condition  of  their  being  manumitted,  (ut  /«• 
bertini  cives  essent,)  Liv.  xli.  8.  ^  9.  Cic.  pro  Balb.  23. 

by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  That  usurers  should  not  lend  n^o* 

ney  to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  parents,  Tadt.  Ann. 
xi.  13.  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  was  called  Sbvatvs- 
coNsuLTUM  Macbdonianum,  Vlpian.  enforced  by  Vespasian,  Su^L 
I L    To  this  crime  Horace  alludes.  Sat.  1 2. 3>.  14. 
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^by  the  consul  Marcellus,  703,  That  no  one  should  be  allowed 

to  stand  candidate  for  an  office  while  absent ;  thus'taking  from  Cae- 
sar the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  Pompeian  law  ;  {Casari privu 
legium  eripiens^  vel  btntficinm  populi  adimens  ;)  also,  That  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  should  be  taken  from  the  colony  of  the  Jiovumcomwny 
which  CsBsar  had  planted,  Suet.  Jul.  28.  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  35, 

Legts  CLODIJE,  by  the  tribune  P.  Clodius,  A.  U.  695. 

1.  That  the  com  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  people 

for  six  asses  and  a  iritns  the  bushel,  should  be  given  gratis,  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  25.    Ascon.  in  Cic.    See  p.  168. 

2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate,  or  in- 
flict any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any  man,  who  was.  not  first  openly  accus- 
ed and  condemned  by  their  joint  sentence,  Cic.  ibid. — in  Pis.  5.  Dio. 
xxxviii.  13. 

^3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or  observe  the 

heavens,  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public  business  :  and* 
in  short,  that  the  JChan  ami  Fusian  law  should  be  abr&gated.  (See 
p.  84.)  Cic.  Vat.  6.  7.  9.  Stxt.  15.  26.  Prov.  Cons.  19.  Ascon,  in 
Pis.  4. 

'  4.  That  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  (co/Ze^ofta)  of  arti- 
ficers in  the  city,  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should  be  restor- 
ed, and  new  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Suet.  Jul.  42. 

These  laws  were  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  following : 
—5.  That  whoever  had  taken  the  Kfc  of  a  citizen  uncondemned 
and  without  a  trial^  should  be  prohibited  from  fire  and  water ;  by 
which  law  Cicero,  although  not  named,  was  plainly  pointed  at ; 
VelL  ii.  45*  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob,  his  banishment 
was  expressly  decreed  by  a  second  law,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  18.  19.  20; 
post  red.  in  Sen.  2.  5.  &c. 

Cicero  had  engaged  Ninius,  a  tribune,  to  oppose  these  laws,  but 
was  prevented  from  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artful  conduct  of  Clo- 
dius, Dio.  xxxviii.  15.  and  Pompey,  on  whose  protection  he  had  rea- 
son to.rely,  betrayed  him,  ibid.  17.  Plutarch. — Cic.  Atl.  *x.  4.  Cae- 
sar, who  was  then  without  the  walls  with  his  army,  ready  to  set  out 
for  his  province  of  Gaul,  offered  to  make  him  one  of  his  lieutenants ; 
but  this,  by  the  advice  of  Pompey,  he  declined,  Dio,  xxxviii,  l& 
Crassus,  although  secretly  inimical  to  Cicero,  ibid,  yet  at  the  per- 
suasion of  his  son,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero,  Cic.  Q.fr.  il, 
9.  did  not  openly  oppose  him,  Cic.  Sext.  17.  18.  But  Clodius  de- 
clared that  what  he  did  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Triumviri,  Cic. 
8ext.  16,  18.  and  the  interpositiort  of  the  senate  and  Eqtiites,  wlio,  to 
the  number  of  20,000,  changed  their  habit  on  Cicero's  account,  Cie. 
post  red.  ad  Quirit.  3.  was  rendered  abortive  by  means  of  the  con- 
suls, Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Ceesar,  and  Gabinius,  the  creature  of 
Pompey,  Cic.  Sext,  11.  12.  13.  &c.  Cicero,  therefore,  after  seve- 
ral mean  compliances,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  criminal,  Dio, 
xxxviii.  14.  and  even  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Pompey,  Cic, 
AU.  X,  4,  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end  of 
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March,  A.  U.  695.  He  was  prohibited  from  coming  within  468 
miles  of  Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  any  person 
who  entertained  him,  Cic.  Att.  iii.  4.  Dio,  xxxviii.  17.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  Thessalpnica  in  Macedonia,  Cic.  Plane.  41.  Red.  m 
Senat,  14.  His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  the  country  were  burnt, 
and  his  furniture  plundercd,  ibid.  7.  pro  Dom,  24.  Cicero  did  not 
support  his  exile  with  fortitude  ;  but  showed  marks  of  dejection,  and 
uttered  expressions  of  grief,  unworthy  of  his  former  character,  Dio^ 
xxxviii.  18.  Cic.  Ati.  iii.  7.  8.  9.  10.  11.  13.  15.  19.  &c.  He  was 
restored  with  great  honour,  through  the  influence  of  Fompey,  by  a 
very  unanimous  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  a  law  passed  at  the  Co- 
ndtia  Centuriata^Aih  August,  the  next  year,  Cic.  Ait.  iv.  X.post  red, 
od  Quir.  7.  in  Senat.  II.  Mil.  20.  Pis.  15.  Dio.  xxxix.  8.  Had  Cicero 
acted  with  as  much  dignity  and  independence,  after  he  reached  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  as  he  did  with  industry  and  integrity  in  as- 
piring to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his  safety  to  any  one. 

— —6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should  be  taken  from  Ptole- 
my, and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  8.  FeW. 
ii.  45.  the  reason  of  which  law  was  to  punish  that  king  for  having  re- 
fused Ciodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  when  taken  by  the  pirates, 
and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the  way,  by  appointing  him  to  execute 
this  order  of  the  people,  that  he  might  not  thwart  the  unjust  pro- 
ceedings of.  the  tribune,  nor  the  views  of  the  triumviri^  by  whom 
Ciodius  was  supported,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  18.  28.  Dom.  25.  Dio.  xxxviii. 
30.  xxxix.  22. 

7.  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who  had  fa- 
voured Ciodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  of  Macedonia  .and 
Greece  was  by  the  people  given  to  the  former,  and  Syria  to  the  lat- 
ter, Cic.  ibid.  10.  24.  in  Pis.  16. 

8.  Another  law  was  made  by  Ciodius  to  give  relief  to  the 

private  members  of  corporate  towns  {municipiorum)^  against  the 
public  injuries  of  their  communities,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  30. 

9.  Another,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele,  at  Pesinus  in 

Fhrygia,  of  his  office,  Cic.  Sext.  26.  de  resp.  Harusp.  13. 

Lex  COELIA  iabellaria  perducllionis,  by  Coelius,  a  tribune.  See 
p.  86. 

Leges  CORNELIiE,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  dictator, 
A.U.672. 

1.  De  proscriptione  et  proscriptis,  against  his  enemies,  and 

ui  favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  first  introduced  tiie  method  of  pit)- 
scription.  Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after  having  conquered 
the  party  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fixed  up  on  tables  in  the 
public  places  of  the  city,  with  the  promise  of  a  certain  reward  {duo 
talenta)  for  the  head  of  each  person  so  proscribed.  New  lists  {labu" 
Ice  proscriptionis)  were  repeatedly  exposed,  as  new  victims  occurred 
to  his  memory,  or  were  suggested  to  him.  The  first  list  contained 
the  names  of  40  senators,  and  1600  equites,  Appian.  B.  Civ.  i.  409. 
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Incredible  numbers  were  massacred,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through 
all  Italy,  Dio,  Fragm.  137.  Whoever  harboured  or  assisted  a  pro- 
scribed person  was  put  to  death,  Cic,  in  Ferr,  i.  47.  The  goods  of 
the  proscribed  person  were  confiscated,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  JImer.  43. 
44  in  RulL  iii.  3.  and  their  children  declared  incapable  of  honours, 
VtlL  Pat.  ii.  28.  Cic.  in  Pis.  2.  The  lands  and  fortunes  of  the  slain 
-vrere  divided  among  the  friends  of  Sylla,  ScUlust.  Cat.  51.  who  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  preferments  before  the  legal  time,  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  1* 

De  MuNiciPiis,  That  the  free  towns  which  had  sided  with 

Marius  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  right  of  citizens  ; 
the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done,  {Quia  jure  Romano 
cicitas  nemini  invito  adimi  poterat,)  pro  Dom.  30.  Csecin.  33. 

Sylla  being  created  dictator,  with  extraordinary  powers,  by  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Interrex^  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  by  cen- 
turies, Appian.  B.  civ.  \.  411.  and  having  there  got  ratified  whatever 
he  had  done,  or  should  do,  by  a  special  law,  {sivt  Valeria,  me 
Cornelia,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  43.)  Cic.  in  Rxdl.  iii.  2.  next  pro- 
ceeded to  regulate  the  state,  and  for  that  purpose  made  many  good 
laws. 

2.  Concerning  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  (see  p.  98.)  the 
provinces,  (see  p.  42.)  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  (see  p.  125.) 
That  t\\ejudices  should  be  chosen  only  from  the  senators :  That  the 
priests  should  be  elected  by  their  respective  colleges,  Ascon.  ad  Cic^ 
Divin.  in  Vtrr.  S. 

3.  Concerning  various  crimes :— rfc  Ma jestate,  Cic.  in  Pis.  21. 
pro  Clueni.  35.  ad  Fam.  iii.  II.  (see  p.  143.) — de  Repetundis,  Ctc. 
pro  Rabir.  3.  (see  p.  113.) — de  Sicarus  et  Yeneficis,  those  who 
killed  a  person  with  weapons,  or  poison  ;  also,  who  took  away  the 
life  of  another  by  false  accusation,  &c. — One,  accused  by  this  law, 
i^as  asked  whether  he  chose  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice 
or  by  ballot ;  {pafam  an  clam.)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  20. — de  Incendi- 
ARiis,  who  fired  houses ; — dc  Parriciois,  who  killed  a  parent  or 
relation  ;  de  Falso,  against  those  who  forged  testaments  or  any  other 
deed ;  who  debased  or  counterfeited  the  public  cOin,  {qui  in  aurum 
viiii  qmd  addiderint  vel  adulterinos  nummos  fecerint,)  &c.  Hence 
this  law  is  called  by  Cicero,  Cornelia  Testahentaria,  nummaria, 
in  Verr.  i.  42. 

The  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally,  aqua  et  ig* 
nis  interdiction  implying  banishment. 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expense  of  enter- 
tainments, Gell.  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sal.  ii.  13. 

There  were  other  leges  CORNELIiE,  proposed  by  Cornelius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  686 :  That  the  praetors  in  judging  should  not  va- 
ry from  their  edicts.  (See  p.  1 10.)  That  the  senate  should  not  de- 
cree about  absolving  any  one  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,  with- 
out a  quorum  of  at  least  two  hundred,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus,  when  tribune,  A.  U.  454. 
That  the  senate  should  authorize  the  comitia  for  electing  plebeian 
magistrates,  Aiir.  Vict.  37.  Cic,  de  Clar.  Orat.  14. 
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Legts  CURIATiE,  made  by  the  pe6ple  assembled  by  curuz.  See 

Lex  DECIA,  A.  U.  443,  That  Duumviri  navaleg  should  be  cfea-» 
ted  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet,  Liv,  ix.  30. 

Lex  DIDIA,  sttmptiuiria^  A.  U.  610»  limiting  the  expense  of  eiH 
tertainments,  and  the  number  of  guests :  That  the  sumptuary  laws 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians ;  and  not  only  the  master  ci 
the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should  incur  a  penalty  for  their  of^ 
fence,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  DOMITIA  de  sacerdotits^  the  author,  Cn.  Domitius  Alieno- 
barbus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650,  That  priests,  (i.  e.  the  pontifices^ 
augureSf  and  decemviri  sacris  faciendia,)  should  not  be  chosen  by 
the  colleges,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people,  (see  p.  91.)  Suet,  Ner^ 
2.  Cfc,  RxdL  ii.  7.  The  Panti/ex  Maximus  and  Curio  Maximius 
were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  always  chosen  by  the  people, 
Liv.  XXV.  5.  xxvii.  8. 

Lex  DUILIA,  by  Duilius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  304,  That  whoever 
left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate  from  whom 
there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  Z<tr.  iii.  35. 

Lex  DUILIA  M JENIA  de  unciario  fanore.  A,  U.  396.  fixing  the 

interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent.  Liv.  vii.  16. ^Another,  making 

it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people  at  a  distance  from 
the  city,  ibid. 

Lex  FABIA  de  plagio  vel  plagiariis,  against  kidnapping,  or  steal- 
ins  away  and  i*etainins  freedmen  or  slaves,  Cic.  pro  Rabir,  perd.  3. 
odQuinct.  Fr.  i.  2.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a  fine  ;  but  after- 
wards to  be  sent  to  the  mmes ;  and  for  buying  or  selling  a  freeboro 
citizen,  death. 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others,  were 
also  called  Plaoiarii,  Martial,  i.  53. 

^Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Spectator es  that  attended 

candidates  when  canvassing  for  any  ofllice.     It  was  proposed,  but 
did  not  pass,  Cic.  pro  Murcen.  34. 

The  Spectatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  di»» 
tinguished  from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on  them  at 
their  house  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away ;  and  from  the  Dc- 
DUCTORES,  who  also  went  down  with  them  to  the  Forum  and  Cam- 
pus  Martins ;  hence  called  by  Martial,  Antahbulonis,  ii.  81.  CtV. 
de  pet.  cons.     See  p.  81. 

Lex  FALCIDIA  testamentaria,  A.  U.  713,  That  the  testator 
should  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  person 
whom  he  named  his  heir.     Paul,  ad  leg,  Falced. — Dio.  xlviii.  33. 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  U.  588,  limiting  the  expenses  of  one  dw  at 
festivals  to  100  asfies,  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius  C!en- 
Tussis ;  on  ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty  ;  and  on  all  other 
days,  to  ten  asses :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be  served  up, 
(ne  quid  valucriwn  vel  volurre  poneretur,)  except  one  hen,  and  that 
not  fattened  for  the  purpose,  (qtr^t  non  aUUis  esset,)  Gell.  ii,  24,  Ma- 
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cuoh.  Sal.  iu  13.  (quod  dtinit  camU  tranalatumf  ptr  omnes  leges  um» 
6Wiwt/.)PIin.x.  50.  8.  71. 

Le9  FLAMINIA,  A.  U.  521.  about  dividing  among  the  soldierf 
the  lands  of  Picenum,  wheace  the  Galli  Stnones  had  been  expeQ- 
ed ;  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various  wars,  Polyb.  ii.  31. 
Cfc.  Sen.  4. 

Le^  FLA  VIA  agraria^  the  author  I^.  Flavius,  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
€0&  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers ;  which 
excited  so  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune,  supported  by  Pom* 
pey,  had  the  haniiness  to  commit  the  consul  Metellus  to  prison  for 
opposing  it,  Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii.  50.  Civ.  Ait,  1.  18.  19.  ii.  1. 

Leges  FRUMENTARIiE,  laws  for  the  distribution  of  c<mi 
among  the  people,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis  ;  the  ctiief 
of  which  were  the  Sempronian,  Apuleian,  Cassian,  Clodian,  and  Oo- 
tavian  laws. 

Lex  FURIA,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  U.  385,  about  the  crea* 
tion  of  the  curule  sBdiles,  Liv.  vi.  42. 

Lex  FUFIA,  A.  U.  692,  That  Clodius  should  be  tried  for  violating 
the  sacred  rights  of  the  Bona  Dea^  by  the  praetor,  with  a  select 
bench  of  judges,  and  not  before  the  people,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13.  14.  16.  Thus  by  bribery  he  pro- 
cured his  acquittal,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  FULYIA,  A.  U.  628.  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the  cite 
to  the  Italian  allies ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appiatu  de  bell.  civ.  L  371. 
VaL  Max.  ix.  5. 

•  Lex  FURIA  vel  Fusia^  (for  both  are  the  same  name,  lAv.  iiL  4. 
Quinctiiian.  i.  4.  13.)  de  testameniisy  That  no  one  should  leave  by 
way  of  legacy  more  that  1000  asses,  and  that  he  who  took  more 
should  pay  fourfold,  Cic.  in  Ferr.  i.  42.  pro  Balb.  8.  Theophil.  ad 
Instit.  iL  22.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  might  leave 
what  legeides  he  pleased. 

Lex  FURIA  ATILIA,  A.  U.  617,  about  giving  up  Mancin^s  to 
the  Nuraantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace,  without  the  order 
of  the  people  or  senate,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  80. 

Lex  FUSIA  de  comitiis.  A.  U.  691,  by  a  prsetor.  That  in  the  Co* 
m«/ta  7Vi6ii/a,  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe-should  vote 
separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank  might  be  known, 
Ufio.  xxxviiL  8. 

Lex  FUSIA  vel  Furia  CANINIA,  A.  U.  751,  limiting  the  number 
of  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
which  any  one  possessed :  from  two  to  ten,  the  half,  from  ten  to 
•thirty,  the  third,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred,  the  fourth  part ;  but  not 
above  a  hundred,  whatever  was  the  number.  Vopisc.  Tacit.  11. 
Paul.  Sent.  iv.  15.  See  p.  45. 

Leges  GABINIiE,  by  A.  Gabinius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  685,  That 
Pompey  should  take  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates 
with  extraordinary  powers,  {cum  imperio  extraordinariOf)  Cic.  pro 
leg.  Manil.  17.  Dio.  xxxvi.  7.     That  the  senate  should  attend  to  the 
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hearing  of  embassies  the  whole  month  of  February,  Cic.  ad  Qumef. 
Fr.  ii.  2.  13.  That  the  people  should  give  their  votes  by  ballot, 
and  not  viva  voce  as  formerly,  in  creating  magistrates.  (See  p.  87.) 
That  the  people  of  the  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow 
money  at  Rome  from  one  person  to  pay  another,  {versuram  facere^) 
Cic.  Att  v.21.vi.  2. 

There  is  another  Gkibinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro,  in 
his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it  capital  to  hold  clan- 
destine assemblies  in  the  city,  c.  19.  But  this  author  is  thought  to 
be  supposititious.     See  Cortius  on  Sallust, 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  careful  to 
prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,  (hetari(B,)  which 
they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  sedition,  P/»fu 
£/).  X.  43. 94.  On  this  account,  Pliny  informs  Trajan,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  directions  he  had  prohibited  the  assemblies  of  the  Chris- 
tians, Id.  97.  76. 

Lex  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A.  U.  681,  confirming  the  right  of 
citizenship  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
(dc  consilii  senUniia,)  had  granted  it,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  14. 

Leo?  GENUCIA,  A.  U.  411,  That  both  consuls  might  be  chosen 
from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  vii.  42.  That  usury  should  be  prohibited : 
That  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  be 
invested  with  two  offices  in  one  year.  Ibid. 

.  Lex  GENUCIA  iEMlLIA,  A.  U.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail  in  the 
right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii*  3. 

Lex  GLAUCIA^  A.  U.  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to  the 
Equites.  Cic  de  clar.  Orator.  62. — De  repetundis.     See  Lkx  Sbr- 

VILIA. 

Lex  GLICIA,  de  inofficioso  testamenio.     See  p.  61. 

Lea  HIERQNICA,  \elfrumenlaria,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  containing 
the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Roman  people  ia 
Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  husbandmen.  It  had  been  prescribed 
by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his  tenants,  {iis  qui  agros  regis  co* 
lerent^)  and  was  retained  by  the  Praetor  Rupilius,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  among  the  laws  which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians,  when 
that  country  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  Verr.  liL 
8.  10.  It  resembled  the  regulations  of  the  censors,  (Legss  Censo- 
RiJE,)  in  their  leases  and  bargains,  (m  locaiionibus  ei  pactionibus^) 
and  settled  the  manner  of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
the  tithes,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  28. 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  U.  704,  That  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  (Pcwi- 
peiani)  should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  Cic.  Phil,  xiii.  16. 

Lex  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Tarratia,  a  vestal  virgin, 
because  she  had  given  in  a  present  to  the  Roman  people,  the  Cam- 
p/us Ttburlinus^  or  Martitis  :  That  she  should  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  {testahilis  esset),  be  discharged  from  her  priesthood  (exoti- 
gurari  posset),  and  might  marry,  if  she  chose,  Gell.  vi.  7, 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  That  the  nxmdina  or  market-days,  which 
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used  to  be  held  asferics  or  holidays,  should  be  fasli  or  court  days : 
Thai  the  country  people,  who  came  to  town  for  market,  ipight  then 
get  their  lawsuits  determined,  {lites  componerent,)  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

/.ex  HORTENSIA,  de  pUbiscitis.     See  p.  29.  91.  157. 

X#«a?  HOSTILIA,  defuriis,  about  theft,  is  mentioned  only  by  Jus- 
tinian, Instit.  iv.  10. 

litx  ICILIA,  de  tribunisy  A.  U.  261,  That  no  one  should  contra- 
dict or  interrupt  a  tribune,  (inierfari  tribuno,)  while  speaking  to  the 
people,  Dionys.  vii.  17. 

^Another,  A.  U.  267,  de  Aventino  pvblicando.  That  the  Aven- 

tine  hill  should  be  common  for  the  people  to  build*  upon.  Id,  x.  32. 
Liiv.  iii.  13.  It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of  the  decemviri^ 
that  this  law,  and  those  relating  to  the  tribunes,  (LEGES  SACRA- 
TiE,)  should  not  be  abrogated,  Liv.  iii.  32. 

Lex  JULIA,  de  civitate  sociis  ei  Lalinis  dandct ;  the  author  L. 
Julius  Caesar,  A.  U.  663,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be 
given  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies,  who  chose  to  accept  of 
it,  {qui  ei  legi  fundi  fieri  vellent,)  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  Gell.  iv.  4.  See 
p.  41.  67. 

Leges  JULIiE,  laws  made  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus : 

1.  By  C.  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  first  consulship,  A.  U.  694, 

and  afterwards  when  dictator : 

Lex  JULIA  Agraria,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania  and 
Stella,  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three  children  or  more, 
Cic.  pro  Plane.  5.  Alt.  ii.  16.  18.  19.  Veil,  ii.  44.  Dio.  xxxviiL 
L4r7. 

When  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consulate,  gave  his  nega- 
tive to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  Forum  by  force.  And  next 
day  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being  supported,  he 
\¥a8  so  discouraged,  that  during  his  continuance  in  office  for  eight 
months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  without  doing  any  thing,  but 
interposing  by  his  edicts,  [ut^  quoad  potestdte  abiret,  domo  abditus 
nihil  aliud  quam  per  edicla  obnuntiaret,)  Suet  Jul.  20.  Dio.  xxxviii. 
6.  by  which  means,  while  he  wished  to  raise  odium  against  his  col- 
league, he  increased  his  power.  Veil.  ii.  44.  Metellus  Celer,  Cato, 
and  his  great  admirer  {cemulator)  M.  Favonius,  at  first  refused  to 
swear  to  this  law ;  but  constrained  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
annexed  to  it,  which  Appian  says  was  capital,  de  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  434. 
they  at  last  complied,  Dio.  xxxviii.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Cato.  Minor. 
This  custom  of  obliging  all  citizens,  particularly  senators,  within  a 
limited  time,  to  signify  their  approbation  of  a  law  by  swearing  to 
support  it,  at  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Marius,  (See  Leges  Ap* 
puleia,)  was  now  observed  with  respect  to  every  ordinance  of  the 
people,  however  violent  and  absurd,  £)io.  xxxviii.  7.  Cic.  Sext.  28. 
-de  Public ANis  terlid  parte  pecuni(£  debited  relevandis^  about 


remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  stipu- 
lated to  pay,  Suet.  ibid.  Cic.  pro  Plane.  14  Dio.  ibid.  Appian.  B. 
Civ.  ii.  435.    See  p.  32.     When  Cato  opposed  this  law  with  his 
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i^nial  firmness,  Ca5sar  ordered  him  to  be  hurried  away  to  priflon ; 
but  feariqg  lest  such  violence  should  raise  odium  against  him»  he 
desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose  and  free  him,  Plutarch,  in 
CcRs. 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato  opposed  the  former  law 
in  the  senate,  xxxviii.  3.  So  Suet.  Cm.  20.  GelL  iv.  10.  When 
many  of  the  senators  followed  Cato,  one  of  them,  named  M.  Petre- 
ius,  being  reproved  by  Cassar  for  going  away  before  the  house  was 
dismissed^  replied,  ''  I  had  rather  be  with  Cato  in  prison,  than  here 
with  CsBsar,"  ibid.     See  p.  24. 

^For  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia.    This 

law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus  ;  but  Csesar  so  frightened  him 
with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account  for  his  conduct  in  Asia 
that  he  promised  complianoe  on  his  knees,  Suet,  ibid. 

' de  Provinciis  ordinandis  ;  an  improvement  on  the  Cor^ 

nelian  law  about  the  provinces ;  ordaining  that  those  who  had  been 
prsetors,  should  not  command  a  province  above  one  year,  and  those 
who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  years,  Cic.  Phil.  1.  8.  Dio. 
xliii.  25.  Also  ordering  that  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Athens,  and  all 
Greece,  should  be  free  and  use  their  own  laws,  Cic.  in  Pis.  16. 

-^-dc  Sacerdotiis,  restoring  the  Domitian  law,  and  permit- 
ting persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence,  Cic.  ad  Brut.  5. 

-JuDiciARiA,  ordering  the  judices  to  bo  chosen  only  from 

the  senators  and  equites,  and  not  from  the  tribuni  ceranV,  Suet  Jul. 
41.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

de  Rehktundis,  very  severe  {acernma)  against  extortion. 

It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7.  in 
Pis.  16.  21.  37.  Sext.  64.  pro  Rabir.  Posth.  4.  Vatin.  12.  ad  Attic. 
v.  10.  <Jr  16.  Suet.  Jul.  43. 

de  Leoationibus  liberis,  limiting  their  duration  to  five 

years,  (see  p.  29.)  Cic.  Jlit.  xv.  11.  They  were  called  libera  qvJbd, 
cum  velisy  introire^  cxire  liceat^  ibid. 

de  Vi  PUBLICA    ET    PRIVATA,  ET  DE  MAJESTATE,    Cic.   PkU. 

1.8.  9. 

de  Pecuniis  mutUis,  about  borrowed  money.     See  p.  50. 

Dio.  xli.  37.  xlii.  51.     Ccbs.  B.  C.  iii.  1.  20.  42. 

de  Mono  pecunur  possidenda,  that  no  one  should  keep  by 

him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sura,  (lx  sestertia,)  Dio.  xli.  38.  Tacii^ 
Annal.  vi.  16. 

^About  the  population  of  Italy,  That  no  Roman  citizen  should 

remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in  the  army,  or  in  public 
business ;  that  at  least  a  third  of  those  employed  in  pasturage  should 
be  free-bom  citizens :  Also  about  increasing  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  dissolving  all  corporations  or  societies,  except  the  ancient 
ones,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  physicians,  and  professors 
of  the  liberal  arts,  ire.  Suet.  42. 

~-de  Resibuis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  who  retained 
any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  Maman.  I  4*  §  3,  ad 
leg.  Jid. 
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ie  LiBERis  PR08CRIPT0RUM,  That  the  children  of  those  pro- 
scribed by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  preferments,  Suet,  Jul. 
4U  which  Cicero,  when  consul,  had  opposed,  Cic.  in  Pis.  2. 

Sum PTU ARIA,  Suet.  Jul.  42.  Cic.  ad  AiL  xiii.  7.  fam.  viLQ^. 

ix.  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies  profesti ;  300  on  the  ka« 
lends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals  ;  1000  at  marriage-feasts^ 
{nuptiis  et  repotHs,)  and  such  extraordinary  entertainments.  Gellius 
ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus,  ii.  24.  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
enacted  by  both,  Dio.  liv.  2.  By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius, 
the  allowance  for  an  entertainment  was  raised  in  proportion  to  its 
solemnity,  from  300  to  2000  Hs.  Gell.  ibid. 

de  venefidis^  about  poisoning,  Suet.  Ner.  33. 

3.  The  Leges  JULI^  made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly  : 

Concerning  marriage,  {de  maritandis  ordinibus,  Suet.  Aug. 
34.  hence  called  by -Horace  lex  marita,  Camu  Secul.  v.  68.)  Iav. 
Epil.  59.  Suet.  89. 

■  de  Adulteriis,  et  depudicilia,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31. — de  ambitu^ 
Suet  34  against  forestalling  the  market,  (nequis  contra  annonam  ft" 
cerit^  societatemve  coierit,  qud  annona  cariorjiat^  Ulpian.) 

de  TuTORiBus,  That  guardians  should  be  appointed  for  or- 
phans in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Atilian  law,  Justin.  Inst, 
de  Atil  tut. 

Lex  JULIA  THEATRALfs,  That  those  equiles^  who  themselves, 
their  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an  eques^  should  sit 
in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Roscian  Jaw  to  that  order,  Suef. 
Aug.  40.  Plin,  xxxiii.  2.  s.  8. 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  Leges  Julia,  which  occur  on- 
ly in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Cassar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing  them 
to  a  certain  form.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  designs  of  that 
wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death,  Suet.  Jul.  44. 

Lex  JUNIA,  by  M .  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  627,  about 
expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.  See  p.  73.  Against  extortion, 
ordaining,  that  besides  the  litis  cestimatio,  or  paying  an  estimate  of 
the  damages,  the  person  convicted  of  this  crime  should  suffer  ba- 
nishment, Paterc.  ii.  8.     Cic.  pro  Balb.  11. 

Ajiother,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus,  thie  consul,  A.  U.  644.  about 

diniinishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers  should  serve, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  JUNIA  LICINIA,  or  Junta  et  Licinia,  A.  U.  691.  enforcing 
the  Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Sext.  64. 
Vatin.  14.  Att.  iv.  16.  ii.  9. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  U.  771.  concerning  the  manumis- 
sion  of  slaves.    See  p.  45. 

Lex  LABIENA,  A.  U.  691,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  and  re- 
storing the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests  ;  which  paved 
the  way  for  Csasar^s  beii^  created  Pontifex  Maximus^  Dio.  xxxviL 

23 
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37.  By  this  law,  two  of  the  colleges  named  the  candidates,  and  the 
people  chose  which  of  them  they  pleased,  Ctc.  Phil,  ii.  2. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  663.  That  at 
the  Circensian  games,  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden  crown,  and 
his  triumphal  robes  ;  and  in  the  theatre,  the  praUxia  and  a  golden 
crown  ;  which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only  once.  Paterc  ii.  40. 

Lex  LiETORIA,  A.  U.  292.  That  the  plebeian  magistrates 
should  be  created  at  the  Comilia  Tributa,  I<iv.  ii.  56.  57. 

Another,  A.  U.  490.  against  the  defrauding  of  minors,  (con- 

tra  adolesceniium  circumscripiionemy)  Cic.  Off.  iii.  15.  By  this  law 
the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  nO  one  below 
that  affe  could  make  a  legal  bargain,  {slipulari,)  Plant.  Rud.  v.  3. 
25.  whence  it  is  called  Lex  Quina  hcennaria,  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3. 
68. 

Leges  LICINI^,  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  a  city  praetor,  A.  U.  545. 
fixing  the  day  for  the  ludi  ^pollinareSf  which  before  was  uncertain, 
Liv.  xxvii.  23. 

^by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  608.    That  the 

choice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college  to  the  peo* 
pie  ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Cic.  de  JImic.  25. 

This  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  Forum,  w^hen  he  spoke  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly,  ( primum  inslituit  in  fortmx 
versus  agere  cum  populo,)  ibid.  But  Plutarch  says  this  was  first  done 
by  Caius  Gracchus,  Plut.  in  Graccfu 

by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  U.  377.  That  no  one  should  pos- 
sess above  500  acres  of  land,  Liv.  vi.  35.  nor  keep  more  than  100 
head  of  great,  or  five  hundred  head  of  small  cattle,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  h  But  Licinius  himself  was  soon  after  punished  for  violating 
his  own  law,  Liv.  vii.  16. 

by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  iEbutian  law,  Ctc.  pro 

Dom.  20. 

Lex  LICINIA,  de  sodaliiiis  et  de  ambitus  A.  U.  698.  against  bri- 
bery, and  assembling  societies  or  companies  for  the  purpose  of  can- 
vassing for  an  oflice,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  15.  16.  In  a  trial  for  this  crime, 
and  for  it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  {edere)  the  jury- 
men (judices)  from  the  people  in  general,  (ex  omni  populo,)  ibid.  17. 

Lex  LICINIA  sumptuaria^  by  the  consuls  P.  Licinius  Crassus  the 
Richf  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  A.  U.  656.  much  the  same  with  the  Fan- 
nian  law :  That  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  more  served 
up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one  pound  of  salt  meat, 
{scUsamentorum  :)  but  as  much  of  the  fiiiits  of  the  ground  as  every 
one  pleased,  Macrob.  ii.  13.  Gell.  ii.  24. 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  U.  422.  That  the  legionary  tribunes 
should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but  by  the  consuls  and 
prsBtors,  Liv.  xlii.  3L 

Lex  LICINIA  SEXTA,  A.  U.  377.  about  debt.  That  what  had 
been  paid  for  the  interest  (quod  wuris  pemnmcraium  ^set)  should 
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be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  pidd  in  three  yeari 
by  equal  portions,  Liv,  vi.  35.  That  instead  of  Diatmviri  for  per- 
forming sacred  rites,  Decemviri  should  be  chosen,  part  from  the 
patricians,  and  part  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  vi.  11.  That  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  created  from  the  plebeians,  ibid,  vi.  35.  See 
p.  106. 

Lex-  LICINIA  JUNIA,  or  Junta  et  Licintay  by  the  two  consuls, 
A.  U.  691.  enforcing  the  lex  Cicilia  Didia,  Cic  in  Vat.  14.  whence 
both  laws  are  often  joined,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Sext.  64  Att.  ii.  9. 
IF.  16. 

Lex  LICINIA  MUSIA,  A.  U.  658.  That  no  one  should  pass 
for  a  citizen  who  was  not  so,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  11.  pro  Balb.  21.  24. 
which  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  Italic  or  Marsic  wars,  Jlscon, 
in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  LIVIiE,  proposed  by  M.  Liyius  DRUSUS,  a  tribune,  A. 
U.  662,  about  transplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  granting  com  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low  price  ;  and  also 
that  the  judices  should  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  senators  and 
equitesj  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  .of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  upright  in- 
tentions ;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those,  whose  interests  were 
diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  the  attempt ;  being  mur- 
dered by  an  anknown  assassin  at  his  own  house,  upon  his  return 
from  the  Forum,  amidst  a  number  of  clients  and  friends.  No  in- 
quiry was  made  about  his  death.  The  stales  of  Italy  considered 
this  event  as  a  signal  of  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force 
what  they  could  not  obtain  voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in 
the  contest  in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romans,  although 
upon  the  whole  they  had  the  advantage,  were  obliged  to  grant  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  their  allies,  and  afterwards  to  all  the 
states  of  Italy,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  373.  cj'-c.  Veil.  PaL  ii.  15.  Liv. 
Epit.  71.  Cic:  Brut.  28.  49.  62.  pro  Rabir.  7.  Plane.  14.  Dom.i9. 

This  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mixing  an 
eighth*part  of  brass  with  silver,*  Plin.  xxxiii.  33. 

But  the  laws  of  Drusus  {leges  Livice,)  as  Cicero  says,  were  soon 
abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  (uno  versiculo  senatds 
puncio  temppris  sublatw  sunt,  Cic.  de  legg..  ii.  6.  Decrevit  ejiim  sena-^ 
tilis  Philippo  cos,  referente.  Contra  auspicia  latas  videri.) 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  mo- 
ther of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATIA,  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  A.  U.  675. 
That  a  person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cic,  pro  C<zL 
i.  29.  festivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used  to  be  held,  Cic^ 
Act.  in  Verr.  10. 

Lex  MiENIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  467.  That  the  senate  should 
ratify  whatever  the  people  enacted,  Cic.  in  Brut.  14.     See  p.  29. 

Lex  MAJESTATIS,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the  people^ 
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and  afterwards  tigainst  the  emperor,  Comelia^  ^e.  Cic.  in  Pis.  SI 
Tacit  Ann.  iv.  34. 

Lex  M  AMILIA,  de  lim%tibu$  vel  de  regundis  Jinibus  agrortmit  for 
regulatinff  the  bounds  of  farms ;  i^bence  the  author  of  it,  C«  Maim- 
lius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  642.  got  the  surname  of  Limitanus.  It  or* 
dained,  That  there  should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  five  feet  broad 
left  between  farms ;.  and  if  any  dispute  happened  about  this  matter* 
that  arbiters  should  be  appointed  by  the  preetor  to  determine  it 
Tlie  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  required  three,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  21. 

Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  those  who  had 

received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  SalL  Jug,  40. 

Lex  MANILLA,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manilius,  A.  U. 
687.  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  praetor,  de  leg.  Manil.  and  by 
CsBsar,  from  different  views ;  but  neither  of  them  was  actuated  by 
laudable  motives,  Dio.  xxxvi.  26. 

— ^^ — Another  by  the  same,  That  freedmen  might  vote  in  all  the 
tribes,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.  whereas  formerly  they  voted  in  some  one 
of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  (See  p.  90.)  But  this  law  did  not 
pass,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  MANILIANiE  venalium  vendendorum^  not  properly  laws, 
but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  to  prevent 
fraud,  Ctc.  de  Oral.  i.  5.  58.  called  by  Varro  ACTIONES,  dt  Re 
Bust,  ii.  5.  II.  They  were  composed  by  the  lawyer  Manilius,  who 
was  consul,  A.  U.  603. 

The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling,  were  by  the  Romans  used 
in  their  most  solemn  transactions  ;  as,  in  emancipation  and  adoption^ 
marriage  and  testaments,  in  transferring  property,  &lc. 

Lex  MANLIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  558.  about  creating  the  7Vi- 
wnviri  Epnlones,  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  Cic.  de  Orat  iii.  19. 

de  ViOESiMA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  396.  Liv.  viL  16.  See  p.  65. 

Lex  MARCIA,  by  Marcius  Sensorinus,  that  no. one  should  be 
made  a  censor  a  second  time,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol.    . 

-- — de  Slatiellatibus  vel  Statiellis,  that  the  senate  upon  oath 
should  appoint  a  person  to  enquire  into,  and  redress  the  injilRries  of 
the  Statielli  or  -ates,  a  nation  of  Liguria,  Liv.  xlii.  21. 

Lex  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  U.  634.  about  mak- 
ing the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia  (pontes)  narrower,  Cic.de  legg.  iii.  17. 

Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  691.  That  those 
commanders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  .order  to  obtain  a  triumph, 
wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the  number  of  the  enemy 
slain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing :  and  that,  when 
they  returned  to  the  city,  they  should  swear  before  the  city  quses- 
tors  to  the  truth  of  the  account  which  they  had  sent,  Faler.  Max. 
ii.  8.  1. 

Lex  MEMMIA  vel  REMMIA ;  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  or  in 
what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained,  That  an  accusation  siiould 
not  be  admitted  against  those  who  were  absent  on  account  of  the 
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public,  VaUr.  Max.  iiu  7.  9.  SimI.  Jul.  23.  And  if  any  one  was 
convicted  of  false  accusation  {calumnutf)  that  he  should  be  branded 
on  the  forehead  with  a  letter,  Cic  pro  Rose.  Am.  19.  20.  probably 
with  the  letter  K,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  was  written 
Kaluvmmi. 

Lex  MENENIA,  A.  U.  302.  That  in  imposing  fines,  a  sheep 
should  be  estimated  at  ten  assts^  and  an  ox  at  one  hundred,  Ftsiui 

m  PflCULATUS. 

Lex  MEN8IA,  That  a  child  should  be  held  as  a  foreigner,  if  ei* 
ther  of  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were  Romans  and 
married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of  the  father,  {pairem 
tcqituniur  liberty  Liv.  iv.  4.)  and  if  unmarried,  of  the  mother,  ulpian. 

Lex  METILIA  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  516.  That  Minucius,  mas- 
ter of  horse,  should  have  equal  command  with  Fabius  the  dictator, 
Liv.  zxii.  25.  26. 

^Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  535.  giving  di- 

rdctors  to  fullers  of  cloth  ;  proposed  to  the  people  at  the  desire  of 
the  censors,  (quam  Q.  Flaminius  L.  Mmilius  censor es  dedere  adpo^ 
pi^wnferendam,)  Plin.  xxxv.  17.  s.  57. 

4. Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos,  a  praetor,  A,  U.  694.  about 

freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes,  (rsXv;,  vectigaliaf)  Dio.  xxxvii. 
61.  probably  those  paid  for  goods  imported,  (portoriumf)  Cic.  Att. 
il  16. 

Leges  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one  of  these 
it  was  provided.  That  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance  enlisted  into  a  le* 
gbn,  commanded  by  a  tribune,  whom  he  could  prove  to  be  inimical 
to  him,  he  miffht  go  from  that  legion  to  another,  Cic.  pro  Flacco.3Sl\ 

Lex  MINUCIA,  de  triumviris  mensariisf  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  537. 
about  appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  mddey,  Liv.  xxxiii.  21. 

L^ges  NUM^,  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned  by  different  an* 
thors :  That  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  with  com  and  a  salted 
cake,  ifruge  et  salsa  mala,)  Plin.  18.  2.  That  whoever  knowingly 
killed  a  free  man,  should  be  held  as  a  parricide,  Festus  in  Qujbsto* 
RES  Parricidii  .*  That  no  harlot  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno ; 
and  if  she  did,  that  she  should  sacrifice  a  ewe  lamb  to  that  goddess 
with  dishevelled  hair,  Id.  in  Pellices,  GelL  iv.  3.  That  whoever 
removed  a  landmark  should  be  put  to  death,  {qui  terminum  exar^* 
Aasetf  el  ipsum  et  boves  sacros  esse,)  Fest.  in  Tcrmino  :  That  wine 
.  abould  not  be  poured  on  a  funeral  pile,  Plin.  xiv.  12.  &c. 

Lex  OCTAVIA  frumentaria,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  633.  abrogate 
ing  the  Sempronian  law,  Cic.  in  Brut.  62.  and  ordaining,  as  it  is 
thought,  that  com  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a  price  to  the  peo* 
pie.    It  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero,  Off.  ii.  21. 

Lex  OG ULNl  A,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  453.  That  the  number  of 
the  pofUifices  should  be  increased  to  eight,  and  of  the  augurs  to  nine; 
and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of  the  latter,  should  be  chosen 
firom  the  plebeiaivi,  Liv.  x.  6.  9. 

Lex  OpPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  540.    That  no  woman  shookl 
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have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment 
of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  Ifi  the  city,  or  in  anj 
town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  occasion  of  a  public  sacri*^ 
iice,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1.  Jbdt.  Ann.  iii.  33. 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred'^be  most 
complete  authority,  Ftslus  in  voce,  asi  that  was  called  optimum  jta 
which  bestowed  complete  property. 

Lex  ORCHIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  566.  limitirtg  the  number  of 
guests  at  an  entertainment,  Fest.  in  Opsonitavere,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  OVINIA,  That  the  censors  should  choose  the  most  worthy 
of  all  ranks  into  the  senate,  F^stus  in  Prateriti  Senatores, 
Those,  who  had  borne  offices,  were  commonly  first  chosen  ;  and 
that  all  these  might  be  admitted,  sometimes  more  than  the  limited 
number  were  elected,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  PAPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  688.  that  foreigners  should  be 
expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name  forced  to  re* 
turn  to  their  cities,  Cic.  Off,  iii.  11.  pro  Balh.  23.  Arch.  5.  Att.  iv. 
16.  Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPiE a,  about  the  manner  of  choosing  {capienda) 
vestal  virgins,  GelL  i.  12.  The  author  of  it,  and  the  times  when  it 
passed,  are  uncertain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPiEA,  de  marithndis  ordinibus^  proposed  by  the 
consuls  Papius  and  Poppseus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  U.  762. 
enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  law.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  25.  28.  The 
end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and  repair  the  desolation  oc- 
casioned by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
nobility,  and  consisted  of  several  distinct  particulars,  (Lex  Satura.) 
It  proposed  certain  rewards  to  marriage,  and  penalties  against  ce- 
libacy, which  had  'always  been  much  discouraged  in  the  Roman 
state,  Fal.  Max.  ii.  9.  Liv.  xlv.  15.  Epit.  59.  Suet.  Aug.  34.  &.89. 
Dio.  Ivi.  3.  4.  Gell.  i.  6.  v.  19.  and  yet  greatly  prevailed,  ibid.  ^ 
Plin.  xiv.  proam.  Senec.  consol  ad  Marc.  19.  for  reasons  enumerated. 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  185.  Ill,  &c.  Whoever  in  this  city  had  three  chil- 
dren, in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces  five,  was 
entitled  to  certain  privileges  and  immunities.  Hence  the  famous 
JUS  TRIUM  LIBERORUM,  so  often  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Mar- 
tial,  &C.  which  used  to  be  granted  also  to  those  who  had  no  children, 
first  bv  the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  13. 
X.  2.  96.  Martial,  ii.  x.  94*  92.  not  only  to  men,  but  likewise  to  wo- 
men, Dio.  Iv.  2.  Suet.  Claud.  19.  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  13.  vii.  16.  x.  2.  95. 
96.  The  privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption 
from  the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  Plin. 
Ep.  viii.  16.  and  a  treble  proportion  of  com.  Those  who  lived  in 
cehbacy,  could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of  their  near- 
est relations,  unless  they  married  within  100  days  after  the  death  of 
the  testator :  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy,  (legatum  omne,  vel  soli* 
dum  capere.) .  And  what  they  were  thus  deprived  of,  in  certain  cases 
fell  as  an  escheat  (eaducum)  to  the  exchequer  (Jisco}  or  prince^ 
private  purse,  Juvenal  ix.  88.  &c. 
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Ltx  PAPIRIAj.by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  563.  diminishmg  the  weight 
of  the  a8  one  half,  Plin.  xxxiil  3. 

by  a  praetor,  A.  U.  421.  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city 

.without  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people  of  Acerra,  Liv.  viii.  17. 

^by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  That  no  edifice,  land,  or 

altar  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  49. 

^A.  U.  325.  about  estimating  fines,  Liv.  iv.  30.  probably  the 

same  with  Lex  M enema. 

' That  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause,  Fest.  in 

Sacramentum. 

by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  623.  That  tablets  should  be  used  in  pass- 
ing laws,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  16. 

^by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  623.  That  the  people  might  re-elect  the 

same  person  tribune  as  often  as  they  chose ;  but  it  was  rejected, 
Cic.  de  Amic.  25.  Liv.  Epii,  59. 

Instead  of  Papirius,  they  anciently  wrote  Papisius,  Cic.  Fam.  ix. 
21.  So  Valesius  for  Valerius,  Auselius  for  Jlurelius,  &c.  Varro,  de 
LaL  ling.  i.  6.  Festus.  QuinctiL  i.  4.  Ap.  Claudius  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  letter  R,  probably  from  his  first  using  it  in  these  words, 
D.  i.2.  2.  36. 

Lex  PEDIA,  by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  U.  710.  decreeing  banish- 
m.ent  a^inst  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  VelL  Pat.  ii.  69. 

Lex  PEDUCiE  A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  640.  against  incest,  Cic.  de 
NaL  Deor.  iii.  30. 

Lex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pis^dania,  That  if  a  quadruped  did  any 
hurt,  the  owner,  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or  give  up  the 
beast,  PaulL  Sent.  i. 

Lex  PiETELIA  de  ambitu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  397.  That  candi- 
dates should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meetings,  for  the 
sake  of  canvassing,  Liv.  vii.  15. 

de  NExis,1by  the  consuls,  A.  U.  429.  That  no  one  should  be 

kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  deserved  it,  and  that 
only  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  bylaw:  That  creditors 
should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the  persons  of  theur 
debtors,  Liv.  viii.  28. 

de  Peculatu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  566.    That  inquiry  should 

be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  King  Antiochus 
and  his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it- had  not  been  brought  into  the 
public  treasury,  Liv.  xxxviii.  54. 

Lex  PETREIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  668.  That  mutinous  soldier* 
should  be  decimated,  i.  e.:That  every  tenth  man  should  be  selected 
by  lot  for  punishment,  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p.  457. 

Lex  PETRONIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  813.  prohibiting  master* 
from  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  Modestin.  ad 
Ug.  Cornel,  de  sicar. 

Lex  PINARIA  ANNAUS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  622.  What  it 
was  is  uncertain,  Cic.  de  Orat.  n.  65. 
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L€x  PLAUTIA  vel  PLOTIA,  by  a  tribune,  A*U.  664-  That  the 
judices  should,  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators  and  equites  ;  and 
some  also  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  law  each  tribe  chose  annu- 
ally fifteen  (quinos  dtnos  srjffragio  creabani^)  to  be  judiees  for  t)>at 
year,  in  all  525.  Some  read  quino»  creabant ;  thus  making  them  the 
same  with  the  Centumviri,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  ComtL 

PLOTIA  de  rt,  against  violence.     Cic.  pro  Mil.  13.  Fam, 

▼iii.  8. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  viy  by  Pompey,  when  sole  consul,  A.  U.  701; 
That  an  inquiry  should  be  made  akiout  the  murder  of  Clodius  and 
the  Appian  way,  the  burning  the  senate-house,  and  the  attack  made 
on  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the  interrex,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  et  Ascon. 

de  Ambitu,  agamst  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  with 

the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments,  ibid.  Dio.  xxxix.  37. 
xl,  52. 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the  length  of 
them  limited :  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence  ;  on  which  the  accuser  ¥ra8 
to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge  ;  the  criminal  three 
for  his  defence,  ibid.  This  regulation  was  considered  as  a  restraint 
on  eloquence.  Dialog,  de  orator.  38. 

Lex  POMPEIA,  judidaria,  by  the  same  person ;  retaining  the 
Aurelian  law,  but  ordaining,  That  the  judices  should  be  choaen 
from  those  of  the  highest  fortune,  {ex  amplissimo  censu,)  m  the  dif- 
fin^nt  orders,  Cic.  in  Pis.  39,  Phil.  i.  8.  Ascon.  in  Cic. — Quam  in 
judice  eiforiuna  speclari  deberet,  et  dignitas,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  20. 

de  CoMiTiis,  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand  candi- 
date for  an  office  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  Julius  Caesar  was  ex** 
pessly  excepted.  Suet.  'Jul.  28.  Dio.  xl.  66.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ. 
ii.  p.  442.-  Cic.  Ait.  viii.  3.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

ie  repetundis,  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  441. — De  parricidis,  1.  i. 


fhe  regulations  which  Pompey  prescribed  to  the  Bithynians,  were 
also  catled  Lex  POMPEIA,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83.  113.  UK 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitate,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  consul, 
A.  U.  665.  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Italians,  and  the 
Qatli  Cispadani,  Pfin,  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILIA,  about  choosing  the  vestal  virgins,  Gell.  1. 13. 

Lex  PORCIA,  by  P.  Porcius  L«ca,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  454.  That 
no  one  should  bind,  scoui^e,  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,  Liv.  x.  9.  Cic. 
pro  Rabir.perd.  3.  4.  Verr.r.  63.  Sallust.  Cat.  51. 

Lex  PUBLICIA,  vel  Publida  de  lusu^  against  playing  for  money 
at  any  game,  but  what  required  strength,  as.  j^^oftny,  Vtmnmjf ,  /«rp* 
ing,  &c.  /.  3,  D.  de  aleat. 

i>a:  PUBLILIA.     See  p.  29. 92. 

Lex  PUPIA,  by  a  tribune.  That  the  senate  should  not  be  held  on 
emaitial  days,  G'c.  ad  fratr.  ii.  2.  13.  and  that  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
binary,  their  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  die  hearing  of  embB»» 
8iea>  Cic.  Fam.  I  4. 
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Iax  QUTNCTIA,  a.  U.  745.  about  th«  punMimerrt  of  those  4ho 
hurt  or  spoiled  the  aqusducts  or  public  resen'oirs  of  W^ter,  FHiii^ 
de  ajuxduct. 

Lex  R£GIA,  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus.  S^e  p.  9X: 
Lex  REMMIA ;  see  hx  MEMMIA. 

^^geit  REGIiE,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  Cic.  Tus€,  qkassL  vL  t 
which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Papirius,  or,  as  ii  wa9  an- 
ciently written,  Papisius,  Cic.  Fant.  ix.  21.  soon  after  the  expulsibitf 
of  Tarqnin,  Dionys,  iii.  36.  whence  they  were  called  jus  civiU  PA- 
PIRIANUM;  and  soine  of  them,  no  doubt»  were  copied  into  (h6' 
Twelve  Tables. 

Lex  RHODIA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians  cd6^' 

ceming  naval  aflfuirs,  (which  Cicero  greatly  Commends,  pro  leg, 

Ahnil.  18.  and  Strabo,  lib,  14.)  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  hj 

the  Romans.    But  this  is  certain  only  with  respect  to  one  ChEiufli6;  ot 

jactu^  about  throwing  goods  overboard  in  a  storm. 

Le^'^ii  de  REPETUNDIS ;  .^citia,  Caipurnia,  Cacilia,  0>tite.m,^ 
Julia,  Junia,  Pompeiu,  Serrilia. 

Lex  ROSCIA  iheairalis,  detennining  the  fortune  of  the  eqiiitei^' 
and  appointin^r  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre,  (see  p.  34.)  0/& 
pro  Murasn.  19.  Juvenal,  xiv.  323.  Liv.  EpiL  99.  AhirU  v.  8.  DiofJ 
xxxvi.  25.  By  this  law,  a  certain  place  in  the  theatre  was  assiffri^' 
to  spendthrifts,  {decoctoribm,)  Cifi.  Phil.  ii.  18.  Tho  passing- ckT this 
law  occasioned  great  tumults,  which  were  allayed  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cicei'o  the  consul,  CIc.  JltL  ii.  1.  Plut.  in  Cic.  to  which  Viigtl  i# 
supposed  to  allude,  ^n.  i.  125. 

Lex  RUPILI  A,  or  more  properly  decreium^  containing  the  ttgd^' 
lations  prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Prsetor  Rupilius,  v^ith  tHe 
advice  of  ten  ambassadors,  G'c.  Vtrr^  xl  13.  15.  according  to  a  de* 
cree  of  the  senate,  hi,  16. 

I^e^fs  SACRATiE :  Various  laws  were  called  by  that  name, 
chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the  Mons  Sactr,  C\tL 
pro  Cornel  because  the  person  who  violated  them  was  consecrated' 
to  some  god,  PeHus,  Cic  de  Offir.  iii.  31.  pro  Ralh.  14.  15.  //«gg%  il 
7.  Lav.  ii.  8.  33.  54.  iii.  55.  xxxix.  5.  There  was  also  a  \Ax  ^AvkkXiL 
uiLx  rARi^,  That  the  name  of  no  soldier  should  be  erased  from'  the' 
muster-roll  without  his  own  consent,  Ltr.  vii.  4L  8o  among  the 
^qui  and  Volsci,  Liv.  iv.  26.  the  Tuscans,  ix.  39.  the  Ligures,  Livi 
xxxvi.  3.  and  particularly  the  Samnites^  ix.  33.  among  wbot^,  thoe^' 
were  called  Sacraii  milites,  who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain'cath« 
find  with  particular  solemnities,  x.  48. 

Lex  SATURA,  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct  paiiictt- 
lars  of  a  different  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been  enacted  sepa- 
rately, Feslus. 

Lex  SCATINIA,  vel  Scaniinia  de  nefanda  z>/»«er«,  by  atribtirt^,  the 
ycSir  uneertain,  against  illicit  amours,  Cic.  Fam.  viiL  14:  Phil.  iiL  6l 
Jiaehal.  il  43.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a  heavy  fine;  Qtfygclil 
tv.  SL  yil  4.  SxtUDomiL  &  but  it  was  afterwanLi  made  cat»ilBL 
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Lex  8CRIB0NIA,  by  «  tribune,  A.  U.  601.  about  restmingthe 
Lusilani  to  freedom,  Liv,  Epit.  49.  Ctr«  in  Brut.  33. 

■Another,  He  servitulum  usucapionibw^  by  a  consul  under  Aur^ 
gustus,  A.  U.  719.  That  the  right  of  servitudes  should  not  be  ac- 
auired  by  prescription,  /.  4  D.  de  Vsucap,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro  Cadn,  26. 

I^ges  SEMPRONIiE,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  Cic.  PhiL. 
I  7. 

1.  TIB.  GRACCHI  Agraria,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A.  U.  620L 
That  no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land  ;  and  that 
three  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among  the  pooreir 
people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extent,  Liv.  Epit.  58.  PluL  in 
Gracch.  p.  837.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  355. 

— — ae  CiviTATE  Italis  danda.  That  the  fi-eedora  of  the  state 
should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc.  ii.  2.  3. 

de  HjRRBDiTATB  ATTALi,  That  thc  money  which  Attalus  had.- 

left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided  among  those  citizens, 
who  got  lands,  to  purchase  the  instruments  of  husbandly,  lAx.  Epit^ 
68.  Plul.  in  Gi-acch. 

These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  destruction  oq 
the  author  of  them.  Of  course  they  were  not  put  in  executioo, 
ibid. 

2.  C.  GRACCHI  Prumentaria,  A.  U.  628.  That  com  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  at  a  triens  and  a  semis,  or  at  |}  of  an  as,  a  f?io« 
diuSf'or  peck  ;  and  that  money  should  be  advanced  from  the  public 
treasury  to  purchase  corn  for  that  purpose.  The  granaries  in  which 
this  corn  was  kept,  were  called  Horrka  Semproma,  Cic.  pro  Sexi^ 
48.  Ttiscul.  Quoist.  iii.  20.  Brut.  62.  Off.  ii.  21.  Liv.  Epit.  58.  60. 

J^oie.  A  triens  and  semis  are  put  for  a  dextans^  because  the  Ro- 
mans had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dtxtans.  . 

de  Phovincus,  That  the  provinces  should  be  appointed  for 

the  consuls  every  year,  before  their  election,  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons*  2. 
pro  Balb.  27.  Dom.  9.  Fam.  i.  7. 

de  CAFrrs  c  ivium.  That  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on  tbe 

life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  Ra^- 
bir.  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  5. 

dt  Ma«istratiru9,  That  whoever  was  deprived  of  his  oflic^ 

by  the  people,  should  ever  after  be  incapable  of  enjoying  any  other, 
Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

-— "-JuniciARiA,  That  the  jndices  should  be  chosen  from  the 
eqviteSf  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly,  Jlpp.an.  de  BelL  Cir. 
L  363.  Dio.  xxxvi.  88.  Cic.  V'err.  i.  13. 

^Against  corruption  in  the  jWice,?,  (Nequis  judicio  circuii*- 

TENiRETUR,)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  55.  Sylla  a(\erwards  included  this  iq 
his  law  dt  fclso. 

de  Cbnturiis  evocandis.  That  it  should  be  determined  by. 

lot  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote,  Sallust.  ad  Ca^s.  de  Rqu 
Qrd.    Seep.  85. 
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■  ■  »ffe  MfLiTiBuSy  That  clothes  should  be  afibrded  to  soldiers  by 
the  public,  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  on  that  acc6unt 
from  their  pay ;  also,  That  no  one  should  be  forced  to  enlist  below 
the  age  of  seventeen,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

' -ie  Vns  muniendis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the  public 

roadi,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,  at  smaller  distances, 
stonss  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their  horses,  ibid,  for  it  appears 
the  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  stirrups  ;  and  there  were  wooden 
hordes  placed  in  the  Campus  Martlus^  where  the  youth  might  be 
tniined  to  mount  and  dismount  readily,  yeget.  i.  18,  Thus  Viiyl, 
Corpora  saltn  suhjiciunt  in  equos^  iEn.  xii.  288. 

Cuius  Gracchus  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or  moving 
about,  while  haranguing  the  people,  and  of  exposing  the  right  arm 
bare,  Dio.  Fragm.  xxxiv.  90.  which  the  ancient  Romans,  as  the 
Greeks,  used  to  keep  within  their  robe,  {vcsle  continere,)  Quinctil. 
xi;  3.  138. 

Lex  SEMPRONIA  defanore^  by  a  tribune,  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi,  A.  U.  560.  That  the  interest  of  money  should  be 
regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and  Latins  as  among 
Rom:in  citizens.  The  cause  of  this  law  was  to  check  the  fraud  of 
u^arers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the  name  of  the  allies,  {in  socioB 
nomina  transcribebant^)  at  higher  interest  than  was  allowed  at  Romet 
/i».  XXXV.  7. 

Lex  kERVILiIA  Agraria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  a  tribune,  A. 
U.  690.  That  ten  commissioners  should  be  created  with  absolute 
power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic  ;  to  buy 
and  sell  what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at  what  price,  and  from  whom 
they  chf>33  ;  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the  citizens  ;  to  settle 
new  colonies  wherever  they  judged  proper,  and  particularly  in  Cam- 
pania, &c.  But  this  law  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  the  consul,  Cic,  in  Hull. — iVi  Pis,  2. 

da  CiviTATE,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  praetor,  A.  U.  653, 

That  if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  senator,  and  got 
hiivi  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same  place  among  the  citizens 
which  the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  24. 

de  Rbi'ETundis,  by  the  same  person,  ordaining  severer  pe- 
nalties than  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the  defendant  should 
hare  a  second  hearing,  {ut  reus  comperendinaretur,)  Cic.  Verr.  i,  9, 
Rabir.  Posthum.  4. 

SERVILIA  JuDiciARiA,  by  Q.  Servilius  Coepio,  A.  U.  647. 

That  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  eqtdtek 
alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the  Sempronian  law,  should 
bs  shared  between  the  senators  and  erjuiles,  Cic.  Brut.  43*  44.  86. 
de  Orat.  ii.  53.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  60. 

Ux  SICINIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  662.  That  no  one  should 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people,  /7i- 
onjfi.  tii.  17. 

Lex  SIL1A,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures.  Festus,  m 

P0BL1CA  PONDERA. 


Lex  jSILVANI  et  CARBONIS,  by  two  tribunest,  A.  U.  OH  That 
wbojeyer  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  confederate  statey, 
^  be  had  ^  house  in  Italy  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  gave  in  hi^ 
name  to  the  prsetor,  {apud  pratorem  profiierttur^)  within  sixty  days, 
^e  rf^pald  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Jlrch.  4 

Lex  SULPICIA  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A.  U,449.  That 
^  one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the  order  of  the 
y^r^i^te,pr  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ix.  46. 

Lf:$  SULpiCIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  553.  ordaining  war  to  bf 
proclaiqied  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Liv.  xxxi.  6. 

Leges  SULPICIiE  de  art  alieno,  by  the  tribune  Serv.  SulpiciuSr 
4-  U.  665.  That  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above  2000  dena- 
^ :  That  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a  trial,  should  be  re- 
f^Ue^  :  That  the  Italian  aljies,  who  had  obtained  the  right  of  citi* 
zepSf  and  had  been  formed  into  eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distri- 
buted  through  the  thirty- five  old  tribes  :  Also,  that  the  manumitted 
flaves  {cives  Hberlini)  who  used  fiirmerly  to  vote  only  in  the  four 
city  tribes,  might  vote  in  all  the  tribes:  that  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  should  be  taken  from  Kylla,  and  given  to 
Marius,  Plutarch,  in  Sylla  ct  Mario ;  Liv,  EpxL  77.  Ascon.  m  Ctr. 
FaUrc.  ii.  la* 

feut  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  returning  to 
Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Marius  and  Sulpicius, 
with  their  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city.  Sulpicius,  being  bcti-ay- 
ed  by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and  slain ;  Sylla  rewarded  the 
slave  with  his  liberty,  according  to  promise ;  but  immediately  after 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  betraying  his 
m^ter,  ibid. 

Leges  SUMPTUARIiE ;  Orchia,  Fannia,  Didia,  Lieinia,  Cor* 
%eli€tf  ^milia^  Antia,  Julia, 

Leges  TABELLARIiE,  four  in  number.    See  p.  86. 

Lex  TALARI  A,  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments,  (ut  ne 
kMifraudemfaciam  talaria,  that  I  may  not  break,  &c.)  Plaut,  MiK 
gior.  ii.  2.  9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  et  Cnssmfrvmeniaria.     See  Lex  Cassia. 

Lex  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  291.  about  limiiing  the 
powers  of  the  consuls*  It  did  not  pass  ;  but  after  great  contentiont 
gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri,  Liv.  iii.  9.  10.  &c. 

Leges  TESTAMENTARliE,  Cornelia,  Furia,  ^'oconia. 

Lex  THORIA  de  Vectigalihus,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  646.  That 
QO  one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands  in 
Italy  which  he  possessed,  {agrnm  pvblicum  vecligali  Uxaxii,)  Cic. 
Brut.  36.  It  also  contained  certain  regulations  about  pasturage,  dU 
Orat.  ii.  70.  But  Appian  gives  a  different  account  of  this  taw^  df 
]^etL  Civ.  i.  p.  366. 

Lex  TITIA  de  gutnstoribus,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think,  A.  IT. 
448.  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that  they  should 
determine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Qic.pro  Murmn.  8« 
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•  rji't^^  Ifttnriuwf,  wainst  rcceivipe  mosey  or  fr«iWl9  for 
pleading,  Ausoii.  Epiffr.  89.  7£rd(.  Annal.  xi.  13.  inhere  sont  reed 
iM«im1  of  Cinciam,  Tiiiam. 

— AORARiA,  what  it  was  is  not  known,  GV.  JU  Orat.  ii.  11.  i» 
legg.  ii.  6.  12. 

•de  Lusu,  similar  to  the  Publician  law. 

rf«  TuTuRiBus,  A.  U.  722,  the  same  with  the  Julian  law,  an<^ 

as  some  think,  one  and  the  same  law,  Justin.  Instil,  de  Attil.  1\4. 

Lex  TRCBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U,  6{)8.  assi^ing  provinoea 
to  the  consuls  for  five  years ;  Spain  to  Pompey ;  Syria  and  the  PQr« 
tbiao  war  to  Crassus ;  and  prolonging  CoBsar's  command  in  Gaul  for 
an  ei]ua|  time,  Dio.  xxxix.  33,  Cato,  for  opposing  this  law,  was 
hd  to  prison,  Liv.  Epii,  104.  According  to  Dio,  he  was  only 
dr^ffged  from  the  assembly,  xxxix.  34. 

de  TuiBUNis,  A.  U.  305.  Liv,  iii.  64.  62.    See  p.  120. 

Zrta;  TRIBUNITIA,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune.  Cic.  in 
Bull.  ii.  8.  Liv.  iii.  56.  or  the  law  restoring  their  power,  Cie.  Actio 
prim,  in  Vtrr.  16. 

Uz  TRIUMPHALIS,  that  no  one  should  triumph,  who  had  not 
killed  &000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Valtr.  Max.  ii.  8. 

Ijex  TULLIA  rfe  Anbitv,  by  Cicero,  when  consul,  A«  U.  690l 
adding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery,  banishment  for 
ten  years,  Dio,  xxxvii.  29. — and.  That  no  one  should  exhibit  showa 
of  gladiators,  for  two  ^eai^s  before  he  stood  candidate  for  an  office, 
unless  that  task  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  testament  of  a  friend, 
Cic.  VuU  15.  Sexi.  64.  Jiiur.  32. 34.  &c. 

r de  Lbqatiovc  LiukHA,  limiting  the  continuance  of  it  to  a 

year,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii,  8. 

I^  VALERIA  de  provocatione.    See  p.  100. 

— — dfe  FoRMiAM'i,  A.  U.  562,  about  giving  the  people  of  Foiv 
mias  the  right  of  voting,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36. 

de  Sulla,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  interrcx,  A.  U.  671.  cre- 
ating Sulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts,  which  Cicero  calls  the 
most  unjust  of  all  laws,  Cic.  pro  Ridl.  iii.  2.  S.  Rose.  43.  de  Legg* 
i  15. 

de  QuADRANTE,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A.  U.667, 

That  debtors  should  be  dischai^d,  on  paying  one- fourth  of  their 
debts,  Paitrc.  \u  23.    See  p.  50. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  iribuiis  Comitiis,  See  p.  29.  Da 
iribunis,  again$$t  hurtiug  a  tribune,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Lex  VARIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  662.  That  inquiry  should  be 
made  about  those,  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian  allies  had 
tnken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Cic.  Brut.  56.  89.  7iac» 
Qwzst.  ii.  ^4.  f^aUr.  Max.  v.  2. 

L«x  VATINIA  de  PR0VINMI3.    Sec  p.  103* 

T^de  alternis  consilils  rejiciendis^  That  in  a  trial  for  extortioBt 
both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject  all  the  jfuA'eea 
•c jury.;  wJheceas,  form^ly  they  oouU  v^&ci  only  a  fewt  wboat 
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places  the  prvtor  supplied  by  a  new  choice,  {tubsartUionet)  Cie.  in 
Vat.  11. 

He  CoLOMi^,  That  Caesar  should  plant  a  colony  at  Aovoej-» 

mum  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  SueL  Jul,  28. 

I^grs  DEVI,  P/o/m,  Lutatia,  1/  JtJia. 

Lex  YlARIA.Ht  vm  iiu\ii£ndis,  by  C.  Cum,  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
70S.  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  Cic.  Fam.  rnu 
8.  By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax  imposed  on  car* 
riages  and  horses,  adAiiic.  vi.  1. 

Lex  VILLIA  ANNALIS.    See  p.  97. 

Lex  VOCONIA,  de  HfRKDirA'iiKus  mulienim^  by  a  tribune,  A# 
U.  384.  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir ;  (Nk  qois  n«* 

neuSai    VIRGINEM  NKQUl£  1ILM.1EHEM    FACKRbT,)     CtV.   yfTT*  \.  42.    UOr 

leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  to  his  heir  or  heirs,  c. 
43.  dt  SenecU  5.  Balb.  8.  But  this  law  is  supposed  to  have  refer- 
red chiefly  to  those  who  were  rich,  {qui  esseni  censi,  i.  e.  pectmiosi 
vel  ciassici^  those  of  the  first  class,  Jiacon.  in  Cic.  GeiL  vii.  13.)  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  opulent  families. 

Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one  left  his 
fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a  daughter  or  other 
female  relation ;  but  his  friend  cotild  not  be  forced  to  do  so  unless  he 
inclined*  CtV.  de  fin.  ii.  17.  The  law  itself,  however,  like  many 
others,  on  account  of  its  severity,  fell  into  disuse,  Geli.  xx.  1. 

.  These  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the  claasica* 
Augustus,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  empire,  Tucil.  Ann.  i.  2. 
eontinued  at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the  ancient  form,  which  were  so 
many  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty,  {vestigia  morienlis  libertatix^)  aa 
Tacitus  calls  them  :  but  he  aAerwards,  by  the  advice  of  MecsenaSv 
Die.  lii.  gradually  introduced  the  custom  of  giving  the  force  of  laws 
to  the  decrees  of'^^thc  senate,  and  even  to  his  own  edicts.  Tacit.  JlnuaL 
m.  38.  His  successors  improved  upon  this  example.  The  ancient 
manner  of  passing  laws  came  entirely  to  be  drop|)€d.  The  decreet 
of  the  senate,  indeed,  for  form's  sake,  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  published ;  but  at  last  these  also  were  laid  aside,  and 
everv  thing  was  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  prince. 

The  emperors  ordained  laws — 1.  By  their  answers  to  the  appli* 
cations  made  to  them  at  home,  or  from  the  provinces,  (;>£rR£- 
8CRIPTA  ad  L1BEIJ.0S  svpplices  pistolas,  vel  preces.) 

2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in  court,  {per 
DECRETA,)  which  were  either  iNTERtocuTonv,  i.  e,  such  as  re- 
lated to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which  might  occur  in  the  pro* 
cess ;  or.  Definitive,  i.  e.  such  as  determined  upcm  the  merits  of 
the  case  itself,  and  the  whole  question. 

3.  By  their  occasional  ordinances,  (per  EDICT  A  vel  CON- 

STITUTIONES,)  and  by  their  instructions  (per  MANDATA,)  to 
their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  coMtHiUiont  were  either  general^  respectilkg  the  public  at 
kife ;  or  jpecta/,  lelatiog  to  one  person  only,  and  therefore  properly 
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M\ed  PRIVILEGIA,  privileges ;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  56. 57  but  in  a  i 
diflerent  from  that  in  which  it  was  used  under  the  republic  See  p* 

The  three  great  source.s  therefore,  of  Roman  jurisprudence  were 
the  laws,  (LEGK8,)  properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
(SENATUS  CONSULT  A,)  and  the  edicts  of  the  prince,  (CON* 
STITUTIONKS  PR1NCIFALE8.)  To  these  may  be  added  the 
edicts  of  the  magistrates,  chiefly  the  praetors,  called  JUS  HONO- 
RARIUM, (sec  p.  110.)  the  opinions  of  learned  lawyers,  (AUCTO- 
RITAS  vel  RESTONSA  PRUDENTUM,  xd  Juris  comullorum, 
Cic.  pro  Muraen.  13.  Caecin.  24)  and  custom  or  long  usage,  (CON- 
SUETUDO  vei  Mas  MAJORUM,  Cell,  xu  18.) 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books^ 
{Ovid.  Trist.  i.  7.  Martial,  iii.  2.)  used  to  be  written  with  vermillioo 
[ruhricu  vcl  minio  :)  Hence  RUBRIC  A  is  put  for  the  Civil  law ;  thus, 
Ruhrica  vttavU^  the  laws  have  forbidden,  Pert.  v.  90.  Alii  ae  aid  Aii* 
BUM  (i.  ejus  pratorium,  quia  pntiorts  edicta  sua  in  albo  propoi^^* 
bani^)  ac  ruhricas  (i.  e.  jus  livile)  transluUrunl^  Quinctil.  xii.  a  11. 
Hence  Juvenal,  Perlege  rubras  majorum  leges^  Sat.  xiv,  193. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  different 
lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  Hermogenes^  who 
flourished  under  C<)nstantine.  Their  collections  were  called  CO- 
DEX GREGORIANUS  and  CODEX  HERMOGENI ANUS.  But 
these  books  were  composed  only  by  private  persons.  The  first  col- 
lection made  by  public  authority,  was  that  ol  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sfus  the  younger,  published  A.  U.  438.  and  called  CODEX  THEO- 
DOSIANUS.  But  it  only  contained  the  imperial  constitutions 
from  Constantine  to  his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  an  hundred 
years. 

It  was  the  emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  first  reduced  the  Roman 
law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose,  he  employed  the  assist- 
ance of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  constitutions, 
A-  U.  529,  called  CODEX  JUSTINIAN  US, 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing  that  was 
vseful  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time,  which  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  20(K)  volumes.  This  work  was  executed  by 
Tribonian  and  sixteen  associates  in  three  years,  although  they  had 
been  allowed  ten  years  to  finish  it  It  was  published,  A.  D.  533* 
under  the  title  of  Digests  or  Pandects,  (PANDECTiE  vel  DIGE8- 
TA.)    It  i$  sometimes  called,  in  the  singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect. 

The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  or  first  principles  of 
the  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Tribonian,  Theophilus^  and 
Dorotheus,  and  called  the  Insliiults,  (INSTITUTA.)  This  book 
was  published  before  the  Pandects^  although  it  was  composed  after 
them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and  coo* 


titflM)  s»fr€tA  t]^Bg§  iiicofisist^m  WiCh  tiM  Pekitcif,  Tribofvictof  diMl 
<Rh^  four  inen  were  employed  te  correct  it.  A  n^w  <*<w/^  thJ^refot^ 
was  published,  xvi.  Kal  Dec.  A.  D.  534,  called  CODEX  REPEtt 
TiE  PRiELECTONIS,  and  the  former  code  declared  to  be  of  no 
Anther  authority.  Thus  in  six  years  was  completed  what  i^  catl^ 
CORPUS  JURIS,  the  body  of  Roman  law. 

But  when  liew  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of  th6  abor^ 
ibentioned  books,  new  decisions  became  i^ecessary  to  supply  ii^Kitt 
was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous.  These  \^ert  after; 
Wards  published  under  the  title  of  Mvels,  (THOVELhJE  dc.  eori^if^ 
tUtionee^)  not  only  by  Justinian,  but  also  by  some  of  the  succeeding  . 
emperors.  So  that  the  Corpus  Juris  Romani  Gviiis  is  made  up  tf 
fh^  books,  the  Intliiults^  Pandects  or  Digests,  Code,  arid  /Ayotts, 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  fou^  books,  each  bodk  ini6  several 
Htits  or  chapters,  and-  each*  title  into  paragi'aphs  (§)  of  which  tM 
fiWl  is  not  numbered  ;  thus,  Inst.  lib.  i.  /?V.  t.princip.  or  morfS  short'* 
ly,  I.  I.  10.  pr.     So,  lust,  t  i.  tif.  x.  §.  2. or,  1.  1.  10.  2. 

The  Pandects  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into  sdv^l 
titles :  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distinguished  by  itoA- 
bers ;  and  son^etimes  one  law  into  beginning  {princ.  for  princifitrkm) 
tfTid  paragraphs  ;  tijus,  D.  1.  1.  5.  t.  e.  Digest,  first  book,  first  title^ 
fifth  law.  If  the.  law  is  divided  into  paragraphs,  a  fourth  rtuthbi^ 
must  be  added  ;  thus,  D.  48.  5.  13.  pr.  or  48.  5.  13. 3.  Sometimes 
the  first  word  of  tjie  law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandebttf 
Kre  often  marked  by  a  double//  thus,  f. 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects,  by  Book, 
Title,  and  Law  :  The  Novels  by  their  number,  the  chapters  of^  thai 
liumber,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any  ;  as,^yor.  115.  c.  3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received  through  the 
Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until  the  taking  ofCon- 
stlintinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  14S3.  In  the  west,  it  was  in  » 
great  measure  suppressed  by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations ; 
till  it  was  revived  in  Italy,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  IRNERIUS, 
who  had  studied  at  Constiontinople,  and  opened  a  school  at  Bologna 
under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  I.  Emperor  of  Crermany.  He  wait 
attended  by  an  incredible  number  of  students  from  all  parts,  who 
propagated  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  civil  law  through  niosf 
countries  of  Europe ;  where  it  still  continues  to  be  of  great  author 
rity  in  courts  of  iustice,  and  seems  to  promise,  at  leiast  in  point  of 
legislation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  famous  prediction  of  the  ftheiehl 
Romans^  concerning  the  eternity  of  their  empire.* 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ROiMANS. 

Tub  Judicial  Proceedings  (JUDICIA)  of  the  Romans  werd'ciitheH 
Priwte  or  Public^  or,  as  we  express  it^  Civil  6t  Criminal :  (Otitfite 

*  The  decbioiu  of  the  Conrts  in  Grtat  Britain,  and  in  the  United  Statei,  §t0m  td 
beeonKantly  epprosimatingto  the principlea of  t)ie Roman  CHril  Law.  la  Admkal* 
It  Aasei.  it  Is  the  chief  giUde  oTthe  joiti^ 
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jitdicia  aut  distrahtndaruni  controversiarum  aut  puniendorum  maUJi' 
ciorum  causA  reperia  sunt,)  Cic.  pro  Coecin.  2, 

1.  {JUDICM  PRIVATA,)  CIVIL  TRIAIJS. 

JUDIC/A  PRIVATA,  or  Civil  trials,  were  concerning  private 
causes,  or  differences  between  private  persons,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  38. 
Top,  17.  In  these  at  first  the  kings  presided,  Dionys.  x.  I.  then 
the  consuls,  Id,  Si  Liv,  ii.  27.  the  military  tribunes,  and  decemviri, 
Id.  iii.  33.  but  after  A.  U.  389,  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrimis. 
See  p.  108. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Prmtor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  wag 
properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  {qua  posita  erai  in  edicto  et  ex 
edicto  decretis ;)  and  of  the  prsetors  who  presided  at  criminal  trials, 
QUiESTIO,  Cic,  Verr.  i.  40.  41.  46.  47.  &c.  ii.  48.  v.  14.  Muran. 
20.  Place.  3.  TaciU  Agric.  6. 

The  praetor  might  be  applied  to  (adiri  poterat,  copiam  vel  po- 
T£8TAT£M  sui  faciebat)  on  all  court  days  (diebus  fastis)  ;  but  on 
certain  days,  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or  requests  (postula- 
TiONiBUS  vacabat)  ;  so  the  consuls,  Plin,  Ep.  vii.  33.  and  on  others, 
to  the  examination  of  causes,  (cogmtionirus,)  PHn.  Ep,  vii.  33. 

On  court-days,  early  in  the  morning,  the  praetor  went  to  the  Fo* 
rum^  and  there  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered  an  Acctnsus  to 
call  out  to  the  people  around,  that  it  was  the  third  hour ;  and  that 
whoever  had  any  cduse,  {qui  LEGE  AGERE  vellet,)  might  bring 
it  before  him.    But  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  certain  form. 

I.   VOCATIO  in  JUS,  or  Summoning  to  Court. 

Ir  a  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  he  first  tried  to  make  it 
up,  (litem  componere  vel  dijudicare)  in  private,  {intra  parietes,  Cic. 
pro  P.  Quinct  5.  11.  per  disccptatores  domesticos  vel  operd  afnico* 
rum,  CsBcin.  2.) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  in  this  manner,  IJv.  iv.  9.  the 

ElaintifT  (ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  adversary  to  go  with 
im  before  the  praetor,  {in  jus  vocabat,)  by  saying,  In  jus  voco  te  : 
In  jus  eaxus:  In  jus  veni:  Sequere  ad  tribunal:  In  jus  ambu; 
I.A,  or  the  like,  Ter.  Phornu  v.  7.  43.  and  88.  If  he  refused,  the 
prosecutor  took  some  one  present  to  witness,  by  saying  I^icet  ak* 
TSSTAEi  ?  May  I  take  you  to  witness  ?  If  the  person  consented,  he 
ofiered  the  tip  of  his  ear,  {auriculam  opponebat,)  which  the  prosecu^* 
tor  touched,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  76.  Plaut.  Curcul.  v.  2.  See  p.  59. 
Theu  the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defendant  {reum)  to  court  by  force 

im  jus  rapert,)  in  any  way,  even  by  the  neck,  {obtorio  collo,)  Cic.  et 
'laut.  Paen.  iii.  5.  45.  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
St  CALViTUR  {moralur)  pedemve  struit,  {fugit  velfugam  adomatf) 
MANUM  CNoo  JAciTO,  {injicito,)  Festus.  But  worthless  persons,  as 
thUivts,  robbers,  &c.  might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without  this 
Ibrmalityy  Plaui.  Pers.  iv.  9.  r.  10. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excused  from  appear- 
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ing  in  court ;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  infirm.  If  they  could 
not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an  open  carriage,  {jumentum^  i.  e. 
plaustrwn  vei  vectabulum,)  GelL  xx.  1.  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  23.  Horat 
Sat  i  9.  76.  But  afterwards  this  was  ahered,  and  various  persons 
were  exempted  ;  as  magistrates,  Liv.  xlv.  37.  those  absent  on  ac- 
count of  the  state,  VaL  Maxim,  iii.  7.  9.  &c.  also  matrons,  Id.  ii.  L 
5.  boys  and  girls  under  age,  D.  de  in  jus  vocand.  &c. 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court  from  his  own 
house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanctuary,  (itUissi^ 
mxtm  rtfagium  ei  receptaculum,)  But  if  any  one  lurked  at  home  to 
elude  a  prosecution,  {si  fraudationis  causa  latiiaret^  Cic.  Quint.  19.) 
he  was  summoned  {evocahatur)  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten 
days  between  each  sumn^ons,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters, 
or  by  the  edict  of  the  praetor ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear,  (se  non 
iisttrety)  the  prosecutor  was  put  in  possession  of  his  effects,  {in  bona 
ejus  mitUhaiur.)     Ibid. 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go ;  (Si  ensiet)  ti 
auUm  sity  {sc.  aliquis,)  Qui  in  jus  vocatum  vindicit,  {vindicaverit, 
shall  be  surety  for  his  appearance,)  mittito,  Ut  him  go. 

if  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way,  (endo  via,)  the  process  was 
dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
Matlh.  V.  25.  Luke  xii.  58. 

II.  POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS,  Requesting  a  Writ,  and 
giving  Bail. 

Ir  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went  before 
the  prtetor.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  action  (ACTIONEM 
EDEBAT,  vel  dicam  scribebat,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15.)  which  he  intend- 
ed to  bring  against  the  defendant  (quam  in  reum  intendrre  vel- 
LET,)  Plant.  Pers.  iv.  9.  and  demanded  a  writ,  (ACTIONEM  POS- 
TULABAT,)  from  the  praetor  for  that  purpose.  For  there  were 
certain  forms,  (Formula)  or  set  words  (verba  concepta)  necessa- 
ry to  be  used  in  every  cause,  (Formulje  de  omnibus  rebus  cok- 
STiTUT*,)  Cic,  fiosc.  Com.  8.  At  the  same  time  the  defendant  re- 
quested, that  an  advocate  or  lawyer  should  be  assigned  him,  to  assist 
with  his  counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing.  The 
prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  praetor  usually  granted 
it;  (actionem  vel  judicium  dabat  vel  reddebat,)  Cic.  pro  Cacm, 
3.  Quint.  22.  f^err.  ii.  12.  27.  but  he  might  also  refuse  it,  ibid*  et  ad 
Herenn.  ii.  13. 

The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor,  offered  it  to 
the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words.  This  writ  it  was  un- 
lawful to  change,  {mutare  formulam  non  licebat,)  Senec  de  Ep.  117. 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ,  (m  oc- 
iiom  Yeiformuld  condpiendd  ;)  for,  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  one 
word,  the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic.  de  invent.  \u  19.  Hereniu  u  % 
QuinctiL  iii.  8.  vii.  3,  17.    Qtiiplus  petebat^  quam  debiiwn  tsi,  ccw- 
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immptrdthat^  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  4.  vd  formula  excidebat^  i.  e.  causA 
cadtbatf  Suet.  Claud.  14.  Hence  scribere  vtl  subscribere  di- 
CAM  alicm  yel  impingere^  to  bring  an  action  against  one,  Cic.  Verr. 
iu  15,  Ter,  Phorm.  ii.  3.  92.  or  cum  aliquo  judicium  subscribbre, 

Plitt,  Ep,  V.  1.  EI    FORMULAM    INTENDERE,   Suet.   Vtt,  7.      But  DiCAM 

vel  dicas  soriiri,  i.  e.  judices  dare  sortione,  qtti  causam  cognoscant^  to 
appoint  judices  to  judge  of  causes,  Cic.  ibid,  15.  17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is  called  by  Ci* 
cero  LEGULEIUS,  praco  actionum  cantor  formularum,  auceps  syU 
labarum^  Cic  de  Orat  i.  55.  and  by  Quinctilian,  Formularius,  xii. 
3.11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws  and 
forms ;  as  those  called  !Pragmatici  did  among  the  Greeks,  ibid,  and 
aa  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required,  that  the  defendant  should  give  bail  for 
his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  qui  sponderent  eum  adfiUurum^) 
OB  a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the  third  day  after,  (terlio  die 
vel  perendi,)  Cic.  pro  Quinct.  7.  Murasn.  12.  Gell.  vii.  1,  and  thus 
he  was  said  VADARI  REUM  (Vades  ideo  dicti^  quod,  qui  eos  dede^ 
rit^  vadendi,  id  est^  discedendi  habet  poteslalem^  Cic.  Quinct.  6. 

This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  who 
was  said  Vadimonium  concipere,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  15. 

The  defendant  was  said  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMONIUM 
PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  pri- 
son,  Plaut.  Pcrs.  ii.  4.  v.  18.  The  praetor  sometimes  put  off  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant  day,  {vadimonia  differebat,)  Liv^ 
Epit*  86.  Juvenal,  iii.  213.  But  the  parties  (Litigatores)  chiefly 
-were  said  vadimonium  differre  cum  aliquo,  to  put  off  the  day  of 
the  trial,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.  Fam.  ii.  8.  Quinct.  14.  16.  Res  esse  in  va* 
dimonium  capit,  began  to  be  litigated,  ibid. 

In  the  meantime  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  {rem  oompo* 
nebal  et  transigebat,  compromised,)  the  matter  privately  with  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  I.  In  which 
case  the  plaintiff  was  said,  decidisse,  vel  pactionem  fecisse  cum  reo^ 
judido  reum  absolvisse  vel  liberasse,  lite  contestata  vel  judieio  con- 
stituto,  after  the  lawsuit  was  begun ;  and  the  defendant,  litem  redi- 
imsse  ;  after  receiving  security  from  the  plaintiff,  {cum  sibi  eavisset 
Tcl  satis  ab  adore  accepissety)  that  no  further  demands  were  to  be 
made  upon  him,  (amplius  a  se  nbminem  petiturum,)  Cic»  Quints 
11.  12.  If  a  person  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit, 
he  "was  said  non  posse  vel  nolle  prosequi,  vel  experiri,  bc.  jus  vel 
Jure^  yeljure  summo,  ib.  7.  &c. 

"When  the  day  came,  if  either  party,  when  cited,  was  not  present, 
"wkbout  a  valid  excuse,  {sine  morbo  vel  causa  sonticd,)  he  lost  his 
cause,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  36.  If  the  defendant  was  absent,  he  vma 
said  DESERERE  VADIMONIUM,  and  the  prsetor  put  the  plain- 
tiff  ia  possession  of  his  effects,  Cic.  pro  Quint.  6.  &  20. 

Jf  the  defendant  was  present,  he  was  said  VADIMONIUM  SISU 
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TERE  vel  obIre.    When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tu  es,  Qui  mb  rk* 

DATUa  KS  ?      UrI    TD  ES,   CtUi  MB    CITA8TI  ?      EcCB  tfC  TIBI  SISTO,  TU 

CONTRA  ET  TE  MiBi  sisTE.  The  plaintifT  answered,  Adsum,  Plaut. 
OiTctd.  I  3.  5.  Then  the  defendant  said,  Quid  ais  :  The  plaintiflT 
said  AIO  funpum,  qukm  possides,  meum  esse  ;  vel  AlO  te  vihi 
DARE,  PACERE,  opoRTERE,  OF  the  Hkc,  Cic,  MuT.  12.  This  WRS  Called 
INTENTIO  ACTIONIS,  and  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  action. 

III.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  of  ACTIONS. 

Actions  were  either  Rml,  Personal^  or  Mixt. 

1.  A  real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM,)  was  for  obtaining  a  thing 
to  which  one  had  a  real  right  (jus  in  re,)  but  which  was  possessed 
by  anotlier,  {per  quam  rem  nosiram,  qua  ah  alio  possidetur,  petimus^ 
IJlpian.) 

2.  A  personal  action,  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM,)  was  against  a 
person,  to  bind  him  to  do  or  give  something,  which  he  was  bound 
to  do  or  give,  by  reason  of  a  contract ;  or  for  some  wrong  done  by 
him  to  the  plaintiff. 

3.  A  mixt  action  was  both  for  the  thing,  and  for  certain  personal 
pretensions. 

I.  Real  Actions. 

Actions  for  a  thing,  or  real  actions,  were  cither  CIVIL,  arising 
from  some  law,  Cic.  in  Cacil.  5.  de  Orat,  i.  2.  or  PRAETORIAN, 
depending  on  the  edicts  of  the  pi'aetor.* 

ACTIONES  PRiETORIiE,  were  remedies  granted  by  the  pr«. 
tor  for  rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for  which  there  was 
no  adequate  remedy  granted  by  statute  or  common  law. 

A  civil  action  for  a  thing  {actio  civilis  vel  legitima  in  rem,)  was 
called  yiNDICATIO;  and  the  person  who  instituted  it,  v  index. 
But  this  action  could  not  be  brought,  unless  it  was  previously  ascer- 
tained who  ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If  this  was  contested,  it 
was  called  Iiis  vivdiciaruh,  Cic.  Vcrr.  i.  45.  and  the  praetor  deter- 
mined the  matter  by  an  interdict, 'Ctc.  Cacin.  8.  14. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed  the 
possession  of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  slave,  {manum  ex  injiciens^) 
before  the  praetor,  said,  Hunc  hominem  ex  jure  quiritium  meum 
ESSE  AIO,  EJUS  QUE  YiSDJCJAS^  {i.  c.  possessionem,)  mm  dari  p03- 
TULO.  To  which  Plautus  alludes,  Rud.  iv.  3.  86.  If  the  other  was 
silent,  or  yielded  his  right,  {jure  cedebai,)  the  praetor  adjudged  the 

•  Actions,  accordiDg  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  our  laws,  are  of  three  kinds,  per- 
$07uUy  real,  and  mixed.  Personal  actions  are  such  whereby  a  man  claims  a  debt  or 
personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  thereof:  and  likewise,  whereby  a  man  claims  a 
safisfiiction  in  damages  for  some  injury  done  to  his  person  or  property.  Beal  aetioni 
are  such  whereby  the  plaintiff  claims  title  to  leave  any  lands  or  tenements,  rents,  or 
other  hereditainents,  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  terra  of  life.  Mixed  actions  are 
soits  partakinfi;  of  the  nature  of  the  other  two,  wherein  some  real  property  is  de- 
nanded,  and  also  personal  damages  for  a  wrong  sustained.    3  Bl.  Com.  117.  118. 
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skve  to  the  person  who  claimed  him,  {servum  addicebai  vinHcantif) 
that  is,  he  decreed  to  him  the  possession,  till  it  was  determined  wbo 
should  be  the  proprietor,  {ad  exitum  judicii.)  But  if  the  other  person 
also  claimed  possession,  (si  vindicias  sibi  conservari  posttdartt^)  then 
the  prsBtor  pronounced  an  interdict,  {interdicebat,)  Qui  nec  vi,  bec 

CLAM,  NEC  PRECARIO  POSSIDET,  £1  VINDICIAS  DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (MANUS  INJECTJO)  was  the  usual 
mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  an^  person,  Liv.  iii.  43.  to  which 
frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  classics,  Ovid.  EpisL  Her,  viii.  16. 
xii.  158.  Amor.  i.  4.  40.  ii.  5.  30.  Fast,  iv,  90.  Virg.  ^n.  x.  419. 
Ctc.  Ros.  Com.  16.  Plin.  Epist.  x.  19.  In  vera  bona  non  est  man&s 
tnjeclio  ;  Animo  non  potest  injici  manus^  i.  e.  vis  fieri,  Seneau 

In  disputes  of  this  kind  {in  litibus  vindiciantm)^  the  presumption 
always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Si  <iui  in  jure  manum  conserunt,  i.  e.  apudjudi* 
ctm  disceptanty  secundum  eum  <iui  possidet,  vindicias  dato, 
Gell.  XX.  10. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  pnetor  always  decreed 
possession  in  favour  of  freedom,  {vindicias  dedit  secundum  liberiO' 
f  em,)  and  Appius  the  decemvir^  by  doing  the  contrary,  {decernendo 
vindicias  secundian  servitiUem  vel  ab  libertate  in  servitutem  contra 
hgts  vindicias  dando,  by  decreeing  that  Virginia  should  be  given  up 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius,  his  client,  who  claimed  her,  and  not 
to  her  father,  who  was  present,)  brought  destruction  on  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  Liv.  iii.  47.  56. 58. 

Whoever  claimed  a  slave  to  be  free,  (vindcx,  qui  in  liberiatem 
vindicabat,)  was  said  eum  liberal!,  causa  manu  asserere,  TV* 
rent.  Adelph.  ii.  1.  39.  Pla^U.  Pan.  v.  2.  but  if  he  claimed  a  free 
person  to  be  a  slave,  he  was  said,  in  servitutem  asserere  ;  and 
hence  was  called  ASSERTOR,  Liv.  iii.  44.  Hence,  Hmc  (sc.  prct* 
seniia  gaudia)  ulruque  manu,  complexuque  assere  toto^  Martial,  i.  16. 
9. — ^ASSERO,  for  ajffirmo  or  assevero  js  used  only  by  later  writers. 

The  expression  MANUM  CONSURERE,  to  fight  hand  to  hand, 
is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties 
was  a  representation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.  e.  injectio  vel  correptio 
man&s  in  re  prxsenti^  was  called  vis  civilis  el  festucaria^  Gell.  xx.  10. 
The  two  parties  are  said  to  have  crossed  two  rods,  {festucas  inter 
se  commisisse^)  before  the  prstor,  as  if  in  fighting,  and  the  van- 
quished party  to  have  given  up  his  rod  to  his  antagonist.  Whence 
some  conjecture,  that  the  first  Romans  determined  their  disputes 
vrith  the  point  of  their  swords.  ^  . 

Others  think  that  vitidicia  was  a  rod,  {virgula  velfestuca,)  which 
the  two  parties  {litigantes  vel  disceptantes,)  broke  in  a  fray  or  mock 
ifight  before  the  praetor,  (as  a  straw  (stipula)  used  anciently  to  be 
broken  in  making  stipulations,  Isidor,  v.  24.)  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might  say,  that  he  had  been  oust- 
ed or  deprived  of  possession,  (possessione  dejectus)  by  the  other, 
and  therefore  claim  to  be  restored  by  a  decree  (interdicto)  of  the 
praetor. 
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If  the  question  was  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the  prMo^" 
anciently  went  with  the  parties  {cum  liligantibus)  to  the  place,  and* 
gave  possession  {vindidas  dabat)  to  which  of  them  he  thought  pn^*  - 
per.    But  from  the  increase  of  business,  this  soon  became  imprae*  - 
ticable ;  and  then  the  parties  called  one  another  from  court  {ex  jure) 
to  the  spot,  {in  locum  vel  rem  presentem,)  to  a  farm,  for  instanoe^  • 
and  brought  from  thetice  a  turf  {glebam),  which  was  also  called 
ViNDJCliE,  Festus ;  and  contested  about  it  as  about  the  whale 
farm.    It  was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  prsetor  adjudged 
the  possession,  Gell,  xx.  10.* 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised  a  new 
form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero  pleasantly  ri- 
dicules, pro  Murcsn.  12.  The  plaintiff  ( /jchior)  thus  addressed  the 
defendant,  (ewm,  imde petebattir  ;  Fui^dus  qui  est  in  agro,  qui  Sa- 

BINUS  VOqATUR,    EUM  EOO  EX    JURE    QUIRITIUM    UEUM  ESSE)    AlO,  INDS 

BOO  TE  EX  JURE  MANU  coNSERTUM  (to  coutcnd  Rccordiug  to  law) 
voce.  If  the  defendant  yielded,  the  praetor  adjudged  possession  to  the 
plaintiff.  If  not,  the  defendant  thus  answered  the  plaintiff,  undb  t«7 
ME  EX  Jure  manum  consertuh  vocasti,  inde  ibi  ego  te  revoco. 
Then  the  prstor  repeated  his  set  form,  {carmen  compositum^) 
Utrisque  suPERSTiTiBus  FRAESENTiBus,  i,  e.  testibus  pr(B8entibuB^^ 
(before  witnesses,)  istam  viam  dico.  Inite  viam.  Immediately 
they  both  set  out,  as  if  to  goto  the  farm,  to  fetch  a  turf,  accompanied 
by  a  lawyer  to  direct  them,  {qui  ire  viam  doceret.)  Then  the  pr»- 
tor  said,  Redite  viam  ;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it  appeared 
that  one  of  the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through 
force,  the  pr»tor  thus  decreed,  Unde  tu  illum  dejecisti,  cum  nec 

VI,  NEC  CLAM,  NEC    PR£CAR10    POSSIDERET    EO  ILLUM  RESTITUAS    JIT- 

BBO.     If  not,  he  thus  decreed.   Uti  nunc  possidetis,  &c.  ita  pos- 
siDBATis.     Vim  fieri  veto. 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  the  action  about  the  right 
of  property  {de  jure  dominii)  commenced.  The  person  ousted  or 
outed  {possessione  exclusus  vel  dejecttis,  Cic.  pro  Csecin.  19.)  first 
asked  the  defendant,  if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor,  (Quando 

ego  TE    in  JURE  CONSPICIO,  POSTULO   AN    SIES    AUCTOR  ?   h  e.  pOSSeS* 

sor^  unde  meumjus  repetere  possimj  Cic.  pro  Csecin.  19.  et  Prob.  in 

*  Livary  of  seizin,  according  to  the  common  law  of  England,  was  either  in  deed,  or 
in  law.  Livery  in  dud  was  thus  performed.  The  feoffer,  lessor,  or  his  attorney, 
together  with  the  feoffee,  lessee,  or  his  attorney,  came  to  the  land  or  the  house ;  aoo 
then,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  declared  the  contents  of  the  feoffment  or  lease,  on 
which  livery  was  to  be  made.    And  then  the  feoffer,  (if  it  were  oiland)  delivered  to 


Aoicse,  the  feoffer  took  the  ring,  or  latch  of  the  door,  (the  house  being  quite  empty,) 
and  delivered  it  to  the  feoffee  in  the  same  form  ;  and  then  the  feoffee  entered  alone, 
shot  to  the  door,  then  opened  it,  and  let  in  the  others.  Livery  in  law  was  when  the 
same  was  not  made  on  the  land,  but  in  sighi  of  it  only ;  the  feoffer  saying  to  the 
feoffee,  '*  I  give  you  yonder  land,  enter  and  take  possession/'  3  B1.  Com.  316.  316. 
Thus  the  practice  of  livery  and  seisin  clearly  appears  to  be  a  relict  of  Romaa 
jnritpmdence. 
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Nift.)  Then  he  claimed  his  right,  and  in  the  mean  time  required 
that  the  possessor  should  give  security,  (Satisdauet,)  not  to  do 
aiqr  damage  to  the  subject  in  question,  {ne  nihil  deterius  in  posses-' 
Mtane  facturum^)  by  cutting  down  trees,  or  demolishing  buildings,  &c. 
in  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said  per  prides,  y. — em,  velpro 
j>rade  litis  vindiciarum  satis  accipere,  Cic.  Vtrr.  i.  45.  If  the 
defendant  did  not  give  security,  the  possession  was  transferred  to 
the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gave  security. 

A  sum  of  money  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties,  called  8A- 
CRAMENTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaininjg  party  after  the  cause  was 
determined,  Festus  ;  Varro  de  Lot.  ling.  iv.  36.  or  a  stipulation  was 
made  about  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  called  SPONSIO.  The 
plaintiff  said,  Quando  negas  hung  tunduh  esse  meuh,  sacrambn- 

TO  TE  qUINQUAOBNARIO  PROVOCO.     SpONDBSNE  QUINGENTOS,  SC.  nUJU' 

wnos  vel  asses^  si  m bus  est  ?  i.  e.  n  meum  esse  probavero.  The  de- 
fendant said,  Spondeo  quinoentob,  si  tuus  sit  ?  Then  the  defen- 
chmt  required  a  correspondent  stipulation  from  the  plaintiff,  {resit* 
puUkUur^)  thus,  £t  tu  spondesne  quinobntos,  ni  tuus  sit  ?  i.e.  si 
probavero  iuum  nan  esse.  Then  the  plaintiff  said,  Spondbo,  ni  meos 
srr.  Either  party  lost  his  cause  if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise^ 
or  to  deposit  the  money  required. 

Festus  says  this  money  was  called  8ACRAMENTUM,  because 
it  used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites ;  but  others,  because  it  serv- 
ed as  an  oath,  (quod  instar  sacramenti  vel  jurisjurandi  essei,)  to  con- 
vince the  judges  that  the  lawsuit  was  not  undertaken  without  cause, 
and  thus  checked  wanton  litigation.  Hence  it  was  called  Pionus 
»POfisiovvSf  {quia  violare  quod  quisque  promiiiit  perjidia  est)  Isidon 
Orig.  V.  24.  And  hence  Pignore  contendere^  et  sacramento,  is  the 
same,  Cic,  Fanu  vii.  32.  de  Orat.  i.  10. 

Sacramentum  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself,  (pro 
ipsA petitionee)  Cic.  pro  Ceecin.  33.  sacramentum  in  libertatem,  i.  e. 
ctmsa  et  vindicia  liberiatis,  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro  Dom.  29.  MiL 
ai7.  de  Orat.  i.  IQ.  So  SPONSIONEM  FACERE,  to  institute  a 
lawsuit,  Cic.  Quint.  8.  26.  Verr.  iii.  62.  Ccecin,  8.  16.  Rose.  Com.  4. 
5.  Off.  iii.  19.  Sponsione  lacessere,  Ver.  iii.  57.  certare,  Csecin.  32.  Din- 
c<re,  Quint.  27.  and  also  vincere  sponsionem^  CsBcin.  31\  or  judicium^ 
to  prevail  in  the  cause,  Ver.  i.  Si.  condemnari  sponsionis,  to  lose  the 
cause,  CcBcin.  31.  sponsiones,  i.  e.  causce^  prohibits  judicariy  causes 
not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  62, 

The  plaintiff  was  said  sacramento  vel  sponsione  provocare,  rogare^ 
qumrere^  et  stipulari.  The  defendant,  contendere  ex  provocatione 
vel  sacramento  et  resiipulari^  Cic.  pro  Rose  Com.  13.  Valer.  Max. 
]i.  8.  2.  Festus ;  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  36. 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance,  (in  hjeredi- 
TATis  PETiTiONE,)  in  claiming  servitudes,  &c.  But  in  the  last,  the 
action  might  be  expressed  lK>th  affirmatively  and  negatively,  thus» 
AiOf  JUS  ESSE  vel  NON  ESSE.    Hence  it  was  called  Actio  confesso- 

ftlA  et  NEOATORIA. 
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2.  Personal  Actions. 

Personal  actions,  called  also  CONDICTIONES,  were  verjr  i 
merous.    They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury  done  ;  aoid  re« 
quired  that  a  person  should  do  or  give  certain  things,  or  suffer  a  cer- 
tain punishment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying  and  sell- 
tng,  (de  emptione  et  venditione ;)  about  letting  and  hirinff,  (de  io^ 
ctUione  ei  conductione  ;  locabatur  vel  domus,  vel/zmdut,  veiojnufa^ 
citndum^  Y^Xvtciigal;  Mdivm  conductor  Inc^uilin us, /tmdt  cof.o-> 
NUSy  i^tris  REDSMPTOR,  vectigalis  publicanus  vel  m anceps  diceba^ 
lur,)  about  a  commission,  (de  mandato  ;)  partnership,  {de  societate  ;) 
a  deposite,  (de  deposilo  apud  sequestrem  ;)  a  loan,  {de  commodalo  vel 
mutuOf  proprit  commodamus  vestes,  librosj  vasa^  equos^  ei  timiiia, 
qiM  eadem  redduntur  ;  hutuo  autem  damus  ea,  pro  quibus  aha  red^ 
duntur  ejusdem  generis^  ut  nummos^fi-xmuntum^  vinttm,  o/etim,  tt/eri 
ccUera,  qua  pondere^  nitmero,  vel  mensura  dari  solent ;)  a  pawn  or 
pledge,  (de  Mfpotheca  vel  pignore  ;)  a  wife's  fortune,  (de  dote  vel  re 
uxoria  ;)  a  stipulation,  (de  stipiUatione,)  which  took  place  almost  m 
all  bai^gains,  and  v^s  made  in  this  form  ;  An  spondes  ?  Spondeo  : 

AN   DABIS  ?    DABO  :   An     PROMITTIS  ?    PROMITTO,    VCl    npromtUO,    ^C. 

Plaut  Pseud,  iv.  6.  Bacchid.  iv.  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing  he  was  said  indicare  ;  thns, 
Indica,  pac  PRETiuM,  PlauL  Pers.  iv,  4,  37.  and  the  buyer,  when 
he  offered  a  price,  liceri,  i.  e.  rogare  quo  pretio  liceret  auferre; 
Plaut,  Stich.  1.  3.  68.  Cic.  Ferr.  iii.  33.  At  an  auction,  the  person 
who  bade,  (LICITATOR,)  held  up  his  forefinger,  (tndea; ;)  hence 
digito  licerif  Cic.  ib.  11.  The  buyer  asked,  Quanti  licet  ?  sc.  ha^ 
bere  vel  auferre.  The  seller  answered.  Decern  nummis  licet ;  or  the 
like,  PlauL  Epid.  iii.  4.  35.  Thus  some  explain,  De  Drusi  hortis^ 
quanti  licuiise^  (sc.  eas  emere,)  tu  scribis,  audiiram:  sed  quanii 
quanti^  bene  emitur  quod  necesse  est^  Cic  Att  xii.  23.  But  moet 
here  take  licere  in  a  passive  sense,  to  be  valued  or  appraised  ;  quann 
ti  quaniif  sc.  licent^  at  whatever  price ;  as  Mart,  vi.  66.  4.  So 
Venibtmt  quiqui  licebunt  (whoever  shall  be  appraised  or  exposed  to 
sale,  shall  be  sold,)  prasenti  pecunid,  for  ready  money,  Plaut.  Me* 
nsBch.  V.  9.  97.  Unius  assis  nan  unquam  pretio pluris  licidsse^  notan* 
U  judice  quo  ndsti  populo,  was  never  reckoned  worth  more  than 
the  value  of  one  as,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  &c.  Horat.  Sat. 
I  6.  13. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  fixed  fomuf, 
(STIPULATIONUM  fORMULjE,  Ctc.  de  legg.  i.  4.  vel  BPONSiONUM,  Id.  Rose 
Com.  4)  usually  observed  between  the  two  parties.  The  person 
who  required  the  promise  or  obfigation,  (STIPULATOR,  siU  qm 
promitti  curabat^  v.  sponsionem  exigebat,)  asked  (rogabat  v.  ttiferro- 
^at)  him  who  was  to  give  the  obligation,  (PROMISSOR  vel 
KspROMissoR,  Plaut.  Asvn.  ii.  4. 48.  P^ewd.  i,  1. 112 :  for  both  wonb 
are  put  for  the  same  thin^,  Plaut.  Cure.  v.  2, 68.  v.  3.  31.  Otc  Eotc 
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Com.  13.)  before  witnesses,  PlauL  ib.  33.  Cic,  Rose.  Com.  4.  if  he 
would  do  or  give  a  certaio  thing ;  and  the  other  always  answer- 
ed io  correspondent  words ;  thus.  An  da  bis  ?  Dabo  vel  Dabxtcjji, 
PlauL  Pseud,  i.  L  115.  iv.  6.  15.  Bacch.  iv.  8.  41.  An  spondks  ? 
SpoiTDEOy  Id.  Cure.  V.  2.  74  Any  material  change  or  addition  in 
the  answer  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  §  5.  Inst,  de  muiil.  Slip,  PlauU 
Trin,  V.  2.  34.  &l  39.  The  person  who  required  the  promise,  was 
■aid  to  be  reus  stipulandi  ;  he  who  gave  it,  reus  i  romitt£ndi,  Z)t« 
guh  Sometimes  an  oath  was  interposed,  PlauL  Rud.  v.  2.  47. 
and  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  {ut  pacta  et  conventajirmiora  es- 
sentf)  there  was  a  second  person,  who  required  the  promise  or  ob- 
ligation to  be  repeated  to  him,  therefore  called  Astxpulator,  Cic« 
QuinL  18L  Pis.  &  {qui  arrogabatj  Plaut  Rud.  v.  2.  45.  and  an- 
other who  joined  in  giving  it.  Adpromissor,  Festm :  Cic.  Alt.  v.  1. 
Mosc.  Amer.  9.  Fide  jussor  vel  Sponsor,  a  surety,  who  said,  Et 
Koo  SPONDKO  IDEM  HOC,  or  the  Hke,  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  2.  39.  Hence 
Astipuhri  iralo  consuli,  to  humour  or  assist,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The. 
person  who  promised  in  his  turn  usually  asked  a  correspondent  ob- 
ligation, which  was  called  rcstipulatio;  l^th  acts  were  called 
Sponsio. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Romans  with^. 
out  the  rogatio,  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspondent  answer, 
(congrua  responsio :)  Hence  Interroo at lo  for  Stipulatio,  Sened. 
Benef.  iii.  16.  Thus  also  laws  were  passed :  the  magisttnte  asked» 
(aooABAT,)  and  the  people  answered  (uti  rooas,)  Bcvolumus.  See 
p.  85.  88. 

The  form  of  Makcipatio  or  Mancipium^  per  as  et  libram^  wat 
sometimes  added  to  the  Stipulatio,  Cic.  Ugg.  li.  20.  &  21. 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  pt.ace  between  those  who  were  pre- 
sent But  if  it  was  expressed  in  writing,  {si  in  instrumento  scrips 
ttan  essei,)  simply  that  a  person  had  promised,  it  was  supposed  that 
eveiy  thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had  been  observed,  Inst.  iiL  20. 
17.  Paull.  Recept.  Sent.  v.  7.  2. 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease,  (in  locatione  vel 
coniuciionei)  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by  the  simple  con- 
sent of  the  parties :  Hence  these  contracts  were  cialled  CONSEN- 
SUALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account  of  a  thing  to  be  disposed 
of,  was  bound  to  mate  up  the  damage,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  Earnest 
(▲RRHA  V.  arrhabo,)  wrs  sometimcs  given,  not  to  confirm,  but  to 
prove  the  obligation,  Inst.  iii.  23.— ;?r.  Varr.  L  L.  iv.  36.  But  in  all 
important  contracts,  bonds  (SYNGRAPHiE)  formerly  written  out, 
signed,  and  sealed,  were  mutually  exchanged  between  the  parties. 
Thus  Augustus  and  Antony  ratified  their  agreement  about  the  par- 
tition of  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and 
Casgius  at  Philippi,  by  giving  and  taking  reciprocally  written  obli- 

Stions  (yjawAflwao,  syngraph^  ;)  Dio.  xlviii.  2.  &  11.     A  difference 
vdqg  afterwards  axasen  between  Csesar  and  Fulvia  the  ^ife  of  An- 
tony and  Luciua  his  brother,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  Antony  ii^ 
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Ital^,  an  appeal  was  made  by  Caesar  to  the  disbanded  veterans ;  who 
having  assembled  in  the  capitol,  constituted  themselves  judges  in 
the  cause,  and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii.  Au- 
custus  appeared  m  his  defence ;  but  Fulvia  and  L.  Antonius,  having 
railed  to  come,  although  they  had  promised,  were  condemned  in 
their  absence ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  war  was  de- 
clared againist  them,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat,  and  finally  in 
the  destruction  of  Antonj,  Dio,  xlvii.  12.  &c.  In  like  manner  the 
articles  of  agreement  between  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Sex.  Pom- 
peius,  were  written  out  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  and  committed*  to 
the  charge  of  the  Vestal  vii^ns,  Dio.  xlviii.  37.  They  were  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  parties  joining  their  right  hands  and  embracii^ 
one  another,  lb.  But  Augustus,  says  Dio,  no  longer  observed  this 
eement,  than  till  he  found  a  pretext  for  violatmg  it,  Dio,  xlviii. 


IVhen  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was  said, 
agere  cum  to  ex  Syncrapha,  Cic,  Mur.  17. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations,  are  usually  named 
ACTIONES  emptif  venditi^  locati.\el  ex  locdtOf  conducti  yel  ex  can- 
ducto-  mandati,  &c.  They  were  brought  {intendebantur^)  in  this 
manner:  The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  te  mihi  mutui  comvodati,  depo- 

SITI    NOVINE,    DARE    CENTUM    OPORtERB  ;     AIO   TE   MIHI    EX   STIPO- 

LATu,  LocATo,  DARE  FACERE  OPORTERE.  The  defendant  either  de- 
nied the  charge,  or  madie  exceptions  to  it,  .or  defences,  {Actoris  «n- 
tenlionem  aut  negabat  vel  inficiabatur^  aut  exceptione  eddebat,)  that 
is,  he  admitted  part  of  the  charge,  but  not  the  whole ;  thus,  NEGrO 

ME  TIBI  EX  STIPULATO  CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISI  QUOD  MBTU, 
OOLO,   ERRORS    ADDUCTUS    SPOPONDI,   Vel  NISI    QUOD    MINOR   XXV.   A^" 

Kis  SPOPONDI.  Then  followed  the  SPONSIO,  if  the  defendant  de- 
nied, Ni  DARE  PACERE  DEBEAT ;  and  the  RESTIPULATIO,  si  dare 
FACERE  DEBEAT  ;  but  if  he  cxccptcd,  the  sponsio  was,  ni  dolo  ai>- 
DUCTUS  SPOPONDERiT  ;  and  the  restipulaiio,  si  dolo  adductus  8P<k 
PONDBRiT.  To  this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Invent,  ii.  19.  Fin.  2.  7.  ^ii. 
vi.  1. 

An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  non,  ac  si  now, 
AUT,  SI,  AUT  nisi,  NISI  QUOD,  EXTRA  QUAM  SI.  If  the  plaintiff  answcrcd 
the  defendant's  exception,  it  was  called  REPLICATIO  ;  and  if  the 
defendant  answered  him,  it  was  called  DUPLICATIO.  It  some- 
times proceeded  to  a  TRIPIJCATIO  and  QUADRUPLICATIO. 
The  exceptions  and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  SponsiO,  Liv. 
xxxix.  43.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  iii.  57.  59.  Ccecin.  16.  Vol.  Max.  ii. 
8.2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  partTcular  name,  the  ac- 
tion was  called  actio  pr^escriptis  verbis,  actio  inserta  vel  incerti  ^ 
and  the  writ  {formula)  was  not  composed  by  the  praetor,  but  the 
v^rords  were  prescribed  by  a  lavyj^er,  Val.  Max.  viii.  2.  2. 

Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  account  of 
the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  Adjectitia  qualitaiis. 
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As  Ihe  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  dishonourable, 
especially  if  not  extensive,  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  instead  of  keeping  shops 
themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freedmen,  or  hirelings,  to  trade 
on  their  account,  {negoliationibus  prcsficiebanl,)  who  were  called  IN- 
STITORES,  {quod  negoiio  gerendo  instabant  ,•)  and  actions  brought 
a§aio8t  the  trader  {in  negotiatqrem)  or  against  the  employer  (m  do- 
minum,)  on  account  of  the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  AC- 
TIONES  INSTITORIiE.  • 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own  risk, 
{suo  periculo  navem  mart  immiiUbat,)  and  received  all  the  profits, 
{ad  quern  omnes  obventiones  et  reditus  navis  pervenirentf)  whether  he 
i¥as  the  proprietor  (dominus)  of  the  ship,  or  hired  it,  {navem  per  aver^ 
sionem  conduxisset,)  whether  he  commanded  the  ship  himself,  (aivt 
ipse  NAVIS  MAGISTER  esset^)  or  enfiployed  a  slave  or  any  other 
person  for  that  purpose,  {navi  prcsficertQ  was  called  navis  EXER- 
CITOR ;  and  an  action  lay  against  him  (in  eum  compelebat,  era/,  vel 
dabatur^)  for  the  contracts  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  as  well 
as  by  himself,  called  ACTIO  EXERCITORIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  family,  for  the  con- 
tmcts  made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  actio  DE  PECULO,  or  ac-^ 
tio  De  in  rem  verso,  if  the  contract  of  the  slave  had  turned  to  his 
master's  profit ;  or  <ictio  JUSSU,  if  the  contract  had  been  made  by 
Ihe  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution,  not  to  the 
eotire  amount  of  the  contract,  {nan  in  solidum,)  but  to  the  extent  of 
Ihe  peculium^  and  the  profit  which  he  had  received. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave  among 
his  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him,  called  actio  TRIBUTO- 
RIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where,  the 
contract  was  not  expressed  but  presumed  by  law,  and  therefore 
called  Obligatio  QUASI  EX  CONTRACTU  ;  as  when  one,  with- 
oot  any  commission,  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  absence, 
or  without. his  knowledge  ;  hence  he  was  called  NEGOTI0RUM 
6EST0R,  or  voluntarius  amicus,  Cic.  Cadn.  5.  vel  procurator, 
die.  Brut.  4. 

3.  Penal  Actions. 

Actions  for  a  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds :  EX  FURTO, 
RAPINA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA ;  for  theft,  robbery,  damage,  and 
.  personal  injury. 

1.  The  different  punishments  of  thefts  wei-e  borrowed  from  the 
Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief  in  the.night- 
ttfne  might  be  put  to  death :  Si  vox  {noctu)  furtum  faxit,  sim  {si 
€um)  au^uis  occisiT  {occiderit)  jurk  casus  esto  :  and  also  in  the 
day-time»  if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon :  Si  luci  furtum 

FAXIT,  SIM   ALIQUIS    ENDO'  (in)  IPSO   FURTO    CAPSit    {ceperit),  VERBE- 
EATOR,  ILUQUE,  CUl  FURTUM    FACTUM    ESCIT  {erit)  ADDICITOR,    Gtll. 
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sci.  utt.  but  not  wKhout  having  first  called  out  for  assistance,  {iein^n 
hist  is,  qui  inUremturus  erat,  quiritaret,  i,  e.  rlamartt^  Qtmirmy 
tosTRAM  riDEM,  sc  imploro,  vel  porro  quirites.) 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were  scourged 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  so  addicted  to 
this  crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called  fures  ;  hence,  Virg.  EtL 
iii.  16.  Quid  domini  faciant^  aude.nt  cum  talia  fures !  so  HoraL  Ep, 
L  R  46.  and  theft,  servile  probrum,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  48. 

But  afterwarcis  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  varVus 
laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  prsetors.  One  caught  in  mani  est 
theft  (in  PURTO  MANIFESTO),  was  obliged  to  restore  fourfold. 
(quadruplenif)  besides  the  thing  stolen  ;  for  the  recovery  of  which 
there  was  a  real  action  (vindicalio)  against  the  possessor,  whoever 
he  was. 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently  ^ilty  that 
he  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  Fur  NEC  MANIFESTUS,  and 
Was  punished  by  restoring  double,  Geil,  xi.  1 8. 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  nny  one,  it  was  called  Furtum  concrptum,  (See  p.  165.) 
•and  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  punished  as  manifest  theft, 
Gtlf.  ibid,;  Inst,'\y,  1.  4.  but  afterwards,  as  furtum  nee  manifeKttmu 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  oflTcred  things' stolen  (resfurtivas 
vt\  furto  ablatas)  to  any  one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found  in  his 
possession,  he  had  an  action,  called  Artio  furti  orlati,  against  the 
person  who  gave  him  the  things,  whether  it  was  the  thief  or  another, 
for  the  triple  of  their  value,  ibid. 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or  did  not 
ethibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by  the  prsetor  against 
him,  called  Actiones  furti  prohibiti  el  non  ExiiiBin  ;  in  the  last 
fortlouble,  Plaut.  Pan.  iii.  1. 1».  61.  What  the  penahy  was  in  the 
first  is  uncertain.  But  in  whatever  manner  theft  was  punished,  it 
was  always  attended  with  infamy. 

2.  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  moveable  thines  (m 
rebtis  mobilibus.)  Immoveable  things  were  said  to  be  invaded,  and 
the  possession  of  them  was  recovered  by  an  interdict  of  the  pnetor. 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  (crimen  raptits)  was  much  more 
pernicious  than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  less  severely  punished. 

An  action  {actio  vi  ronorom  raptor um)  was  granted  by  the  praa* 
tor  against  the  robber  {in  raptorem,)  only  for  fourfold,'  including 
what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  difference  whether  the  rob- 
ber was  a  freeman  or  a  slave ;  only  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  v^iis 
obliged,  either  to  give  up,  {tarn  noxa  aedere,)  or  pay  the  damage 
(damnum  prastart). 

3.  If  any  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  caHed 
DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.  dolo  vel  adpA  nocentis  arf. 
missum.  whence  actio  vel  judicium  damm  injuria,  sc.  daft ;  Cic 
Ro^c.  Com.  11.  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  repair  the  damage -by 
the  AquUlian  law.    Qui  S£rvok  sxrvahve,  ALnEtfuv  AUBtfAJivSp 
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<tOAimOPBDBM    vel    PECUDM    IHJVBIK    OCaDERIT,  QOANTl  ID  IK    BO 

Ainro  PLURiMi  ruiT,  (whatever  its  highest  value  was  for  that  year,) 
TANTUH  AS  DARE  DOMINO  DAMNAS  ESTO.  By  the  Same  law»  there 
was  an  action  against  a  person  for  hurting  any  thing  that  belonged 
to  another,  and  also  for  corrupting  another  man^s  slave,  for  double, 
if  he  denied,  (ADVERses  ]?fPiciANTEM  is  duplu.m,)  /.  l.princ,  D.  de 
serv,  corr.  There  was,  on  account  of  the  same  crime,  a  praetorian 
action  for  double  even  against  a  person  who  confessed,  /.  5.  §  2.  ibid. 

4,  Personal  injuries  or  affronts  (INJURIiE)  respected  e'.iher  the 
dody,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals. — ^They  were  various- 
ly punished  at  different  periods  of  the  republic. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  {injuria  Uviores)  were 
punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  aases  or  pounds  of  brass. 

But  if  the  injury  Was  more  atrocious ;  as,  for  instance,  if  any  one 
deprived  another  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  (si  mem  brum  rupsit,  i.  e. 
rtiperit,)  he  was  punished  by  retaliation,  (lalione^)  if  the  person  in- 
iured  would  not  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  (See  p.  161.)  If 
lie  only  dislocated  or  broke  a  bone,  qui  os  ex  genitali  (i.  e.  ex 
loci  ubi  gigniiur^)  pudit,  he  paid  300  asses,  if  the  sufferer  was  a 
freeman,  and  150,  if  a  slave,  GtU.  xx:  1.  If  any  one  slandered 
another  by  defamatory  verses,  {si  quis  aliquem  public^  diffamassetf 
€ique  adversus  honos  mores  convicium  fecvtset,  affronted  him,  vel 
carmen  famosutn  in  eum  condidissef  )  he  was  beaten  with  a  club, 
Hor,  Sat.  ii.  1.  v.  82.  Ep.  ii.  1.  v.  154.  CorniU.  ad  Pers,  Sat.  1. 
as  some  say,  to  death,  Cic.  apua  Augvstin.  de  civit,  Dei.  ii.  9.  &  13. 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  Gell.  xx.  1.  and  by  the 
edicts  of  the  praetor,  an  action  was  granted  on  account  of  all  per- 
sonal injuries  and  affronts  only  for  a  fine,  which  was  proportioned 
to  the  dignity  of  the  person  and  the  nature  of  the  injury.  This, 
however,  being  found  insufficient  to  check  licentiousness  and  inso- 
lence, Sulla  made  a  new  law  concerning  injuries,  by  which,  not  only 
a  civil  action,  but  also  a  criminal  prosecution,  was  appointed  for 
certain  imuries,  with  the  punishment  of  exile,  or  working  in  the 
mines.  Tiberius  ordered  one  who  had  written  defamatory  verses 
against  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Dio.  Ivii.  2;!. 

An  action  might  also  be  instituted  against  a  person  for  an  injury 
done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO  NOXA- 
LIS ;  as,  if  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  damage  without  his 
master's  knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  injured  person, 

(81     servos,    INSCIENTE    DOMINO,    FURTUM    TAXIT,     NOXIAMVE    NOXIT, 

(nociifW/,  i.  e.  damnum  fecerit,)  NoxiE  deditor  :)  And  so  if  a  beast 
did  any  damage,  the  owner  was  obliged  to  offer  a  compensation,  or 
give  up  the  beast;  (si  quadrupes  pauperism  {damnum)  paxyt, 
DOMiNUS  NOX£  1S3TIM1AM  {damni  asiimationem)  offerto  :  si  nolit, 

WOD  NOXlT  DATO.) 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude,  {actio  ingrati)  as  amonff  the 
Macedonians,  or  rather  Persians;  because,  says  Seneca,  all  the 
coitHB  at  Borne,  (omnia  fora^  sc  triOf  de  Ir.  ii.  9.)  would  aearedy 
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have  b«en  sufficient  for  trying  it/  Setiec.  Benef.  iii.  6.    He  adds  a 
better  reason ;  quia  hoc  crimen  in  legem  cadere  non  debet^  c  7. 

4.  Mixed  and  Arbitrary  Actions. 

Actions  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing,  {rem  persequebaiurf) -were 
called  Aciionts  rei  ?ersecutori£  ;  but  actions  merely  for  a  penalty 
or  punishment,  were  called  PCENALES  ;  for  both,  mixt^e. 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine  strictly,  ao 
cording  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called  Actiones  STRIC- 
TI  JURIS:  actions  which  were  determined  by  the  rules  of  equity, 
{ex  aquo  et  bono,)  were  called  AftBITRARIiE,  or  BONJE  FIDEL 
In  the  former  a  certain  thing,  or  the  performance  of  a  certain  thing, 
{certa  prmstaiio,)  was  required ;  a  sponsio  was  made,  and  the  judge 
was  restricted  to  a  certain  form  ;  in  the  latter,  the  contrary  of  all 
this  was  the  case.  Hence,  in  the  form  of  actions  bonajidei  aboiU 
contracts,  these  words  were  added,  Ex  bona  fide  ;  in  those  trusts 
called  fiduda^  Ut  inter  bonos  BENE  agier  oportet,  et  sivb 
FRAUDATioNE ;  and  in  a  question  about  recovering  a  wife's  portioR 
after  a  divorce,  (m  arbitrio.  rei  uxoricB,)  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions. 
Quantum  vel  quid  ^quius,  melius,  Cic,  de  Offic,  iii.  14.  Q.  Rose. 
4.  Topic,  17. 

IV.  Different  Kinds  o/ Judges  ;  JUDICES,  ARBFTRl  RE- 
CUPERATORES,  et  CENTUMVIRL 

After  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,  {concepta  actionisin'' 
teniionet)  and  shown  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the 
prsBtor  to  appoint  one  person  or  more  to  judge  of  it,  {judicemvel 
judicium  in  earn  a  pratore  posiulabaU)  If  he  only  asked  one,  he 
asked  a  judex^  properly  so  called,  or  an  arbiter :  If  he  asked  more 
than  one,  {judicium^)  he  asked  either  those  who  were  called  Rtcu- 
peratores  or  Centumviri, 

1. .  A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  but  only  in  such 
cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and  which  he  was  ob- 
liged to  determine  according  to  an  express  law  or  a  certain  form 
prescribed  to  him  by  the  prastor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  were  called 
bowzfideiy  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  restricted  by  any  law  or  form, 
[totius  rei  arbitrium  Jiabuit  et  potestatem ;  he  determined  what  seem- 
ed equitable  in  a  thing  not  suflSciently  defined  by  law,  Festus,)  Cic. 
pro  Rose.  Com,  4.  5.  Of.  iii.  16.  Topic,  10.  Senec,  de  Benef.  iii.  3. 
7,  Hence  he  is  called  HONORARIUS,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  41.  de  FatOy 
17.  Ad  arbitrum  vel  judicem  ire,  adire,  confugere^  Cic.  pro  Rose 
Com.  4.  arbitrum  sumere^  ibid,  capere,  Ter.  Heaut.  iii.  1.  94. 
Adelph.  i.  '2.  43.  Arbitrum  adigere,  i.  e.  ad  arbitrum  agere  vel  co- 

fere,  to  force  one  to  submit  to  an  arbitration,  Cic.  Oj^.  iii.  16.  Top. 
0.  Ad  arbitrum  vocare.yei  appellere^  Plant.  Rud.  iv.  3.  99.  104w 
Ad  vel  apud  judicem,  a^ere^  experin,  litegare^  petere.  But  arbiter 
madjudeXf  arbitrium  md  judicium^  are  sometimes  confounded,  dc. 
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Rose.  Com.  4.  9.  Am.  39.  Mur.  12.  Quint.  3.  Arbiter  is  ako  some* 
times  put  for  testis,  Place.  36.  Sallust.  Cat.  20.  Ltv.  iL  4.  or  the 
master  or  director  of  a  feast,  arbiter  bibendi^  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7.  23. 
arbiter  Adruty  ruler.  Id.  i.  3.  maris^  having  a  prospect  of,  Id.  Epist.  i. 
II.  S6. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise  (ex  compromissoy) 
to  determine  k  difieijpnce  without  tthe  appointment  of  the  pnetor, 
was  also  called  arbiter,  but  more  properly  Comprouissarius. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  so  called,  because  by  them  every 
ope  recovered  his  own,  Theophil.  ad  Inst.  This  name  at  first  was 
given  to  those  who  judged  between  the  Roman  people  and  foreign 
states,  about  recovering  and  restoring  private  things,  Festus  in  rb- 
CTpERATio,  reprisal ;  and  hence  it  was  transferred  to  those  judges 
who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  for  a  similar  purpose  in  private 
controversies,  Plant.  Bacch.  ih  3.  t.  36.  Cic,  in  Cacin.  1.  &c.  Cadi. 
17.  But  afterwards  they  judged  also  about  other  matters,  lAv.  xxvi. 
48.  Suet.  Ner.  17.  Domit,  8.  GelL  xx.  1.  They  were  chosen  from 
Roman  citizens  at  large,  according  to  some,  but  more  properly,  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  the  judices  selecti,  {ex  albojudicum^  from 
the  list  of  judges,)  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  and  in  some  cases  only  from  the 
senate,  Iav.  xliii.  2.  So  in  the  provinces  (ex  conventu  Romanorum 
ctvtiim,  L  e.  ex  Romanis  civibus  qui  juris  et  judiciorum  causa  in  cer^ 
turn  locum  convenire  solebant.  See  p.  142.)  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  v.  5. 
36.  59.  69.  Cas.  de  bell.  Civ.  ii.  20. 36.  iii.  21.  29.  where  they  seem 
to  have  judged  in  the  same  causes  as  the  Cenlumziri  at  Rome,  dc 
Verr.  iii.  11.  13.  28.  59.  A  trial  before  the  Recuperatons^  was 
called  Judicium  recup£Rat()rium,  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  20.  Suet.  Ves* 
pas.  3.  cum  aliquo  recuperatores  sumere^  vel  eian  ad  recuperaiores 
adducere,  to  bring  one  to  such  a  trial,  Liv.  xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUM  VIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty-fivje  tribes, 
three  from  each ;  so  that  properly  there  were  105,  but  they  were 
always  named  by  a  round  number,  Centumviri,  Pestus.  The  cau- 
ses which  came  before  them  {causx  centumvirales)  are  enumerated 
by  Cicero,  de  Orat.  i.  38.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  instituted 
soon  after  the  creation  of  the  praetor  Peregrinus.  They  judged 
chiefly  concerning  testaments  and  inheritances.  Cic,  ^id. — pro  Ctt' 
<nn.  18.  Valer.  Max.  vii.  7.  Quinctil.  iv.  7.  Plin.  iv.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  council  of  the  preetor, 
and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes,  Tacit,  de  Orat.  38.  whence 
trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CENTUMVIRALIA,)  are  some- 
times  distinguished  from  private  trials,  Plin.  Ep.  1.  18.  vL  4.  33. 
Quinctil.  iv.  1.  v.  JO.  but  these  were  not  criminal  trials,  as  some 
have  thought.  Suet.  Vesp.  10.  for  in  a  certain  sense  all  trials  were 
public,  (jUDiciA  puBLicA,  Cic.  pfo  ArcK  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increased  to  180,  and  they 
were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin,  Ep.  i.  18.  iv.  24.  vi.  33. 
Q^ainciil.  xii.  5.  Hence  Quadruplex  Juniciuif,  is  the  same  as 
eENTtmviRALE,  ibid,  sometimes  only  into  two,  QuinctiL  v.  2.  xi.  1. 
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and  sometines  in  important  causes  they  judged  altogether,  Fobn 
Max.  vii.  8.  1.  Plin.  Ep.  vL  33.  A  cause  before  the  CentUBHFifi 
could  not  be  adjourned,  P/tVi,  Ep.  I  18. 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  See  p.  131.  were  appointed,  five  se- 
nators and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils,  and  preside  m 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  Suet.  Aug.  36. 

Trials  before  the  centumviri  wpre  usually  held  in  the  Ba$ilica  Ju- 
/ta,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  24.  QuintiL  xii.  5.  sometimes  in  the  FortJtm.  Tbe^ 
had  a  spear  set  upright  before  them,  QuintiL  v.  2.  Hence  judici- 
um  kast<Bf  for  centumvirale,  Faler.  Max.  vii.  8.  4.  CentumviraUm 
hanUxm  cogere^  to  assemble  the  courts  of  the  Ceiitumviri^  and  pre- 
side in  them,  Suet.  Aug,  36.  So  Centum  gravis  hasta  virorom. 
Mart.  Epig.  vii.  62.  Ctssal  ctnttni  moderatrix  judicis  hasia^  Stat. 
Sylv.iv.  4.4a 

The  centumviri  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole  year,  bot 
the  other  jiulices  only  till  the  particular  cause  was  determined,  for 
which  they  were  appointed. 

The  DECEMVIRI  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  Cic.  Cacin.  33. 
Dom.  29.  and  it  is  thought  that  in  particular  cases  they  previously 
took  cognizance  of  the  causes  which  were  to  come  before  the  cen- 
itimvirif  and  their  decisions  were  called  Prjejudicia,  Sigonius  dc 
Judic. 

V.  The  APPOINTMENT  of  a  JUDGE  or  JUDGES. 

Or  the  above-mentioned  judges,  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  the  de- 
fendant (adversaria  ferebat,)  such  judge  or  judges  as  he  thought 
proper  according  to  the  words  of  the  sponsio^  m  it  a  esset:  Hbncb 
JUD4CEM  vel  -es  FERRE  ALIO u I,  Ni  iTA  ESSET,  to  Undertake  to  prove 
before  a  judge,  or  jury,  that  it  was  so,  Liv.  iii.  24.  57.  viii.  33. 
die.  Qmnt.  15.  de  Ordt.  ii.  65.  and  asked  that  the  defendant  wodd 
be  content  with  the  judge  or  judges  whom  he  named,  and  tiot  adc 
another  {nt  alium  procaret,  i.  e.  posceret^  Festus.)  If  he  ap- 
proved, then  the  judge  was  said  to  be  agreed  on,  convenirr,  Cic. 
pro  Q.  Rose.  15.  Cluent.  43.  Valer.  Max.  ii*  8.  2.  and  the  plaintiff 
requested  .of  the  praetor  to  appoint  him,  in  these  words,  F^jstor, 
judicem  arbitrumve  fostulo,  ut  des  in  diem  tertium  sivb  pb- 
RENDi^UM,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  12.  Valer.  Prob.  inNotis,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  recuperatores  were  asked,  Cic.  Vtrr.  iii.  58.  hence  judices 
dare^  to  appoint  one  to  take  his  trial  before  the  ordinary  Jtidfcei, 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  But  centumviri  were  not  asked,  unless  both  parties 
subscribed  to  them,  Ptin.  Ep.  v.  1. 

If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  the  plain- 
tiff,  he  said,  Hunc  ejero  vel  nolo,  Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  70.  Pliru  Paneg. 
36.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the  defendant  to  name  the 
judse,  (uT  juoiCEM  dice^ret,)  Liv.  iii.  36. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  were  appoint^ 
(Dabantur  vel  aodicebantur,)  by  the  pr»tor  with  a  certain  foxn 
QBSwering  to  the  nature  of  the  action,    In  these  forms  the  prfator 
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•Iwayi  used  the  words,  SI  PARET,  i.  e^  qpparet ;  thua,  C.  Ac- 
aaiLLi;  juoBx  ssTo,  Si  paret,  ruNDUM  capen'ateMi  DxquoScR- 

▼ILIOS  AOIT  CUM  CaTULO,  SkRYILII  ESSE  EX  JURE  QUIRITIOM,  MX« 
qOB  18  SeRVILIO    a    CaTULO  RESTITUATUR,  TUM    CaTULUM  C0NDE)|« 

NA.  But  if  the  defendant  made  an  exception,  it  was  ^dded  to  the 
form,  thus;  Extra  quam  si  testauentum  trodatur,  quo  appa« 
RBAT  Catuli  esse.  If  the  prsetor  refused  to  admit  the  exception, 
an  appeal  mi^ht  be  made  to  the  tribunesp  Cic,  .lead.  Quasi,  iy.  30« 
The  prsetor,  if  he  thought  proper,  might  appoint  different  judgef 
from  those  chosen  by  the  parties,  although  he  seldom  did  so  ;  a^ 
no  one  could  refuse  to  act  as  r  judex,  when  required,  wittiout  a  JM4( 
cause,  SueL  Claud,  15.  Plin.  Ep.  HI  20.  x.  66. 

The  prsetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be  called* 
{quibus  dtnundartiur  lestimoniumy)  which  commonly  did  not  exceed 
ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents  (PROCURATORES),gavii 
security,  (satisdabant,)  that  what  was  decreed  should  be  paid,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  held  ratified^   (Judicatum  solvi  ti  rem 

RATAM  HABERI.) 

In  arbitrary  causes  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both  partieflit 
called  COMPROMISSUM,  Cic.  pro  Rose,  Com.  4.  Verr.  il  27-  ai 
Q.  Fralr^  ii.  15*  which  word  is  also  used  for  a  mutual  agreement 
Cic.  Fam.  xii,  30. 

In  a  personal  action  the  procuratores  only  gave  security  ;  those  of 
the  plaintiff,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge;  and  those  of  the 
defendaot,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Cic.  Quint,  7,  Ait,  xvi,  15, 

In  certain  actions  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defendant,  th{|t 
no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the  same  accouiit| 
(eo  nonint  au  neminem  amhlius  vel  postea  petjturun,)  Cic,  Prut* 
5„  Rose.  Com^  12.  Fam.  xiii.  29. 

After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTEST ATIO,  or  a  short  nar- 
ration of  the  cause  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  Gc.  AU.  xvi.  15.  Rose.  Com.  II.  12.  18.  Festus ;  Muu- 
4:rob.  Sat,  iiL  9. 

The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of  ihejudkes^ 
were  properly  said  in  jure  fieri,  after  that,  in  judicjo;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  always  observed 

After  ihe  judex  or  judices  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned  eaeb 
other  to  attend  the  third  day  after,  (inter  se  in  pereudinum  diem,  trf 
ad  judicium  venirent^  denunciabant^)  which  was  called  COMPE- 
RENDINATIO,  or  condictio,  Ascon,  in  Cic.—Fesjtus^  Gell, 
xiv.  2.  But  in  a  cause  with  n  foreigner,  the  day  was  called  DIES 
STATUS,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  Status  condicius  cum  haste,  (i.  e, 
cum  peregrino,  Cic.  Of,  i.  32.)  p^es^  Plaut,  Cure,  i..  I,  b,  G^ll, 
xtl  4  * 

VI.  Tlu  MAXKER  of  conducting  a  TRIAL. 

WiiEN  the  day  came,  the  trial  proceeded,  unless  the  judge  or 
some  of  Xbe  nailk^  WA?  absent  from  a  necessary  cause^  {ex  tnorbo 

27  ^ 
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Tel  cauii  soniica,  Pestus,)  in  which  case  the  day  was  put  off,  (oir- 
rissus  EST,  i.  e.  prolatus^  Gell.  xiv.  2.) 

If  the  judge  was  present,  he  first  look  an  oath  that  he  would  judge 
according  to  law,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  (Ex.  animi  . 
BENTENTiA,)  CVc.  Acttd,  Q.  47.  at  the  ahar,  {aritm  Inuns,  Cic.  Flare. 
36.)  called  PUTEAL  LIBONIS,  or  Scribonianum,  because  that 
place  being  struck  with  thunder,  {fulndne  aiiactus,)  had  been  ex- 
piated iprocuratus)  by  Scribonius  Libo,  who  raised  over  it  a  stone 
covering  (suggestum  lapideum  cavum),  the  covering  of  a  well,  {puUi 
operculum^  vel  puteal,)  open  at  the  top,  {svpeme  apertum,  Festus.) 
in  the  Forum ;  near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  proBtor  used  to  be, 
HoraL  Sat.  ii.  6.  v.  35.  Ep.  i.  19.  8.  and  where  the  usurers  met, 
Cic.  Sext.  8.  Ovid  de  Rem.  Am.  561.  It  appears  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  the  Puieal,  uilder  which  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  At- 
tius  Navius  were  deposited,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  in  the  comitium  at 
the  left  side  of  the  senate-house,  Liv.  i.  36. 

*  The  Romans,  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  flint-stone  in  their 
right  hand,  saying;  8i  sciens  fallo,  tum  he  Diespitkr,  bALVA  ua- 

BE  ARCEQUK,  BONIS  EJICIAT,  UT    EGO  HUNX  LAPIOEM,    FestuS  in  LAIIS. 

Hence  Jovem  lapidem  jurare,  for  per  Jovem  el  lapidemy  Cic.  Fam. 
vii.  1.  12.  Liv.  xxi.  45.  xxii.  53.  Gell.  i.  21.  The  formula  of  taking 
an  oath  we  have  in  Phut.  Rud.  v.  2.  45.  &c.  and  an  account  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  47.  The  most  solemn  oath  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  by  their  faith  or  honour,  Dionys.  ix.  10.  8.  48.  xi.  54. 

The  jW«x  or  judices,  after  having  sworn,  took  their  seats  in  the 
sttbsfilia^  (quasi  ad  pedes  pratoris  ;)  whence  they  were  called  JU- 
DICES  P£DAN£I ;  and  sedere  is  often  put  for  cognosckre,  to 
judge,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi.  33.  sedere  auditurus,  Id.  vi.  31.  Sedere 
IB  also  applied  to  an  advocate  while  not  pleading,  Plin,  Ep.  iii.  9.  f.  "' 

The  judex^  especially  if  there  was  but  one,  assumed  some  law- 
yers to  assist  him  with  their  counsel,  {sibi  advocavit,  vi  in  consilio 
adessenl^  Cic.  Quint.  2.  in  consilium  rogavit,  Gell.  xiv.  2.)  whence 
they  were  called  CONSILlARll,  Suet.  Tib.  33.  Claud.  12. 

If  any  one  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse,  he 
was  summoned  by  an  edict,  (see  p.  111.)  or  lost  his  cause,  Cic, 
Quint.  6.  If  the  praetor  pronounced  an  unjust  decree  in  the  absence 
Of  any  one,  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  might  be  implored,  ibid.  20, 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  first  were  obliged  to  swear  that 
they  did  not  carry  on  the  fewsuit  from  a  desire  of  litigation,  (Ca- 
LUMNiAH  Jura  RE,  vel  de  calumnia,)  Liv.  xxxiii.  49,  Cic.  Fam.  viii. 
8, — 1.  16.  D.  jure].  Quod  injuratus  in  codicem  refcrre  noluit^  sc 
auiafalsum  erat,  irf  jurare  in  litem  non  dubitet^  i,  e.  id  sibi  deberi^ 
jur^urando  conjirmare^  litis  obtinenda  musa,  Cic.  in  Rose.  Com.  I, 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which  they 
did  twice,  one  after  another,  in  two  different  methods.  Appinn.  de 
BdK  Civ.  i.  p.  663,  first  briefly,  which  was  called  CAUSiE  CON- 
JECTIO,  qua  si  causes  in  breve  coactio,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  and  then  iq 
a  formal  oration,  (Justa  oratione  perorabant,  Gell.  xvii.  2.)  they  ex- 
idained  the  state  of  the  cause,  and  proved  their  own  charge  {aetio' 
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nem)  or  defence'jinficiationem  vel  exceptionem^)  by  witnesses  and 
writings,  (testibus  et  iabulis,)  and  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case 
itself,  {ex  ipsa  cU  dtductisy)  Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct.  et  Rose.  Com.-~ 
Gall.  x'v.  %  and  here  the  orator  chiefly  displayed  his  art,  Cic.  de 
Orat.  ii.  44.  43.  44.  79.  81.  To  prevent  them,  however,  from  be- 
ing too  tedious,  {ne  in  immensnm  evagartntur^)  it  was  ordained  by 
the  Pompcian  law,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  should  speaJc 
by  an  hour-glass,  {ut  ad  CLEPSYDRAM  dicerent,  I  e.  vas  rt/reum, 
gracHiter  Jistnlctum^  in  f undo  cujus  eralforamtn,  unde  aqua  gotta* 
tim  efflucret^  atque  Ha  tempus  metiretur  ;  a  zoaUr-glass,  somewhat  like 
our  sand-glasses,  Cic.  de  Oral,  iii.  34.)  How  many  hours  were  to 
be  allowed  to  each  advocate,  was  left  to  X\\e  judicts  io  determine, 
Cur.  Quint.  9.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  20.  iv.  9.  ii.  11.  14.  i.  23.  vi.  2.  5.  Dial, 
de  Cans.  Corr.  Eiop.  38.  These  glasses  were  also  used  in  the  army, 
Vrget.  iii.  8.  Cizs.  de  Bell.  G.  v.  13.  Hence  dart  vel  petere  plurm 
clepsydras^  to  ask  more  time  to  speak :  (^uoties  judico^  (jfCantum  qvis 
plurimum  poslulnt  aqurz  do,  I  give  the  advocates  as  much  time  as 
they  require,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  The  clepsydrm  were  of  a  difTeren: 
length ;  sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  11. 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  suggest  ^^^'i 
svhjiceret)  what  he  should  say,  who  was  called  MINISTRATOR, 
Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  75.  Place.  22.  A  forward  noisy  speaker  was  c  iil- 
ed  Rarula,  (a  rabie,  quasi  latrator,)  vel  proclamaior^  a  brawler 
or  wrangler,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  46. 

Under  the  emperors,  advocates  used  to  keep  persons  in  pay, 
{conducti  et  redempti  MANCIPES,)  to  procure  for  them  an  audi- 
ence, or  to  collect  hearers,  {coronam  colligere,  auditores  v.  audiU^Aros 
corrogare^  who  attended  them  from  court  to  court,  (ex  judicio  in 
judicium^)  and  applauded  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  as  a  man 
who  stood  in  the  middle  of  them  gave  the  word,  {quum  f^tctfoxopog 
dedit  signum.)  Each  of  them  for  this  service  received  his  dole, 
(sportula)  or  a  certain  hire,  {par  merces,  usually  three  denarii,  near 
2s.  sterling ;)  hence  they  were  called  laudicjeni,  i.  e.  qui  ob  canam 
laudabanL  This  custom  was  introduced  by  one  Largius  Licinius, 
who  flourished  under  Nero  and  Vespasian  ;  and  is  greatly  ridiculed 
by  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  14.  Sec  also,  vi.  2.  When  a  client  gained  his 
cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of  green  palm  {virides  patmis)  at  his 
lawyer's  door,  Juvenal,  vii.  1 18. 

When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  its  operam 
DARE,  /.  18.  pr.  D.  dejudic.  How  inattentive  they  sometimes  were, 
we  learn  from  Macrobius,  Salurnal.  ii.  12. 

VII.  The  MANNER  of  giving  JUDGMENT. 

Thk  pleadings  being  ended,  {camd,  vtrinque  perorata,)  ju^ment 
was  given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Post  MERIDIEM  PRESEr^Ti,  {etiamsi  unus  tantiim  prasens  sit,)  liteh 
ADDiciTO,  i.  e.  decidito,  Grell.  17.  2. 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  sometimes  took 
time  to  consider  it,  diem  diffindi,  i.  e.  differri  jussit,  ut  amplius 
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OttilfiBRiiiET  (ftr.  Phorm.  ii.  4.  17.)  if,  after  all,  he  reftiained  <i6« 
certain,  he  BHid.  {dixit  vel  juraril,)  MIHI  NON  LIQUET,  lam 
not  clear,  Gell.  xiv.  2.  And  thus  the  affair  was  either  left  unde- 
termined {injudicata,)  Ge]l.  v.  10.  or  the  cause  was  again  resumedf 
{sectlnda  actio  instiMa  esif)  Cic.  Csecin.  2. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  given  according  toth(6 
opinion  of  the  majority,  (senltntia  lata  est  dtplurium  sententiA  ;)  but 
h  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  all  present.  If  their  opinions 
were  equal,  it  was  left  to  the  praetor  to  determine,  /.  28.  36.  &  3& 
Ti.derejud.*  The  judge  commonly  retired,  (scce^ril,)  with  his  as- 
sessors, to  deliberate  on  the  case,  and  pronounced  judgment  accord- 
ing  to  their  opinion,  {ex  consilii  sentenlia,)  Piin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi.  31. 

Sentence  was  variously  expressed  ;  in  an  action  of  freedom, 
thus,  VIDERI  sifii  HUNG  HOMiNcif  LIBERUM  t  in  an  action  of 
injuries^  VIDERI  jure  rEcisse  vel  non  fecisse  ;  in  actions  of 
contracts,  if  the  cause  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  Titiuh 
8eio  centum  condemno  ;  if  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  Secundum 
iLttyM  LITEM  DO,  VaL  Max.  iu  8.  2. 

An  arbiltt  gave  judgment,  {arbitrium pronunciavit)  thus;  ARBI- 

ffROR  TE  HOC  MODO  SATISFACERE  ACTORI  DEBERE  ;  If  tho    dcfcud* 

ant  did  not  submit  to  his  decision,  then  the  ariz/er  ordered  (heplain- 
tiff  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much  he  estimated  his  damagesy 
{quanti  litem  astitnaret^  and  then  he  passed  sentence,  [senltntiaim 
iulitf)  and  condemned  the  defendant  to  pay  him  that  sum ;  tho8» 
Centum  de  qui  bus  actor  in  litem  juravit,  redde,  /.  18.  D^  dt 
dolo  maloi 

VIIL  What  followed,  after  JUDGMENT  was  given. 

ArtER  judgment  wasgiven^  and  the  lawsuit  was  determined,  {liU 
dijudicatd,)  the  conquered  party  was  obliged  to  do  or  pay  what  was 
decreed,  (judicatum  facere  vel  solvere  :)  and  if  he  failed,  or  did 
not  find  securities,  (sponsores  vel  vindices,)  within  thirty  days,  he 
was  given  up,  (Juuicatus,  i*  e.  damnatm  et  addict  us  esty)  by  die 
prtetor  to  his  adversary,  (to  which  custom  Horace  alludes,  Orf.  iii. 
3.  23.)  and  led  away  (abductus)  by  him  to  servitude,  Cic.  Flacc* 
19.  Liv.  vi.  14.  34.  &c.  Plant.  Pan.  iii.  3.  94.  Jlsin.  v.  2.  87.  GelL 
XX.  1.    These  thirty  days  are  called  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  DIES 

JUSTI;   REBUS    JURE  JUDICATIS,    XtX.  DIES   JUSTI  SUNTO,   POST  DE- 

iNDB  manus  inje(  tio  esto,  IN  JUS  DUCITO4     Scc  p*  49. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  l>e  altered ; 
hence  agere  actum,  to  labour  in  vain,  Cic.  Amic  22.  Attic,  ix.  18. 
Ter,  Phorm.  ii.  %  12.  Actum  est  ;  acta  est  res  ;  perii,  all  is  over,  I 
am  undone,  Ter.  Andr.  iii.  1.  7.  Adelph.  iii.  2.  7.  Cic.  Fam.  xiv. 
3.  Actum  est  de  we,  1  am  ruined,  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  1.  83.  De  Servio 
tcium  rd/i,  that  all  was  over  with  Servius ;  that  he  was  slain,  lAv.  i* 
47.  So  Suet.  Ner.  42.  Actum,  (i.  c.  ratum)  habebo  quod  eseris,  Cic. 
3Wc.iii.21. 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had  been 
conmitted,  the  praetor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  judges,  {remju- 
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JUtdiAm  mci^U)  in  which  case  he  was  said  damnaios  in  intkorvm 
liBSTiTUERE,  Cic.  Vtrt.  V.  6.  Cluent.  36.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  4.  11.  Or 
JUOiciA  ii£8TiTueRB,  Cic.  VerT,  ii.  36. 

After  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquitted,  might 
bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accusation,  (actoheh 
CALUMNIiE  ros TULARE,)  Cic  pro  Cluent.  31.  Hence  Caluh- 
NiA  lUium,  i.  e.  lites  per  calumniam  intenia^  unjust  lawsuits,  Cic.  MU* 
27.  Calumniarum  metwn  injicere,  of  false  accusations,  Suet  Cce«.20l 
ViteL  7.  Domii.  9.  Ftrre  calumniam^  i.  e.  calumnuz  convictum  esst^ 
vel  caltunnia,  dajnnari  aut  de  calumniam  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Gell.  xit. 
2.  Calumniam  non  fffvgiety  he  will  not  fail  to  be  condemned  for 

false  accusation,  Cic.  Cluent.  59. Injuria  existunt  calumnia,  i.e« 

c$tHid&  ct  malitios&  juris  inierpretatione,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10«  Caluwma 
timoris^  the  misrepresentation  of  fear,  which  always  imagines  things 
worse  than  they  are,  Fam.  vi.  7.  Calumnia  religionis,  a  false  pre- 
text of,  ibid.  i.  I.  calumnia  dicendi^  speaking  to  waste  the  time,  Alt. 
iv.  2.  Calumkia  paucorum,  detraction.  Sail,  Cat,  30.  Cic.  Acad.  \v, 
1.  So  CALUMNIARI,/a/5am  litem  intendere^  et  calumniator,  &C. 

There  was  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  suspected  of 
having  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or  to  have  wilfully 
^ven  vwrong  judgment  {dolo  malo  vel  imperilid).  Corruption  in  a 
ludge  ^vas,  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  punished  with  death, 
but  afterwards  as  a  crime  of  extortion,  {repetundarum.) 

If  a  judge  from  partiality  or  enmity  (gratid  vel  inimiciti&)f  evi- 
dently favoured  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Litem  suam  fa- 
cere,  TJlpian,  Gell.  x«  1.  Cicero  applies  this  phrase  to  an  c^vocate 
too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  de  Orat.  ii.  75. 

In  certain  causes  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was  asked,  (tri- 

BUNl  APPELLABANTUn,)   Cic.  Quint.  7.  20. 

As  there  was  an  appeal  (APPELLATIO)  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  magistrate,  Liv.  iii.  56.  so  also  from  one  court  or  judge  to 
another,  {ab  in/eriore  ad  supcrius  tribunal,  vel  ex  minore  ad  major* 
tmjudicem,  pratexiu  iniqui  gravaminis,  of  a  grievance,  vel  injusta 
untentitB,)  l/lpian.  The  appeal  was  said  ADMITTI,  recipi,  non 
REcipi,  REPUDiARi :  He  to  wiiom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said  Db 

vel  EX    APPELLATIONE  CoGNOSCERE,  JUDICARE,    SENTENTIAM    DICERE, 
PRONtTNClARE  APPELLATIONEM  JUSTAM  Vel  INJUSTAH  ESSE. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was  made  to 
the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs.  Suet.  Aug.  33.  Dio. 
111.  33.  Act.  Aposi.  XXV.  11.  as  formerly  (provocatio)  to  the  peo- 
ple in  criminal  trials.  Suet.  Cces.  12. 

At  first  this  might  be  done  freely,  {antea  vacuum  id  solutumaue  pa* 
n&  /uerat,)  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty,  Tactt.  An^ 
nal.  xvi.  28.  Caligula  prohibited  any  appeal  to  him,  {magis* 
traiibus  liberam  jurisdictionem,  et  sine  sui  provocatione  concessiif) 
Suet  Cal.  16.  Nero  ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made  from  private 
judges  to  the  senate.  Suet.  Ner.  17.  and  under  the  same  penalty  as 
to  the  emperor,  (w/  ejusdem  pecunia  periculum  /acerent,  cujus  ti, 
ftt»  imperatortm  appellavtre,)  Tacit  ibid.     So  Hadrian,  Digest,  xliv. 
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2.  3L  Even  the  emperor  might  be  requested  by  a  petition,  (ubbl- 
Lo)  to  review  his  own  decree»(sEN'TENTiAN  suam  retractare.) 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  {PUBLICA  JVDICIA.) 

Crimival  trials  were  at  first  held  (rxerce.Lanlur)  by  the  kin^ 
D'ionys.  ii.  14.  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  (cvm  conciiio,)  Liv. 
i.  49.  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes  himself,  and  left  smaller 
crimes  to  the  judgment  of  the  senators. 

Tullus  Hostilius  appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVIRI)  to  try  H6- 
ratius  for  killing  his  sister,  (qui  Horatio  perdmlliontm  judicartnl^ 
and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the  People.  Lix,  i.  26. 
Tarquinius  Supcrbus  judged  of  capital  crimes  by  himself  alone,  with- 
out any  counsellors,  Liv,  i.  49. 

After  the  expulsion   of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  judged  and 

|)unished  capital  crimes,  Liv.  ii.  5.  Dionys,  x.  1.  But  after  the 
aw  of  Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal,  (See  p.  100.)  the 
people  either  judged  themselves  in  capital  affairs,  or  appointed  cer- 
tain persons  for  that  purpose,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate, 
who  were  called  QUiESlTORES,  or  Quaslorrs  paricidii,  (Fee  p. 
113.)  Sometimes  the  consuls  were  appointed,  Liv.  iv.  51.  Some* 
times  a  dictator  and  master  of  horse,  Liv.  ix.  26.  who  were  then 
called  Qu£siToRKs. 

The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  affairs,  SallvsL  Cat. 
51.  52.  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so,  IJv.  ix.  21. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Qvasiiones  perprtum,  (See  p.  113.) 
certain  praetors  always  took  cognizance  of  certain  crimes,  and  the 
senate  di-  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  matter,  unless  by  way  of 
appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

I.  CRIMINAL  TRLiLS  before  the  PEOPLE. 

Trials  before  the  people  (JUDICIA  adpopulum),  were  first  held 
in  the  Comitia  Citriata,  Cic,  pro  Mil.  3.  Of  this,  however,  we  have 
only  the  example  of  Horatius,  Hid. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centunatd  and  Tribvta,  all 
trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them ;  capital  trials,  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriatu,  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  the  Tributa. 

Those  trials  were  called  CAPITAL,  which  respected  the  life  or 
liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of  this  kind  held 
in  the  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely,  that  of  Coriolanus,  Liv.  ii.  35. ;  but 
that  was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  violence,  Dionys.  vii.  38.  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial,  penculum 
capitis  adire,  causam  capitis  vel  pro  capite  dicere^  in  a  civil  action, 
when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  character  was  at  stake,  {mm 
judicium  cssct  de  fama  fortunisque,)  Cic.  pro  Quint.  9.  13.  15.  Off. 
L  12. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the  same  ;  and  it 
was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  be  the  accuser.  ' 

In  the  Comiiia  Tributa  the  inferior  magistrates  were  usually  the 
accusers ;  as,  the  tribunes  or  sdiles,  Liv.  iii.  55.  iv.  21.  Val.  Max. 
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▼i.  1.  7.  Gell.  X.  6.  In  the  Comilia  CenturiatOy  the  superior  mogia- 
trates  ;  as,  the  consuls  or  praetors,  sometimes  also  the  inferior ;  as, 
the  quaestors  or  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  41.  iii.  24.  25.  vi.  20.  But  they 
are- supposed  to  have  acted  by  the  authority  of  the  consuls. 

No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial,  unless  in  a  private  station. 
But  sometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  Cic,  pro  Flacc.  3.  Lit.  xliii.  16. 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called  an  as- 
sembly, and  mounted  the  Rostra,  declared  that  he  would,  against  a 
certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particular  crime,  and 
ordered  that  the  person  accused  {reus)  should  then  be  present 
This  wa3  called  DICERE  DIEM,  sc.  accusationis  vel  diet  diclio. 
In  the  mean  time  the  criminal  was  kept  in  custody,  unless  he  found 
persons  to  give  security  for  his  appearance,  (SPONSORES)  eum  in 
judicio  ad  diem  dktam  sistendi,  aui  mulctam,  qua  damnatus  essft,  sol' 
vendu)  who,  in  a  capital  trial,  were  called  VADES,  Liv.  iii.  13. 
XXV.  4.  and  for  a  fine,  PRiEDES  ;  Geli.  vii.  19.  Jjuson.  Eidyll.  347. 
{apnzstando^  Varr.  iv,  4.)  thus;  Prastare  aliquem,  to  be  responsible 
for  one,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.3.  Ego  Mttsalam  Ccesari  prastabo^  ib.  iii, 
a     So,  Jlit.  vi.  3.  Plin,  Pan.  83. 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to  be 
cited  .from  the  Rostra  by  a  herald,  Liv.  xxxviii.  51.  Suet.  Tib.  11. 
If  the  criminal  was  absent  without  a  valid  reason,  {sine  CAUSA 
SONTICA,)  he  was  condemned.  If  he  was  detained  by  indisposi- 
tion, or  any  other  necessary  cause,  he  was  said  to  be  excused, 
(RXCUSARI,)  Liv.  ibid.  52.  and  the  day  of  trial  was  put  off,  {dies 
PRODICTUS  vel  productus  est,) 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative,  hinder 
the  trial  from  proceeding,  ibid. 

If  the  criminal  appeared,  {si  reus  se  stitissef,  vel  si  sisteretur,)  and 
no  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon  his  charge,  {ac» 
citsationem  instituebat)  which  was  repeated  three  times,  with  the  in- 
tervention of  a  day  between  each,  and  supported  by  witnesses, 
M^ritings,  and  other  proofs.  In  each  charge  the  punishment  or  fine 
was  annexed,  which  was  called  ANQUISITIO.     Sometimes  the 

{mnishment  at  first  proposed,  was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increased. 
n  mulcta  temperdrunt  tribuni ;  quuin  capitis  anquisissent,  Liv,  ii. 
52.  Quym  tribuni  bis  pecuniDi,  anquisissent ;  tertid  se  capitis  anquirere 
diceret,  ^c.  Turn  perdue llionis  se  judirare  Cn.  Fulvio  dixit,  that  he 
prosecuted  Fulvius  for  treason,  Liv.  xxvi.  3. 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  Rostra  in  a  mean  garb, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  railleries,  {probris  et  conti^ 
■   C1V5,)  of  the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill  (ROGA- 
TIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  concerning  a  law,  in 
which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punishment  or  fine  was  expressed. 
This  was  called  MULCTiE  PCENiEVE  IRROGATIO  :  and  the 
judgment  of  the  people  concerning  it,  MULCTiE  P(ENiEVE 
CERTATIO ;  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  3.  For  it  was  ordained  that  a  ca- 
pital punishment  and  a  fine  should  never  be  joined  together,  (ne  pes- 
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fta  cajriHs  cwn  pecunia  conj^ngeretur^)  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17.  (7W(um 
pUhia^  wnissd  nwdcta  certatione,  rei  capitalis  Posthumio  dixtruntf} 
Liv.  XXV.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  his  chai^ ; 
and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  {patronus)  for  him,  was  permitted 
to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was  introduced  which 
could  serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people,  or  move  their  corapas- 
mon,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  Liv.  iii.  12.  58. 

Then  the  Comitia  were  summoned  against  a  certain  day,  in  which 
the  people,  by  their  suffrages,  should  determine  the  fate  of  the  cri- 
minal. If  the  punishment  proposed  was  only  a  fine,  and  a  tribune 
the  ac<:user,  he  could  summon  the  Comilia  Tribuia  himself;  but  if 
the  trial  was  capital,  he  asked  a  day  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata  from 
the  consul,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  the  prastor,  Liv,  xxvi.  3.  xliii.  16. 
In  a  capital  trial,  the  people  were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trum« 
pet,  {classico,)  Seneca  de  Ira,  i.  16. 

The  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  meantime  used  every  method 
to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation,  [accusationt  desisier^.,) 
If  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  said« 
SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL  MOROR,  Liv.  W.  42.  vi.  5.  If  this 
could  not  be  effected,  the  usual  arts  were  tried  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  voting,  (see  p.  84.)  or  to  move  their  compassion,  Ltr.  \u 
2a  xliii.  16.  Gc//.  iii.  4. 

The  criminal,  laying  aside  his  usual  robe,  {toga  alba)  put  on  a 
sordid^  i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown,  [sordidam  el  obsoletam)  Liv.  iL 
61.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  58.  not  a  mourning  one  (pullam  vel  atram^)  as 
6ome  have  thought ;  and  in  this  garb  went  round  and  supplicated 
the  citizens ;  whence  sordes  or  squalor  is  put  for  guilt ;  and  sordid 
dati  or  squalidi,  for  criminals.  His  friends  and  relations,  and  others 
who  chose,  did  the  same,  Liv.  iii.  58.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  14.  When 
Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodius,  not  only  the  tquites^  and  many 
young  noblemen  of  their  own  accord,  (privato  consensu^)  but  the 
whole  senate,  by  public  consent,  {publico  consilio,)  changed  their 
habit  {vesteni  mulabant)  on  his  account,  ibid.  11.  12.  whicn,  he  bit- 
terly complains,  was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls,  c.  14. 
Pis.  8.  &  18.  post,  redit.  in  Sen.  7.  Dio.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial,  as  in 
passing  a  law.     (See  p.  87.)     Liv.  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day  of  the 
Comitia^  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial  cfould  not  again 
be  resumed,  {si  qua  res  ilium  diem  aut  auspiciis  out  excusatioru  nis- 
IwW,  tola  causa  judiciumqtu  sublaium  est,)  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17.  Thus 
Metellus  Celer  saved  Rabirius  from  being  condemned,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  Satuminus  forty  years  afler  it  happened, 
Cic.  pro  Rabir.  by  pulling  down  the  standard  which  used  to  be  set 
up  in  XJiQ  Janiculum,  (see  p.  80.)  and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  27. 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  wiien  citej 
by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound  of  a  tram* 
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{i€t,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the  citadel,  tmd  roand  th^ 
widh  of  the  city,  f^arr.  da  LaU  IJng,  v.  9.  If  still  he  did  Ml  d^ 
pear,  he  was  banished,  {exilium  ti  sciscebatut ;)  or  if  he  fled  tfao 
country  through  fear,  his  banishment  was  confirmed  by  the  ConMk 
THbuia.    See  p.  92. 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  the  INQUISITORS. 

Inquisitors  (qujesitqres)  were  persons  invested  with  a  tempo- 
riry  authority  to  try  particular  crimes.  They  were  created  irat 
bjr  the  kin^ ;  Liv.  i.  26.  then  by  the  people,  usually,  in  the  Contitui 
Tributa  ;  iv.  51.  xxtviii.  54.  and  sometimes  by  the  senate  ;  ix.  96« 
xfiiL  3.  In  the  trial  of  Rabifius,  they  were,  contrary  to  custonl^ 
appointed  by  the  pr»lor,  Dio.  37.  27.  Suft  Cas.  12. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  usually  created,  (DUUBf*' 
VIRI,)  Liv.  vL  20.  sometimes  three,  SallusL  Jyg.  40.  and  wontdh' 
times  only  one,  Aicon,  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Their  authority  ceaiieii 
when  the  trial  was  over,  (see  p.  113.)  The  ordinary  magiHtnttM 
were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be  inquisitors ;  but  soinetinsetf 
also  private  persons,  Liv.  passim.  There  was  sometimes  an  apperi 
made  (rom  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitors  to  the  people,  as  m  IM 
case  of  Rabirius,  Suet.  Cois.  11.  Dio.  xxxvii.  27.  Hence  Defirre 
judicium  tf  subgeiliis  in  rostra^  i.  e.  a  judicibus  ad  populum^  Cic* 
Cluente. 

Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  eondocted 
trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the  prssfon  did 
afier  ttie  in^tiCutioR  of  the  Quastiones  ptrpetuas.  T<i  the  ofBce  ^ 
Quoifiiores  Virgil  alludes,  .^n.  vi.  432.  Ascon.  in  acUofu  in  Vttr^ 

CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  ike  PRMTORS. 

Tuc  praetors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes ;  and  only  t#6  of 
them  in  these,  the  prajtors  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus.  The  other 
pnntors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces.  All  criminal  tmls  of  im^ 
portance  where  held  by  inquisitors  created  on  purpose. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Quastiones  perpetua^  A.  U.  694. 
til  the  prsetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time  of  their  oflice* 
After  their  election,  they  determined  by  lot  their  different  juritdixi* 
tions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognizance  of  private  causes,  as  fortnerly,  9tnA 
tile  rest  presided  at  criminal  trials ;  one  at  trials  concerning  e<tOiu 
tion  ;  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c.  8on>etimes  there 
were  two  prcetors  for  holding  trials  concerning  one  crim^  ;  as,  oil 
account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals,  concerning  violence.  Cic; 
pro  Cluent.  53.  Sometimes  one  pnetor  presided  at  trials  cdne^mv 
ing  two  different  crimes,  Cks  pro  C(bI.  13.  And  sometimeft  the  P^c^ 
tor  Peregrimis  held  criminal  trials ;  as,  concerning  extortion,  Asem^ 
m  Ge.  iri  tog.  cand,  2 ;  so  also,  flie<5ording  to  soiatf,  the  prvtor  C^* 
binfiif. 

The  ptmUSr  wvs  assisted  in  triak  of  importance  by  a  d6uncU<)f  selodt 
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judices  or  jurymen ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  JUDEX  QU  JSS« 
TIONIS,  or  Princeps  judicum^  Cic.  et  Ascon.  Some  have  thoughl 
this  person  the  same  with  the  prator  or  qumsitor ;  but  they  were  quite 
different ;  Cic.  pro  Clueni.  27.  33,  58.  in  Ferr.  I  61.  Quinctil.  viii. 
3.  The  judex  qtuBstionis  supplied  the  place  of  the  prsetor  when  ab- 
sent, or  too  much  engaged. 

1.  77i«  Choice  of  the  JUDICES  or  Jury. 

The  JUDICES  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  senators ;  theo« 
by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  only  from  the  equites  ;  af- 
terwards by  the  Servilian  law  of  Caepio,  from  both  orders ;  then,  by 
the  Glaucian  law,  only  from  tiie  equUes  ;  by  the  Livian  law  of  Dru- 
8us,  from  the  senators  and  equiles  :  But  the  laws  of  Drusus  being 
soon  after  set  aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of  judging 
was  again  restored  to  the  equites  alone:  Then,  by  the  Plautian  law 
of  Siivanus,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  and  equites , 
and  some  of  them  also  from  the  plebeians  ;  then  by  the  Cornelie» 
law  of  Sylia,  only  from  the  senators ;  by  the  Aurelian  /a»,  of  Cotta, 
from  the  senators,  the  equites^  and  tribuni  mrarii ;  by  the  Julian  law  of 
Caesar,  only  from  the  senators  and  equites ;  and  by  the  law  of  Anto- 
ny, also  from  the  officers  of  the  army.  See  Manutius  de  legg :  for 
Si^onius^  and  Heineccius,  who  copies  him,  give  a  wrong  account  of 
this  matter. 

The  number  of  thejWicc*  were  different  at  different  times :  Bv  the 
law  of  Gracchus,  300 ;  of  Servilius,  450 ;  of  Drusus,  600  ;  of  Plau- 
tins,  525  ;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300  ;  as  it  is  thought  from  Cic.  Fam, 
viii.  8.  of  Pompey,  360,  Patera,  ii.  76.  Under  the  emperors,  the 
number  of  judices  was  greatly  increased,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1. 

By  the  Servilian  law,  the  age  of  the  judices  must  be  above  thirty, 
and  below  sixty  years.  By  other  laws  it  was  required,  that  they 
should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  D.  4.  8.  but  Augustus  ordered  that 
judices  might  be  chosen  from  the  age  of  twenty,  (a  vitesimo  allegH;^ 
Suet.  Aug.  32.  as  the  best  commentators  read  the  passage. 

Certain  peraons  could  not  be  chosen  judices,  either  from  some  na- 
tural defect,  as,  the  deaf,  dumb,  &c.  or  by  custom,  as,  women  and 
slaves  ;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon  trial  of  some  infamous 
crime,  (turpi  et  famoso  judicio,  e.  g.  calumriicB,  pr(Bvaricationis,JwrUf 
vi  bonorum  raptorum,  injuriarum^  de  dolo  malo,  pro  socio,  mandati, 
futela,  depositi,  &c.)  and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded  from 
being  senators ;  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  Cic.  Cluent.  43. 
See  p.  17. 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  persons  of 
the  highest  fortune. 

The  judices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  preetor  Urbanus  or  Pt- 
regrinus  ;  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  by  the  quaestors,  xxxix.  7.  and 
their  naines  written  down  in  a  list,  (in  album  rblata,  vel  albo  A- 
scripta,)  Suet  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Domit.  8.  Seuec.  de  benef.  iii.  7. 
Gefl.  XIV.  2.  They  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  would  judge 
uprightly  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  {de  animi  sententia.)    TSc 
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judiees  were  prohibited  by  Augustus  from  entering  the  house  of  anjr 
mae,  Dio.  liv.  18. 

They  sat  by  the  prsetor  on  benches,  whence  they  were  called  his 
ASSESSORS :  or  Consilium,  Cic.  Act,  Verr.  10,  and  CoNSEssoaBS 
to  one  another,  Cic.jin.  ii.  19.  Sen.  de  htnrf.  iii.  7-  GelL  xiv.  2. 

The  judiees  were  divided  into  DECURIiE,  according  to  their 
different  orders ;  thus,  Decuria  senatoria  judicuv,  Cic.  pro  Ch^ 
enL  37.  tertia,  Phil*  1.  8.  Verr.  ii.  32.  Augustus  added  a  fourth  dim 
euriay  Suet.  32.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  (because  there  were  three  before* 
either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of  Cotta,)  consistins  of  persons  o{ 
an  inferior  fortune,  who  were  called  DUCENARII,  because  they 
had  only  200,000  sesterces,  the  half  of  the  estate  of  an  eques^  and 
judged  in  lesser  causes.  Caligula  added  a  fifth  decuria^  Suet  16. 
Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  8«  Galba  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decuria^  although 
strongly  urged  by  many  to  do  it.  Suet.  14. 

The  office  of  a  judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Cic,  in  Verr,  u 
8.  and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  declined  it ;  but 
not  so  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  greatly  increased,  Suet* 
el  Plin.  ibid. 

2.  The  Accuser  in  a  Ckiminal  Trial. 

AvT  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  prsstor.  But 
It  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accuser,  unless  for  the 
sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or  to  revenge  a  father's 
quarrel,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  14.  LHvinat.  20.  Verr.  ii,  47.  Sometimes 
young  noblemen  undertook  the  prosecution  of  an  obnoxious  magis- 
trate, to  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-citizens^ 
Cic.  pro  Ccel.  vii.  30.  in  Verr.  i.  38.  SueL  Jul.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Lu^ 
cuUoy  princ. 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons,  who 
should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and  Caecilius 
Judseus,  which  of  them  should  prosecute  Yerres,  who  had  been  pro- 
pr»tor  of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  determined  who  should  be 
preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called  DIVINATIO  ;  because  there 
was  no  question  about  facts,  but  the  judiees,  without  the  help  of 
witnesses,  c^iviVie J,  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  Ctc,  divin. 
20.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Gell.  ii.  4.  He  who  prevailed,  acted  as  the  prin- 
cipal accuser,  (ACCU8AT0R :)  those  who  joined  in  the  accusa- 
tion,  {causm  vel  accusationi  subscribebant,)  and  assisted  him,  were 
called  SUBSCRIPTORES,  Cic.  divin.  15.  pro  Mar.  24  Fam.  viii 
8.  ctd  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  4.  hence  subscribere  judicium  cum  aliquOf  to  com* 
mcnce  a  suit  against  one,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1. 

It  appears,  nowever,  there  were  public  prosecutors  of  public 
crimes  at  Rome,  Cic.  pro  Sex.  Rose.  20.  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  9.  iv,  9.  as 
in  Greece,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  47. 

Public  informers  or  accusers  (delatores  publieorum  criminufn) 
^ere  called  QUADRUPLATORES,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8.  9.  either  be- 
cause they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  the  criminal^ 
edTects,  or  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him ;  or,  as  others  say,  because 
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ti^  ftccuied  persons,  who,  upon  ccHiviction,  used  to  bo  eondemid 
to  pay  fourfold,  (quadrupli  damnari;)  as  those  guilty  of  illegal  usMry# 
gaming,  or  the  like,  Cic.  in  Cacil.  7.  &  22.  €(  t6«  Ascon,  Paulus  apmi 
Msbirn.  Tacit.  Ao>ivaL  iv,  20.  But  mercenary  and  false  accuaory 
(cALUMNUTOEES)  chiofly  wcre  called  by  this  name,  Ctc.  Vtrr.  jL  7. 
&  &  9.  PlauU  Pcrs.  i.  2.  10.  and  also  those  judges,  who  making 
theRiselves  parties  in  a  cause,  decided  in  their  own  favour,  {qui  in 
sitam  rem  liUm  verterent ;  interceptores  litis  aHena^aui  sibi  confrover^ 
si0t0Oi  adjuiicarent  rem^)  lav.  iii.  72.  Cic  Ccecin.  23.  Seneca  calb 
thMe  who  for  small  favours  sought  great  returns,  Quaimqilatortw  &e- 
n^iorum  suorum,  overrating  or  overvaluing  them,  de  betuf.  vii.  25. 

3.  Manner  of  M akiho  the  Accusation. 

The  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court,  (m  jus  vo- 
cMbai,)  where  he  desired  (postulabat)  of  the  inquisitor  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge,  (nomen  deferred  and  that  the  pne* 
tor  would  name  a  day  for  that  purpose,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6.  Hence 
Postulare  aliquem  de  crimine^  to  accuse  ;  libellus  post ulatio hum* 
a  writing  containing  the  several  articles  of  a  chaxge,  a  libe),  Piiiu 
Ep,  X.  85. 

This  postulatio  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  absence  of 
tiie  defendant,  Cic.  adfratr.  iii.  1.  5.  There  were  certain  days  ob 
wliich  the  prsetor  attended  to  these  requests,  when  he  was  said  Pos- 
TVLATiONiBus  VACARE,  PUn.  Epist.  v\'u  33. 

On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  being  present,  the  accuaar  first 
took  (concipiebat)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not  accuse  from  malice, 
(cALUHNnTv  JURABAT,)  and  then  the  charge  was  made  {dehtiQ  nom- 
msfiebat)  in  set  form:  thus,  DICO  vel  AIO,  te  in  prjetura  sfou- 

A88£  atCULOS    CONTRA  LEGEM  CoRNBUAM,   ATQUR  EO  VOMINE   SBSTCR- 
TIUM  XUXIRS  A  TE  REPETO,  Cic.  Divitl.  5. 

If  the  criminal  was  silent  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  damages 
was  made  out  (lis  ei  vel  ejus  iestimabatur^)  and  the  aflfuir  was  ended; 
but  if  he  denied,  the  accuser  requested  iposlulavit)  that  his  name 
might  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  criminals,  {ut  nomen  inter  reos  reci- 
pcreter,  i.  e.  id  in  tabulam  inter  reos  referreter,)  and  thus  he  was  said 
KEUM  facere,  lege  v,  legibus  interrugare,  postulare  :  MULCTAM 
out  ptBuam  petere  et  repetere.  These  are  equivalent  to  nomen  deftrre^ 
and  different  from  accusarej  which  properly  signifies  to  substantiate 
or  prove  the  charge  ;  the  same  with  causam  agere^  and  oppoaed  to 
di^mdere^  Quinctilian,  v.  13.  3.  Cic  Csel.  3.  Dio.  xxxix.  7.  Digest,  /. 
10.  dejure  patron. 

If  the  prsetor  allowed  his  name  to  be  enrolled,  (for  he  might  re- 
jEose  it,  Ctc.  Fam.  viii.  8.)  then  the  accuser  delivered  to  the  pnetor 
a  scroll  or  tablet,  (LIBELLUS,)  accurately  written,  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  the  crime ;  which  the  accuser  subscribed,  PUn.  Ep.  u  30. 
v.  1.  or  another  for  him,  if  he  could  not  write ;  at  the  same  time 
iModing  himself  to  submit  to  a  certain  punishment  or  fine,  if  be  did 
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Ml  |MHMeeiil6  or  prove  his  charge ;  {cavtbat  se  in  mmtne  per^crera- 
turym  uique  ad  s^nttniiam) 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried  in  pre- 
ibfence  to  others,  {extra  ordinem^)  as,  concerning  violence  or  raunier, 
Plitu  Ep,  iii.  9,  And  sometimes  the  accused  brought  a  counter 
ohayge  of  this  kind  against  his  accuser,  to  prevent  hisowuVial,  Ok* 
Fam.  viii.  8.  Dio.  xxxix.  18. 

Th^a  the  prcetor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trial,  usually 
the  tenth  day  after,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.l3.  Ascon,  in  Cornel.  Some* 
times  the  30th,  as  by  the  lAcinian  and  Julian  laws,  Cic.  m  Vat.  14 
Bat  in  trials  for  extortion,  the  accuser  required  a  longer  interval 
Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  110  days,  that  he  might  go  to  Siciljr  in 
order  to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support  his  indict- 
roent  acaiost  Yerres,*  although  he  accomplished  it  in  fifty  days,  As^ 
con.  in  Toe.  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  prim*  2. 

la  the  mean  time  the  person  accused  changed  his  dress,  (See  p. 
89.)  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause. 

Of  defenders  (DEFENSORES)  Asconius  mentions  four  kinds  ; 
PATRONl  vel  oratorea,  who  pleaded  the  cause ;  ADVOCATl, 
who  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence  ;  (the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word,  Liv.  ii.  55.)  PROCURATORES,  who  managed  the 
bcuunesB  of  a  person  in  his  absence :  and  C0GNIT0RE8,  who  de- 
fwKled  tlie  cause  of  a  person  when  present,  Ascon.  in  divin.  in  Qadl. 
4.  Ftshxs.  But  a  cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a  person 
when  absent,  Cic.  Verr.  2.  43.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  v.  28.  Cic.  Rose. 
C«m.  18.  hence  put  for  any  defender,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The  procu^ 
ratortSy  however,  and  cogniioresj  were  used  only  in  private  triab ; 
the  patroni  and  advocati,  also  in  public.  Before  the  civil  wars,  one 
rarely  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaders,  but  afterwards 
often  twelve,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaur. 

4.  Manner  o/"  conducting  the  Trial. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend,  the  matter  was 
put  off  to  another  day.  But  if  he  was  present,  both  the  accuser 
and  defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald.  If  the  defendant  was  absent, 
be  was  exiled.  Thus  Verres,  after  the  first  oration  of  Cicero  against 
him,  called  actio  prinux,  went  into  voluntary  banishment ;  for  the 
five  last  orations,  called  lU)ri  in  Verrem,  were  never  delivered.  As* 
can*  in  Verr.  Verres  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by  the 
influence  of  Cicero,  Senec.  Suas.  vi.  6.  and,  what  is  remarkable,  pe* 
rished  tofljether  with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  part  with  to  the 
Triumvir,  Piin.  xxxiv.  %  Lactant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was  taken 
firom  the  roll  of  criminals,  {de  reis  exemptum  est^)  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

But  if  both  were  present,  the  judices  or  jury  were  first  chosen,  ei- 
ther by  lot  or  by  naming,  (per  SORTITIONEM  vel  EDITIONEM,) 
aipponiuig  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  law  by  which  it  was 
tfiod.    If  by  lot|  the  prmtor  ov  judex  quotstionis  put  into  an  urn  the 
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names  of  all  those  who  were  appointed  to  the  judices  for  that  year, 
and  then  took  out  by  chance  {sorte  educebat)  the  number  which  the 
law  prescribed.  After  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were  al- 
lowed to  reject  {rejicere)  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  pne- 
tor  or  judex  quastionis  substituted  (subsoriiebatur)  others  in  their 
room,  tiirthe  legal  number  was  completed,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act,  i.  7. 
Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to  choose 
the  judices^  in  which  case  they  were  said  Judices  edere,  and  the 
judices  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro  Murcen.  23.  Plane.  15.  17. 
Thus  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Glaucia  against  extortion,  the  accuser 
was  ordered  to  name  from  the  whole  number  o(  judices  an  hundred, 
and  from  that  hundred  the  defendant  to  choose  fifty.  By  the  Lici- 
nian  law,  de  sodaliliis,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  jury 
from  the  people  at  large,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  17. 

The  judices  or  jury  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a  henJd. 
Those  who  could  not  attend  produced  their  excuse,  which  the  prae- 
tor might  sustain  {accipere)  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  Cic.  Phil,  v.-  6. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that 
they  would  judge  uprightly,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  3.  hence  called  Ju- 
RATi  Homines,  Cic.  1.  Act.  in  Verr.  13.  The  pnetor  himself  did 
not  swear,  ibid.  9.  Then  their  names  were  marked  down  in  a  book, 
(libellis  consignabantur,)  and  they  took  their  seats,  {subsellia  occu- 
pabant,)  Ascon.  in  Verr.  act.  i.  6. 

The  trial  now  began,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove  his 
charge,  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions,  {duabus  actionibus.)  In 
the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or  proofs,  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declaration  of  slaves  extorted 
by  torture,  (QUJESTIONES,)  the  testimony  of  free  citizens,  (TES- 
TES,)  and  writings,  (TABULAE.) 

1.  QU^STIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were  demand- 
ed by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in  several  trials, 
chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  slaves  could  not  be  examined  in 
this  manner  against  their  master's  life,  (m  caput  domini,)  except  in 
the  case  of  incest,  or  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  Ctc.  Topic.  34. 
Mil.  22.  Dejot.  1.  Augustus,  in  order  to  elude  this  law,  and  sub- 
ject the  slaves  of  the  criminal  to  torture,  ordered  that  they  should  be 
sold  to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Dio.  Iv.  .5.  Tiberius,  to  the  puMic 
prosecutor;  Mancipari  publico  actori  jubet.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii. 
30.  iii.  67.  but  the  ancient  law  was  afterwards  restored  by  Adrian 
and  the  Antonines,  D.  xlviii.  18.  de  qucest. 

The  slaves  of  others,  also,  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be  ex- 
amined by  torture  ;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their  master,  and 
the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were  maimed  or  killed  du- 
ring the  torture,  he  would  make  up  the  damage,  ibid. 

when  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretched  on  a 
machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  Equuleus,  having  their  legs  and 
arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes,  {fidiculis,  Suet.  Tib.  62.  CaL  33.)  and 
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being  raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on  a  cross,  their  members  were 
distended  by  means  of  screws,  {per  cochleasj)  sometimes  till  they 
were  dislocated,  {ut  ossium  commgo  resolveretur  ^)  hence  Eadeo 
longior  facius^  Senec.  epist.  8.  To  increase  the  pain,  plates  of  red 
hot  iron,  {lamina  candentes,)  pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c  were  applied 
to  them.     But  some  give  a  different  account  of  this  matter. 

The  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were  written  down 
on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  produced  in  court, 
Cic.  PhiL  22.  Private  persons  also  sometimes  examined  the  slaves 
by  torture,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  63.  66. 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they  might  be 
exempted  from  this  cruelty,  Liv.  viii.  15.  Cic.  Mil.  21.  for  no  Ro» 
man  citizen  could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rack,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  63. 
But  the  Emperor  Tiberius  subjected  free  citizens  to  the  torture,  Dio* 
Ivii.  19. 

2.  TESTES.  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath, 
[jwrati.)  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sexte  TempanIi 
QUiERO  ex  te,  ARBiTHEBiSNE,  C  Stmpronium  in  tempore  pugnam  in^ 
Use?  Liv.  iv.  40.  The  witness  answered,  Arbitror  vel  non  arbi- 
TROR,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  47.  pro  Font.  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  QuinctiL  v.  7.  9. 
With  regard  to  both,  the  prosecutor,  {actor  vel  accusator)  was  said, 
Testes  dare,  adhibere^  citare,  coUigere^  edere^  proferre^  subomare^ 
vel  PRODUCERE,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  18.  v.  63.  Fin.  ii.  19.  Juvenal,  xvi.  29. 
&;c,  Testibus  uti,  Cic.  Rose.  Jim.  36.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
us  TESTiJioNiDM  DENUNciARE  to  summou  them  under  a  penalty,  as 
in  England,  and  among  us,  by  a  writ  called  subpoena,  Cic.  ibid.  38. 
in  Verr.  i.  19.  Invitos  evocare,  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  9.  The  prosecutor  only 
was  allowed  to  summon  witnesses  against  their  will,  Quinctil.  v.  7. 
9.  Plin.  Ep.  V.  20.  vi.  5.  and  of  these  a  different  number  by  different 
laws,  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  Frontin.  de  limit.  5.  usually  no  more  than  ten, 
D.  de  testib. 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  dicere,  dare,  perkibere^  pras" 
6ere,  also  pro  testimonio  audiri^  Suet.  Claud.  15.  The  phrase  de- 
PosiTioNES  testium,  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but  only  in  the  civil 
law.  Those  previously  engaged  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  any 
one,  were  called  Alligati,  Cic.  ad  hratr.  ii.  3.  kidor,  v.  23.  if  in- 
structed what  to  say,  subornati,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  17.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing,  (per 
tabvlas  ;)  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  voluntarily, 
and  before  witnesses,  {prasentibus  sionatoribus,)  Quinctil.  v.  7. 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particularly  at- 
tended to,  {diligenter  expendebantur,)  Cic.  pro  Place.  5. 

No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness  against  a  near  relation  or 
friend,  by  the  Julian  law,  /.  4.  D.  de  Testib.  and  never  {more  majo- 
rwn)  in  his  own  cause,  {de  re  5tia,)  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  36. 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the  Forum^ 
on  which  they  sat,  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  13.  Quinctil.  v.  7. 
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Greet  dexterity  'was  shown  in  interrogating  witneMit,  C(d  pH 
flacc.  10.  DonaL  in  Teren.  Eunuch,  iv.  4.  v.  33.  Qmnclt/.  V.  7. 

Persons  of  an  infamous  character  were  not  admitted  to  ^e  erf' 
dence  (testes  non  ^dhibiti  sunt^)  and  therefore  were  called  INTB8- 
TABILES,  Plaut.  Curcul.  i.  5.  v.  30.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  v.  191. 
OelL  vi.  7.  Tii.  18.  as  those  likewise  were,  who  b^ing  onCe  cMed  ^ 
witnesses,  {antestati^  v.  in  testimonium  adhibiti,)  ^erwards  refbsed 
to  give  their  testimony,  GetL  xv.  13.  Women  anciently  were  not 
admitted  as  witnesses.  Gell.  vi.  7.  but  in  after  times  they  were,  Gk. 
Verr.  i.  37. 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Gell.  xx.  1.  but  afterwards  the  punishiMf^t 
was  arbitrary,  /.  16.  D.  de  Testib.  et  S«nt.  v.  25.  §  2.  eioept  in  wtiir, 
where  a  false  witnesss  was  beaten  to  death  with  sticks  by  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

3.  TABULiE.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  every  kind, 
which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge  ;  particularly  account- 
books,  {tabula  accepti  et  expensi^)  letters,  bills  or  bonds-,  («y«^ra- 
phcBf)  &c. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person  acensed 
were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  tnal  delivered  to 
the  judges  for  their  inspection,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  61.  Balb.  5.  ITle 
ancient  Romans  used  to  make  out  their  private  accounts,  {((tMM 
sc.  accepti  et  expend  confidere  vel  domesticas  rationes  scribere^  aUd 
keep  them  with  great  care.  They  marked  down  the  occutrencei 
of  each  day  first  in  a  note-book,  (adversaria,  -orum^)  which  was 
kept  only  for  a  month,  (menstrua  erant ;)  and  then  transcribed  them 
into  what  we  call  a  Ledger,  (codex  vel  tabula,)  which  was  preserved 
for  ever,  Cic.  QuincL  3.  but  many  dropped  this  custom  after  the 
laws  ordered  a  man's  papers  to  be  sealed  up  when  he  was  accused 
of  certain  crimes,  and  produced  in  courts  as  evidences  against  him, 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  39.  Rose.  Com.  2.  Cal.  7.  Att.  xii.  5.  Tusc.  v.  3a 
Suet.  Cas.  47. 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kinds  of  evidence, 
explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes  in  two  or  more 
speeches,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Tiien  the  advocates  6f  the  criminal  replied^ 
and  their  defence  sometimes  lasted  for  several  days,  A  scon,  in  Oic 
pro  Cornel,  In  the  end  of  their  speeches  (in  epilogo  yeVperoraHom,) 
they  tried  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  judices^  and  for  that  pur- 
pose often  introduced  the  children  of  the  criminal,  Cic.  pro  Sett.  6ft. 
In  ancient  times  only  one  counsel  were  albwed  to  each  dide,  PUn. 
Ep.  i.20. 

In  certain  causes,  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  character 
of  the  accused,  called  Laudatores,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  18.  ChttM.  69. 
Fam.  i.  9;  Fin.  ii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  If  one  could  not  produce  tSL 
least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  proper  t6  produce  none,  ((fHcMi  tf-» 
lum  quasi  legitimum  riumerwm  consuetuJSrds  non  explere,)  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  Sa.  Their  declaraticirt,  or  that  of  the  towns  frtm  vrtifch  «h«y 
came,  was  called  LAUDATIO,  ibid,  ir  Fam.  3.  8.  6.  which  won! 
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toniBOnly  i^giiifies  a  funeral  oration  deliyered  from  the  Rostra  in 

Kise  of  a  perqon  deceased,  by  some  near  relation,  Cic.  (U  OrtU.  fL 
Iav.  v.  50.  Suet.  Cos.  vL  84  ^vg.  101.  Tib.  6.  Jhcit.  Annul,  v. 
L  XTi.  6.  by  an  orator  or  chief  magistrate,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1. 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXl ;  and  when  all  the 
pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT,  vel  -aaa, 
Ascofu  in  Cic.  Danal.  in  7er.  Phorm.  ti.  3.  90.  &  9C.  4 

Then  the  pr»tor  sent  the  judicts  to  mve  their  verdict,  (in  ccml- 
Hum  mittebaU  ut  sententkan  ftrrtnt  vel  dicerent,)  Cic  Verr*  i.  8. 
Cluent.  527.  30.  upon  which  they  rose  and  went  to  deliberate  for 
a  little  among  themselves,  Md.  Sometimes  they  passed  sentence 
{tenlentias  fertbant)  '^ivA  voce  in  o|>en  court,  but  usually  by  ballot 
The  prsBtor  gave  to  each  judtx  three  tablets :  on  one  was  written 
the  letter  C,  for  condemnor  I  condemn ;  on  another,  the  letter  A,  for 
absolvo^  I  acquit ;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.  non  liquet^  sc  miAt,  I  am  not 
clear,  Ccts.  B.  Civ.  iii.  83.  Each  of  the  judtce^  threw  which  of  these 
tablets  he  thought  proper  into  an  nm.  There  was  an  am  for  each 
order  of  judges ;  one  for  the  senators,  another  for  the  eqidiet,  and  a 
third  for  the  tribuni  ararii^  Cic  ad  Q.  Fratn  iL  6. 

The  prastor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots,  pronounced 
sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  {ex  pluvium  «en- 
(en/ta,)  in  a  certain  form.  If  a  majority  gave  in  the  letter  C,  the 
prastor  said  Vidbtur  rscissK,  i.  e.  guilty,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  6.  Acad,  iv, 
47.  If  the  letter  A.  Non  videtdr  fecisss,  i.  e.  not  guilty.  If  N.  L. 
the  cause  was  deferred  (causa  ampliata  E^r.yAscon.  in  Cic, 

The  letter  A  was  called  LITERA  8ALUTARIS,  and  the  tabl^ 
on  which  it  was  marked,  tabblla  absolutoria,  SueL  Aug.  33.  an4 
C,  lUtra  TRISTIS,  Cic.  Ml.  &  the  tablet,  damnatorm,  SueL  ibid. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  condemning  letter  was  0,  because  it  was  the 
first  mter  of^avoro^,  death:  hence  called  moriiferum^  Martial,  vii. 
36.  and  nigrum^  Pers.  Sat.  4  v.  13.  Their  acquitting  letter  is  un« 
certain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles  (fa* 
pun  vel  calculi)  in  voting  at  trials  ;  Mos  erat  antiquis  niveis  mlrisqut 

gjjrillis^  His  damnare  reos^  illis  absohert  culpd,  Ovid.  M et«  xr.  4L 
ence  canaa  paucorum  calculorum,  a  cause  of  small  importance, 
where  there  were  few  judges  to  vote,  Quinctil.  viii.  3.  14  Omnis 
taladus  immiltm  demittitur  ater  in  umarn^  i,  e.  he  is  condemned  by 
all  the  judges,  Ovid.  ibid.  44  Reportare  calculum  deterioremy  to  be 
condemned ;  meliortnij  to  be  acquitted,  Corp.  Juris. — Errori  album 
taladum  adjicere^  to  pardon  or  excuse,  Plin.  Ep.  u  2.  To  this  Ho* 
race  is  thouight  to  allude,  SaL  ii.  3.  246.  CrHct  an  carbmt  notandi  F 
are  they  to  be  approved  or  condemned  T  and  Persius,  Sat.  v.  108, 
but  more  (N^bably  to  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  in  their  kalen* 
dar  unlucky -days  with  black,  {carbone^  with  charcoal ;  whence  diss 
atri  for  infawtiy)  and  lucky  days  with  white,  {cretd  vel  cressA  notct^ 
with  chalk,  Horat.  Od.  i.  3i8.  10.  called  Creta,  or  terra  Cressa  vel 
Gr«|jc«,  because  it  was  brought  from  that  island :)  Hence  notare  vel 
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tignare  diem  lacieAgemmA  vel  a/M,  meKoribus  lapillit^  Tel  oAit  eo^ 
cti/tj,  to  mark  a  day  as  fortunate.  Martial,  viii.  45.  ix.  53.  xi.  37.  Ferw, 
Sat.  ii.  1.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  U.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrotlrt 
ed  from  the  Thracians,  or  Scythians,  who  every  evening,  before  thcj" 
slept,  threw  into  an  urn  or  quiver,  a  white  pebble,  it  the  day  haa 
passed  agreeably ;  but  if  not,  a  black  one :  And  at  their  dealh,  by 
counting  the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  to  have  been  happy  or 
unhappy,  Plin.  vii.  40.    To  this  Martial  beautifully  alludes,  xiL  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  citizen,  wl» 
was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells,  (itfcjoxa  testa  vei  ttf' 
iulcB^)  on  which,,  those  who  were  for  banishing  him  wrote  his  name, 
and  threw  each  his  shell  into  an  urn.  This  was  done  in  a  popular 
assembly  ;  and  if  the  number  of  shells  amounted  to  6t)00,  he  wqa 
banished  for  ten  years,  (testarum  suffragii^)  by  an  ostracism,  as  it 
was  called,  Nep.in  Themitt.  8.  Aristid.  1.  Ctm.  3.  Diodorus  says, 
for  five  years,  xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those  who 
acquitted,  was  equal,  the  cnminal  was  acquitted,  Cic.  Clueut.  27. 
Plutarch  in  Mario.  (See  p.  88.)  Calculo  Minerva,  by  the  vote  of 
Minerva,  as  it  was  termed ;  because  when  Orestes  was  tried  before 
the  JJreopdgus  at  Athens  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges 
were  divided,  he  was  acquitted  bv  the  determination  (s^ntentiA)  of 
that  goddess,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  3.  et  tbi  Ijtmbin.  XschyL  Evmenid.  7. 
738.  In  allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augustus,  if  ttie 
number  of  the  judices^  who  condemned,  was  but  one  more  than 
those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an  equality ;  and 
thus  of  acquitting  the  criminal,  Dio.  li.  19. 

While  the  judices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the  crimi- 
nal  and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and  used  evety 
method  to  move  their  compassion,  f^aUr.  Jlfax.  viii.  1.  6.  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  pro  M.  Scauro. 

^  The  praetor,  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, used  to  lay  aside  his  toga  pratexta^  Plutarch,  in  Cic. — Senec 
de  Ira.  1.  I& 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the  first  ac- 
tion was  finished  ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finished  his  plead- 
ing, and  the  defender  had  replied ;  but  the  cause  was  a  second  time 
resumed,  {causa  iterum  dicebatur  vel  agebatur,)  after  the  interval  of 
a  day,  or  sometimes  more,  (especially  if  a  festival  intervened,  as  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  Cic.  Verr.  I  7.)  which  was  called  COMPEREN- 
DINATIO,  or  -atus,  -t&Sj  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  ibi,  Ascon.  &c.  Then 
the  defender  spoke  first,  and  the  accuser  replied  ;  after  which  sen- 
tence was  passed.  This  was  done,  although  the  cause  was  perfect- 
ly clear,  by  the  Glaucian  law  ;  but  before  that,  by  the  Aciliitn  law, 
criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing,  {stmd  dict&  causi,  w- 
mel  auditis  testibus,)  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  the  judices  were 
uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal,  which  they 
expressed  by  giving  in  the  tablets,,  on  which  the  letters  N.  L.  were 
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•ad  the  pitBtor,  by  pronounciDg  AMPLIU8,  Cic.  ibid,  the 
!  was  deferred  to  any  day  the  pnetor  chose  to  name.  This  was 
mUed  Ampliatio,  and  the  criminal  or  cause  was  said  ampliari;  which 
•ooaetimes  was  done  several  times,  and  the  cause  pleaded  each  time 
aaew»  Cic.  Brut,  22.  Bis  ampliatus^  ttrtia  absoliUus  est  reus^  Liv.  xliiL 
2.  So  iv.  4i.  Causa  L.  Cotta  sepiies  ampliala^  et  ad  ullimum  octavo 
judicio  ahsoluta  esl^  Valer.  Max.  viii,  1.  11.  Sometimes  the  praetor, 
togratiry  the  criminal  or  his  friends,  put  off  the  trial  till  he  should 
resign  his  office,  and  thus  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  pass  sentence 
(nt  dicereljus)  upon  him,  Liv.  xli.  22. 

If  the  criminal  was  ac(|uitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed  his  usual 
dress  {sordido  habitu  vosito^  albam  togam  restimebat).  If  there  was 
ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accuser  to  a  trial  for  false  accusa* 
tioD,  (crALUMNiA,)  Or  for  what  was  called  PRiEVARICATIO ;  that 
is,  betraying  the  cause  of  one's  client,  and  by  neglect  or  collusion 
assisting  his  opponent,  Cic.  Topic.  36.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  20.  iii.  9. 
QuincHL  ix.  2. 

Pravaricari,  comp.  of  pra  et  xarico^  v.  -or  (from  rarut,  bow  or 
baody-Iegged,  crura  incurva  habens)^  signifies  properly  to  straddle^  to 
stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  removed  from  one  another, 
not  to  go  straight,  (aralorf  nisi  incurvus,  prsvaricatur,  i.  e.  non  rec-* 
turn  sulcum  agit^  vel  a  redo  sulco  divertit.  Plin.)  Hence,  to  shuffle, 
to  play  fast  and  loose,  to  act  deceitfully,  {in  contrarns  camis  quasi 
yarie  esse  posiius^  Cic.  ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished  by  law  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors  most  criminal  causes  were  ^ied  in  the  senate, 
Dio.  Ivii.  16.  alibi  passim^  who  could  either  mitigate  or  extend  the 
rigour  of  the  laws,  (mitigare  leges  et  i/i/enclere,)  Plin.  £p.  ii.  11.  iv. 
9.  although  this  was  sometimes  contested ;  {aliis  cognitionem  sena* 
ius  lege  co'iclusam^  aliis  liberam  solutamgue  dicr.ntibus^)  id. 

If  a  person  was  chaiged  with  aparticular  crime,  comprehended  in 
a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  app^iinted ;  but  if  the  crimes 
were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the  senate  itself  judged  of 
them,  Plin.  ii.  10.  as  the  people  did  formerly ;  whose  power  Tiberius, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Comitia^  transferred  to  the  senate,  Tacit. 
Aanal.  i.  15.  When  any  province  complained  of  their  governors, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  prosecute  them,  {legatos  vel  inquisilores 
mitiebant,  qui  in  eos  inquisitionem postularent^), the  cause  was  tried  in 
the  senate ;  who  appointed  certam  persons  of  their  own  number  to 
be  advocates,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iii.  9.  commonly  such  as  the  province 
requested,  ibid.  iii.  4. 

-  When  the  senate  took  cognizance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said  suscipere 
vel  recipere  cognitionem,  and  dare  inquisiiionem^  Plin.  £p.  vi.  29. 
when  it  appointed  certain  persons  to  plead  any  cause,  dare  advoca- 
Tos,  V.  PATRO.vos,  Id.  li.  11.  iii  4  vi.  29.  vii.  6.  33.  So  the  em- 
peror. Id.  vi.  22*    When  several  advocates  either  proposed  or  ex- 
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oiied  th^msehres,  it  was  determiaed  by  lot  who  slioiild  i 
cause,  (nomina  in  urnam  eonjecta  sunt^)  Id.  x.  20. 

When  th^crirornal  was  brought  into' the  senate-house  by  the  lio» 
lors,  he  was  said  esse  inductus,  Id.  iu  11.  13.  v.  4*  13.  So  the  pro* 
•ecutors,  Id.  v.  20. 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  said  descendere  ut  mciu- 
mSf  ad  agendum  vel  ad  accusandum^  Id*  v.  13.  because  perhaps  he 
Stood  in  a  lower  place  than  that  in  which  the  judges  sat,  or  ciune 
from  a  place  of  ease  and  safety,  to  a  place  of  difficulty  and  danger  i 
thus  [descendere  in  aciem^  v.  pralium^  in  campum^  Y.forvm^  ^c.)  togo 
on  and  finish  the  cause,  causam  peragere  v.  perferre^  ib.  If  an  advo- 
cate betrayed  the  cause  of  his  client,  (si  prcevaricatus  esset^)hG  wm 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  (ei  ocivoca/isnt6ta,  us- 
Urdictum  est,)  or  otherwise  punished,  ibid. 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  youi^  one  in  the 
same  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar,  and  recoromeiid 
him  to  notice,  {producere^  ostendere  famoi^  et  assignare  famm^  Plin« 
Ep.vi.  23.) 

After  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criminals  used  to  be  executed 
wittiout  delay.  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  no 
one  condemned  by  the  senate  should  be  put  to  death  within  ten 
days ;  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city,  might  have  time  to 
consider  their  sentence,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he 
thought  proper,  Dio.  Ivii.  20.  Iviii.  27.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  51.  Sue^ 
716.  73.  Scnec.  iranq.  an.  14. 

5.  DirFERENT  Kinds  of  Punishments  ambng  the  Romans. 

Punishments  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds. 

1.  MULCTA  vel  damnum^  a  fine,  which  at  first  never  exceeded 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them.  See  Ls» 
Ateria,  Liv.  iv.  30.    But  afterwards  it  was  increased. 

2.  VINCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private  ens* 
tody  ;  public^  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown  after 
confession  or  conviction,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  25.  Tacit,  iii.  51.  and  pru- 
vate^  when  they  were  delivered  to  magistrates,  or  even  to  prival* 
persons,  to  be  kept  at  their  houses,  {in  libera  custodian  as  it  was  call- 
ed,) till  they  should  be  tried,  Sa//t«/.  Cat.  47.  Liv.  xxxix.  14.  Ta^ 
€it.  vi.  3. 

A  prison  (CARCER)  was  first  built  by  Ancus  M artius,  Liv.  I 
33.  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius ;  whence  that  part  of  it  beUxw 
ground  built  by  him,  was  called  TULLIANUM,  Sallust.  Cai.  65. 
Varr.  de  Lai.  ling.  iv.  32.  or  LAUTUMIiE,  i.  e.  loca  ex  quihut 
lapidts  excisi  sunt,  Fest.  in  voce.  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvil 
5.  xxxix.  44.  in  allusion  to  a  place  of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dio- 
Dj^sius  at  Syracuse,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  27.  5;\  Another  part,  or,  as  sonie 
think,  the  same  part,  from  its  security  and  strength,  was  called  RO- 
BUR,  or  robus,  Festus.  in  voce.  Liv.  xxxviii.  59*  Valer.  Max.  vL 
3.  1.  Tacit  Annal.  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vincvia  were  comprehended  catewtp  chains  { 
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its  yt^ptdictff  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet :  mantel,  mana* 
cles  or  bonds  for  the  hands ;  NfiRvuSyan  iron  bond  or  shackle  for 
the  feet  or  neck,  Festtis  in  voce  ;  also  a  wooden  frome  with  holesi 
in  which  the  feet  were  put  and  fastened,  the  stocks  ;  sometimes 
also  the  hands  and  neck;  called  likewise  Colum bar,  P/au/. /?ti(Z. 
iti.  6.  30.  Liv.  vtii.  28.  Boia^  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chunst 
for  tying  the  neck  or  feet,  PlauL  Asxn.  iii.  3.  5. 

3.  VERBERA,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sticks  or  staves  (/tot* 
fifrttt^  ;  with  rods,  {virgis  ;)  with  whips  or  lashes,  {flagellis.)  But 
the  nrst  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  Ihe  camp,  where  the  punish- 
ment was  called  Fustuariuit,  and  the  last  to  slaves,  Horat.  Epod, 
4.  Cic.  Robir.  perd,  4.  JuoenaL  x.  109.  CiV.  Verr.  iii.  29.  Rods  only 
were  applied  to  citizens,  and  the  use>  of  these  too  were  forbidden  by 
the  Porcian  law,  Lir.  x.  9.  Sallust.  Cat.  51.  Cic.  ib.  But  under 
the  emperors  citizens  were  punished  with  these,  and  more  severe 
instruments^  as  with  whips  loaded  with  lead,  ( palumbatis,)  &c. 

4.  TALIO,   (simiiitudo  supplicii  vel   vindicicBy  hoslimenfum^)  m 

Enishment  similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  limb  (bra 
lb,  &C.  But  this  punishment,  although  mentioned  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  seems  very  rarely  to  have  been  inflicted,  because  by  law 
the  removal  of  it  could  be  purchased  by  a  pecuniary  compensatioUi 
(la/to  vel  posna  redimi  potcral,)  GelL  xx.  1. 

5.  IGNOMINIA  vel  Infamia.  Disgrace  or  infamy  was  inflicted 
{inurebatur  vel  irrogabatur)^  either  by  the  censors,  or  by  law,  and 
by  the  edict  of  the  prsBtor.  Those  made  infamous  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  were  deprived  of  their  dignity,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  enjoying  public  offices ;  sometimes  also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of 
making  a  testament;  hence  called  Iktbsta biles,  Digest 

6.  EXILIUM,  banishment.  This  word  was  not  used  in  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  but  Aqua  et  iokis  interdictio,  forbidding  one  the 
use  of  fire  and  water,  whereby  a  person  was  banished  from  Italy, 
but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose.  Augustus  introduced 
two  new  forms  of  banishment,  called  Deportatio,  perpetual  ban* 
ishment  to  a  certain  place :  and  Releoatio,  either  a  temporary  or 
perpetual  banishment  of  a  person  to  a  certain  place,  without  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  rights  and  fortunes.  See  p.  66.  Sometimes  per- 
ions  were  only  banished  from  Italy  {iis  Italia  interdictum)  for  a  lim- 
ited time,  Plin,  Ep.  iii.  9. 

7.  SERVITUS,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves  who  did  not 
give  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books,  or  refused 
to  enlist  as  soldiers  ;  because  thus  they  were*  supposed  to  have  vo- 
luntarily renounced  the  rights  of  citizens,  Cic.  Cttcin.  34.  See  p.  66. 

8.  MORS,  death,  was  either  ciri/  or  natural.  Banishment  and 
slavery  were  called  a  civil  death.  Only  the  most  heinous  crimes 
were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang  male* 
faetorst  (infklici  arbori  suspendere,)  hiv.  i.  26.  afterwards  to  scourge, 
(vtr^ts  ccMkr«)  and  behead  them,  {securi  percutere,)  Liv.  iii.  5.  vii.  10, 
xicvirf  15.  to  tlurow  them  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  (de  saxo  Tarp$i0 
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dejicere.)  Id.  vi.  20.  or  from  that  place  in  the  prison  caDed  RaBM» 
Ftstus.   Valtr.  Max.  vi.  31.  also  to  strangle  them  {laquto  fi^dam^ 

SuUur,  vel  cervicemfrangere),  in  prison,  W.  v.  4.  7.  SaliuaL  CaL  S& 
ic.  Vafin.  1 1.  Lvcan.  ii.  1.54. 
.  The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burnt  or  bo- 
ried ;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain  stairs,  eaU* 
cd  Gemonije  so.  scal(B^  vel  Gkmomi  gradus  (qnbd  gtmitus  locus  «#• 
m  ;)  and  then  dragged  with  a  hook,  {unco  tracli,)  and  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  SuH.  Tib.  53.  61.  75.  ViidL  17.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  74.  Plifu 
viii.  40.  s.  61.  Voder.  Max,  vi.  3.  3.  Juvenal,  x.  66.  SometimeSi 
however,  their  friends  purchased  the  right  of  burying  them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punishments 
were  contrived  ;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts,  {ad  beslias  damnaiio^) 
burning  alive,  {vivicomburixim^)  &c.  When  criminals  were  burnt, 
they  were  dressed  in  a  tunic  besmeared  with  pitch  and  other  com- 
bustible matter ;  called  TUNICA  MOLESTA,  Senec.  Ep.  14.  Ju- 
venal, viii.  235.  i.  155.  Martial,  x.  25.  5.  as  the  Christians  are  sap* 
posed  to  have  been  put  to  death.  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44.  Pitch  is 
mentioned  among  the  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  tioie^ 
Plaut.  Copt.  iii.  4.  65.  Lucret.  iii.  1030. 

Sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works,  to  en- 
gage with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  as  gladiators,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  40.  or 
were  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the  public  baths,  in 
cleansing  common  sewers,  or  repairing  the  streets  and  highways.  Id. 

Slaves,  after  being  scourged  {sub  furc/i  casi)^  were  cnicified  (m 
ervcftn  acti  suttt^)  usually  with  a  label  or  inscription  on  their  breast, 
intimating  their  crime,  or  the  cause  of  their  punishment,  Dio.  liv. 
3.  as  was  commonly  done  to  other  criminals  when  executed.  Suet 
Cal.  32.  Dom.  10.  Thus  Pilate  put  a  title  or  superscription  on  the 
cross  of  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xxvii.  37.  John  xix.  19.  The  form  cl 
.the  cross  is  described  by  Dionysius,  vii.  69.  Yedius  Pollio,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slaves, 
throwing  them  into  a  fish  pond,  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys,  {mu' 
rmna,)  Fiin.  ix.  23.  s.  39.  Dio.  liv.  23. 

•  A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent  or  any 
near  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged,  {sanguinis  virgis  ca- 
sus,)  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  {culeo  insalus,)  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  then  thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  deep  river, 
Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  ii.  25.  26.  Senec.  Clem.  i.  23. 

RELIGION  of  the  HEATHEK—ORIGIX  of  POLYTHEISM. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  subject,  and  would  require  of  itself  a 
volume.  We  can  only  give  a  few  general  sketches,  intei^spersing 
some  hints,  which  will  show  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  seeking 
further  information  from  other  sources.  Some  have  supposed  the 
groupe  of  Heathen  beitics  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  custom  in- 
troduced by  the  Poets^  and  practised  both  by  Philosophers  and  Oiw- 
lor*,  of  personifying  the  VIRTUES  and  VICES  of  the  humu 
Jbeart :  and  no  doub.t  there  is  isome  foundation  for  this  opinion.    If 
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die  driciesof  the  nations,  their  various  characteristics  and  attribates, 
be  considered,  it  will  immediately  appear  that  their  numbers  have 
been  increased,  their  characters  emDellished,  and  their  exploits 
emblazoned  by  this  circumstance.  We  cannot,  consistently  with 
oor  plan,  give  many  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  One 
or  two  must  suffice.  MINERVA  is  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  she 
sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter^  by  the  stroke  of  VulcarCs  hammer. 
May  we  not  clearly  interpret  this  generation  of  wisdom's  goddess^ 
upon  well  known  and  obvious  principles  7  Wisdom  has  always  been 
supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  head ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  much  labour 
and  application;  it  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  high  degree  without 
ereat  mental  exertions ;  and  it  proceeds,  as  does  every  good  gift, 
from  the  Most  Hit[h.  Hence  the  fiction  of  MINERVA'S  being  ge- 
nerated from  the  head  of  JUPITER,  the  king  of  the  gods,  by  the 
stroke  of  VULCAN,  the  most  laborious  and  industrious  among  the 
deities.  VENUS  is  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and  said  to  be  produced 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  of  Cyihera.  Beauty  is  a 
female  quality,  highly  prized ;  though  a  dangerous  and  precarious 
accomplishment.  The  splendour  and  instability  of  froth,  as  well  as 
its  emptiness,  are  fit  emblems  of  beauty.  The  GRECIAN  islands 
are  to  this  day  famous  for  producing  beautiful  women ;  and  the  sea 
is  a  most  dangerous  element  to  man. 

%  Others  have  conceived  the  deities  of  the  heathens  to  be  no 
other  than  the  ftreat  men  and  heroes  of  the  earth  :  and  their  exploits, 
to  be  only  their  history,  adorned  and  embellished  by  the  Orators 
and  Potts,  Facts  almost  innumerable  will  justify  this  hypothesis. 
BELIJS  was  an  Assyrian  monarch,  and  was  worshipped  after  his 
decease  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  BEL.  JUPITER  was  the 
kin^  of  the  gods,  and  born  in  Crete.  A  person  of  that  name  was 
really  king  there,  exercised  his  sovereignty  over  that  beautiful  isl- 
and, and  was  deified. 
,  3.  Others  have  supposed  that  many  of  the  deities  took  their  ori- 

S[in  from  the  perversion  or  misapprehension  of  Scripture  passages^ 
aintly  handed  down  by  tradition.  Thus  the  character  of  BAC* 
CHUS  has  been  thought  to  be  formed  from  those  of  Mah^  Moses^ 
and  Joshua :  and,  surely,  if  we  examine  scripture  accounts,  and 
compare  them  with  the  character  of  BACCHUS,  we  shall  find 
Borae  ground  for  this  supposition,  BACCHUS  was  the  god  of  wine ; 
bore  a  spear  entwined  with  vine-leaves ;  was  the  conqueror  of 
India  ;  always  young ;  and  performed  many  miraculous  exploits. 
NOAH  planted  a  vmeyard,  and  was  intoxicated  with  the  fruit  of 
the  vine.  The  thyrsus  and  youth  of  BACCHUS,  and  the  rod  and 
perpetual  vigour  of  Moses  ;  as  well  as  the  conquests  and  youth  of 
Joshua^  and  those  of  Bacchus^  bear  a  strong  resemblance.  Thus, 
also,  HERCULES  has  been  taken  for  the  SAMSON  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  needless  to  state  the  parallel  in  detail,  the  general  resemblance 
must  strike  us  very  forcibly :  both  of  them  were  remarkable  for 
their  great  5/ren^^A,  displayed  in  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts; 
both  of  their  lives  were  subject  to  continual  disquiet  and  danger ; 
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both  were  slaves  to  female  caprice,  and  remarkable  for  their  attadu 
ment  to  tDomen  :  and  a  woman  was  eventually  the  ruin  of  both.  ^ 
detailed  comparison  between  Moses  and  Bacchus  shows  still  mor^ 
clearly  the  justice  of  the  remark,  that  scripture  history  (misreprd|- 
Sented  or  perverted,)  has  furnished  materials  for  forming  the  cha- 
racters of  the  heathen  gckls.*  Various  derivations  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  name  JUPlTER,  otherwise  written  JOVIS  PATER, 
or  DIISPATER,  the  father  and  king  of  the  gods ;  and  it  appearg 
clear,  that  the  word  will  admit  of  different  etymologies,  according 
to  the  view  in  which  it  is  considered^  and  the  language  whence  it 
may  be  supposed  to  spring.  The  word  Jupiter,  may  be  easily  formed 
from  the  two  Greek  words  Zsv^  and  ^ar^jf,  in  the  vocative  case,  or 
State  of  invocation,  ZsuraTvi^,  and  its  meaning  or  signification  may  be 
then  readily  discovered  :  Zeug,  Za^,  Z*ip,  Or  Ztjv,  being  clearly  derive 
ed  from  Zaw  rtro,  and  the  proper  meaning  will  then  be  father 
of  life.  Again,  Jovis  pater,  another  of  the  names  by  which  this  god 
Is  distinguished,  is  a  compound  word,  the  first  part  of  which  is  com- 
monly found  in  the  oblique  cases  only,  and  may  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  nK\  JAH  or  JEHOVAH,  /  am,  or  /  am  that  I  am;  pointing 
out  the  self-sufficiency,  immutability,  eternity,  and  incomprehensi- 
bility of  the  Deity.  From  which  it  appears,  that  the  name  and  at- 
tributes of  the  true  God,  perverted  or  misapprehended  by  tradition, 
have  given  occasion  to  the  various  characters  and  worship  applied 
to  Jupiter. 

4.  The  Trinity  of  the  Scriptures,  which  in  itself  is  a  mystery  in- 
comprehensible by  reason,  has,  in  like  manner,  doubtless,. given 
birth  to  the  tryad  of  Plato,  of  the  Persians,  Indians,  and  other  na- 
tions ;  and  the  attempts  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  from 
principles  of  reason;  have  probably  given  rise  to  the  immense  noul- 
titude  of  heathen  deities. 

5.  Others,  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  have  derived  the  ori- 


*  The  parallel  between  the  Muses  nnd  BACCHUS,  prosecuted  in  detail,  IsasfolliMrK 
1.  M^saSt  one  of  the  names  of  BACCHUS,  and  Mosut  both  signify  saved  or  dreva 

from  (he  water. 
d.  BACCHUS  with  his  Thyrsus  or  rod,  fought  against  the  Giants.— JH^fet  cott' 

itoded  against  the  giant  magicians  Jatmes  and  Jumbres. 

3.  Barxhus  was  brought  up  in  Nysa,  a  City  or  Mountain  in  Arabia.-*JlfiiMt  l»( 
eeived  (he  Law  on  Mount  Siuai  in  Arabia:  these  two  names  by  transposition  are 
the  same. 

4.  BACCHUS  was  for  some  time  secretiy  nnrsed  by  his  aunt  Ino,  and  aftarvrardi 
delivered  to  be  brought  up  by  the  nymphs.— ilfo«»  was  for  a  time  »ecrBtly  nursed  bv 
his  mother,  aflcrwards  exposed  among  the  marshes  formed  by  the  Nile,  talcen  up  bj 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her  Nymphs,  aod  by  her  delivered  to  be  nursed,  and 
Drought  up  by  Ins  mother. 

6.  BACCHUS  collected  a  large  army  in  Egypt,  consisting  of  men,  women,  aod 
children,  and  passed  through  (he  desert,  in  order  to  punish  a  wiclced  and  rebellious 
iia(ion.-.Arcwef,  in  l.ke  manner  crossed  the  desert  with  the  Israelites,  composing  a 
lar^  body  of  600,000  men,  besides  women  aod  children,  for  the  extirpation  of  an 
impious  and  idolatrous  nation. 

irii  Jnf  ^IrrHn^'i^""''  °^  ^""'f.  ^^^  P"*»e^«<^  ^7  divine  powcr.-The  peipatoal 
yomh  of  BACCHUS  was  constantly  celebrated  by  the  Poets. 

tu   f'ft^x  ®  faithful  dog  was  bis  constant  companion  in  ail  his  travels.— C*l*. 

the  faithful  companion  of  MQses,  among  other  thingi  aignifiea  a  dog. 
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f^n  of  midy  of  the  heathen  deities  from  the  hetfvtnly  hoiiei  ;  whksk 
were  firat  the  subjects  of  admiration,  and  afterwards  the  objecU  of 
Worship,  on  account  of  (he  extensive  benefits  derived  from  them  im 
mankind.  Thus  PHCEBUS,  ^m^of,  otherwise  called  APULIA 
from  ^w.r,  was  the  god  of  the  sun,  someti|ncs  also  called  SOL.  1)1  A* 
NA  on  eartli,  was  LUNA  in  heaven.  CASTOR  and  POLLUX, 
ANDROMEDA,  and  others,  were  siars,  and  T£LLUS,  the  god« 
dess  of  tlve  eartlu  For  the  same  reason,'  viz.  for  the  benefits,  real 
or  supposed,  to  be  derived  from  them  to  man,  adoration  was  paid  to 
the  deities  ot  nvtrs^dakes^  fountains^  &c. 

6.  Still  further:  ALLEGORY  has  been  sometimes  successfuHjr 
applied  to  account  foribe  worship  of  many  of  the  heathen  deitieft. 
Thus  MATTER,  and  its  various  modifications,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  contemplated,  especially  by  the  Pyihagoreang^  under  the  namei 
and  characters  of  various  gods.  Thus  the  SATURNUS  of  the 
Romans^  who  was  the  SraUr  of  the  Saxons^  and  X^ovo^  of  the  Greeks^ 
is  supposed  to  mean  original  matter,  or  the  hidden  secret  state  of 
matter,  out  of  which  all  visible  forms  are  generated,  and  into  whicb 
they  sink  again  :  whence  tliis  deity  is  said  to  have  devoured  his  own 
children  ;  and  because  this  decay  of  forms  is  the  work  of  time,  h6 
b  called  X;«v«^«  He  is  fabled  to  have  been  married  to  OPS,  because 
mailer  ^hen  united  to /orm, becomes  visible:  and  OPS  is  called  the 
mother  of  the.gods^  because  the  elements  which  they  deified*  werd 
no  objects  of  worship,  till  they  were  in  a  formed  state,  and  became 
visible. 

In  confirmation  of  this  sentiment,  the  Saxon  Idol  Seater,  was  re* 
presented  by  symbols,  expressive  of  this  physiological  character. 

PROTEIJS,  also,  who  had  the  faculty  of  transforming  himself  in« 
to  all  shapes,  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  same  first  or  pri* 
mordial  matter^  which  is  capable  of  all  forms.  The  SATYRS,  whose 
name  and  signification  ai'e  nearly  allied  to  Saturn,  are  therefore  said 
to  have  hid  themselves  in  uXt},  which  is  an  e<iuivocal  term,  and  signi- 
fies either  tsood  or  matter.  It  may  be  remarked,  though  rather  fo. 
reign  to  our  purpose,  that  Wodm  or  Goden^  (the  letters  fV^ 
and  G  being  convertible,  and  frequently  used  the  one  tor  the 
other,  as  in  GALLIA  and  WALLIA,)  was  one  of  the  Saxon  gods^ 
the  god  of  war,  and  in  very  high  estimation  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, and  that  our  term  for  the  Deity,  viz.  GOD,  is  borrowed  from 
the  Saxon,  omitting  the  terminatioiL  The  adjective,  good^  may 
have  the  same  etymology. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  gods  of  the 
Romans,  hereafter  mentioned,  were  very  numerous :  for  they  read* 
iiy  adopted  the  gods  of  the  nations  which  they  conquered ;  and 
sometimes  conveyed  their  statues  or  images,  with  great  ceremonjTt 
and  at  a  vast  expense,  from  foreign  parts.  So  pliable  was  the  spi- 
nt  of  Polytheism^  that  the  worship  of  different  deities  seldom  occa»> 
•ioned  any  feuds  or  animosities  among  their  devotees. 

The  vejy  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods»  naturally 
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relaxes  the  severity  of  religious  sentiment ;  the  homage  paid  is  mero* 
ly  external ;  it  does  not  engage  the  heart ;  and  the  mind,  distradeil 
by  unlimited  variety^  and  without  any  fixed  and  determinate  objeet 
of  worship,  readily  distributes  a  portion  of  its  regard,  to  gratify  the 
partiality  of  a  neighbour  or  friend. 

^  For  these  reasons,  although  the  senate  considered  themse'ves  the 
guardians  of  the  public  religion,  and  particular  officers,  called  adilrs^ 
were  annually  appointed,  Ivhose  duty  it  was,  among  other  things,  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  new  gods,  or  of  new  religious  ceremonies  ; 
so  loose  where  the  religious  prinoiples  of  the  RomanSy  that  the  intro- 
duction or  rejection  of  foreign  deities  rarely  excited  any  alarm,  and 
never  produced  any  dangerous  commotion. 

The  Christian  system,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  because  it  com. 
bated  their  prejudices,  and  opposed  the  deep-rooted  and  favourite 
corruptions  and  passions  of  the  humati  heart ;  but  because  it  nar- 
rowed the  basis  of  religious  homage,  and  condemned  both  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  Pagan  worship,  raised  the  most  violent  re- 
sentment, and  occasioned  fierce  and  bloody  persecutions. 

The  Jewish  religion,  if  its  professors  had  not  been  despised  far 
their  obscurity,  the  smallness  of  their  number,  and  their  bigoted  at- 
tachment to  their  own  ceremonies,  which  were  by  these  ignorant 
idolaters  supposed  to  be  either  unnecessary,  or  ridiculous,  would  ub- 
doubtedly  have  been  attended  with  the  same  effects. 

RELIGION  OP  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  The  GODS  zcJiom  thet/  Worshipped. 

These  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  into  Dii  majorum  gem^ 
ftum,  ami  Mnorum  gentium,  Cic.  Tusc.  L  13.  in  allusion  to  the  di- 
vision of  senators.     8ee  p.  14. 

The  DII  MAJORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  celestial  dei- 
ties, and  those  called  Dn  Selecti. 

The  great  celestial  deities  were  twelve  in  number :  Diony.^.  vii.  72. 

1.  JUPITER,  (Zeus  n«T>if,  voc.  Zsu  Hau^,)  the  king  of  Gods  and 
men  ;  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rh'ea  or  Ops,  the  goddess  of  the  earth  ; 
born  and  educated  in  the  island  of  Crete ;  supposed  to  have  de- 
throned his  father,  and  to  have  divided  his  kingdom  with  his  broth- 
ers;  so  that  he  himself  obtained  the  air  and  earth,  Neptune  the  sea, 
and  Pluto  the  infernal  regions; — usually  represented  as  sitting  on  an 
ivory  throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt 
[fttlmen)  in  his  right,  with  an  eagle ;  and  Hebe,  the  daughter  of  Juno, 
and  goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy  Ganymldcs,  the  son  of  Tros,  his 
cup-bearer,  (pincema  vel  pocillator.)  attending  on  him  ;  called  Ju- 
HTER  Fkretrius,  (a  ferendo,  qudd  ti  spoiia  opima  afferebantur  fcr- 
culo  vel  feretro  ^esta,  Liv.  i.  10.  vd  a  feriendo,  Plutarch,  in  Rcmu- 
lo;  Omine  qv6d  certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem,  Propert.  iv.  11.46. 
Dionys.  i.  34.)  Ei  icius,  {qudd  se  ilium  certo  carmine  e  calo  eJicere 
posse  credebant,  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  327.  ut  edoceret,  quomodo  prodigia 
fulminibus^  aliove  quo  viso  missa^  curarentur  vel  expiartntutf  iUd.  d& 
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lAw.  L  SO.)  Stator  CAPiTOLiNUSt  and  Tona/ss,  \vhich  two  were 
difierent,  and  had  different  temples,  Dio.  liv.  4.  Suet.  Aug.  29.  d& 
-91.  Takteius,  Latialis,  Diespiter,  {dUieiXMCxs  paitr)  Optimus 
Maximus,  Olympicus,  Sumxus,  &c.  Sub  Jovefrigido^  sub  die,  under 
the  cold  air,  Horal.  Od.  i.  1.  25.  ii.  3.  23.  Dexlro,Jove^  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Jupiter,  Pers,  v.  1 14.  Incolumi  Jov'e^  i.  e.  CapitoliOfUbi  Jupi* 
ter  toUbalnr^  Horaf.  Od.  iii.  5.  12. 

2.  JUNO,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  queen  of  the  gods,  the 
goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth ; — called  Juko  recina  vel 
ttgia :  Pro.xuka,  [qitdd  nubentibus  prasset^  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
-16i8.  Ovid,  Ep.  vi.  43.  Scirris  prafecta  mariiis^  i.  e.  nuptialibus  sO' 
Umnilatibus.  ib.  xii.  63.)  Matron. i,  Lucina,  (^udc/ lucem  nascenli' 
bus  dare  I  ^)  Moxeta,  (a  monendo^  because,  when  an  earthquake  hap- 
pened, a  voice  was  uttered  from  her  temple,  advising  the  Romans 
to  make  expiation  by  sacrificing  a  pregnant  sow,  Cic,  divin.  i.  45i. 
iL32.)  represented  in  a  long  robe,  (atola)  and  magnificent  dress: 
sometimes -si ttingbr  standing  in  a  light  car,  drawn  by  peacocks,  at- 
tended by  the  Aukje,  or  air  nymphs,  and  by  Iris,  the  goddess  of  the 
rainbow.     Junone  secunda^  by  the  favour  of,  Virg,  jE//.  iv.  45. 

3.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  hence  said 
to  have  sprung  {cum  clypeo  prosiluisse,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  84L)  from 
the  brain  i>f  Jupiter,  by  the  stroke  of  Vulcan ;  Ter.  Heaut.  v.  4.  13. 
also  of  war  and  or  arms  ;  said  to  be  the  inventress  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  {imnijini  el  tcxiura:)  of  the  olive,  and  of  warlike  chariots ; 
Ovid.  ibid. — called  JlrmipjifnSy  Tritonia  tirgOj  because  she  was  first 
seen  near  the  lake  lYMnis  in  Africa  :  Jluica  vel  Cercopia,  because 
Jibe  was  chiefly  worshipped  at  Athens ;— represented  as  an  armed 
virgin,  beautiful,  but  stern  and  dark-coloured,  with  azure  or  sky-co- 
loured eyes,  (^/ai/m  occu/w,  yXauxw-jrip  Adijvvj,)  shining  like  the  eyes  of 
a  cat  or  an  owl,  {y>M,u^^  -xof,  noclua^)  Gell.  ii.  26.  having  an  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  a  plume  nodding  formidably  in  the  air ;  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left,  a  shield  covered  with  the  skin  of 
tt^  goat  AmaUkta^  by  which  she  was  nursed,  (hence  called  i£GI8,) 
given  her  by  Jupiter,  whose  shield  had  the  same  name,  Vxrg.  .^n. 
viii.  354.  &  ibi  Serv.  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa^  a  monster  with  snaky  hair,  which  turned  every  one 
who  looked  at  it  into  stone,  ibid. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Minerva,  (PALLADIUM,)  supposed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously  kept  in  her  temple 
by  the  Trojans,  and  stolen  from  thence  by  Ulysses  and  Diorpedes. 
Tolerare  colo  vilam  lenuique  Minerv(4^  i.  e.  lanijicio  von  quantluoao^ 
by  spinning  and  weaving,  which  bring  small  profit*  Virg.  Mn.  viii. 
409.  Inxitu  Minerva,  i.  e.  adversante  el  repugnaiile  naturae  against 
Bature  or  natural  genius.  Cic.  Off.  i.  31.  Agere  aliqvid  pin^ui  Mi' 
nfwX  simply,  bluntly,  without  art,  ColumelL  1.  pr.  33.  xi.  1.  32. 
Mnormis  sopieny^  crassuqut  Minerva,  a  philosopher  without  rule?, 
and  of  stmng  rough  common  sense,  Horat.  Sai.  ii.  2.  Sus  Minervamf 
Mc.  docet,  a  proverb  against  a  person,  who  pretends  to  teach  those 
who  are  wiser  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a  thiog  of  jvhich  he  himself 
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w  i^nomnt.  Cie.  jfcad.  i.  4.  Fesiw.^^^Wat  is  also  put  Ibr  oil,  ^ 
£/3u  zix.  44.  because  she  is  said  first  to  have  taught  the  use  ojf  it. 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddess  of  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are  mentiMi* 
mA  by  the  poets ;  one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the  daughter  of 
Saturn,  who  are  xiften  confounded :  But  the  latter  chiefly  was  w^r* 
shipped  at  Rome.  In  hisr  sanctuary  was  supposed  to  be  preserved 
the  Palladium  of  Troy,  {fat ale  pignm  impeiii  Romania)  Liv,  zmrL 
87.  and  a  fire  kept  continually  burning  by  a  number  of  virgins,  caM^ 
ed  the  Festal  yirgint ;  brought  by  iEneas  from  Troy,  Virg.  Mn.  n* 
S97.  hence  hie  locus  es  Feslct,  qui  Pallada  servat  tt  ignen,  OridL 
Tritl.  iii.  1.  39.  near  which  was  the  palace  of  Nunia,  ib.  40.  Ormi* 
Od.  i.  2.  16. 

&.  CERES,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  husbandry,  the  sister  of  Jis« 
piter ;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusts  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily :  ber 
sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret. -«^he  is  represented  with  her 
head  crowned  with  ears  of  corn  or  poppies,  and  her  robes  falling 
down  to  her  feet,  holding  a  torch  in  her  nand.  She  is  said  to  have 
wandered  over  the  whole  earth  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  which  she 
lighted  at  Mount  iEtna  :  (Hinc  Crreris  saais  nunc  quoque  tada  da^ 
iur^  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  494.)  in  que^t  of  her  daughter  Pro5rr;}tAa,  who 

was  ^rried  oflT  by  Pluta PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches,  is  sup 

posed  to  be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legijira,  the  latogher^  because  laws  were  the  e^ 
feet  of  husbandry,  Plin.  viii.  56.  nxxAArcnna^  because  her  sacred  rites 
were  celebrated  with  great  secrecy,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  %  27«  and  with 
torches ;  whence,  ci  per  iwdifera  mystica  sacra  Drte^  Ovid.  Ep.  iL  42* 
particularly  at  Eteusis  in  Attica,  {sacra  EUuainia,)  from  which,  by  the 
voice  of  a  herald,  the  wicked  were  excluded  ;  and  even  Nero,  while 
ta  Greece,  dared  not  to  profane  them,  SueL  JVVr,  34.  Whoever  en* 
tered  without  being  initiated,  although  ignorant  of  this  prohibitioiv 
was  put  to  death,  Lib.  xxxi.  14.  Those  initiated  were  called  M\>rMf 
Ovid,  Fast,  iv,  356,  {ntt-vu, premo,)  whence  mystviium*  A  pr^ 
nant  sow  was  sacriflced  to  Ceres,  because  that  animal  was  hurtfiil 
to  the  corn  fields,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9.  30.  Met.  xv.  HI.  And  a  fos 
was  burnt  to  death  at  her  sacred  rites,  with  torches  tied  around  it ; 
because  a  fox  wrapt  round  with  stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire,  being 
let  go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  corn  of  the  people  of  Car- 
seili,  a  town  of  the  iEqui,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  (i81.  to  712.  as  the  foxes  of 
Samson  did  the  standing  com  of  the  Philistines,  Judg.  xv.  4. 

Ctfres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread  ;  as,  Sine  Ctrere  el  Bticrko 
fnget  Vtnua^  without  bi^nd  and  wine  love  grows  cold,  Terent.  Ewu 
iv.  5.  a  Cic.  Xat.  D.  ii.  23, 

6.  NEPTUNE,  {a  nando,  Cic.  Mt.  D.  ii.  2G»  vel  qudd  mmrt 
Urroi  obflubit,  ul  nuhes  calwn  ;  a  nuptu,  id  est,  opertione  ;  undt  %mf^ 
4ise,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  10.)  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  t 
^i*«repi«sented  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  dolphin  in  Im 
left ;  one  of  his  feet  resting  on  part  of  a  ship :  his  aspect  tnajestie 
eMl serene:  Sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses,  with  t 
'     ^oeeeeh  sidei  Mlied  ^ojbus,  Virg.  JEn.  UL  74.  beeouae  w«> 
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St  .fign»  tt  tmm  in  the  i9l«nd  of  Eutoa,  Hatmr.  A.  y.  SNl 
Cief^ifc  NfptunuB^  Ihe  -marc  aupenun  and  inftriim^  on  6o<A  sidei  of 
Ilriy  t  arjkpluju  who  presides  over  6o<A  salt  and  fresh  water,  (/»- 
^¥iniibus  siQjs^nis  mariqucB  salso^)  CatulL  xxix.  3.  Neptunia  arm  vel 
regna^  the  sea,  F/r^.  »9?/i.  viji.  595.  J^eptuniiis  dux^  Sex.  Pompei- 
II8»  //ora/.  £;7o</.  ix.  7.  who,  from  his  power  at  sea,  called  himself 
the  son  of  Neptune,  Dio.  xlviii.  19.  }ifeptunia  Pergama  vel  TrojOf 
llsf 


its  walls  are  said  to  have  been  boilt  by  Neptune  and  ApoK 
lo,  Ovid.  Fast.  I  5.  5.  Firg.  Mn.  ii.  625.  at  the  request  of  Ijaoia^ 
don,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defrauded  them  of  their  promised  hiroi 
{pacta  merctdf  destituit,)  Ilorat.  Od.  iii.  3.  23.  that  is,  he  applied  to 
that  purpose  the  money  which  he  hod  vowed  to  their  service,  Scrv* 
in  yirg.  On  which  account  Neptune  was  ever  after  hostile  lo  the 
Trnjans ;  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  610.  and  also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  G.  I  SO^i. 
AaoUo  was  afterwards  reconciled  by  proper  atonement ;  being  nho 
offended  at  th&  Greeks  fcir  their  treatment  of  Chryseis,  the  daughter 
of  bis  priest  Chryi^s,  Serv,  ib.  whom  Agamemnon  made  a  captive, 
Owid.  Remed.  Am.  469.  Homer.  II.  i.-^— The  wife  of  Neptune  was 
Ampkiintij  sometimes  put  for  the  sea,  O'oid.  Met.  i.  14. 

Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea-gods  and  goddesses ;  Gee* 
4bMff,  and  his  wife  Tttktfs  ;  JV<rreti«,  and  his  wife  Doris^  the  Aero* 
i!i$9y  Thetis^  DvtOf  Gaiatia,  &c.  Tri'on^  Pro/tut^  Porlumnus^  the 
aon  idAhiula  or  Aurora  and  Glaucus^  /no,  PaUmon,  Slc. 

7.  VENUJS,  thesoddessof  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  £am  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  Cythlra  ;  henco 
ealled  Cytklrea,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  5.  Firg.  Mn.  ib.  128.  Marina.  Id. 
iii.  !i6. 5.  and  by  the  Greeks,  *A(pjPo6fn),  ab  ^9;o<r,  spuma :  according 
to  others,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  nympii  IMOne ;  hence 
ealled  DIonaa  mattr^  by  her  son  JSneas,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  19.  and 
bonce  Julius  Ciesar  was  called  Dionaus ;  as  being  descended  from 
lulus,  the  son  of  jEneas,  Id.  Ed.  ix.  47.  DIonao  sub  antro^  under 
the  eave  of  Venus,  Moral.  Od.  ii.  1.  39.-^the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but 
imfiiithful  to  him,  Ovid*  MfA.  iv.  171.  &c.  wi^rshipped  chiefly  at  Pm^ 
pk$s^  Amdthus^  -tin//5,  and  Idalia,  v.  .tvm,  in  Cyprus ;  at  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria  ;  hence  called  Cypris^  -idt.9,  Dea  Pa* 
pkm ;  Amathusia  Vmw,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  62.  V^enm  Idalia,  Virg. 
^n.  V.  760.  and  Eryi;i\a,  Horat.  Od.  I  %  33.  Cic.  Vtrr.  ii.  8. 
Regina  Cnidia,  Horat.  Od.  i.  30.  1.  yenus  Cnidia,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  13. 
Verr.  iv.  60.  Alma  decens,  aurea^  formosa,  &c.  also  Cioacina  or 
CluacinOf  from  cluere,  anciently  the  same  with  luere  or  purgare^  be* 
cmuse  her  temple  was  built  in  the  place  where  the  Romans  and  Sa* 
bines,  after  laying  aside  their  arms,  and  concluding  an  agreement, 

purified  themselves,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36. Also  supposed  to  be  the 

•■me  with  Libiiina^  the  goddess  of  funerals,  Dionys.  iv.  If),  whom 
oonie  make  the  same  with  Proserpine,  Plutarch:  in  Nama^  67. 
•— -often  put  for  love,  or  the  indulgence  of  it :  Damnosa  Venus^  Ho* 
W9iL.  Bp.  i.  18.  21.  Sera  juvenum  Venu6^  toqut  inexhausta  puberiOM^ 
T«oit  de  mor.  Germ.  20.'-«*for  a  mistress,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  119.*^ 
4»  113.  MVy*  £«.  iii.  fiS.«--Xor  bei|Ht}s,  comeiinen,  or  grace,  P4md^ 
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^ieh.  ii.  \.  6.  Tbbulat  pictcB  Vtnus,  vel  Vtnustas,  quam  Grmciynffni 
vacant  Plin.  xxxy»  10.  a.  36.  Dicendi  ve.neres,  the  gracest  Qaintiih 
•CI,  X,  1.  Veiurem  hfibere,  Senec.  Benef.  Ii.  t28.  Cicero  myM 
there  were  more  than  one  Venus,  J^ut.  D.  iii.  23.  (V^.^c«  </i»/a 
qudd  ad  omnrft  rts  veniret ;  nfqve  ex  ea  zehustaSf  Id.  ii.  27.  et  V** 
^EHll.  i,  e.  serci  Fe/ifjw,=  Id.  Caecil.  17.) 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  VenuH,  \va*  the  myrtle,  FrVg.  ElcL 
viu  62.  ^  Sere,  in  lor,  jEh.  v.  72,  hence  she  was  culled  Mrytka, 
•and  by  corruption  Mdrcu,  Piitu  xv.  29.  s.  36.  Plutarch.  quiesK 
Horn.  2ft  yarr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Serv.  in  yirg;..Mii.  viii.  635.  and  the 
month  most  agreeable  to  her  was  April,  because  it  produced  flaw« 
ers;  hence  called  mc/im  VtMiRis,  HoraL  Od.  iv.  11.  15.  onlho 
first  day  of  which,  the  matroos,  crowned  with  myrtle,  used  to  battio 
themselves  in  the  Tiber,  near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis,  to 
whom  they  offered  frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal  their  de- 
fects from  their  husbands,  Ovid.  Fasit.  iv.  139,  &c*.    » 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID;  or  rather  the 
Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them  ;  but  the  two  most  remarkar 
bie,  were  one  {Eros)  who  Caused  love,  and  the  other  [Afdtros)  who 
•made  it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  love ;  painted  with  wings  a 
<|uiver,  bow,  and  darts :  the  three  GRACES,  Gralite  vel  ChanU^ 
Jiglaia  or  Pasithea^  Thalia^  and  Euphrosyne,  represented  generally 
naked,  with  their  hands  joined  together ;  and  NYMFIlN  dancing 
with  the  Graces,  and  F««w*  at  their  head,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  5. — 30. 
6.  ii.  8.  13.  Senrc.  Benef.  1.3. 

8.  VULCANUS  vel  jWi//n6f  r,  the  god  of  fire,  (Iukipoteks,  Virg. 
z.  243.)  and  of  smiths  ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  end  husband 
of  Venus;  represented  as  a  lame  blacksmith,  hardened  from  the 
forge,  with  a  fiery  red  face  whilst  at  work,  and  tired  and  heatod 
after  it.  He  is  genenilly  the  subject  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  the  other 
gods,  as  a  cuckold  and  lame. 

Vulcan  is  said  to  have  had  his  workshop  (officina)  chiefly  in  Lent* 
DOS,  and  in  the  ^olian  or  Lipari  islands  near  Sicily,  or  in  a  cave 
of  Mount  iEtna.  His  workmen  were  the  Cyclopes,  giants  with  one 
•€ye  in  their  forehead,  who  were  usually  employed  in  making  thun* 
derbolts  for  Jupiter,  Fir^.  .3Sn.  viii.  416.  &c.  Hence  Vulcan  it 
j^presented  in  spring  as  eagerly  lighting  up  the  fires  in  their  tc»il- 
some  or  strong>smelling  workshops,  (oravcs  ardens  urii  oficittas^)  to 
provide  plenty  of  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer,  Hq" 
rat.  Od.  i.  4.  7.  called  avidus,  greedy,  Id.' in.  58.  us   Virgil  calls  fg- 

nia,  fire,  edax,  from  its  devouring  all  things,  *5E/?.  ii.  758. some^ 

.times  put  for  fire,  ih.  31 1,  v.  662.  vii.  77.  Horul.  Sat.  15.  74.  PlavK 
Atfiph.  i.  1.  185.  called  lutem,  from  its  colour,  Juvenal,  x.  133.  from 
laieum  V.  liitem,  woad,  the  same  wiih  glashnn,  CaBs.  B,  G.  v.  14. 
which  dies  yellow;  herha  qva  earulitnn  injinunt,  Vitruv.  viL  14. 
Plin.  xxxiii.  6.  s.  26.  Croceo  muUtbit  vellera  Into,  Virg.  Eel.  44,  Ju* 
letim  ori,  the  yolk  of  an  e^g,  Plin.  x.  53.  or  rather  from  lutuntf  daji^ 
•ttcteu^t  dirty.  Cicerr>  also  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan»  «AAiit 
D.  ill.  22.  as  indeed  he  does  ID  speaking  of  most  of  the  godfl^ 
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''  9.  MARS  or  Mavors^  the  god  of  war,  and  son  of  Juno :  worthi|>- 
ped  bjr  the  Thracians,  Getae,  and  Scythians,  and  especially  by  the 
Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their  founder,  called  Gradivus^ 
(a  ^radUndo;)  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  861.  painted  with  a  fierce  aspect, 
riding  in  a  chariot,  or  on  horseback,  with  an  helmet  and  a  spear, 
Mar:3,  when  poaccabie,  was  called  Qu. rinds,  Stu.  in  ^trg,  i.  296. 
— •  BELLONA,  the  goddess  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars. 

A  n>und  shield  (ANCILK,  gudd  ab  onmi  parte  recisum  e»/,  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  377.)  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield,  of  Mars  ;  which  was  kept  with 
great  care  in  his  sanctuiiry,  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars,  who  were  called  SA[  JI ;  and  that  it 
might  not  be  stolen,  eleven  others  were  made  quite  like  it,  {anciliat 
•iunt^  vel  •iorum.) 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  the  wolf,  and  the 
woodpecker,  (picas.)  Mars  is  ollen,  by  a  metonymy,  put  for  war  or 
the  Fortune  of  wai';  thus,  JE'^vtOy  vario.  ancipUt^  incerio  Marie  pug* 
naifitn  esl^  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  success ;  M:irs  communis^ 
the  uncertain  events  of  war.  Civ.  Jiccendere  Martem  cantu^  i.  e.  puf^* 
nam  vel  milites  ad  pugnam  tubu  rtVre  :  collato  Marie  ft  eminus  pug'- 
nnrt ;  invadnnt  Mirtem  clypeisr^  i.  e,  pagnnm  ineunt^  Virg.  Jfostro 
Mdrte  alijuid  peras^ere,  by  our  own  strength,  without  assistance,  C/r. 
Vertrundia  eraf^  eqmiem  stto  alienoque  Marie  pugnare^  on  horseback 
Siid  on  foot.  Liv.  iii.  62.  f^alere  Mart f.  forensic  to  be  a  good  pleader, 
Ovid,  Pont.  iv.  6.  39.  Dicere  difficile  est,  quid  Mars  tuns  egerit  illic^ 
i.  e.  beltica  virtus,  valour  or  coura|^,  ib.  7.  45.  Nostra  Marte^  by 
oar  army  or  soldiers,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  24.  Altrro  Marir^  in  a  se- 
cond battle,  ib.  34  Murs  tmis,  your  manner  of  fighting,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  i.  212.  Iticursu  gemini  Mariisj  by  land  and  sea,  Lucan.  vi.  369. 

10.  MKRCURIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas ;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods ;  the  god  of  elo- 
quence ;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain  ;  whence  his  name,  (ac- 
cording to  others,  quasi  Mcdicurrius,  quod  medius  inter  deos  et  Ao- 
mines  currebat ;)  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  and  of  the  harp ;  the  pro- 
tector of  poets  and  men  of  genius,  (AUrcurialium  virorumij  of  musi- 
cians, wrestlers,  &c.  the  conductor  of  souls,  or  departed  ghosts  to 
their  proper  mansions ;  also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves, 
called  Cyllemus  v.  CylUnia  proles,  from  CyTlene,  a  mountain  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  which  he  was  born ;  and  Tegeaus,  from  Trgia^  a  city  near  it 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  Peldsus,  or  wing- 
ed cap ;  the  Talaria,  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet ;  and  a  Caducevs^ 
or  wand  (virga)  with  two  serpents  about  it  in  his  hand  ;  sometimes 
as  the  god  of  merchants,  he  bears  a  purse,  {marsupiumt)  Horat  i.  10. 
Vii^.  ^n.  iv.  239.  viii.  138. 

Images  of  Mercury  (H£RM£  trunci,  shapeless  posts,  with  a  mar- 
ble head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenal,  viii.  53.)  used  to  be  erected 
where  several  roads  met,  {in  compitis,)  to  point  out  the  way ;  on 
Mpulchres,  in  the  porches  of  temples  and  bouses,  d&c.  £x  quotii 
Bgno  nsfnfii  Mtreurm^  every  one  caimot  become  a  acbolar.       * 
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11.  APOLLO,  the  mi  of  JapHerimd  LaKrna*  born  id  dift  MtoA 
IMm ;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  ttiedicirtet  angnry,  nod  arebeiyi 
calted  alflo  Pkmhut  and  .So/.  He  had  nraclei  in  many  phcce :  tM 
chief  was  at  Ihlphi  in  Phocis;  called  by  various  names  from  iM 
places  where  he  was  worshipped,  Cy^dhius^  from  Cynthus,  a  moitn^ 
tain  in  Delos ;  Paturfu^,  or  -ttus,  from  Patara,  a  city  in  Lycia ;  L** 
Muf,  son  nf  Latona,  Thymhrcttts,  Grynavs^  &c.  also  Pyfhius^  frem 
having  slain  the  serpent,  Pylhon^  (vei  a  cul^f^i,  quod  coh$ultrrU9f^ 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young  dwn^ 
wMi  long  hair,  ;  hence  called  intimnm  et  cnniUis^  Qvid/Trist.  HL  !• 
60l)  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  bis  right  hand,  and  in  his  kfft  faasid 
a  lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel  which  was  sacred  to 
bim,  as  were  the  hawk  and  raven  among  the  birds* 

The  son  of  APOLLO  was  iESCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  phyiie. 
worshipped  formerly  at  Epidauniif  in  Argdlis^  under  the  form  of  a 
ftrpent,  or  leaning  on  a  staff,  round  which  a  serpent  was  entwined : 
-^-represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  dressed  in  a  looatf 
mbe,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine  MUSES  i  said 
to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or  memory ;  fJiiftef 
the  muse  of  heroic  poetry ;  CUq^  of  history  ;  Melpnmlne^  of  tn^ 
dy :  Thalia^  of  comedy  and  pastorals ;  Etdio,  uf  love-songs  and 
bvmns ;  Euterpe,  of  playing  on  the  flute ;  Terpsichore^  of  the  harp  | 
rolyhymniaj  of  gesture  and  delivery,  also  of  the  tbi^e-airinged  n^ 
strument  called  Barbitos,  vel  -on  ;  and  Uratiia,  of  astronomy ;  Aui^h* 
Eid^ii.  20.  Diodor.  iv.  7.  Phornutvt  de  Jiatttra  Deorum. 

I'he  Muses  frequented  the  mountains  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Piina^ 
dec.  the  fountains  Caftalius,  Jlga^ippe,  or  Hyporrine,  dec. ;  whenca 
they  had  vaiious  names,  Helicontdes,  Pamashldes,  Piertdes,  CastalU 
dis,  Thespi&des,  Pempli&des. 

12.  DIANA,  the  sister  of  Apolb,  goddess  of  the  woods  and  df 
hunting ;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and  Hecdte  in  bell ; 
hence  ter^tmina,  diva  triformis,  Ttia  virginis  ora  Diana,  Vifg.  JCn« 
iv.  52.  Also  Lwfna,  Illilhya,  et  Genitalis  sen  Ginetyllis ;  becausa 
she  assisted  women  in  child-birth ;  Jfoctiluca,  and  siderum  regtM^ 
Horat.  Trivia,  from  her  statues  standing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall  beautiful  vn^n,  with  a  quiver  Ott 
ber  shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  bow  in  her  right  hand,  chasing  deer  or 
Other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  CoxseNTSa,  •um  ;  (Varr,  L»  L. 
▼ii.  38.  quia  in  consilium  Jovis  adhibtbantur,  Augustin.  de  CiviC» 
Dei.  iVr  33.  Duodecim  inim  decs  advorat,  Senec.  Q.  ^Nat.  ii.  41.  H 
consensu,  qvasi  consentientes :  tel  a  censendo,  iL  e.  coomjIo  :}  Afld 
are  comprehended  in  these  two  verses  of  Enniiis :  as  quoted  by 
Apnieius,  de  Dec  Socratis : 

Juno,  Vesta^  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana^  f^enus.  Mars, 
Mtnurim,  Jovi,  J/eptwivt^  Vulcantu,  JlpoUo» 

On  andent  HMcqptiontf  they  are  thua  marknd :  /•  6.  m.  ia^JM 
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>  iMxime,  CcTKRisq*  dis  CoiraEifTitous.  They  \rere  Also  cdi* 
cd  Ml  MAONi,  Virgi.  Mn.  iiL  12.  Ovid.  Amor,  iiu  j6.  and  cal£$t£8» 
Viiruc^  i.  8.  yirg.  Mn,  j.  39L  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  8.  or  nobilcs,  Ovid* 
JUe/«  i.  172.  and  are  represented  as  occupying  a  different  pari  of 
haaveo  from  the  inferior  gods,  who  are  called  pleus,  ibid. 

The  DII  SELECTIwere  Eight  in  Xumber. 

1*  SATURNUS,  the  god  of  time ;  the  son  of  Calus  or  Uranus^ 
end  Terra  or  Fesia,    , 

Titan,  his  brother,  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this  condition, 
that  he  should  rear  no  male  oflfspring.  On  which  account  he  is  feign- 
ed by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  sons  as  soon  as  they  were 
born,  but  Rhea  found  means  to  deceive  him,  and  bring  up  by  stealth 
Jupiter  and  bis  two  brothers;. 

Saturn  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy,  and 

fave  name  to  Latinrn^  from  his  lurking  there,  (a  latendo.)  He  was 
indly  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country.  Under  Saturn  is 
supposeckto  have  been  the  golden  aee,  when  the  earth  produced 
food  in  abundance  spontaneously  ;  when  all  things  were  in  common, 
Virg,  G.  i.  125.  aad  when  there  was  an  intercourse  between  the 
gods  and  men  upon  earth ;  which  ceased  in  tiio  brazen  and  iron 
ages*  when  even  the  virgin  Astrea^  or  goddess  of  justice,  herself,  who 
remained  on  earth  longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  last,  provoked  by 
the  wickedness  of  men,  left  it,  Oxid,  Met.  i.  150.  The  only  god- 
dess then  left  was  Hope,  Id.  Pont.  i.  6.  29, 

Saturn  is  painted  as  adecrepid  old  man«  with  a  scytlic  in  hishandi 
or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the  ^ates  of 
heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted  with  two 
faces,  (bifrons  yel  biceps.)  His  temple  was  open  in  time  of  war, 
aad  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Lit\  L  19.  A  street  in  Rome,  contigu- 
ous to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  lived,  was  culled  by  his  name ; 
thus  Janus  siimmus  ob  imo^  the  street  Janus  from  top  to  bottom.  Ho* 
rat.  Ep.\.  1.  54.  medim,  the  middle  partof  it ;  id. Sat.  ii.-S.  18.  Cic. 
Phil.  vi.  5.  Thoroughfares  {Iransitiones  percia)  from  him  were  called 
Janu  and  the  gates  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  Janua,  Cic. 
N.  D.  ii.  27.  thus  dexiro  Jaso  porta  Carmentalis,  Lit.  ii.  49. 

3.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturn :  called  also  Ops,  Cubele^  Magna 
Maier^  Mater  Deorum,  Be.rccynthia,  Id<Ba,  and  Dyndymlne,  from 
three  mountains  in  Phrygia :  She  was  painted  as  a  matron,  crowned 
with  towers,  {turrita,)  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  Ovid.  Fast. 
iv.  249.  ifec. 

Cybele^  or  a  sacred  stone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  was  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrj^gia  to  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xx\x.  11.  &  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  infernal  ro- 

S'  >ns ;  called  also  Onms^  Jupiter  infernus  et  Stygius.     The  wife  of 
alo  was  PROSERPINA,  the  daughter  of  Ceres  whom  he  carried 
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off,  as  Ae  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of  Ennn  in  SkSf^ 
cMed  Juno  infernd  or  iS<ygta,  often  confounded  with  Htcattnd 
Luna  or  Diana  ;  supposed  to  preside  over  sorceries  cr  incantations, 
(ven^Jkm  prixesse,) 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  M'hom  the  ql.iif 
were  the  FATES  or  Dw/imw,  (PARCM,  a  parcendo  \c\  per  Ah* 
TiPHRASiN',  quod  neminiparcanty)  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis^ 
or  of  Erebus  and  .Yox,  three  in  number ;  Clotho^  Ijachesis^  and  Jilro' 
po8,  supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men  by  .spinning ;  Ovid,  PonL 
i.  8.  64.  Ep.  xii.  3.  Clolho  held  the  distaff,  Lachesis  span,  and  ^iro* 
pos  cut  the  thread :  When  there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff  to  spin, 
it  was  attended  with  the  same  effect,  Ovid.  ^mor.  ii.  6.  46.  Some* 
times  they  are  all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads, 
iMcan.  iii.  18.  The  FURIES,  {Furia  vel  Dira,  Eumenides  vel 
Erinnyes^)  also  three  in  number,  Mecto,  Tyaiphone^  and  JUrgmra  ,•  re* 
presented  with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair  ;  holding  in 
their  hands  a  torch  and  a  whip  to  torment  the  wicked ;  MORS  vd 
Leihum^  death ;  SOMNUS,  sleep,  &c.  The  punishments  «>f  the  in* 
fernal  regions  were  sometimes  represented  in  pictures,  to  deter  men 
from  crimes,  PlauL  Captiv.  v.  4.  1. 

5*  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semtle^ 
called  also  Liber, or  Lyctus^  because  wine  frees  the  minds  of  men 
from  care:  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India ;  represented  always 

Joung,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy-leaves,  sometimes  with  horns, 
ence  called  corniger,  Ovid,  Ep.  xiii.  33.  holding  in  his  hand  a 
thyrsus  or  spear  bound  with  ivy ;  his  chariot  wns  drawn  by  ti^sers, 
lions,  or  lynxes,  attended  by  Siienus,  his  nurse  and  preceptor,  Bao- 
chanals  (frantic  women,  Baccha,  Tryades  vel  Menades)^  and  satyri, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  715.— 770.  Ep.  iv.  47. 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  {Bacchanalia,  ORGIA  vel  Dionysia,) 
were  celebrated  every  third  year,  (hence  called  trieterica,)  in  the 
nieht-time,  chiefly  on  Cilharon  and  Ismlnus  in  Eoeotia,  on  Jsmiruif 
Rhodope,  and  Eden  in  Thrace. 

PRIAPUS,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ve- 
nus,  Serv.  in  Virg,  G.  iv.  iii. 

6.  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo ;  but  sometimes  also  dis- 
tinguished, and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Hyperion^  one  of  the 
Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth  ;  who  is  also  put  for  the  sun. 

Sol  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  head  surrounded 
with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  attended  by 
the  Hora  or  four  seasons,  Fcr,  the  spring;  Xstas^  the  summer; 
Autumnusy  the  autumn  ;  and  Hiems,  the  winter,  Ovid.  J^tet.  ii.  25, 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name 
of  Mithras. 

7.  LUNArthe  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  Selecti,  was  the  daughter 
of  Hyperioh,.and  sister  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  only  by  two 
horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  c2amon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  sappoaedto 
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take  care  of  eveiy  one  from  his  birth  during  the  whole  of  lifia.  Hacea 
and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particular  Genii. 

it  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  GenU^  the 
good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defraudare  frenium  suum^  to  pinch  one's 
appetite,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  lOl  Indulgere  gtnioy  to  indulge  it,  Ptrs. 
V.  151. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the  LARES  and  PENATES, 
household  gods,  who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manti  of  their 
ancestors,  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  255.  Nmall  waxen  images  of  them,  clothed 
with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  the  hearth  in  the  hall, 
(in  airio.)  On  festivals  they  were  crowned  with  garlands,  PlauL 
Trin.  i.  L  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them,  JuvtnaL  xii.  89. 
Snet.  Aug,  31.  There  were  not  only  Lares  domestici  et  familiareif 
but  also  Compitaies  et  viaUsy  mitilares  el  marinij  &c. 

The  Penales  (sive  a  penu ;  est  enim  omne  quo  vescnntur  homines^ 
PExDs  ;  sive  quod  penitus  insidmt^  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27.  Dii  per 
qnos  penitus  spiramm^  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  v.  Idem  ac  Magni  Dii^  Jur 
piteTy  Jtino,  Minerva,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  iL  296.)  were  worshipped 
in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  which  was  called  Penetralia ; 
atso  Impiuvium  or  Complavium,  Cic.  et  Suet.  Aug.  92.  There  were 
likewise  Puhiici  Penates,  worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv,  iii.  17. 
under  whose  protection  the  city  and  temples  were.  These  ^neos 
brought  with  him  from  Troy,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  293.  717.  iii.  148.  iv. 
598.     Hence  Patrii  Penates,  familiar esqne^  Cic.  pro  Dom.  57. 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same ;  and  they 
leem  sometimes  to  be  confounded,  Cic.  P.  Quinct,  26.  &  27.  Verr. 
iv.  22.  They  were,  however,  different,  Liv.  i.  23.  The  Penates 
were  of  divine  origin  ;  the  Lares  of  human.  Certain  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  who  were  not  to  that  of  the 
Penates.  The  Penates  were  worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  pprt 
of  the  house,  the  iMres  also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and 
on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling :  Jlpto  arm  lore  fundus^ 
Herat  Od.  i.  12.  44.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  95.  &  362.  So  Penates  /  thus, 
Jiostris  succede  Penatibus  hospes,  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  123.  Plin.  Pan.  47. 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  529. 

DII  MINORUM  GEKTIUM,  or  INFERIOR  DEITIES. 

These  were  of  various  kinds : 

\.  Dii  INDIGETES,  or  heroes  ranked  among  the  gods  on  ac- 
count of  their  virtues  and  merits :  of  whom  the  chief  were, — 

HERCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena,  wife  of  Amphi- 
tryon, king  of  Thebes ;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours,  and  other 
exploits  ;  squeezing  two  serpent S  to  death  in  his  cradle,  killing  the 
lion  in  the  Nemsan  wood,  the  Hydra  of  the  lake  Lema,  the  boar  of 
£r}rmanthus,  the  brazen-footed  stag  on  mount  Menalus,  the  harpies 
in  the  lake  Stymplmlus,  Diomedes,  and  his  horses,  who  were  fed  od 
haman  flesh,  the  wild  bull  in  the  island  Ci^te,  cleanaog  the  stables 
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«f  Augeaa,  subduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  dragging  th^  dhg 
Cerberus  from  hell,  carrying  off  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied  Gerj^ 
on,  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  the  freium  Gaditanum^  or  Streights 
of  Gibraltar,  bringing  R'wsy  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hespertdes,mtgt 
killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them,  slaying  the  giant  Antaeus, 
and  the  monstrous  thief  Cacus,  &c. 

Hercules  was  called  Alcldes^  from  Alcaus  the  father  of  Amphitryon  ; 
and  Tirynthius  from  Tiryns,  the  town  where  he  was  born ;  Oetaus, 
from  mount  OeYe,  where  he  died.  Being  consumed  by  a  poisoned 
robe,  sent  him  W  his  wife  Dejanira  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  which  be 
(^ould  not  pull  ofi,  be  laid  himself  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  set  on  fire. 

Hercules  is  represented  as  possessed  of  prodigious  strength,  hold- 
ing a  club  in  his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean 
Hon. 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations  ;  Herdt, 
AUhercU,  vel  -«5,  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIUS,  i.  e.  Deu9 
fidei,  the  god  of  faith  or  honour ;  thus,  ptr  Divm  Fidium,  Plant,  me 
JXvsJidiuSf  Bc.juvetf  Sallust.  Cat.  35. 

Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  over  treasures ;  hence  Dives 
amico  Hercule,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  12.  dextro  Hereule^  by  the  favoiH'  of 
Hercules,  Pers.  ii.  II.  Hence  those  who  obtained  great  riches  con- 
secrated (pollucebant)  the  tenth  part  to  Hercules,  Cic.  Nat,  D.  iii. 
3&  Plant,  Stick,  i.  3.  SCjj  BaccL  iv.  4.  15.  Plutarch,  in  Crasso.  inil. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupitcrand  Leda,  the  wife  of 
Tyndarw  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and  Clytemnestra,  said 
to  have  been  produced,  from  two  eggs  ;  from  one  of  which  came 
Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra. 
But  Horace  makes  Castor  and  Pollux  to  spring  from  the  same  egg. 
Sat.  ii.  1.  28.  He  however  also  calls  them  Fratres  Helgnje,  Od. 
i.  3.  2. — —the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was 
mnch  observed  at  sea  :*«-calIed  Tyndarida,  Gemiui,  ire.  Csetor 
was  remarkable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing;  Horat.  Od. 
i.  12.  26.  represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star  over 
the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  a  cap ;  hence  called  Fratres 
Pile  AT  I,  Ftstus.  CatulL  35.  There  was  a  temple  at  Rome,  dedica- 
ted to  both  jointly,  but  called  only  the  temple  of  Castor,  Dio.  xxxviL 
8.  Suet.  Cas.  10. 

iEneas,  called  Jupitur  indiges  ;  and  Romtdus,  QtJiRlNUS,  after 
being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from  Quires  a  spear,  or  Curt$, 
a  city  of  the  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  475. — 480. 

The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  death  were  ranked  among 
the  gods. 

2.  There  were  certain  gods,  called  SEMONES,  (qvasi  semiho- 
mines,  minora*  diis  tt  mnjares  hominibuSf)  Liv.  viii.  20.  as, 

PAN,  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  said  to  be 
Uie  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  Cic  worshipped  chiefly  in  Arcm- 
1K0  j  hence  called  Arcadius  and  Masnalius^  vel  -ides,  et  Lycha,  from 
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tmo  Rioiintaios  there ;  Tegeaus,  from  a  city,  &c.  called  by  the  R<y 
mans  Inuus  /--^represented  with  horns  and  goatsS  feet 
'    Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  frights  or  causeless 
.•knn3;  from  him  called  PanirA  terrores^  Dionys.  v.  16. 

PAUNUS  and  S  YLVANUS,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Pan. 
The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  Fjuaa  or  Fatuay  called  also 
MbtIcu  and  Buna  Dca,  Mdcroh.  SaL  i.  12. 

There  were  several  rural  deities  called  FAUNI,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  occasion  the  night-mare,  {ludibria  noctis  vel  epiaUen  vn- 
mitUn,)  Plin.  xxv.  3. 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  cAanj^e  of  seasons  and 
merchandize; — supposed  to  transform  himself  into  ditferent  shapes; 
Propert.  iv.  2.  Hence  Feriumnis  natus  iniquis,  an  inconstant  man, 
Horal.  Sal.  ii.  7.  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits ;  the  wife  of  Ver- 
tumnus,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  623.  &c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers ;  called  Chris  by  the  Greeks^ 
Laciani,  i.  20.  6.  Ozid.  Fast  v.  195; 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries ;  whose  temple  was  alwaya 
open  at  the  top,  Feslus»  (Se  sitpra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera  ctrnUi^  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  671.)  And  when,  before  the  buildinz  of  the  capitol,  all 
the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhallowed,  '(^exaugurartntur^) 
k  alone  could  not,  Liv.  i.  55.  v.  54.  Jovi  ipsr  regi  noluit  cow* 
ccDBRE,  GtlL  xii.  6.  which  was  reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  empire,  Liv,  ibid. 

PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  fiocks  and  herds ; 
nsoally  feminine.     Pastoria  Pales,  Flor.  i.  20. 

HYMEN  vel  HYMENiEUS,  the  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERN A,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1&  60. 

VAC  UNA,  who  presided  oyer  vacation^  or  respite  from  bumnen^ 
Ovid.  Fast,  vi,  307. 

AVERRUNCUS,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs,  {mala  averun^ 
eabaty)  Varr.  vi.  5. There  were  several  of  these. 

FASCINUS,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  Rubigo,  the  goddess  who  presenred 
eom  from  blight,  (a  ruhigine^)  Gell.  v.  13. 

MEPHITIS,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vii. 
84.  CLOACINA,  of  the  cloacan^  or  common  sewers. 

Under  the  Semdnes  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS,  (nympA«,) 
female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  oyer  moun- 
tains, Oreddes  ;  woods,  Dryades^  Hamadryadts^  Kaptz ;  rivers  and 
fountains,  Naidts  vel  Naiaides  ;  the  sea,'  J^ereides,  Oceanitides,  &c. 
Each  river  was  supposed  to  have  a  particular  deity,  who  pre- 
sided over  it ;  as  Tiberinus  over  the  Tiber,  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  31.  and 
T7.  Eridanus  over  the  Po ;  taurino  vuliu,  with  the  countenance  of 
a  bull,  and  horns ;  as  all  rivers  were  represented,  [quodflumina  stmt 
atrocia,  tU  tauri  ;*  Festus ;  vel  prater  impettis  et  mugitus  aquartUh 

*  ^iiM  sonidim  tam  sdOmt,  ihty  roared  like  balloeki. 
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Vet  Schol.  in  Horat  Od.  iv.  14.  25,  Sic  tauriformis  xolviiur  At^ 
dun,)  Virg.  G.  iv.  371.  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  pr.  JElian.  ii.  33.  Claudiam 
Cons.  Prob.  214.  dtc.  The  sources  of  rivers  were  particularly  sa- 
cred to  some  divinity,  hnd  cultivated  with  religious  ceremoniea; 
Stnec.  Ep.  41.  Temples  were  erected  ;  as  to  Clitunkiiis,  Plin.  Bp. 
▼iii.  8,  to  llissus,  Pausan^  i.  19.  smairpieccs  of  money  were  thrown 
into  them,  to  render  the  presiding  deities  propitious  ;*  and  no  per? 
son  was  allowed  to  swim  pear  the  head  of  the  spring,  becatise  the 
touch  of  a  naked  body  was  supposed  to  pollute  the  consecrated  wa- 
ters, ibid.  <Jr  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  22.  Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to 
be  on  the  liicus  Vadimonis,  Plin.  Bp,  viii.  20.  in  which  were  several 
floating  islands,  ibid.  <Jr  PUn.  ii,  95.  s.  96.  Sacrifices  were  also  of- 
fered to  fountains  ;  as  by  Horace  to  that  of  }{landusia,  Od.  iii.  13. 
whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed,  Ep.  i.  18.  104. 

Under  the  Semones  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the  infernal 
regions,  MINOS,  JE&cus,  and  Rhudamnnlhus ;  (;HARON,  the  fer- 
ryman of  hell,  (PuRlITOR,  FtV^.  wEm.  vi.  298.  PoRillEM  EUS,  -foi, 
Juvenal,  iii.  266.)  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  boat 
over  the  rivers  Sii/x  and  JJcheron,  and  extracted  from  each  his  por* 
torium  or  freight,  {naulum,)  which  he  gave  an  account  of  to  Pluto; 
hence  calM  Portitor:  the  dog  CERBERUS,  o,  three-headed 
monster,  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  hell. 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  aflfections  of  the 
mind,  and  the  like ;  as.  Piety,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord,  Fortune^  Famff 
&c.  Cic.  J^at.  D.  ii.  23,  even  vices  and  diseases,  Id,  Icfrg,  ii.  11, 
•ATa/.  D.  iii.  25.  Juvenal.  \.  115.  and  under  the  emperors  likewise 
foreign  deities,  as,  his,  Osiris,  Jlniib is,  of  the   Egyptians:  Lucan, 

viii.  831. also  the  winds  and  the  tempests ;  Eurus,  the  east  wind; 

Auster  or  Kotus,  the  south  wind ;  Zephyrus,  the  west  wind  ;  lioreas^ 
the  north  wind;  Africus,  the  south-west;  Corns,  tl»e  north-west; 
and  ^OLUS,  the  god  of  winds,  who  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
Lipari  islands,  hence  called  Insula  JEolos ;  AURiE,  the  air-nymphs 
or-  sylphs,  &c.t 

The  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods,  that  they  might  do  them 
good,  and  others,  that*  they  might  not  hurt  them  ;  as,  Avemmcut 
and  Robigus.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter  and  a  bad ;  the  for- 
mer was  called  Duovis,  (ajuvamlo,)  or  Diespiter,  and  the  latter, 
Vejovis,  or  Vedius,  Cell.  v.  12.  But  Ovid  makes  Vejovis  the 
•ame  with  Jupiter  parvis,  or  non  magnus.  Fast.  iii.  445.  &c. 

II.  MmiSTRI  &,4CR0RUM,  the  MmiSTERS  of  SACRED 
THIjVGS. 

Tub  ministers  of  religion,  among  the  Romans,  did  not  form  a 

•  Herwie  probably  proceeded  the  prnctice  of  espousing  the  Adrinf  ic  rea  liy  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  by  throwing  inro  it  a  piece  of  money  ;  a  ceremony  instituted  by  ibe 

t  So  varioDS indeed  were  the  objects  of  Heathen  worship,  that  in  some  countites, 
ptHjcularly  In  Egypt,  they  offered  adoration  to  beast*,  birds,  herbs,  and  bidaotit 
f^ptiles,  and  did  homage,  in  a  word,  to  almost  every  thing  but  the  true  God.  80 
proM  istbe  homaii  h«art  to  defiMcnte  iiit»  thogi^iseii  amfjiioataSMmrdidotatir* 
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iiiirtnril  order  from  the  other  citizens.    (See  p.  96.)    They  were 
usually  chosen  from  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  state. 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods,  {omnium  dtorum  ta* 
ccrdaifs ;  others  appropriated  to  a  particular  deity,  {itni  aliqui  nui* 
mUii  addicli)     Of  the  former  kind  were, —    . 

I.  The  PONTIFICES,  (a  posse  fii,cere,  qvm  Hit's  jus  erat  nucr^ 
feciendi ;  vel  polius  a  ponte  faciendo,  nam  ah  iis  subluins  est  foetus 
primum,  tl  restitutus  sape  cum  idto  sacrd  et  uls  et  cis  Tiberim  Jiant^ 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  73.  iii.  45.)  were  first  instituted  by 
Numa,  Liv,  iv.  4.  Dionys.  ii.  73.  chosen  from  among  the  patricians  ; 
four  in  number,  till  the  year  of  the  city  454,  when  four  more  were  • 
created  from  the  plebeians,  Lxv.  x.  6.  Some  think  that  originally 
there  was  only  one  Pontifex  ;  as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy, 
L  id  ii.  2.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  15,  L/r.  Ep.  89.  They 
were  divided  into  M^JORES  and  Mi xorks,  CiV.  Harusp,  /? .  6,  Liv. 
xx\u  57.  Sojne  suppose  the  7  added  by  Sylla  and  their  successors 
to  have  been  called  minor es  ;  and  the  8  old  ones,  and  such  as  were 
chosen  ia  their  room,  Major ks.  Others  think  the  majores  were 
patricians,  and  the  minorts  plebeians.  Whatever  be  in  this,  the 
cause  of  the  distinction  certainly  existed  before  the  time  of  Sylla, 
Iav.  ib.  The  whole  number  of  the  Ponlijices  was  called  COLI^- 
GIUM,  Ck.  Dom.  12. 

The  Pontijicts  judged  in  all  cases  relating  to  sacred  things  ;  and, 
in  cases  where  there  was  no  written  law,  they  prescribed  what  re- 
gulations they  thought  proper.  Such  as  neglected  their  mandates, 
they  could  fine  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  oflence.  Diony- 
sius  says,  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  pow^er  of  any  one,  nor 
bound  to  give  account  of  their  conduct  even  to  the  senate,  or  peo« 
pie,  ii.  73.  But  this  must  be  understood  with  some  limitations ;  for 
we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  might  ob- 
lige them,  even  against  their  will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of  their 
office,  Dom,  45.  and  an  appeal  could  be  made  from  their  decree, 
as  from  all  others,  to  the  people,  Jiscon.  in  Cic,  MiL  12.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  their  authority  was  very  great,  Cic,  Dom.  h  51. 
Harusp,  R.  10.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them  to  see  that  the 
inferior  priests  di<l  their  duty,  Dionys,  ibid.  From  the  different 
parts  of  their  office,  the  Greeks  called  them  ispo^iia^fxaXoi,  isfovofAw, 
isPo;>uXfl(xs(,  JsjjQipavTai,  Sacrorum  docloresy  adminislralores,  custodestt 
interpreies^  ibid. 

From  the  time  of  Numa,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number  of  Poit- 
tificts  were  supplied  by  the  college,  Dlonys,  ii.  73.  till  the  year  650 ; 
when  Domttius  a  tribune,  transferred  that  right  to  the  people,  Suet. 
J^er.  2.  Cic.  Ruil.  ii.  7.  yelL  ii.  12.  Sylla  abrogated  this  law, 
Ascon,  in  Cic.  Cacil,  3.  but  it  was  restored  by  I^bienus,  a  tribune, 
through  the  influence  of  Julius  CsBsar,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  Antony 
-Main  transferred  the  right  of  election  from  the  people  to  the  priests, 
-t&o.  xliv.  .fin.  thus  Lepidus  was  chosen  Pontifex  M.  irregularly, 
4Jd  furio  creaiust  VelL  iL  6L    In  confusume  rerum  ac  tumulU^ 
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f^niificaiwn  maximum  iniercefntt  liv.  Epit.  1 17.  FtoM  mice  i 
restored  the  right  of  election  to  the  people,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  BrvLSL^ 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  permission  was  granted  to  Auffustua,  to 
add  to  all  the  fraternities  of  priests,  ns  many  above  the  usual  niirabM 
88  he  thought  proper ;.  which  power  the  succeeding  emperors  exer-*' 
cised,  so  that  the  number  of  priests  was  thenceforth  very  uncertaiiiy 
'  DioJi.  20.  liii.  17, 

The  chief  of  the  Ponlifices  was  called  PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS, 
(audd  maximus  remm^  qua .  ad  sacra^  et  religiones  ptriintut^  JHde» 
M/,.Fe8tU8  :  Judtx  atqnt  arbiter  rcnim  divinarum  atqut  hitmanarum^ 
Id.  in  Ordo  8ac£ri>otuii  ;)  which  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy» 
•iii.  54.  He  was  created  by  the  people,  while  the  other  pontifittM 
were  chosen  by  the  college,  X»v.  xxv.  5,  commonly  from  among 
those  who  had  borne  the  fi^st  offices  in  the  atate,  ibid.  The  fisvl 
plebeian  PorUifex  M.  was  T.  Coruncaoius,  Liv.  Ep.  xviii. 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  The  PoniifrxM. 
was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters,  Liv.  i.  SOl 
is*  46.  He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  properly  performed  % 
and,  for  that  purpose,  all  the  other  priests  were  subjei^t  to  him,  £•/»• 
iL  2.  He  could  hinder  any  of  them  from  leaving  the  city,  although 
invested  with  consular  authority,  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  /.  xxxvii.  5.  Tu^L 
Jnnal.  iii.  58.  51.  and  fine  such  as  transgressed  his  orders,  even  a]<» 
though  they  were  magistrates,  Liv.  ibid.  xl.  2.  42,  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  8. 

How  much  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its  miitis- 
lers»  we  may  judge  from  this ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine  on  Tremel* 
lilts,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having,  in  a  dispute,  used  injuri- 
ous  language  to  Lepidus,  the  Ponlifex  M.  {Saerorumque  quam  magis* 
iraiuum  ins  potentius  fuil),  Liv.  Ep.  xlvii.  But  the  Poniifices  ^^^ 
pear,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  have  been,  in  some  respect8» 
subject  to  the  tribunes,  Cic,  Dom.  45. 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontiff x  M.  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  4*17.  GfJl.  i;  12.  Senec: 
Conir.  i.  2.  If  any  of  the.  priestesses  neglected  their  duty,  he  repri* 
manded,  Liv.  iv.  44.  or  punished  them,  xxviii.  11.  sometimes,  by  a 
sentence  of  the  college,  capitally,  Cic.  Har.  resp.  7.  legg.  ii.  9.  Liz. 
viii.  15.  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pontl/ex  M.  was  requisite  in  public  and  so- 
lemn religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games  or  the  like,  Ltp^ 
iv.  27.  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi.  2.  made  a  prayer,  Suel.  CI.  22.  or  dedicated  a 
temple,  Liv.  ix.  46.  also  when  a  general  devoted  himself  for  his  afw 
my,  Liv.  viii.  9.  x.  7.  28.  to  repeat  over  before  them,  the  form  of 
words  proper  to  be  used,  (its  verba  praire^  v.  carmen  prmfari^)  ibid. 
&  v.  41.  which  Seneca  calls  Pontipicale  carme.v,  Consol.  ad  Marc 
13.  It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  without 
hesitation,  Fa/^r.  jifajc.  viii.  13.  2.  He  attended  at  the  Canvilia; 
especially  when  priests  were  created,  that  he  might  inaugurate  them, 
Liv*  xxvii.  8.  xl.  42.  likewise  when  adoptions  or  testaments  wem 
made.  Tacit.  HiaU  i.  16.  GelL  v.  19.  xv.  27.  Cic.  Dom.  13.  Plin. 
PfKu  37.    At  these  the  other  poniificcs  also  attended :  hence  tfas 
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amitia  were  said  to  be  held,  or  What  was  decreed  in  them  to  be 
done,  apud  poniificts^  vel  pro  colltgio  pontificum^  in  presence  of,  ibid. 
Menma  pro  gonlifiee  iuscipert^  to  perform  the'  due  sacred  rites  in 
the  presence,  or  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Pontifex  MaximuSf 
Lir.  ii.  27.  Any  thing  done  in  this  manner  was  also  said  Pontijicio 
jwarejierij  Cic  Dom,  14.  And  when  the  Pontifex  M.  pronounced 
any  decree  of  the  college  in  their  presence,  he  was  said  pro  colle* 
eio  lUBSPONDERE,  CiC.  pro  Dom.  53.  The  decision  of  the  college 
was  sometimes  contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  He  howcTer  was  bound 
to  obey  it,  Liv.  zzxi.  9.  What  only  three  pontifices  determined  was 
held  valid,  Id,  rtsp.  Har.  6.  But  in  certain  cases,  as  in  dedicatii^ 
a  temple,  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  was  requisite,  Liv.  ix.  4d.  The  people, 
whose  power  was  supreme  in  every  thing,  {cujus  est'summa poUstas 
omttium  rerumj  Cic.  ibid.)  might  confer  the  dedication  of  a  temple 
on  whatever  person  they  pleased,  and  force  the  Pontifex  M.  to  of- 
ficiate, even  against  his  will ;  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Flavius,  Liv. 
ibid  la  some  cases  the  Flcunines  and  Rex  Sacrorum  seem  to  have 
judged  together  with  the  Pontifices^  Cic  Dom.  49.  and  even  to  have 
oeen  reckoned  of  the  same  college,  ibid  52. 

It  was  particularly  the  province  of  the  pontifices  to  judge  concern* 
ing  marriages,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  10.  Dio.  xlvii.  44. 

The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  of  regulating 
the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  Suet,  Jul.  40.  Aug.  31.  Macrob. 
Sat.  I  14.  called  FASTI  KALENDARES ;  because  the  days  of 
each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or  from  beginning  to  end,  were 
mariied  in  them  through  the  whole  year,  what  days  were  fasti,  and 
what  tufasti,  ^c.  Festus ;  the  knowkdge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  pontifices  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  3.  till  C.  Flavius  divulged 
them,  (fastos  circa  forum  in  albo  proposuil,)  Liv.ix.  46.  (See  p.  162.) 
In  the  Fasti  of  each  year  were  also  marked  the  names  of  the  magis- 
trates, particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  ix.  18.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  2. 
Cic.  Sext.  14.  Alt.  iv.  8.  Pis.  13.  Thus,  enumeralio  fastorum^  qua- 
si annonun^  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  Tusc  i.  28.  Fasti  memores^  perma- 
nent records,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  17.  4.  iv.  14.  4.  picti,  variegated  with 
different  colours,  Ovid  Fust.  L  II.  signantes  tempora.  Id.  657. 
Hence  a  list  of  the  consuls  engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Con- 
fltantius,  the  son  of  Constantii^,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found  accident* 
ally  by  some  persons  digging  in  the  Forum,  A^  D.  1545,  are  called 
Fasti  Consulares,  or  the  Capitoline  nvarbles^  because  beautified, 
and  placed  in  the  capitol,  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese. 

In  latter  times  it  became  customary  to  add  on  particular  days,  af- 
ter the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occurrence :  Thus  on 
the  LvpercaliOf  it  was  marked  {adscriptum  est)  that  Antony  had  of- 
fered tiie  crctvn  to  Cesar,  Cic  Phil.  ii.  34. — ^To  have  one's  name 
thus  marked  (ascriptum)  in  the  Fasti^  was  reckoned  the  highest  ho- 
DOTr,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  15.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  9.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  1& 
(whence,  protuibly,  the  origin  of  canonization  in  the  church  of 
^      t ;)  as  it  was  die  greatest  dimaoe  to  have  one's  name  erased 
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fipom  the  Ihsti,  Cic.  Sext.  14.  Pis.  13.  Verr.  n.  63.  iv.  fri.  ftc» 
Annal,  iii.  17. 

The  books  of  Ovfcf,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Roman  fes- 
tivals for  the  whole  year,  are  called  FASTI,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  7.  (Fas- 
TORUM  libri  appdlantur^  in  quibus  totius  annifit  description  FestOfi- 
quia  de  consutibus  tt  regibus  editi  sunt^  Isid.  vi.  8.)  The  six  first  Of 
them  only  are  extant 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  used  to  draw  op  a  short  accofmt 
of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a  book,  (m  album  efft* 
rebat,  vel  potius  referebat,)  and  to  expose  this  register  in  an  opeti 
place  at  his  house,  where  the  people  might  come  and  read  it ;  fpro- 
ponebat  tabulam  domi,  potestas  ut  esset  populo  cognoscendi ;) .  which 
continued  to  be  done  to  the  time  of  Mucius  Scaevola,  who  was  slain 
in  the  massacre  of  Marius  and  Cinna.  These  records  were  called 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ANNALES  maximi,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  12,  Gdl. 
iv.  5.  as  having  been  composed  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.- 

The  annals  composed  by  the  Pontijices  before  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls,  called  also  Cohmentarh,  perished  most  of  them  with 
the  city,  Liv.  vi.  1.  After  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Pontijices  seem  to 
have  dropt  the  custom  of  compiling  annals ;  but  several  private  per- 
sons composed  historical  accounts  of  the  Roman  affairs ;  which,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  pontifical  records  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
narration,  they  likewise  styled  Annales  ;  as  Cato,  Fictor,  and  Piso, 
Cic.  ibid.  Liv.  i.  44.  55.  ii.  40.  x.  9.  37.  &c.  Dionj/s.  iv.  7.  16.  (hit. 
i.  19.  Hortensius,  Fell.  ii.  16.     So  also  Tacitus. 

The  memoirs  (fi^-ofjtvijfjwitra,)  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  hi« 
own  actions,  were  properly  called  COMMENTARII,  Cic.  Fam.  t. 
12.  S}/ll.  16.  Ferr.  v.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Tib.  61.  as  Julius  CiBsar 
modestly  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning  his  wars,  Cic.  Brut, 
75.  Suet.  Cms.  56.  and  Geilius  calls  Xenophon's  book  concerning 
the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates,  (&Tafi,wj|t«)vffujxa«-a,  Memorabilia 
Socratis,)  xiv,  3.  But  this  name  was  applied  to  any  thing  which  a 
person  wrote,  or  ordered  to  be  written,  as  a  memorandum  for  him- 
self or  others,  (qua  commeminisse  opus  esset^  notes  to  help  the  me- 
mory ;  as  the  heads  of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver ;  Ck. 
Brut.  44.  Quinctilian.  iv.  1.  69.  x.  7.  30 ;  notes  taken  from  tiro  difr 
oourse  or  book  of  another ;  Id.  ii.  11.  7.  iii.  8.  ©7.  or  any  bo<A 
whatever,  in  which  short  notes  or  memorandums  were  set  down : 
Thus  Commentarii  regis  JAmias,  Liv.  i.  31.  &32.  Strvii  TuUii,  ib. 
60.  Eumenis,  xl.  11.  o.  regum,  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  5.  Cessans,  Cic 
Att.  xiv.  14.  Trajani,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  106.  Hence,  a  commenlariis,  a 
clerk  or  secretary,  Gruter.  p.  89.  Cselius,  in  writing  to  Cicero, 
tails  the  acta  publica,  or  public  registers  of  the  city,  Commbnta- 
Rius  RERUM  URBANARCM,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  11. 

In  certain  cases  the  Pontifex  M.  and  his  college  had  the  power 

of  life  and  death,  Cic.  Har.  resp.  7.  legg.  ii.  9 ;  but  their  sentence 

might  be  reserved  by  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  12.  Liv. 

xxxvii.  51.  xl.  42. 

The  Pontifex  M.  although  possessed  of  so  great  a  power,  is  caOed 
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iff  Cicero,  •FRiVAT08»*  Cat.  i«  3.  as  not  being  a  magistrate*  But 
•ome  think  that  the  title  Pontifex  Maximtu  is  here  applied  to  Scipio 
hf  anticipation ;  he  not  having  then  obtained  that  office,  according 
to  P&terculus,  ii.  3.  contrary  to  the  account  of  Appian,  B.  Civ.  i,  p. 
359,  and  Cicero  himself  elsewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private  person, 
Off*,  i.  22.     Livy  expressly  opposes  Ponlijices  to  pnvatus^  v.  52. 

The  Ponlifices  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  (toga  proetexta^) 
Liv.  xxxiii.  2S.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40.  and  a  woollen  cap,  (Gait- 
rw,  Piieus  vel  Tululus,  Festus  &  Varr.  vj.  3.)  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
with  a  small  rod  (virgula)  wrapt  round  with  wool,  and  a  tuft  or 
tassel  on  the  top  .of  ii ;  called  apex,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jE».  ii.  683.  viii. 
664.  X.  270.  often  'put  for  the  wfiole  cap,  Liv.  vi.  41.  Cic.  Itgg.  i. 
1.  thus,  iralo  Irimere  regum  apices,  to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on  the 
head  of  an  enraged  Persian  monarch,  Horat,  Od.  iii.  21.  19.  or  for 
a  woollen  bandage  tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests  used  in- 
stead of  a  cap,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Serv.  ibid.  Sulpicius  Galba 
was  deprived  of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having  fallen  {apex 
prolapsus)  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a  sacrifice,  Valer.  Max.  i.  h 
4.  Hence  apex  is  put  for  the  top  of  any  thing;  as  mantis  apex^  Sil. 
xii.  709.  or  for  the  highest  honour  or  ornament ;  as,  apex  senectutis 
€st  aucioritas^  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Italy, 
Liv.  xxviii.  38.  44.  Dio.  fragm.  62.  The  first  Pontifex  M.  freed 
from  that  restriction  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  618.  Liv.  Epit. 
59.  so  afterwards  Cssar,  Suet.  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  M.  was  for  life,  Dio.  Ixix.  15.  on  which 
account,  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while  Lepidus  was 
alive.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  which  Tiberius,  Dio.  Ivi.  30.  and  Seneca,  de 
cUm.  !•  10.  impute  to  his  clemency ;  but  with  what  justice,  we  may 
learn  from  the  manner  in  which  Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in 
other  respects.  For  after  depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  Trium- 
virate, A.  (J.  718.  Dio.  xlix.  12.  and  confining  him  for  a  long  time 
to  Circeji  under  custody,  Suet.  16.  Dio.  ibid,  he  forced  him  to  come 
to  Rome,  against  his  will,  A.  U.  736.  and  treated  him  with  great 
indignity,  Dio.  liv.  15. — After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741. 
Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  ibid.  27.  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  420.  which  was  ever  after  held  by  his  successors,  and  the 
title  even  by  Christian  emperors  to  the  time  of  Gra^an,  Zosim>  iv. 
36.  or  rather  of  Theodosius  ;  for  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Gratian,  this 
title  is  annexed.  When  there  were  two  or  more  emperors,  Dio 
informs  us,  that  one  of  them  only  was  Pontifex  M.  liii.  17.  but  this 
rule  was  soon  after  violated,  Capitolin.  in  Balbin.  8.  The  Hierar- 
chy of  the  church  of  Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  established  part- 
ly on  the  model  of  the  Pontifex  M  and  the  college  of  Pontijices. 

The  Pontifex  M.  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  {Jkabitavit^  sc. 
•  m  sacra  via^  domo  publica.  Suet.  C»s.  46.)  called  Regia,  Plin.  Ep, 
iv.  11.  6.  {qxilbd  in  ea  sacra  a  rege  sacrificulo  erant  solita  usuipari^ 
Festus ;  vel  qtidd  in  ea  rex .  sacrificulus  habitare  consuissetf  Serv. 
in  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  363.)  Thus  when  Augustus  became  Pontiftx 
•Abximitf,  he  made  pubHc  a  part  of  his  house ;  and  gave  the  Reoia, 
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(which  Dio  calli  the  hoine  of  the  Rtx  sacrorum^  to  ths  Vestal  ¥i0- 
gins  ;  to  whose  residence  it  was  contiguous^  Dto.  liv.  27.  wheaiee 
some  suppose  it  t«  be  the  same  with  the  Regla  Jfwna^  the  pdoee 
of  Numa,  OvidL  TrisL  iii.  1.  30.  to  which  Horace  is  supposM  to  al- 
lude under  the  name  of  numumenta  regis,  Od.  i.  2.  13.  and  Ai^gi». 
tus,  SueL  76. — said  afterwards  to  sustain  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  OvidL 
Fast.  vf.  263.  called  ati^iuh  rboium,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  Others  snppooe 
it  different  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  regia  men- 
tioned by  Festus  in  £<iuas  October  ;  in  which  was  the  sanctuary 
of  Mars,  GelL  iv.  6.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  96.  for  we  learn  from  Did 
that  the  arms  of  Mars,  i.  e.  the  Ancilia^  were  kept  at  the  house  of 
Caesar,  as  being  Pontifex  M.  xliv.  17.  Macrobius  says  that  a  jam 
used  to  be  sacrificed  in  it  to  Jupiter  every  Nendina  or  market-day, 
by  the  wife  of  the  Flamen  dialis,  (Flaminica,)  Sat.  L  16. 

A  Pontifex  M.  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching  and  evoB 
by  seeing  a  dead  body ;  Senec.  consoL  ad  Marc,  15.  Dto.  liv.  28*  35. 
Ivi.  31.  as  was  an  augur.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  62.  So  the  high  Piiett 
among  the  Jews,  Levit.  xxi.  1 L  Even  the  statue,  of  Augustus  was 
removed  from  its  place  that  it  might  not  be  violated  by  the  sight  ^f 
slaughter,  Dio.  Ix.  13.  But  Dio  seems  to  think  that  the  Ponliftx 
M.  was  violated  only  by  touching  a  dead  body,  liv.  28. 

II.  AUGURES,  anciently  called  Auspices,  Plutarch.  Q.B^tm. 
72.  whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  future  events^  chiefly  from  Um 
flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds,  (ex  aviwn  gestu  vel  gafrOu  et 
spectione^  Festus,}  and  also  from  other  appearances,  Ctc.  Fam.  ^ 
o.  Moral.  Od.  iii.  27.  &c.  a  body  of  priests,  {ampUssimi  saeerdoiii 
co(«LEGiuH,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  10.)  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Ra- 
man state,  Liv.  i.  36.  because  nothing  of  importance  was  done  la- 
specting  the  public,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
without  consulting  them,  (nisi  auspicaldy  Liv.  i.  36.  vi.  41.  sine 
auspiciis^  Cic.  divin.  i.  2.  nisi  avgurio  ado.  Id.  17.  ii.  36.  Vtgrr.  ▼. 
6.  vel.  capto.  Suet.  Aug.  95.)  and  anciently  in  affairs  of  great  coa« 
•equence,  they  were  equally  scrupulous  in  private,  Cic.  div.  i.  16. 

Augur  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Cic.  divisu 
ii.  3. 4.  Fam.  vi.  6.  So  Augur  Apollo,  i.  e.  gui  augurio  praest,  tbe 
good  augury,  Horat.  Od.  i.  2.  32.  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  376.  Auspex  da- 
noted  a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens,  (auspicia  vel 
omtna,)  Horat  Od.  iii.  27.  8.  particularly  the  priest  who  officiated 
at  marriages,  Juvenal,  x.  336.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Plaut.  Cas.  proL 
86.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Liv.  xlii.  12.  In  later  times,  when  the  custom  ofcoa- 
suhing  the  auspices  was  in  a  great  measure  dropt,  Cic.  Jfat.  D.  i.  15. 
ii.  3.  l^egg.  ii.  13.  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of  tlie 
marriage  contract,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly  perform- 
ed, were  called  Auspices  Nui»tiarum,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  4S.  otherwise 
Proxenetoi,  conciliator es,  rafavu/i^ioi  pronHAi.  Hence  auspex  is  pat 
for  a  favourer  or  director;  thus  Auspex  Ugis,  Cic.  Att  ii.  7.  Jaa- 

Sees  captorem  operum,  favourersi  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  20.  Diis  Auspiei- 
»,  und^r  the  direction  or  conduct  of;  Id.  iv.  45.    So  ausnict  mi- 
$&f  Horat  Ep.  i.  3.  13.  Teucro.  Od.  i.  7.  27. 
AUGURIUM  and  AUSPICIUM  are  commonly  used  pioaiii- 
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^mitariy,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  392.  Cie.  div.  i  47.  but  they  are  flbmetimef 
'tliiltnguished.  Auspidvm  was  properly  the  foretelling  of  future 
QWate,  fiom  the  inspection  of  birds  ;  auguritnriy  from  any  omens  or 
prodigies  whatever,  Jfon.  ▼.  30.  So  Cic.  Jfat.  D.  ii.  3.  but  each  of 
these  words  is  often  put  for  the  omen  itself,  Vxrg.  JSn.  iii.  89.  499. 
AtrouRrcHr  Salutis,  when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  ask  safety  from  the  gods,  Dio.  xxxvii.  24.  li.  21. 
Suet.  Aug.  .31.  Tacit.  Annal  xii.  23.  Civ.  div.  1.  47.  The  omens 
were  also  called  ostenta^  portcnta^monftra,  prodigiOj  (quia  osttn- 
dunt^  portendunt,  monstrant,  pradicunt^)  Cic.  div.  i.  42. 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river  were  called  PeaEMKUy 
Ftsius.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  37.  Div.  ii.  36.  from  the  beaks  of  birds,  as 
it  is  thought,  or  from  the  points  of  weapons,  ex  acuminikus,  a  kind 
of  auspices  peculiar  to  war,  ibid,  both  of  which  had  fallen  into  dis- 
use in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ibid. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly  from  the 
Tuscans ;  and  anciently  their  youth  used  to  t^  instructed  as  care- 
fully in  this  art,  as  afterwards  they  were  in  the  Greek  literature, 
Liv.ix.  36.  Cic.  legg.  ii.  9.  For  this  purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the 
venate,  six  of  the  sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome,  were  sent  to 
each  of  the  12  states  of  Etruria,  to  be  taught,  Cic.  div,  i.  41.  Va- 
lerius Maximus  says  ten,  i.  1.  It  should  probably  be  in  both  au- 
thors, one  to  each. 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus  ai^ 
aaid  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  (auguriis  legere)  who 
flhouki  give  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who  should  govern  it  when 
bailt.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine  hill,  and  Remus,  the  Aventine, 
«8  places  to  make  their  observations,  (templa  ad  inaugurandum,) 
Six  vultures  first  appeared  as  an  omen  or  augury  {augurium)  to  Re- 
mus ;  and  after  this  omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared,  {mm' 
eiaio  auguriOf)  or  as  Cicero  calls  it,  dccantato,  Divin.  i.  47.  See  p. 
83.  &  84.  twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus.  Whereupon  each 
was  saluted  king  by  his  own  party.  The  partisans  of  Remus  claim- 
.ed  the  crown  to  him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen  first ;  those  of 
Romulus,  from  the  number  of  birds.  Through  the  keenness  of  the 
contest  they  came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle  Remus  fell.  The 
common  report  is,  that  RemuS  was  slain  by  Romulus  for  having  in 
.  derision  leapt  over  his  walls,  Iav.  i.  7. 

After  Romulus,  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should  enter  up- 
on an  oflice  without  consulting  the  auspices.  Dionys.  iii.  35.  But 
Dionysius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  this  custom  was  observed 
merely  for  form's  sake.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  those 
elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magistracy,  they  rose  about  twilight, 
«id  repeated  certain  prayers  under  the  open  air,  attended  by  an 
avgor,  who  told  them  that  lightning  had  appeared  on  the  left,  which 
"Was  esteemed  a  good  omen,  although  no  such  thing  had  happened. 
This  verbal  declaration,  although  false,  was  reckoned  sufficient,  D<« 
ffm/s.  ii.  6. 

The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Romu- 
los,  three  m  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  Liv.  x.  6*  as  the  HaruspieeSf 
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Di&mfi.  ii.  33.  and  confirmed  by  Niiiiia,«6ulL  64.  The  fourth  y 
ed,  probably  by  Semiia  Tullhis,  when  he  increased  the  nomber  «)f 
tribes,  and  divided  the  city  into  four  tribes.  Id.  iv.  34.  Liv.  u  18. 
The  augurs  were  at  first  all  patricians,  till  A.  U.  454,  when  five  pie* 
beians  were  added,  Liv.  x.  9.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to-fi^ 
teen,  Liv.  Ep.  ixxxix.  They  were  at  first  chosen,  as  the  ofiier 
priest,  by  the  Comiiia  Curiaia^  Dionys.  ii.  64  and  afterwards  under* 
went  the  same  changes  as  the  ponlifices^  Liv«  iii.  37.     See  p.  24T« 

The  chief  of  the  augurs,  was  called  Magister  Collegii. 

The  augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that,  of  whatefver 
crime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  ofllce, 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  8.  because,  as  Plutarch  says,  Q.  Rom.  97.  they  were 

intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire. The  laws  of  friendship 

were  anciently  observed  with  great  care  among  the  augurs,  and  no 
one  was  admitted  into  their  number,  who  was  known  to  be  inirotcsl 
to  any  of  the  college,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opinions 
about  any  thins  in  the  college,  the  precedency  was  always  given  to 
Age,  Cic.  Sen.  18. 

As  the  Pontificts  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies,  so  the 
aiigurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic.  Harusp,  9.  Tiiey  derived  tokens 
(^gna)  of  futurity  chiefly  from  five  sources  ;  1st,  from  appeanmees 
in  the  heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning,  2dt  from  the  singing  or  fi^bt 
of  birds,  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  483.  3d,  from  the  eating  of  chickens,  4tfa^ 
from  quadrupeds,  and  5th  from  uncommon  accidents,  called  Dirm 

▼.  -a. ^The  birds,  which  gave  omens  by  singing,  (oscines)  wen 

the  raven,  {corvus,)  the  crow,  {comix,)  the  owl,  {noclua  vel  6uio,)  the 
oook,  (gailus  gallinaceus,)  &c.  Festus.  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  22.  29.  s.  4^-*- 
Those  which  gave  omens  by  flight,  (alites  vel  prje petes,)  weretke 
eagle,  vulture,  &c.  ib.  GelL  vi.  6.  Sero.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  361.  Oie. 
Ho.  i.  47.  Jfal.  D.  ii.  64. — The  manner  in  which  chickens  fed, 
^putLi,)  Cic.  div.  ii.  34.  see  p.  83.  was  much  attended  to  in  war; 
Plin.  X.  22.  s.  24.  Liv.  x.  40.  and  contempt  of  their  intimations  w^ 
supposed  to  occasion  signal  misfortunes :  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Claodias 
in  tne  first  Punic  war ;  who,  when  the  person  who  had  the  char^ 
of  the  chickens  (pullarius)  told  him  they  would  not  eat,  which  was 
esteemed  a  bad  omen,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  say- 
ing, Then  iet  them  drink.  After  which,  engaging  the  enemy,  he  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  Cic.  Mit.  D.  ii.  3.  div.  i.  16.  its. 
Ep.  xix.  Valer.  Max.  i.  4.  3.  Concerning  ominous  birds,  &c.  See 
Statius.  Theb.  iii.  502.  Sic. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  {Omamenta  avguralia,  Liv.  x.  7.)  were, 
L  a  kind  of  robe,  called  TRABEA,  striped  with  purple,  {virgtUa 
vel  plamata,  a  trabibus  dicta,)  according  to  Servius,  made  of  purple 
and  scarlet,  (ex  purpura  et  cocco  mistum,)  in  Virg.  jEn.  vii.  612.  So 
pionysius,  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  Salii,  ii.  70.  who  describes 
it  as  fastened  with  clasps,  ibid,  hence  bibaphum,  i.  e.  purpurara  bis 
linctam,  cogitate^  to  desire  to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic.  fam.  it.  16. 

libaph^  vestire,  to  make  one,  Mt.  ii.  9. i.  A  cap  of  a  conioal 

shape,  tike  that  of  the  pont{fices^ihid. 3.  A  crooked  stafif,  which 

lliqr  carried  in  their  right  hand,  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of. lie 
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{p»  ngianet  caK  detenmnartnty)  colled  UTUUS,  (taa«> 
tm  ▼.  'UmfSint  nodo  etdimcusy  liv.  i.  1&  Ineurvtan  et  kviter  m  mm* 
mo  u^exwn  hacUlumj  quod  ah  ejus  litui^  quo  caniUtTy  similitudini  luh 
men  invenity  Cic«  divin.  i.  17.  Firga  brevisy  in  parte  qua  rohuitior 
•ily  incuroay  G%\\,  r.  8.) 

An  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens,  (SERV ABAT  d% 
tmlo,  V.  calumy  Cic.  div.  ii.  35.  Dom.  15.  Phil.  ii.  32.  Lucan.  t.  601. 
V.  395.)  ursually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  {post  mediam  noctemy  GelL 
liL  2.  media  nociey  Liv.  xxxiv.  14.  cum  est  silentium,  Festus :  node 
siLENTlo,  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  23.  aperto  cxloy  it  aut  apertis  uti  liceat  /i» 
eemisy  Plutarch.  Q.  R.  71.  Id  siletftium  dicimus  in  avspicio,  quod 
omni  vitio  carety  Cic.  div.  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  Dionys,  ii.  5. 

The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place,  called  arx  nr 
TBMPLUM^  Liv,  i.  6.  vel  tabbknaculuu,  Liv.  iv.  7.  Cic.  div.  ii.  95. 
which  Plutarch  calls  (r>»ivti,  in  Marcell.  p.  300 — where  the  view  wat 
open  on  all  sides ;  and  to  make  it  so,  buildings  were  sometimes  pulb 
ed  down.    Having  first  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  •  solemn 
prayer,  (efpata,  plur.  Serv.  Virg.  Xn.  vi.  197.  whence  effari  iem^ 
plumy  to  consecrate,   Cic.  Ait,  xiii.  42.  hinc   fana   nominata  qubd 
pontifices  in  sacrando  fati  sunt  finem^  Yarr.  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  sat  down 
sedsm  cepit  in  solida  sella),  with  his  head  covered,  {capitt  velatOy) 
and,  according  to  Livy,  i.  18.  with  his  face  turned  to  the  east ;  m 
that  the  parts  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right,  {partes  dextroy) 
and  thase  towards  the  north  on  the  left,  {lavce.)  Then  he  determiiK 
ed  witli  his  lituusy  the  regions  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  and 
marked  in  his  mind  some  object  straight  forward,  {signum  contra  anu 
nMJinivity)  at  as  great  a  distance  as  his  eyes  could  reach :  withia 
which  boundaries  he  should  make  his  observation,  Liv.  i.  18.    This 
space  was  also  called  TEMPLUM,   (a  tuendo :  locus  augurii  aut 
auspicii  caiisd  quibusdam  conceplis  verbis  Jinitusy  Varr.  Ij.  L.  vi.  9. 
Donat.  in  Ter.  iii.  5.  42.)  Dionysius  gives  the  same  description  with 
Livy  of  the  position  of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
u.  5.  so  Hyginus,  de  limit.    But  Varro  makes  the  augur  look  to- 
wards the  south,  which  he  calls  pars  antica  ;  consequently,  the  pan 
sinistra  was  on  the  east,  and  dextra  on  the  west :  That  on  the  north 
he  c!i\\9  posticay  ibid.    In  whatever  position  the  augur  stood,  omens 
on  the  left  amon^  the  Romans  were  reckoned  lucky :  Plaut.  Pseud. 
iL  4.  72.  Epid.   ii.  2.  1.  Sen.  in  Virg.  ^n,  ii.  693.  ix.  .631.  Stai. 
Theb.  iii.  493.  Cic.  legg.  iii.  3.  Div.  iu  35.  Gell.  v.  12.  Ovid.  Trist. 
i.  8.  49.  Dionys,  ii.  5.  but  sometimes  omens  on  the  left  are  called 
nnhicky  ;  Virg.  Eel.  i.  18.  ix.  15.  Suet.   CI.  7.  Vit.  9.  Ovid.  Epist. 
ii.  115.  Trist.  iv.  3.  69.  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom 
the  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to  the  north  ;  and  then  the  east, 
which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on  the  right.     {Sinistrumy  quod 
bonum  sity  nostri  nominaverunty   externiy  (sc.  GrcBCt.)  dextrumy  Cic. 
div.  ii.  36.)     Hence  dexter  is  often  put  for  feiix  \e\faustvsy  lucky 
or  propitious,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  579.  viii.  302.  and  sinister  for  infelis, 
infaustusy  ye\  funestusy  unlucky  or  unfavourable,  Id.  i.  444.  Plin,  Ef, 
u  9i  TiL  38.  tadt.  Hist.  v.  5.  Thunder  on  the  left  was  a  good  omen 
fiur  every  thing  eke  bat  holding  the  comUiOy  Cic.  div.  ii.  18L  9^ 
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The  croaking  of  a  raren  {corvus)  on  the  right^'and  of  acrow  (e 
on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate*  and  vice  vtrsa^  Cic.  div.  L  7.^4^ 
39l  In  short,  the;  vhole  art  of  augury  among  the  Romans  waa  ii^ 
▼olved  in  uncertainty,  ibid.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  coBtsi^^ 
ed,  and  afterwards  cultivated,  chiefly  to  increase  the  influence  of  Ihe 
leading  men  over  the  multitude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  {omina  caplabanl)  also  from  quadrupeds 
crossing  the  way  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed  pIace,*(Juof#Mi. 
xiii.  63.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  27;  Liv.  xxi.  vlt.  xxii,  1.)  from  sneezing,  (« 
sUmuldiione,)  spilling  salt  on  the  table*  and  other  accidents  ot  Ifait 
kind,  which  were  called  Dira,  sp.  signa,  or  Dira,  Cic.  de  diviMOU  4. 
16.  ii.  40.  Dio.  xl.  18.  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  These  the  augurs  «k> 
plained,  and  taught  how  they  should  be  expiated.  Wten  they  did 
10,  they  were  said  commtntari^  Cic.  Amic.  fL  If  the  omen  was  good, 
the  phrase  was,  Impetritum,  inaugIratum  est,  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  U. 
and  nence  it  was  called  Augurium  impetrativum  vel  optaivm^  Ser^. 
in  Virg*  JEn.  v.  190.  Many  curious  instances  of  Roman  supersti- 
tion, with  respect  to  omens  and  other  things,  are  enumerated,  Plin. 
38.  2.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan.  iv.  13. — Csesar,  in. landing. at 
Adnimetum  in  Africa  with  his  army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  fiboe^ 
'  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen ;  but  he,  with  great  presence  oi 
mind,  turned  it  to  the  contrary :  For,  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with 
his  right  hand,  and  kissing  it,  as  if  he  had  rallen  on  purpose,  he  ex- 
clahned,  /  lake  possession  of  thee,  O  Africa^  (Teneo  te,  Africa) 
Dio.  xlii.  ji/(.  Suet.  Jul.  59. 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots,  {soriibvm 
ducendis^  Cic.  div.  ii.  33.  thus,  Oracula  sortibus  aguatis  dncunUa\- 
Id.  ].  18.  that  is,  being  so  adjusted,  that  th<^y  had  all  an  equal  chaao^ 
of  coming  out  first,  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  35.)  These  lots  were  a  kind 
of  dice  {tali  v.  iesserce)  made  of  wood,  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  32.  of  g«dd» 
Suet.  J\b.  14.  or  other  matter,  Plaul.  ibid.  46.  Pausan.  Messen.  w* 
3.  Eliac.  y.  25.  with  certain  letters,  words  or  marks,  inscribed  all 
them,  Cic.  div.  ii.  41.  They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  uns, 
ibid,  sometimes  filled  with  water,  Plaut.  ibid.  28.  &  33.  and  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the  orads* 
The  priest  of  the  temple  explained  the  import  of  them,  Cie.  div.  i 
34.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  common  dice,  and  ths 
throws  esteemed  favourable  or  not,  as  in  playing,  Suet.  Tib.  14.  Pro-' 
pert.  iv.  9.  19.  Sortes  denotes  not  only  the  lots  themselves,  and 
the  answer  returned  from  the  explanation  of  them,  thus,  Sorfes  ip$eu 
et  cetera^  qua  erant  ad  sortem^  i.  e.  ad  responsum  reddendum  paraiOt 
disturbavit  tftmia,  Cic.  div.  i.  34.  Liv.  viii.  24 ;  but  also  any  vefbal 
responses  whatever  of  an  oracle,  {sortes  quce  valicinationeftmduntui% 
qua  oracula  verius  dicimus^)  Cic.  div.  ii.  ^3.  &  56.  Dict(B  per  carmt^ 
na  sortes^  Horat.  art.  p.  403.  So  Liv.  i.  §6.  v.  15.  Virg.  Xn.  iv. 
346,  vi.  72.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  368.  &  381.  &;c.  Thus  Oraculum  is  put 
both  for  the  temple,  Ctc.  Font.  10.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  2.  and  the  answer 
ipven  in  it,  Cic.  div.  i.  1. 34.  &  51.  &c.  Tacitus  calls  by  the  name<if 

*  The  spillins  of  salt  is,  by  snpersUtioiis  people  aoioog  »,  still  reckoned  • 
;  sad  an  exoeUtnt  ptper  la  the  %se<«t9f  Is  written  to  decry  the  absurdity. 
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Sbrfet  the  manner  which  the  Germans  used  to  form  conjectures  about 
fbturity.  They  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  (in 
sureulos,)  and  distinguishing  these  slips  by  certain  marks,  scattered 
them  at  random,  (Umere  ac  fortmtb)  on  a  white  cloth.  Then  a 
iiriest,  if  the  presage  was  made  for  the  public,  {sipublke  consutere- 
Itir,)  if  in  private,  the  master  of  a  family,  having  prayed  to  the  gods, 
and  looking  to  heaven,  took  up  each  of  the  slips  three  times,  and  in- 
terpreted it  according  to  the  mark  impressed  on  it,  TacU.  de  mor.  6. 
10.  Of  prophetic  lots,  those  of  Praeneste  were  the  most  famous, 
Cie.  div.  ii.  41.  Sutt.  Tib.  63.  Damit.  15.  Slat.  Syh.  1.  3.  80.  Livy 
mentions  among  unlucky  omens  the  lots  of  Cere  to  have  been  di- 
tnmished  in  their  bvikj  (extenuala)  xxi.  62.  andof  Falerii,  xxii.  I. 
Omens  of  futurity  were  also  taken  from  names,  Plant.  Pen.  iv.  4. 
73.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  50.  Those  who  foretold  futurity  by  lots,  or  in  any 
manner  whatever,  were  called  Sortileoi  ;  Lucau.  ix.  581.  which 
name  Isidonis  applies  to  those  who,  upon  opening  any  book  at  ran- 
tiom,  formed  conjectures  from  the  meanine  of  the  first  line  or  pas- 
aege  which  happened  to  turn  up,  viii.  9.  Hence  in  later  writers  we 
read  of  the  Sortes  Virgiliana,  Homerica^  did  Sometimes  select 
▼erses  were  written  on  slips  of  paper,  (m  pittactis,)  and  being  thrown 
into  an  urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common  lots  ;*  whence  of  these  it 
was  said,  Sors  excidit^  Spartian.  Adrian.  2.  I^amprid.  Alex.  Sev.  14. 
—Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the  stars,  were 
called  AsTROLOGi,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  38.  39.  ii.  42.  Fierr.  ii.  52.t  Ma- 
th bmatici,  SutL  Avg.  94.  Tib.  Cat.  57.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22.  JuvenaL 
vi.  561.  xif.  248.  Genethliaci,  GeU.  xiv.  1.  from  genesis  yel  gent- 
iura,  the  nativity  or  natal  hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star  which  hap- 
pened to  be  then  rising,  {sidas  natalitiumf  Cic.  div.  ii.  43.)  Juvenal. 
xiv.  248.  Suet  Tit.  9.  and  which  was  supposed  to  determine  his  fu- 
ture fortune  ;  called  also  Horoscopus  (ab  kord  inspicienda,)  thus,  Gc- 
nUnoSi  horoscope,  varo  (for  vario)  products  genio  ;  O  natal  hour,  al- 
thoi^  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of  different  disposi- 
tions, Pers.  vi.  18.  Hence  a  person  was  said  habere  imperaloriam 
genesinif  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at  his  birth,  that  he 
would  be  emperor,  Suet.  Vesp.  14.  Dom.  10,  Those  astrologers 
were  also  called  CfiALDjei  or  jB\ by lonii,  because  they  came  origin- 
ally from  Chald»a  or  Babylonia,  Sirab.  xvi.  739.  or  Mesopotamia^ 
u  e.  the  country  between  the  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
P/tn.  vi.  28.  Diodor.  ii.  29.  Hence  Chaldaicis  rationibus  eruditus, 
skilled  in  astrology,  Cic.  div.  ii.  47.  Babylonica  doctrina,  astrology, 
LMcrtt.  V.  726. — nee  Babylonios  ientdris  numeros,  and  do  not  try  as- 
trok3gical  calculations,  i.  e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer ;  Horat.Od. 
i.  11.  these  used  to  have  a  book,  {ephemtris,  v.  plur.  -xdes,)  m  which 
Ibe  rising  and  setting,  the  conjunction,  and  other  appearances  of  the 

•  The  use  of  the  lot  in  doubtful  easei,  however  abused  or  misaoplicd  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  it  warranted  by  divine  authority,  Uv,  xvi.  8. ».  10,  jQth.  i.  6. 1.  oam. 
XIF.  41.  P«.  «vl.  3.  Pnn>.  XVI.  28.  Att$,  i.  26.  Ac  ^        .  . ,.  .     v    «  v  j 

t  When  meution  b  made  in  the  classic  authors,  of  the  MathmaUa.  being  banished 
from  Rome  or  from  Italy,  these  jugglers,  and  not  real  matbematiciani,  are  always  id- 
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stars,  were  calculated.  Some  penons  were  so  siq^entitioiii,  HmX  m 
the  most  trivial  affairs  of  life  they  had  recourse  to  such  books,  Pitn» 
29.  1.  which  Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  576.  An  Asiatic  astrolc^r 
{Phryx  Augur ^  ci  tndus^)  skilled  in  astronomy  {astrarwn  mundtque 
perilus^)  was  consulted  by  the  rich  ;*  the  poor  applied  to  coounoa 
fortunetellers,!  (sorlUt^i  vel  divini^)  who  usually  sat  in  the  CircuM 
Maximus^  ibid,  which  is  therefore  called  by  Horace  fallax,  Sat*  i. 
6.  113. 

X  Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams,  were 
called  Conjeclores ;  by  apparent  inspiration,  halioli  v.  divini  ;  vaUs^ 
V.  vaticinaloreSf  &c. 

§  Persons  disordered  in  their  mind,  {melanchoUcif  cardi&cif  el 
phreneiici^)  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  presaging  fiiture 
events,  Cic.  div.  i.  38.     These  were  called  by  various  other  names  ; 
CERRITI  or  Centi,  Plant.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144.  Horat.  Sat  iL  3L  278* 
because  Ceres  was  supposed  sometimes  to  deprive  her  worshippers 
of  their  reason,  Jfon.  i.  213.  also  Larvati,  Larvamm  pleniy  u  e« 
furiosi  et  mnite  moti,  quasi  Larvis  et  speciris  exUrritif  Festus.  Plant. 
Men.  v.  4  2.  and   Lymphatu::!,  or  lymphatic  Virg.  iEn*vii.377. 
Liv.  vii.  17.  (a   nymphis  in  fnrorem  ac/i,   vvfib9oXf|«Toi,    Forro,  i#»  J^ 
vi.  5.  qni  speriem  quandam  e  fonie,  id  est  effigium  nvmphc^  vidsriui^ 
Festus,)  because  the  nymphs  made  those  who  saw  them  mad,  Ovid, 
Ep.  iv.  49.     Isidore  makes  lymphaiicus  the  same  with  one  seia;ed 
with  the  hydrophobia^  {aui  aquam  iimeal,  C^^«i^o(,)  x.  litera  L.  Pcmor 
lymphaiicuBj  a  panic  fear,  Liv,  x.  28.  Setiec.  Ep.  13.    Mmrni  amri 
lymphaiici^  burning  in  the  pocket,  as  easer  to  get  out,  or  to  be  spent, 
Plaut.  Pan.  i.  2.  132.  Mens  lymphaia  Miraotico^  intoxicatedt  HorsC 
Od.  i.  37.  14.    As  hellebore  was  used  in  curing  those  who  wsare 
mad,  hence  elteborosus  for  insanus,  Plant.  Rud.  iv.  3.  67.    Those 


*  The  shepherds  who  watched  their  flocks  by  night,  in  order  to  gOAtd  them  fn 

the  wild  benits,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  BahyUm  and  Egypt,  bavinc  been  longbcblla- 
«ted  to  observe  the  stars,  as  guides  in  their  journevings,  were  the  first  students  of  thia 
art,  as  well  as  of  astronomy.  The  principles  of  jgiftmeaj  trig^nmnUrv  weroailefw 
wards  applied  to  this  subject :  it  has  been  deemed  a  valuable  branch  ofscience :  nuh- 
ny  treatises  have  been  written  on  it,  and  men  of  sense  and  learning  seduced  by  tts 
fanciful  illnsioos.  The  eventual  accomplishment  of  some  of  its  predieilons,  wen  Stop. 
posed  to  siamp  it  with  infallibility;  though  there  was  no  other  foundation  for  belief 
in  its  truth  and  certainty,  thnn  the  deluded  vasaries  of  a  heated  imagination.  TIm 
poet  Drtdxiv,  among  others,  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  versed  in  thb  preteacled 
acience.    it  is  now  almost  unknown  and  forgotten. 

t  In  our  own  day,  fortuneteUera  are  do  rarity.  They  draw  their  presages  fro«  the 
configuration  of  the  lines  on  the  hand  and  face  ;  and  from  cutUng  and  sbuflUiw  €>f 
cards  or  examining  the  grounds  on  the  edge  and  bottom  of  a  teacup  :  and  notirttfc- 
rtandiogthe  absurdity  of  Uie  practice,  these  impostors  have  plenty  of  empIoyBeBt. 
Bo  eazer  is  the  bumai«  mind  to  pry  into  the  seci«ts  of  futurity. 

X  Of  dreamers  also,  abundance  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  times ;  and  in  some  ia- 
•tances,  among  a  class  of  people,  from  whose  opportunities  and  understanding  we 
might  look  for  an  exemption  from  these  follies.  There  ace  some  few  also,  who  i 
tend  to  foreknow  marriages  and  funerals;  but  these  persons  generally  are 
enou^  lo  conceal  their  prescience,  till  the  event  has  taken  place. 

}  The  salliea  of  Le«.aticf  have  in  all  ages  been  attributed,  or  compared  to  inspirm. 
tion.  Surprise,  tenderness,  and  sympathy  have  oo  doubt  a  coaaiderable  vhaftr  fe 
ortginatuig  this  sentiment.  T^ 
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tnnsported  with  relieious  enthusiasm  were  called  Fasiatici,  Jure- 
naL  IL  113.  it.  1^.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  57.  Dom.  60.  from  rANUH,  a 
fmrif  because  it  was  consecrated  by  a  set  form  of  words,  (fando^) 
Festus,  &  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7. — or  from  Faunos,  (qui  primus  fani 
conSiior  fuit,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  1.  10.  From  the  influence  of  the 
moon  on  persons  ktbouring  under  certain  kinds  of  insanity,  they  are 
called  by  later  writers  LUNATIC!. 

HARUSPICES,  ab  hani^,  i.  e.  ah  hostiS.  (Donat  in  Ten  Phonn. 
iv.  4.  28.  vel  potius  a  victimise  aut  exiis  victimarum  in  ara  inspici- 
endis;)  called  also  ExTisncES,  Cic.  Div\  ii.  11.  Non.  i.  53.  who 
examined  the  victims  and  their  entrails  after  they  were  sacrificed, 
and  from  thence  derived  omens  of  futurity ;  Stat.  Thth.  tii.  456. 
also  iVom  the  flame,  smoke,  and  other  circumstances  attending  the 
sacrifice ;  as  if  the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood 
there  quietly,  fell  by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  were  fa- 
vorable signs.  The  contrary  are  enumerated,  Virg.  G.  iii.  186. 
Lucan.  i.  609.  dtc.  They  also  explained  prodigies,  Cic,  CaL  iii.  8. 
Drv.  i.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  29.  P/tVi.  vii.  3.  Tlieir  oflSce  resembled  that 
of  the  augurs ;  but  they  were  not  esteemed  so  honourable :  hence, 
when  Jouus  Ceesar  admitted  Ruspina,  one  of  them,  into  the  senate, 
Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity  to  the  order,  Fam.  vi.  18.  Their 
art  was  called  Hauspi'cina,  v.  haruspidum  disciplitia^  Cic.  div.  i.  % 
41.  and  was  derived  from  Etruria,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  one  Tagus,  Cic.  div.  ii.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  553.  Lu- 
ton. I.  637.  Censorin.  tMt.  d.  4.  and  whence  Haruspices  were  often 
sent  tot  to  Rome,  Liv.  v.  15.  xxvii.  37.  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8.  Lucan.  i. 
584.  Martial,  iii.  24  3.  They  somethnes  came  from  the  east ;  thus 
Jlrmenius  vel  Comagentts  haruspex,  Juvenal,  vi.  549.  Females  also 
practised  this  art,  (Aruspicjb)  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  iii.  1.  99.  The 
college  of  the  Haruspices  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  Dionys.  ii.  22. 
Of  what  number  it  consisted  is  uncertain.  Their  chief  was  called 
SuMMUs  HAauspEX,  Cic.  div.  ii.  24. 

Cato  used  to  say,  he  was  surprised  that  the  Haruspices  did  not 
laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  Cic.  A'br.  D.  I  26.  Divin.  ii.  24. 
theSr  art  was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wonderful  instances  are  record- 
ed of  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  Liv.  xxv.  16.  Sallust.  Jug.  63. 
Tadt.  Hist.  I  27.  Swt.  Galb.  19.  Suet.  Cas.  81.  Dio,  xliv,  18. 
'  in.  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacris  faciundus ;  these  had  the  chai^ge 
of  the  Sibylline  books ;  inspected  them  by  the  appointment  of  the 
senate  in  dangerous  junctures ;  and  performed  the  sacrifices  which 
they  enjoined.  It  belonged  to  them  in  particular  to  celebrate  the 
secular  games,  Horat.  de  Carm.  sac.  72.  Tacit.  Annal  n.  11.  vu  12. 
and  those  of  Apollo,  Dio.  liv.  19.  They  are  said  to  have  been  m- 
atituted  on  the  following  occasion.  .      -j 

A  certain  woman  called  AmaUhaea,  from  a  foreign  country,  is  said 
IQ  have  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  to  sell  nine  books  of 
Sibyllioe,  or  prophetic  oracles.  But  upon  Tarquin's  refusal  to  give 
her  the  price  which  she  asked,  she  went  away,  and  burnt  three  of 
them.  Returning  soon  after,  she  demanded  the  same  price  for  the 
X.    Whereupon  being  ridiculed  by  the  king,  as  a  sense- 
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Jessokl  woman,  she  went  and  burnt  other  three  ;  and  coming  liack, 
still  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  three  which  remained.  Gel- 
liiis  says,  that  the  books  were  burnt  m  the  king's  presence,  i.  19- 
Tarquin,  surprised  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  woman,  consulted 
the  augurs  what  to  do.  They,  regretting  the  loss  of  the  books,  whjch 
had  been  destroyed,  advised  the  king  to  give  the  price  required. 
The  woman  therefore  having  delivered  the  books,  and  having  de- 
sired them  to  be  carefully  kept,  disappeared,  and  was  never  after- 
wards seen,  Dionya.  iv.  62.  Lactant.  i.  6.  Gell,  i.  19.  Pliny  says 
she  burnt  two  books,  and  only  preserved  one,  Plin.  xiii.  13.  s.  27. 
Tarquin  comgiitted  the  care  of  these  books,  called  Libri  Sibtlli- 
NA,  ibid,  or  versus,  Horat,  Carm,  sac.  5.  Ctc.  Verr.  iv.  49.  to  tivo 
men  [Duumviri)  uf  illustrious  birth;  Dionys,  ibid,  one  of  whom, 
called  Atillius,  Dionys.  iv.  62.  or  Tullius,  Valex  Maximus,  i.  1.  13. 
he  is  said  to  have  punished,  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  by  or- 
dering him  to  be  sewed  up  alive  in  a  sack,  (in  culeum  insui^)  apd 
thrown  into  the  sea,  Md,  the  punishment  afterwards  inflicted  on 
parricides,  Cic  Rose.  jlm.  25-  In  the  year  387,  ten  men  (decemviri) 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose  ;  five  patricians,  and  five  plebeians ; 
Liv,  vi.  37.  42.  afterwards  fifteen,  as  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  vi.  73.  Julius  CsDsar  made  them  sixteen,  Dio.  xlii.  51. 
xliii.  51.  They  were  created  in  the  same  manner  as  the  PontiJ^ceSf 
Dio.  liv.  19.  See  Lex  Damitia.  The  chief  of  them  was  called 
Maoister  Collegii,  Plin.  xxviii.'S. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Liv.  xxxviii.  45.  and  therefore,  in  public  danger  or 
calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  frequently  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  inspect  (adire^  insoicere  v.  consiUere)  them,  Liv.  iii.  10.  v.  13. 
vii.  27.  xi.  12.  xxi.  62.  xxii.  9.  xxix.  10.  xxxvi.  27.  xli.  21.  They 
were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  But  the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war,  the 
Sibylline  books  were  destroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  670.  Wbete- 
upon  ambassadors  were  sent  every  where  to  collect  the  oracles  of 
the  Sibyls,  Tacit.  AnnaL  vi.  12.  For  there  were  other  prophetic 
women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin,, Pflwar?.  x.  12.  Lac- 
tantius  from  Varro  mentions  ten,  i.  6.  iElian,  four,  xii.  35.  Miny 
says  there  were  statues  of  three  Sibyls,  near  the  Rostra  in  the  Fo- 
rum, xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.  The  chief  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae,  (Sibyi-la 
CuMjEA,)  whom  ^neas  is  supposed  to  have  consulted ;  called  by 
Virgil  Dtiphobe,  Mn.  vi.  36.  98.  from  her  nge,  longmva,  321.  ttottx^ 
Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  104.  and  the  Sibyl  of  Efythr®,  a  city  of  looia, 
(Erythr^a  Sibylla,)  Cic,  divin.  i.  18.  who  used  to  utter  her  ora- 
cles with  such  ambiguity,  that  whatever  happened,  she  might  aeem 
to  have  predicted  it,  id.  ii.  54.  as  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
Pausan.  iv.  12.  &c  the  verses,  however,  were  so  contrived,  that  the 
first  letters  of  them  joined  together  made  some  sense  ;  hence  called 
AcROSTicHis,  or  in  the  plural  acroslichides,  (oMpo^ixets,)  Ditmys.  iv. 
62.  Christian  writers  often  quote  the  Sibvlline  verses  m  support  of 
Christianity ;  as  Lactantius,  I  6.  ii.  11. 12.  iv.  6.  but  these  appear 
to  have  been  fabricated. 
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Inijaxi  ..^™  ^^  Tarious  Sibylline  verees  thus  collected,  the  Qmndeeem' 
lAid  be  Mn  made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus  (after  having  burnt  all 
I  ink  ii  other  prophetic  books,  futidici  libri^  both  Greek  and  Latin,  above 
J^J^  SOOO)  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases,  {fontlis  auratis^)  under  the  base 
tWaps;  of  ^he  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that«god  on  the  Palatine 
checked  bill,  SueL  Jiuft.  31.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  vi.  69.  &c.  having 
'^?*  A  fiwt  caused  the  priests  to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a  new 
^  ^  copy  of  them,  because  the  former  books  were  fading  with  age,  Dio. 
Iiv.  17. 

The  Quindecemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  serv- 
ing in  ihe  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city.  Their  priest- 
hood was  for  life,  Dionys,  iv.  62.  They  were  properly  the  priests 
of  Apollo ;  and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his  house  a  brazen  tripod, 
{cwriina  vel  tripis,)  Ser\'.  in  Virg.  iEn.  iii.  332.  Val.  Flac.  i.  5.  as 
being  sacred  to  Apollo,  Suet.  Jtusr.  52.  Similar  to  that  on  which 
the  priestess  at  Drlphi  sat,  which  Servius  makes  a  three*footed 
stool  or  table,  {mensa,)  ibid.  360 ;  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet 
and  a  covering,  properly  called  Cortina^  (iXfiL<^»)  which  also  signi- 
fies a  large  round  cauldron,  Plin.  xxxv.  II.  s.  41.  Farr.  L,  L.  vL 
3.  often  put  for  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle,  Virg,  Mn.  vi. 
347.  iii.  92.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  636.  Plin.  xxxiv.  3.  $.  8 :  hence  iripO' 
das  Btntirt^  to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  360. 
.When  tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  a  present,  vases  or 
eups  supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,  Virtr.  JBCn.  v.  110. 
Horai.  Od.  iv.  8.  3.  JsTep.  Pans.  I.  Ovid.  Her.  iiL  32.'"  Suet.  Aug.  58. 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  coins.  < 

IV.  SEPTEMVIRI  epulonem,  who  prepared  the  sacred  feasU  at 
games,  processions,  and  on  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  decree  feasts  to  the  gods, 
in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupiter,  (epulum  Jo* 
vis,  V.  -i',)  during  the  public  gflme8,(  ludorwn  causd,)  Liv.  xxv.  3. 
xxvii.  38.  xxix.  38.  Jin.  xxx.  39.  xxx,i.  4.  xxxii.  7.  These  sacred 
entertainments  became  so  numerous,  that  the  Pontifices  could  no 
longer  attend  to  them  ;  on  which  account  this  order  of  priests  was 
instituted  to  act  as  their  assistants.  They  were  first  created  A.  U. 
557.  three  in  number,  (Triumviri  Epulones,)  Liv.  xxxiii.  44.  Cic. 
Oral.  iii.  19.  and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  watexta,  as  the 
Pontifices^  MA.  In  the  sing.  Triomvir  Epulo,  /rf.  xL  42.  Their 
number  was  increased  to  seven,  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  GtlL  i.  12. 
sing.  Septemvirqub  Efulis  festis^  Lucan  i.  6U2.  If  any  thing 
had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  performed  in  the  public  games,  the 
Epulones  reported  it  [afferebant)  to  the  Pontifices  ;  by  whose  decree 
the  games  on  that  account  were  sometimes  celebrated  anew,  Cic» 
Barusp.  10.  Liv.  ibid.  The  sacred  feasts  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence;  hence,  CttncR  pontificum  v.  pontificales,  et  augurales,  for 
sumptuous  entertainment:;,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  28.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 
•  The  Pontifices,  Augures,  Septemviri  Epulones,  and  Quindecemviri 
were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests,  («tftfaf le  fepwCwvai.  IMo.  liit. 
i.Sacerdotes  sumbioruic  collegioruw.  Suet.  Aug.  101.)  When  di- 
vine honours  were  decreed  to  Augustus,  after  his  death,  a  fifth  col- 
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kge  was  added»  composed  of  his  priests ;  hence  called  CoLLBomt- 
SoDAUUM  AuGUs TALiuM,  TociL  AfinaL  ill.  64.  Dio*  Ivi.  46.  IvSL 
12.  So  Flavialidm  collegium^  the  priests  of  Titus  and  Ves- 
pasian,  Stut.  Dom.  4.  Bat  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was  applied 
BoUonly  to  some  oth§r  fraternities  of  priests,  Liv.  xxxvi.  3.  bttt  to 
any  number  of  men  joined  in  the  same  office  ;  as  the  Consuls,  lAro. 
X.-22.  24.  Praetors,  Ck.  Off.  iii.  30.  Quieslors,  Suti.  C/attA24. 
Tribunes,  Ctc.  Dom,  18*  also  to  any  body  of  merchants,  Liv.  ii.  87. 
or  mechanics,  Plin.  xxxiv.  1.  Piin.  Ep.  x.  42.  to  those  who  lived  m 
the  Capitol,  Liv.  v.  50.  52.  cvcfn  to  an  assemblage  of  the  meaneat 
citizeos,  Ctc.  Dom.  28.  or  slaves,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Sen.  13.  Sext.  25. 
Pis.  4. 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  Poniifices^  Aii^res^  and  Qmndtctmciri^ 
Julius  Cesar  added  one,  Dio.  xlii.  51.  and  to  the  Septemviri^  three. 
Id.  xlii.  jin.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  power  was  granted  to 
Augustus,  of  adding  to  these  colleges  as  many  extraordinary  mem- 
bers as  he  thought  proper ;  which  power  was  exercised  by  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors ;  so  that  the  number  of  those  colleges  was  theface- 
forth  very  uncertain,  Dio.  li.  20.  liii.  17.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  retained  their  ancient  names ;  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himself 
Qmndtcemvirali  sacerdotio  pnBdituB^  Ann.  xi.  11.  and  Pliny  men- 
tioos  a  Sxi^TCMViR  Epulonum,  Ep.  ii.  H. 

It  vras  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the  same 
fiimily  («x  n}(  aur^ic  (ru/^evnof)  should  not  enjoy  the  same  priesthood,  / 
Dio.  xxxuc.  17.    But  under  the  emperors  this  regulation  v^as  dia^ 
regarded.  .   . 

The  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable,  although 
composed  of  persons  of  distmguished  rank. 

1.  FRATRES  AMBARVALES,  twelve  in  number,  who  offered 
im  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  («/  arva/n/ge^/errew^) 
Varr.  iv.  15.  which  were  called  Sacra  Ambarvalia^  because  tlie  vio- 
tim  was  carried  round  the  fields,  {arxa  cmbitbaij  ier  circumihat  hoS" 
tiafruges^  Virg.  G.  i.  345.)  Hence  they  were  said,  agros  lustrare^ 
Id.  Eel.  V.  75.  eipurgare^  Tibull.  ii.  1.  1.  &  17.  and  the  victim  was 
called  HosTiA  aubarvalis,  Fesius.  Macrob.  Sai.  iii.  5.  attended 
with  a  crowd  of  country  people,  having  their  temples  bound  whh 
garlands  of  oak  leaves,  dancing  and  singmg  the  praises  of  Ceres ;  to 
whom  libations  were  made  of  honey  diluted  with  milk  and  wine, 
(cui  tu  lade  favos^  i.  e.  mel,  et  miii  dilue  Bacchd,  Virg.  G.  i.  554^ 
These  sacred  rites  were  performed  before  they  began  to  reap,  pri- 
vateljr  as  well  as  publicly,  ibid.  347. 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus 
in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had  12  sons,  and  when 
one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply  hk 
place,  and  called  himself  and  the  rest  of  her  sons,  Fratrcs  Ar va- 
les. Their  oflSce  was  for  life,  and  continued  even  in  captivity  and 
exile.  They  wore  a  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  com,  {cortma  spiuoj) 
and  a  white  woollen  wreath  around  their  temples,  linftda  olbaA 
GeM.  vi.  17.  Plin.  xviii.  2. 

Ihtvlm  erant  filamenia  lanea^  qtdbus  sacerdoUs  et  hostic^  ttrnpla- 
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f^  velofiofiltir,  Festus.  The  tnfula  were  broad  woollen  budaget 
tied  with  ribands,  {viUot,)  Virg.  G.  iii.  487.  JEn.  x.  538.  Ovid. 
Pont  iii.  3.  74»  used  not  only  by  priests  to  cover  their  heads,  Cie. 
Verr*  iv.  50.  Lucan,  v.  142.  but  also  by  suppliants,  Cas.  B.  C  iL 
12.  Liv.  xxiv.  30.  xxv.  25.     Tacit.  HisL  1 66. 

2.  CURIOMES,  the  priests,  who  performed  the  public  sacred 
rites  in  each  curia,  30  in  number.  See  p.  13.  Heralds  who  notified 
the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spectacles  were  also  called 
CuRtoNEs,  Plin.  Ep,  iv.  7.  Martial,  Prajf.  ii.  Plautus  calls  a  lean 
Iamb  curio,  i.  e.  qui  curd  macet,  which  is  lean  with  care,  JluL  iii.  6. 27. 

3.  FECIALES  vel  FetiaUsj  sacred  persons  employed  in  declar- 
ing war  and  making  peace,  Liv.  ix.  5.  The  Fecialis,  who  took  the 
oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  conchiding  a  treaty  of 
peace,  was  called  PATER  PATRATUS,  (quod  jusjurandum  pro 
iotopopulo  patrabat,  i.  e.pngstabat  vel  peragebat,)  Liv.  i.  24.  The 
Ftdalts  {collegium  Jfeciahumj  Liv.  xxxvi.  3.)  were  instituted  by  No- 
oia  Pompilius,  borrowed,  as  Dionysius  thinks,  i.  21.  ii.  72.  from  the 
Greeks :  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  20  in  number,  Farr.  apud 
•Yon.  xii.  43.  They  judged  concerning  every  thing  which  related  to 
the  proclaiming  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties ;  ibid.  Cic.  Ugg. 
11.  9.  the  forms  they  used  were  instituted  by  Ancus ;  Liv.  u  33. 
They  were  sent  to  the  enemy  to  demand  the  restitution  of  effects, 
(cLAftiOATUM,  i.  e.  res  raptus,  clare  rejntitum,)  they  always  carried 
in  their  hands,  or  wreathed  round  their  temples,  vervain,  (verbena,) 
Serv.  in  Virg.  xii.  120.  vel  verbenaca,  a  kind  of  sacred  grass  or  clean 
herbs,  {sagmina  v.  herba  pura,)  plucked  from  a  particular  place  in 
the  capitol,  with  the  eartn,  in  whicli  it  grew,  (gratnen  ex  arce  cum 
sua  terra  evulsum;)  hence  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Verbbnari- 
ua,  Plin.  xxii.  3.  xxx.  9.  s.  69.  Tf  they  were  sent  to  made  a  treaty, 
each  of  them  carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  a  flint 
stone  to  strike  the  animal  which  was  sacrificed,  (privos  lapides  Mi* 
ceSf  privasque  verbenas^)  Liv.  xxx.  43. 

4  80DALES  Tuii  vel  Tititnses,  priests  appointed  by  Titus  Ta- 
tins  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines ;  or  by  Romulus  in 
honour  of  Tatius  himself,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  54.  Hist.  iL  95.  in  imita- 
tion of  whom,  the  priests,  instituted  to  Augustus  after  his  death, 
were  called  Soda  lbs,  ibid.  Suet.  Claud.  6.  Galb.  & 

5*  RCX  Sacrorum,  vel  Rex  sacrijiculus,  a  priest  appointed  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  which  the 
kings  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform  ;  an  office  of  small  im- 
portance, and  subject  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  as  all  the  other  priests 
were,  lAv.  ii.  2.  Dionys.  iv.  74.  v.  1.  Before  a  person  was  ad- 
mitted to  this  priesthood,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  any  other  office 
he  bore,  Liv.  xl.  52.  His  wife  was  called  Rbgina,  Macrob.  Sat.  L 
15.  and  his  house  anciently  Regia,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viiL  363. 

The  PRIESTS  of  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

Tbb  priests  of  particular  gods  w^re  called  FLAMINE8,  from^n 
cap  or  nllet  (^filo  vel  pileo,)  which  they  wore  on  their  head,  Farr. 
Xfc  L«  iv.  15.    The  chief  of  these  were, 
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L  Fkamn  DIALIS,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  < 
by  a  lictor,  ttlla  curulis^  and  toga  praUxta^  Liv.  i.  20.  and  had  a  li^i 
from  his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate,  Liv,  zxvii.  8.  II.  Flamen 
MARTIALIS,  the  priest  of  Mars ;  III.  QUlRlNALIS,of  Romuliu, 
&c.  These  three  were  always  chosen  from  the  patricians,  Cic,  Dom, 
14 — ^They  were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  i.  20.  Diony».  ii.  64L 
who  had  himself  performed  the  sacred  rites,  which  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Flamen  Dialisj  hW.  i.  20.  They  were  afterwards  cre- 
ated by  the  people,  Gell.  xv.  27.  when  they  were  said  to  be  elecU^ 
designatif  creati  vel  dtstinati^  Yell.  ii.  43.  8uet  Jul.  I.  and  inaosa- 
rati^  or  solemnly  admitted  to  their  office  by  the  Poniiftx  JH  and  we 
augurs,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34.  Brut,  1.  Suet.  Cal.  12.  Liv.  xxz.  26.  yaUr. 
Max.  vi.  9.  3.  when  they  were  said  iiiaugurari^  prodi^  vel  capif  ibid. 
6l  Cic  Mil.  10.  17.  The  Pontifex  M.  seems  to  have  nominated 
three  persons  to  the  people,  of  whom  they  chose  one,  Tacit.  AnnaL 
iv.  16, 

The  FUtmines  wore  a  purple  robe  called  I^na,  Cic.  BnU.  14. 
which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their  ioga  ;  hence  called  by 
Festus  dtpUx  amictus^  and  a  conical  cap,  called  apex,  Lucan.  i.  604. 
Lanigerosque  apices,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  6o4.  Although  not  Pcntifices^ 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  seat  in  that  college,  Cic.  Harusp.  6*  Dom, 
9.  Other  Flamines  were  afterwards  created,  called  Minorbs,  who 
might  be  plebeians,  Fesiusy  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother 
of  £vander,  Cic.  Brut.  14.  The  emperors  also,  after  their  conse- 
cration, had  each  of  them  their  Flamines^  and  likewise  colleges  of 
priests,  who  were  called  sodales^  Suet.  CI.  6.  Thus,  Flamen  Ca- 
SARIS,  Suet.  Jul.  74.  sc.  Antonius,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Dio.  xl.  iv.  6. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  of  great  dignity,  {uaximm 
dignatitmis  inter  xv.  flaminesy  Festus,)  but  subjected  to  many  re- 
strictions, as  that  he  should  not  ride  on  horseback,  Fest.  &  PHn. 
xxxviii.  9.  nor  stay  one  night  without  the  city,  Liv.  v.  52L  TaciL 
Annal.  m.  58.  nor  take  an  oath.  Lav.  xxxi.  50.  and  several  others 
enumerated,  Gell.  x.  15.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  39.  43.  107.  108.  &c. 
His  wife  (/Tamtntca,)  was  likewise  under  particular  restrictions,  ibid. 
&  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  226.  but  she  could  not  be  di- 
vorced, and  if  she  died,  the  Flamen  resigned  his  office,  Plutarch.  Q. 
Ram.  49.  because  he  could  not  perform  certain  rites  without  her  as- 
sistance, ibid. 

Fronri  the  death  of  Morula,  who  killed  himself  in  the  temple  of  Jth^ 
piter,  (tncuiff  vf nw,  superfusoque  altaribus  sanguine,)  Cicero  says  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  Oral.  iii.  3.  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Cinna,  A. 
U.  666.  Flor.  iii.  21.  Veil.  ii.  22.  there  was  no  Flamen  Dialis,  for 
72  years.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  (Dio  makes  it  77  years,  Lib.  36.  but 
seems  not  consistent,  ibid.  24.)  and  the  duties  of  his  function  were 
performed  by  the  Pontifices  ;  till  Augustus  made  Servius  Maluginen- 
sis,  Priest  of  Jupiter,  Tacit,  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Julius  Cosar  had 
indeed  been  elected  {destinatus.  Suet.  1.  creatus^  Veil,  il  43.)  to 
that  office  at  17  (penepuer^  ibid.)  but  not  having  been  inauguratedt 
-Ts  soon  after  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla,  ibid. 

II.  SALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  institoted  by 
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Numa ;  so  called»  because  on  solemn  occasions  they  used  to  go 
through  the  city  dancing,  {a  .sailu  nomina  ducuni^  Ovid.  Fast  iti.  3S7. 
exsultanUs  Salh,  f^irg,  Mn,  viii.  663.  a  saltando,  quodfacere  in  co- 
rnilio  in  sacris  quntannis  soUnl  ti  dehent,  Varr.  iv.  15.)  drest  in  an 
^robmidered  tunic,  {tunica  pirtd,)  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a 
toga  prafexia  or  trahea  ;  having  on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  (npexy  xvgffuCM,)  with  a  sword 
by  their  side  ;  in  their  right  hand,  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  like ;  and 
in  their  left,  one  of  the  Jincilia^  or  shields  of  Maris,  Dionys.  ii.  70. 
Lucan  says  it  hung  from  their  neck,  Et  Saints  lata  portal  andlia  col' 
io^  u  603.  Seneca  resembles  the  leapiiig  of  the  Saiii^  (saltus  sali- 
ARis,)  to  that  of  fullers  of  cloth,  {saltus  Fullomus,)  Ep.  15.  They 
used  to  ^  to  the  capitoi,  through  the  Forum  and  other  public  parts 
of  the  city,  singing,  as  they  went,  sacred  songs,  [ptr  urhem  ibant  ca^ 
nenlf.8  carmina  cum  tripudiis  soUiinique  saltatu^  Liv.  i.  !20.  Herat.  Od. 
i.  36.  12.  iv.  I.  28.)  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Numa,  {Saliare 
J^unuB  carmen,)  Herat..  Ep.  ii.  1.  86.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  83.  which, 
in  the  time  of  Horace,  could  hardly  be  understood  by  any  one,  ibid, 
scarcely  by  the  priests  themselves,  Quinctiiian.  i.  6.  40.  Festus 
calts  these  verses  Axamrn  ta,  vel  Assamnda. 

The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  first  of  March, 
in  commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  sacred  shield  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  They  resembled 
the  armed  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  called  Curltcs^  from  Crete,  where 
that  manner  of  dancing,  called  Pykrtche,  had  its  origin;  whether 
invented  bv  Minerva,  or,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  by  the 
Curltts,  wno,  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy, 
S^ry.in  Fir^.  iv.  151.  to  prevent  his  being  discovered  by  Saturn, 
his  father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound  of  their  arms  and  cymbals, 
Dionys,  ii.  70.  vii.'72.  Hygin.  139.  It  was  certainly  common  amonff 
thfe  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  //.  vi.  t.  494.'  Sirab.  x.  467.  & 
4iS8.fin. 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Satii,  unless 
a  native  of  the  place,  and  freeborn,  whose  father  and  mother  were 
alive.  Lucan  calls  them  lecla  juventus  patricia,  because  chosen  from 
that  order,  ix.  478.  The  SalH,  after  finishing  their  procession,  had 
a  splendid  entertainment  prepared  for  them,  Suet,  Claud.  33  ;  hence 
Salmres  dopes,  costly  dishes,  Herat.  Od.  i.  37.  2.  Epvlari  Saliarem 
in  modurn,  to  feast  luxuriously,  Cic  Att.  v.  9.  Their  chief  was  call- 
ed  Prasul,  (i.  e.  qui  ante  alios  salit  ;)  who  seems  to  have  gone 
ibremostin  the  procession,  Cic.  Dmn.  i.  26.  ii.  66 ;  their  principal 
musician,  Vates  ;  he  who  admitted  new  members,  Magister  ;  Co- 
nUolin.  in  Mntonin,  philos.  4.  According  to  Dionysius,  iii.  32,  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius  added  twelve  other  Salii,  who  were  called  Aoonales, 
-«jf*e^  or  Colliniy  from  having  their  chapel  on  the  Colline  hill.  Those 
instituted  by  Numa  had  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  hence  for 
the  sake  of  distinction  they  were  called  Palatini,  Id,  ii.  70. 

HI.  LUPERCI,  the  priests  of  Pan  ;  so  called  {a  Inpo)  from  a 
wolf,  because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the 

34 
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sheep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  343.  Hence  the  plaee  wterv  liB 
was  worshipped  was  called  Lvpercal^  and  his  festival  iMptreoHm^ 
which  was  celebrated  in  Febi'uary  ;  at  which  time  the  Lyperd  mn 
up  and  down  the  city  naked,  having  only  a  girdle  of  goat-skins  Fomd 
their  waist,  and  thongs  of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with  which  tbey 
struck  those  whom  they  met :  particularly  married  women,  who  were 
thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  prolific,  Ovid.  FasL  ii.  427.  A  44S. 
.  There  were  three  companies  {sodalitates)  of  Luperci ;  two  an- 
cient, called  Fabiani  and  Quintiliani,  (a  Fabio  e<  Quintilio  j^ne- 
positis  suiSf  Festus,)  and  a  third,  called  Julh,  instituted  in  honour  of 
Julius  Caesar,  whose  first  chief  was  Antony ;  and  therefore,  in  that 
capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia^  although  consul,  he  went 
almost  naked  into  the  forum  Julium^  attended  by  his  Itctors,  and  hft* 
ving  made  an  harangue  to  the  people,  {nundus  concion€Uu9  wl,)  C5c 
Phil  ii.  34.  &  43.  from  the  RostA,  he,  according  to  conceit,  as  k  is 
believed,  presented  a  ci*own  to  CsBsar,  who  was  sitting  there  in  a 
^Iden  chair,  drest  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadem,  which  had 
Been  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the  whole  senate  aiid  people,  ibid. 
Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to  put  the  crown  on  his  beisd,  addren- 
ing  him  by  the  title  of  King,  and  declaring  that  what  he  said  ami  did 
was  at  the  desire  of  his  fellow^citizens,  Dio.  xlv.  3L  &  41.  xhri  5. 
But  Caesar  perceiving  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion  in  the  people, 
rejected  it,  saying,  that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome,  and  tb^ie* 
fore  sent  the  crown  to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that  god,  Sue/* 
Gas.  79.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  5.  v.  14.  xiii.  8.  16.  19.  Dw.  xlvi.  19.  VM. 
ii.  56.  Plutarch.  Ccbs.  p.  736.  Anion.  p»  921.  Jlppian,  B.  C  it.  p. 
496.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,  ever  ventured  to  assume  the  name  of  Ejkg. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said  to  have 
been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  279.  Ltv.  i.  5  ;  so 
they  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abolished  till  the  time  of  Anaa^ 
tasius,  who  died  A.  D.  518.  ^ 

IV.  POTITII  and  PINARII,  the  prieste  of  Hercules,  instknted 
by  Evander,  Liv.  i.  7.  Virg,  JEn.  viii.  270.  when  he  buih  an  altar 
to  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  after  that  hero  had  slain  Cacos,  Lt9«  i. 
7.  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  sacred  rites  by  Hercules  him- 
self, Cic.  Dom.  .')2.  Strv.  in  Virg.  .-En.  viii.  269.  being  then  tvw>  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  in  that  place.  The  Pinarii  ha[q>entng 
to  come  too  late  to  the  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  vi^ere  eaten  tq>, 
{cxtis  adesisy)  were  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules  never  after  per* 
mitted  to  taste  the  entrails,  ibid.  ^  Dionys.  i.  40.  So  that  they  ooljr 
acted  as  assistants,  in  performing  the  sacred  rites ;  {El  damw  jEfcr- 
adei  custos  PinariOrSacri,  Virg.  ibid.)  The  Potitii,  being  taught  hy 
Evander,  continued  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices  of  Hercules^  for  ma- 
ny ages ;  ( Aktistites  sacri  ejusfuerunt^  Liv.  ibid.  Primutqut  PoUlius 
aucior,  Virg.  ibid.)  till  by  the  authority  or  advice  of  Appius  ChHidi- 
us,  the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to  public  slaves,  their 
whole  race,  {genus  omne,  v.  Gens,  Potitiorunij)  consisting  of  12^ 
mt7t(B,  became  extinct,  within  a  year ;  and  some  time  after  Appms 
lost  his  sight ;  a  warning,  says  Livy,  against  making  imiovatioiis  in 
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M^gMMit  (ftiMf  dUnovtndis  statu  suo  sacris  religionem  facere  posset^) 

V.  6ALIJ,  the  priests  of  Cy6«/e  the  mother  of  the  gods,  so  called 
ffoa  Gallus*  a  rii^er  in  Phrygia,  which  was  supposed  to  make  those 
wko  drank  of  it  mad,  ao  that  they  castrated  themselves,  Ftstim  ;  as 
tbapriesCaof  Cytele  did,  Htrodian.  1.  11.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  361.  {g^^ 
nikilia  Mi  mhncindtbant  cultris  lajndtis  vel  Samiu  tesHi^  with  knives 
9S  itone  or  Saoiian  brick,)  Juvenal.  iL  116.  vi.  513.  Marital.  \\l  81. 
^  Ptin.  xl  49.  8.  109.  XXXV.  12.  s.  46,  in  imitation  of  .^/^*,  -yis.  At- 
«w,  -wfif,  ¥.  •/J«ui,  'inU,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  223.  &c.  Met.  x.  104.  Ar- 
aob.  called  also  Curktes,  Lucret,  ii.  629.  Cokykantcs,  Horat. 
Od.  u  16.  8.  their  chief  Ar<;hioallus,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ix.  116.  Plin. 
XXXV.  10,  8.  36.  ail  of  Phrygian  extraction,  Dionys.  ii.  19.  who  used 
to  canry  round  the  image  of  Cybele,  with  the  gestures  of  mad  people, 
r^liog  their  beads,  beating  their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  their  flute, 
ifibim  BtrtcvnthiiB^  v.  4mx/,)  making  a  great  noise  with  drums  ami 
cymbals,  Horai.  Od.  i.  16.  7.  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  619.  Sometimes  also 
eotttng  their  arms,  and  uttering  dreadful  predictions,  Lucan.  i.  565. 
Setuc.  Med.  804b  During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal 
eq^OfiXf  (viii.  Kal.  April,)  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  21.  they  washed  with 
c^tun  solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  her  lions,  and 
all  her  sacred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Almo,  Ovid. 
FmH.  iv.  337.  They  annually  went  round  the  villagen,  asking  alms, 
{itipem  enundicanteSf)  ibid.  350.  Pont.  i.  1.  40.  Dionys.  ii.  19.  which 
all  other  priests  were  prohibited  to  do,  Cic.  Ugg.  ii.  9.  16.  All  the 
eireumsCanoes  relating  to  Cyhile  and  her  sacred"  rites  are  poetically 
detailed  by  Ovid,  Fat(L  iv.  181. 373. 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  of  ex- 
pvesflion,  Juvenal,  ii.  IIO.     Jiugustin.  de  Civ.  Dei^  ii.  14. 

yiRGINES  VESTALES,  (n«{tfmi  *F^at6sf,)  Virgins  consecrated 
tolbe  worship  of  Vesta,  a  priesthood  derived  from  Alba,  Liv.  i.  !20: 
for  Rhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulup,  was  a  Vestal,  ibid.  3.  ori- 
giiMlly  from  Troy,  f^irg.  Mn.  ii.  *296.  first  instituted  at  Rome  by 
Ntraia,  Liv.  ibid,  four  in  number,  Dionys.  W.  64.  &  65 ;  two  were 
ailded  by  Tarqutnius  Priscus,  Id.  iii.  67.  or  by  Servius  Tulliiis,  Pin- 
imreh.  in  Numa^  which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after,  Dio- 
nj^.  Und.  Ftstui  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  Dionys.  ibid. 
iOMl  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus ;  who,  according 
to  the  Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied,  selected 
Irom  among  the  people,  twenty  girls  above  six,  and  below  sixteen 
^^rs  of  9gd,  free  from  any  bodily  defect,  (which  was  a  requisite 
10  all  priests,  Sacerdos  integer  sit,  Senec.  controv.  iv.  2.  P/a- 
tercA.  Q.  Rom.  73.)  whose  father  and  mother  were  both  alive,  and 
£«e-born  citizens.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  nssembly  of  the 
IMopfe,  wtricfa  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed.  Then  the  Pon^ 
iiftx  M  went  and  took  her  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  from  her  parents,  ^ 
«8  a  captive  in  war  (manu  prehen^am  a  parettte  veluti  bello  captam  ^ 
rnkduubanty)  addressing  her  thus,  Tb,  Amata,  capio  ;  that  being,  ac* 
Mo  A.  fiaflifis,  IM  name  of  the  first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal : 
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Hence  Capere,  Virginem  Vesialem,  to  choose ;  which  word  wa«i 
applied  to  the  Flamen  Dialisy  to  the  Poniifices  and  augurs,  GeiL  L 
12.  But  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting  lots  was  not  necessary. 
The  Ponii^ex  M  might  choose  any  one  he  thought  proper,  with  ike 
consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  requisite,  qualifications,  (cwus  rmUm 
haberi  posset,)  ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86.  If  none  offered  voliiBtarilyt 
the  method  of  casting  lots  was  used.  Suet.  ^»g.3l. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministiy  for  thirty  yeartL 
For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites ;  for  the  next 
ten,  they  performed  them ;  and  for  the  last  ten,  taught  the  yoimgrar 
virgins,  Senec.  de  vit.  beat.  29.  Dionys.  ii.  67.  They  were  all  sakiy 
prasidere  sacris.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86.  lU  assidua  templi  Antistitbs, 
V.  'ta,  Liv.  i.  20.  The  oldest  ( Vestalium  vetustisritnOf  Tacit  Jktaiu 
xi.  32.  was  called  Maxima,  Suet.  Jul.  83.  ij  vsmSmv^a,  Dio.  liv.  24. 
After  thirty  years'  service  they  might  leave  the  temple  and  many  ; 
which,  however,  was  seldom  done,  and  always  reckoned  ominous, 
Dionys.  ii.  67. 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, — I.  to  keep  the  sacred  fum 
always  burning,  Flor.  \.  2.  Custodiunto  ionkm  foci  puulici  sbv- 
piTEaNUM,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  8.  whence  ^temieque  Vesta  obtituSf  Horaft. 
Od.  iii.  5.  11.  watching  it  in  the  night-time  alternately,  Liv.  xxviik 
31  ;  and  whoever  allowed  it  to  go  out  was  scourged,  (Jlagris  c^idm* 
balur)  by  the  Pontifex  M.  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  6.  Dionys.  ii.  67.  (nudu 

Suidenif  sed  obscuro  loco  et  velo  medio  interposito,)  Plutarch.  Num.  pm, 
7.  or  by  his  order,  Liv.  xxviii.  11.  This  accident  was  always  es- 
teemed unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary  sacrifices 
{hostiis  majoribiis  procurari,)  ibid.  The  fire  was  lighted  up  agaiOy 
not  from  another  fire,  but  from  the  roys  of  the  sun,  Plutarch.  ilSkL 
in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every  year  on  the  1st  of  Manck; 
that  day  being  anciently  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Macrob.  Sai.  L 

12.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  143. 2.  to  keep  the  secret  pledge  of  the  en^ 

pire,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  v.  52.  supposed  to  have  been  the  Palladiam, 
Lucan.  ix.  994.  or  the  Penates  of  the  Roman  people,  Tadt.  Ann^ 
XV.  41.  Dionys.  ii.  66.  called  by  Dio  <■*  iajwt :  kept  in  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  temple^  visible  only  to  ihe  virgins,  or  rather  to  the  Vcs-^ 
talis  Maxima  alone  ;  Lucan.  ibid.  &  i.  598.  Herodian.  i.  14.  bqsob^^ 
times  removed  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the  virgins,  when  In- 
mult  and  slaughter  prevailed  in  the  city,  Dio.  xlii.  31 ;  or  in  case  of 
fire  ;  lib.  24.  It  was  rescued  by  Metellus  the  Pond/ex  M.  when  tl» 
temple  was  in  flumes,  A.  U.  512.  Liv.  Ep.  xix,  Dionys.  ii.66.  OvhL 
Fast.  vi.  437.  &c.  at  the  haznrd  of  his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  kss 
sight,  Plin.  vii.  43.  and  consequently  his  priesthood,  Senec.  cetiir^ 
iv.  2  :  for  which  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  ihe  Capitol,  Diony»^ 

ii.  66.  and  other  Honours  coiiferred  on  him,  see  p.  25. And  8. 

to  perform  constantly  the  sacred  rites  of  ilie  goddess,  Smec.  dtpnm^ 
5.  Their  prayers  and  vows  were  always  thouf^ht  to  have  great  \»^ 
fluence  with  the  gods,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Dio.  xlviii.  19.  Horat.  Od.  L 
.  2.  28.  In  their  devotions,  they  worshipped  the  god  Fasctttus^  to 
guard  them  from  envy,  Plin.  xxviii.  4  s.  7. 
The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  boiderod  wilb  poiplfr^ 
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theif  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets,  {infula^  ^ffi^fiara,  Dimyt.  ii. 
67.  Tiii.  89.)  and  ribands,  (viiitB,)  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  30.  hence  the 
Ve»ialis  Maxima  is  called  Vittata,  saccrdos,  Lucan.  i.  597.  and 
shnply  ViTTATA,  Jircennl,  iv.  10.  their  headdress,  sorriBULUM, 
A^itfts,  is  described  by  Prudentius,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093.  When 
first  chosen,  their  hair  was  cut  off,  and  buried  under  an  old  loto$  or 
Iote*tree  in  the  city,  Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.  but  it  was  afterwards  al- 
lowed to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Yii^ins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges.  The 
pTBStors  and  consuls  when  they  met  them  in  the  street,  lowered  their 
fiurti^  and  went  out  of  the  way  to  show  them  respect,  Sen.  conir.  vi, 
8.  They  had  a  lictor  to  attend  them  in  public,  at  least  after  the  time 
of  the  triumvirate,  Dio,  xlvii.  19.  Stnec,  conir.  i.  2.  Plutarch  says 
always,  in  Mima,  They  n)de  in  a  chariot,  {carpeniOj  v.  pilento^) 
Tttcit.  Annal.  xii.  43.  sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the  spectacles, 
id.  iv.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  were  not  forced  to  swear,  6e//.  x.  15.  un- 
less  they  inclined.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  34.  and  by  none  other  but  Yes- 
la,  StHtc  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  although  under 
age :  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent  or  suardian, 
MM  Other  women,  Gell.  ibid.  They  could  free  a  crimind  from  pun- 
ishment, if  they  met  him  accidentally,  Plutarch,  in  Numa ;  and  their 
interposition  was  always  greatly  respected,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Agr.  \u 
96.  Tacit.  AnnaL  xi.  32.  Suet.  Jul.  I.  Tib.  2.  Fi7.  16.  Tacit.  Hist. 
iii.  81.  They  had  a  salary  from  the  public,  Iav.  i.  20.  Suet.  Aug. 
3L  They  were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and  the 
most  important  deeds  were  committed  to  their  care,  Sutt.  Jul.  83. 
Aug,  102.  Tacit.  Annal.  I  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  12.  37.  46.  Tadt.  Annal.  W. 
hB.  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons  who  had  three 
children,  Dio.  Ivi.  10. 

When  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  forced  through  indisposition  to 
leave  the  Atrium  Vcsts,  probably  a  house  adjoining  to  the  temple, 
and  to  the  palace  of  Numa,  Rifot  a  parva  Numa  ;  if  not  a  part  of  it, 
Ovid.  TriH.  iii.  1.  30.  Fast.  vi.  263.  where  the  virffins  lived,  thev 
wmre  intrusted  to  the  care  of  some  venerable  matron,  rlin.  Ep.  vii.  id. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her.  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried  and 
4WDtenced  by  the  Pontijices,  she  was  buried  alive  with  funeral  solem- 
vilies,  in  a  place  called  the  cami'cs  sceleratus,  near  the  Porta  Co* 
Unfff  and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death  in  the  Forum ;  which 
method  of  punishment  is  said  to  have  been  first  contrived  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  Dionys.  iii.  67.  The  commission  of  this  crime  was 
thought  to  forebode  some  dreadful  calamity  to  the  state,  and  there^ 
fiwre  was  always  expiated  by  extraordinary  sacrifices,  Liv.  viii.  15, 
xk.  xxii.  57.  Ixiii.  Dionys.  \.  78.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.  ix.  40.  Dio.  fragnu 
91.  92.  Plutarch  :  Q.  Rom.  83.  Ascon.  in  Mil.  12.  Suet.  Dom.  8. 
Plin.Ep.iv.  II.  Juvenal.  \v.  10.  The  suspected  virtue  of  some 
▼trprins  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  cleared,  Viattr.  Max.  viii. 
1.  5.  Liv.  xxix.  14.  Plin,  vii.  35t 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests.  Concero* 
iog  their  emoluments,  the  classics  leave  us  veiy  much  in  the  d^rit }  a$ 
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they  atso  do  with  renpect  to  those  of  the  magistrates.  When  11^ 
mulus  first  dii^ided  the  Roman  territor}%  he  set  apart  what  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rights,  and  for  the  support 
of  iemp!ei»,*  iJionyF.  ii.  7.  80  I  jvy  informs  us,  that  Numa,  who  ia- 
atituted  the  pn^atest  number  of  priests  and  sacrifices,  provided  u 
fund  fordefruying  these  expenses,  (vndi'  in  eos.swftptia  ptatnia  er^ 
garHur^)  i.  20.  but  appointed  a  public  stipend  (siipendivm  de  jmhiie^ 
siiUiiit,)  to  none  but  the  Vestal  Virgins,  ibid.  Dionysius,  speaking 
of  Romulus,  says,  that  while  other  nations  were  negligent  about  the 
choice  of  their  priests,  some  eiposing  that  office  to  sale,  and  odiers 
determining  it  by  lot ;  Romulus  made  a  laytr  that  two  men,  above 
fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  and  virtue,  without  bodily  defect,  ami 
possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  should  be  chosen  from  each  curiei, 
to  officiate  as  priests  in  that  curia  or  parish  for  life  ;  being  exempt- 
ed by  age  from  military  service,  and  by  law  from  the  trouUesooie 
business  of  the  city,  ii.  21.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  anaoal  sa- 
lary. In  after  ages  the  priests  claimed  an  immunity  from  taxe8» 
which  the  Pontificta  und  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay*  At 
last,  however,  the  quasstors,  wanting  money  for  public  ex^nde% 
forced  them,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay  up  their 
arrears,  {annorum,  per  tjuos  non  dederani^  stipendium  exacium  esQ 
Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  s.  44.  Augustus  increased  both  the  dignity  and  enia> 
luments  (commoda)  of  the  priests;  particularly  of  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins, Suet.  Aug.  31.  as  he  likewise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates ;  Din.  Hi.  23.  25.  liii.  15.  whence  we  read  of  a 
sum  of  money  (salarium)  being  given  to  those  who  were  disap 
pointed  of  a  province.  Id.  78.  22.  xliii.  4.  Ixxviii.  22.  TaciU  Agnc 
42.  But  we  read  of  no  fixed  salary  for  the  priests ;  as  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  liberal  arts.  Suet.  Vesp.  18.  Difftsi.  and  for  others,  Sutt,  7ii. 
46.  Ktr.  10.  When  Theodosius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  wor- 
ship at  Rome,  Zosirous  mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant  the  puUie 
money  for  sacrifices,  and  expelling  the  priests  of  both  sexes  from  the 
temples,  v.  38.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  sufficient  provision  was 
made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  sacred  functions.  Honour,  perhaps,  was  the  chief 
reward  of  the  dignified  priests,  who  attended  only  occasionally,  and 
whose  rank  and  fortune  raised  them  above  desiring  any  pecunmry 
gratification.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Aurelian  by  Yopis- 
cus,  c.  15.  which  some  apply  to  this  subject ;  although  it  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  the  priests  uf  a  particular  temple :  Ponlifices  robor* 
avii  se.  Aurelianm^  i.  e.  he  endowed  the  chief  priests  with  snlariea; 
decrevii  eiiam  emolumenta  ministris^  and  granted  certain  emolumenta 
to  thoir  servants,  the  inferior  priests,  who  take  care  of  the  temples. 
The  priests  are  by  later  writers  sometimes  divided  into  three  clash- 
es, the  antistiies  or  chief  priests,  the  sacrrdoies  or  ordinary  priests, 
and  the  miniitin  or  meanest  priests,  who«n  Manilius  calls  anclortOoi 
in  tenia  jura  minislros,  v.  350.  but  they  are  distributed  for  the 
most  part  only  into  two  classes,  the  Pontifices  or  Sacerdoies^  and 
the  Ministri ;  as  in  Yopiscus ;  So  in  Ifg.  14.  Cod.  Theodos.  de  pa- 
g^n.  saerif.  tt  tempHs. 
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SERVANTS  of  the  PRIESTS. 

:  TiiK  priests  who  had  children,  employed  them  to  assist  in  per^ 
fiirming  sacred  rites :  but  those  who  had  no  children  procuied  free- 
bora  boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the  buys  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
aiid  tlie  girls  till  they  were  married.  These  were  called  Camilli 
and  Camilla^  Dionys.  ii.  24. 

Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  iEoirui,  or  wSJctt- 
twnni^  Gell.  xii.  6.  those  who  brought  the  victims  to  the  altar  and 
Blew  them,  Pofjs  ;  yictimarii  and  Cullrarii ;  to  whom,  in  particular, 
Uie  name  of  MINISTRI  was  properlv  applied,  Orid.  Fast,  i.  319. 
iv.  637.  Met.  ii.  717.  Firg.  G.  iii.  488.'  Juvenal,  xii.  14-  The  boys 
who  assisted  the  Fiamtnes  in  sacred  rites  were  called  Plaminii  ;  and 
the  girls,  Flamimje,  Festus.  There  were  various  kinds  of  musi- 
eians,  Ubicines^  Tubicines^  Fidicines^  &c.  Liv,  ix.  30. 

III.  The  PLACES  and  RITES  of  SACRED  THINGS. 

The  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  called  tern- 

elea,  TcMPLA,  (/ana,  delubra^  sacraria^  ades  sacra^)  and  consecrated 
^  y  the  augurs :  hence  called  Augusta.  A  temple  built  by  Agrippa 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  all  the  gods^  was  called 
Panih^on,D\o.  liii.*27. 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  SaceUum  or  Mdicula.  A 
wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  woi*ship,  was  call- 
ed LuciiSfR  grove,  Ptin.  xii.  6.  Plant,  AmpLw.  1.42.  The  gods 
were  supposed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains ;  hence  Esse  locU 
sttperos  testatur  siva^  Lucan.  ix.  522. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vows,  and 
sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  prayer.  The 
words  used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  Faler^  Max.  i.  1.  Hence 
the  supposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations,  {verba  ft  incanta^ 
fnenta  carminum,)  -Plin.  xxviii.  2.  Herat.  Ep.  i.  I.  34.  When  in 
doubt  about  the  name  of  any  god,  lest  they  should  mistake,  they 
us^  to  say,  Quisquis  es,  Plant.  Rud.  i.  4.  37.  Virg.^  JEn.  iv.  577. 
Whatever  occurred  to  a  person  in  doubt  what  to  say,  was  supposed 
to  be  suggested  by  some  divinity,  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  1.  137.  Apulei^ 
de  dec  Socratis.  In  the  day- time,  the  gods  were  thought  to  remain 
for  the  most  part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth  during 
the  night,  to  observe  the  actions  of  men,  Plaut.  Rud.  Prol.  8.  The 
stars  were  supposed  to  do  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Those  who  prayed  stood  usually  with  their  heads  covered,  (ca- 
file  vclato  vel  operlo,)  looking  towards  the  east ;  a  priest  pronounced 
♦he  words  before  them,  {verba  praibat ;)  they  frequently  touched  the 
altars  or  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  turning  themselves 
round  in  a  circle,  {ingyrum  se  xonvertebant,)  Liv.  v.  21.  towards^the 
l^t,  PlaiU.  Cure.  i.  1.  70.  sometimes  put  their  right  hand  to  their 
mouth,  {dextram  on  admoroebant ;  whence  adoratio^)  and  also  pros- 
trated themselves  on  the  ground,  {procwnbebant  aris  advoluti.) 
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The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  offer  «p 
vows,  (VOVERE,  xoiafacerty  smcipere^  concipere^  nuucvpart^  &c») 
They  vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called  Ludi  votivi^  sacrifices, 
gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  city,  &c.  Also  what  was  call* 
ed  VER  SACRUM,  that  is,  all  the  cattle  which  were  produced  from 
the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  Liv.  xxii.  9. 10.  xxxiv.  44.  In 
this  vow  among  the  Saranites,  men  wei-e  included,  Ftstus  in  Mat 

MEailM. 

Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper  or  waxen  ta- 
blets, to  seal  them  up,  {obsignare^)  and  fasten  them  with  wax  to  the 
knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods;  that  bein^  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  mercy  ;  Hence  Gemia  incerare  deorvm^  Juvenal,  x.  56. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were  granted,  the 
vows  were  said  vaUrt,  esse  raia^  &c.  but  if  not,  cadere  esse  irrita^&c 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  esse  voli  reus  ;  and  when  he 
obtained  his  wish,  (voii  compos^  voti  dantttatus^  bound  to  make  good 
his  vow,  till  he  performed  it,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  2.  vel  volo^  Vii^g.  Eel. 
V.  80.  Hence  damnahis  tu  onoque  volis^  i.  e.  ablignlis  ad  vola  sol- 
venda^  shall  bind  men  to  perform  their  vows  by  granting  what  they 
prayed  for,  Firg.  ibid,  reddere  vel  solvere  vota^  to  perform.  Pars 
prada  debila^  Liv.  debiti  vel  meriti  honores^  merita  dona^  &c.  A 
vowed  feast  {epulum  votivum)  was  called  Poli.uctum,  PlauL  Rud. 
V.  3.  63.  from  potlucere,  to  consecrate.  Id.  SHrk.  i.  3.  80.  hence 
poUucibillter  canarej  to  feast  sumptuously.  Id.  Most.  \.  1.  23.  Those 
who  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods,  used  to  lie  (iucubare)  in  their 
temples,  as  if  to  receive  from  them  responses  in  their  sleep,  Sert* 
in  Virg.  v\\.  88.  Cic.  divin.  \.  43.  The  sick  in  particular  did  so  in 
the  temple  of  iGsculapius,  Plant.  Cure.  i.  1.  61.  ii.  2.  10.  &c. 

Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  clothes  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  {tabula  votiva)  representing  the 
circumstances  of  their  danger  and  escape,  Virg.  xii.  768.  IhraU 
Od.  ].  5.  Cic.  Jfat.  D.  iii.  37.  So  soldiers,  when  discharged,  used 
to  suspend  their  arms  to  Mars,  gladiators  their  swords  to  Hercules, 
Horat.  Ep,  i.  1.  4.  and  poets,  when  they  finished  a  work,  the  fillets 
of  their  hair  to  Apollo,  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  4.  92.  A  person  who  had  suf- 
fered shipwreck  used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by  begging,  and 
for  the  sake  of  moving  compassion,  to  show  a  picture  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, JveoenaL  xiv.  301.  Phcedr.  iv.  21.  24. 

Augustus,  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  storm,  expressed 
his.resentment  against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that  his  image  sboukl 
not  be  carried  in  procession,  with  those  of  the  other  gods,  at  the 
next  solemnity  of  the  Circensian  games,  Suet.  Aug.  16. 

Thanksgivings  {gratiarum  actiones)  used  always  to  be  made  U>  the 
sods  for  benefits  received,  and  upon  all  fortunate  events.  It  was, 
however,  believed  that  the  gods,  after  remarkable  success,  used  to 
send  on  men,  by  the  agency  of  Nemesis,  {UhTKixfacinorum  impi- 
orum^  bonorumque  prjbmiatrix,  Marcellin.  xiv.  11.)  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  Liv.  xiv.  41. .  To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus, 
in  consequence  of  a  dream,  every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  be^ed  an 
alms  of  the  peoplci  holding  out  his  hand  to  such  as  offered  bim,  (c«- 
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manum  asses  parn'gentibHS  pnebens^)  Suet.  Aug.  91.  Dio.  liv. 
35. 

When  a  ceneral  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanksgiving 
(8UPPL1CAT10  vel  stippluvim)  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  be 
made  in  all  the  temples ;  Lav.  iii.  63.  and  what  was  called  a  LECTIS- 
TERNIUM,  when  couches  were  spread  {lecii  \e\  pulvwaria  ftente" 
baatur,)  for  the  gods,  as  ifabout  to  feast ;  and  their  images  taken  down 
from  their  pedestals,  and  placed  upon  these  couches  around  the  altars, 
which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  Hence,  jtd  omnia  pniTina- 
ria  sacrificaiwn,  Li  v.  xxii.  I.  supplkalio  decreta  tstj  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  JOL 
This  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicero  Tor  having  suppressed  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  which  he  often  boasts  had  never  been  conferred 
on  any  other  person,  without  laying  aside  his  robe  of  peace,  {togatus,) 
Dia  xxxvii.36.  Cic.  Pis.  3.  Cat.  in.  6.  &  tO.  The  author  of  the  de- 
cree was  L.  Cotta,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  6.  xiv.  8.  A  supplication  was  also 
decreed  in  times  of  danger,  or  public  distress ;  when  the  women 
pmstrating  themselves  on  the  ground,  sometinies  swept  the  temples 
wHh  their  hair,  Liv.  iii.  7.  The  LertisUmium  was  first  intnxiuced 
in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  A.  U.  356.  Liv.  v.  13. 

It  was  requisite  that  those  who  oflered  sacrifices  should  come 
chaste  and  pure ;  that  they  should  bathe  themselves ;  be  dressed  in 
white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree,  which  was 
thought  most  acceptable  to  the  god  whom  they  worshipped.  Some- 
times also  they  put  on  the  garb  of  suppliants,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
loose  robes,  and  barefooted.  Vows  and  prayers  were  always  made 
before  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  to  be  sacrificed  {hostia  vel  vie- 
tinuBj  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  335.)  should  be  without  spot  and  blemish,  (c(e« 
cora  et  Integra  vel  intactcs^  never  yoked  in  the  plough,)  ibid,  i.  83. 
and  therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a  flock  or  herd,  approved  by 
the  priests,  and  marked  with  chalk,  Juvenal,  x.  66.  whence  t'ley 
were  called,  egrfgia  eximias,  lecta.  They  were  adorned  with  dlleta 
and  ribbands,  {it^ulis  et  vitlis,)  Liv.  ii.  54.  and  crowns  ;  sad  their 
horns  were  gilt. 

The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Popm,  with  ^heir  clothes 
tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist,  {qui  succincii  eran^  «'  ad  ilia  nudi^ 
Suet.  Calig.  32.)  the  animal  was  led  by  a  slack  4t>pe,  that  it  might 
not  seem  to  be  brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen. 
For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  /oose  before  the  altar ; 
and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen  if  it  fled  awi^. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered.  Civ,  divin.  i.  45.  (See  p.  154.  a 
salted  cake,  mola  salsa^  vel  fruges  safsa^  Viig.  iEn.  ii.  133.  Far  et 
mica  salis,  Ovid.  &  Horat  i.  e.  Far  tostutn,  commimUunh  et  sate  nds- 
tum^  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  Bsk,)  was  sprinkled  {inspergebatur)  on 
the  head  of  the  beast,  and  frari^incense  and  wine  poured  between 
its  horns,  the  priest  having  first  tasted  the  wine  himself  and  given  it 
to  be  tasted  by  those  thaf  stood  next  him,  which  was  called  LIBA* 
TIO,  Serv,  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  57.  &c.  and  thus  the  victim  was  said 
esse  mactat  L  e.  tnagis  aucta :  Hence  immolare  et  mactare^  to  sacri- 
.  35 
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fice  ;  for  tho  Romans  carefully  aToided  words  of  a  bad  om^i,  n» 
ccedtre.jvgutare,  &c.  The  priest  plucked  the  highest  hairs  betweeo 
the  horns,  and  threw  them  into  the  6re';  which  was  called  Lib  a  ma  a 
pjiiMA,  Virg,  JEn,  vi.  346. 

The  victim  was  struck  by  the  cuUrariuB^  with  an  axe  or  a  nmll, 
{malUo,)  Suet.  Calig.  32.  by  the  order  of  the  priest,  whom  he  aafced 
thus,  Agonb  ?  Oviii.  Fast.  i.  323.  and  the  priest  answered.  Hoc 
AGE ;  Suet.  Calig.  58.  Then  it  was  stabbed  {jugulabatur)  with 
knives ;  and  the  blood  being  caught  {exceptus)  in  gc^lets,  was  poitr* 
ed  on  the  altar.  It  was  then  flayed  and  dissected.  Sometimes  it 
was  all  burnt,  and  called  HoLoCAUffruw,  {ex  iXo<;  foftit,  ei  xaiw  irro,) 
Yirg.  vi.  25.  but  usually  only  a  part;  what  remained  was  di* 
vided  between  the  priest  and  the  person  who  oflfered  the  sacrifice 
{f/ui  sacra  v.  sacrificium  FAtMHiAT,  v.  sacris  operaratus,  fTfiy.  6. 
1.  393.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  14.)  The  person  who  cut  up  the  anionli 
and  divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  said  presecare  exia^  Lir*  t. 
21.  Plant.  Pcen.  ii.  1.  8.  and  the  entrails  thus  divided  were  called 
PROsiciiE  or  Pr(>se(;ta,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  163.  These  rites  were 
common  to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks ;  whence  Dionysim  eon- 
eludes  the  Romans  were  of  Greek  extraction,  vii.  72. 

Then  the  aruspices  inspected  the  entrails,  {txta  consutebanU)  Viig. 
iv.  64.  And  if  the  signs  were  favourable  {ri  txta  bona  esseni^) 
thej^  were  said  to  have  offered  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  or  to  have 
pacified  the  grxls,  {diiti  Htdf^se ;)  if  not,  (si  exta  non  bona  vel  pmta  el 
trislia  essentf)  another  victim  was  oflfered  up,  {sacrificium  ifislttwrO' 
batur,  vel  victirna  sucredauea  mactabaiur,)  and  sometiflnes  several, 
Cic.  de  divin.  ii.  36.  38.  Suet,  Cobs.  81.  Liv.  xxv.  16.  Serv.  in  Vvrg. 
iv.  50.  V.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to  sJTe  the 
most  certain  presages  of  futurity ;  hence  termed  CAPUT  EXTO- 
RtJM,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  73.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
pars  vAMiLiARis,  and  pars  hostilis  vel  inimici.  From  the  former, 
they  cohysctured  what  was  to  happen  to  themselves ;  and  from  the 
latter,  whk^was  to  happen  to  an  enemy.  Each  of  these  parts  had 
what  was  d^ed  CAPUT,  Liv.  viii,  9.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  12.  Ijucan.  i. 
621.  which  seeiqs  to  have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  entrance  of 
the  blood-vessels  mud  nerves,  which  the  ancients  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  fibres  Vthus,  In  imafibrA,  Suet.  Aug.  95.  Ecce  videt 
capiti  fibrarum  incresctre  molem  Alterius  capitis,  Lucan.  i.  027.  En 
capita  paribus  bina  consu>^unt  foris,  SeneC.  (Edip  356.  Caput  jed- 
noris  duplex,  Valer.  Max.  1 6.  9.  i.  e.  tv<ro  lobes,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  fissure  or  cavity,  commonly  called  Porta,  v.  .<«,  Cic.  Nat  D. 
ii.  55.  which  Livy  calls  auctum  u^jecinore,  xxvii.  36.  s.  38.  A  liver 
without  this  protuberance,  {jecur  Sy^e  capite,)  or  cut  ^  {caput  jeei^ 
noris  casum,)  was  reckoned  a  very  b«d  omen ;  {nihil  tristius,)  Cic 
divin.  i.  .52.  ii.  13.  &  16.  Liv.  viii.  9.  orwhen  the  heart  of  tlie  vic- 
tim could  not  be  found ;  for  although  it  was  known  that  an  animal 
could  not  live  without  the  |ieart,  Cic.  divin.  ii.  16.  yet  it  was  believ- 
ed sometimes  to  be  wanting ;  as  happened  to  Csesar,  a  litUe  before 
bis  death,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  on  that  day  on  wNch  he  fini 
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«ppe«ed  »  hiu  golden  cbair  and  purple  robe,  ifrtVi  i.  52.  Valer, 
Jtax.  u  6. 13.  whereupon  the  Hanispex  Spurinna  warned  him  to 
beware  of  the  ides  oiMwrch^ibid.ei  Swtt.  JuL  8L  The  principal 
fiBMre  or  division  of  the  liver,  (Jissum  jecoris  famiHare  ei  vUale^ 
ms  likewise  particularly  attend^  to,  Civ.  Nat.  D.  iii.  6.  Divin.  u 
lOl  ia.  13. 14.  as  also  its  fibres  or  parts,  and  those  of  the  lungs,  ibid. 
dit  Virg.  G.  l  484  Mn.  iv.  6.  x.  176. 

.  After  the  Haruspices  had  inspected  the  entrails,  the  parts  which 
iell  to  the  gods,  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine,  and  frankincense, 
smd  burnt  {fiuloUbaniur  vel  cremabantur)  on  the  altar.  Tlie  entrails 
were  said*  Diis  dari^  rtddi^  et  porrici^  {qua»i  pomgi^  vel  porro  jaci^) 
when  they  were  placed  on  the  altars,  (cwn  aris  yelflammis  impone^ 
reniur,)  Yirs.  JEn.  vl  252.  xii.  214.  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the 
JDm  Marini,  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid.  v.  774.  Hence,  if 
any  thinff  unluckily  fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing  what  he 
iiad  resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to  happen  inter  emm  (sc. 
€9ta)  etporrecta^  between  the  time  of  killing  the  victim  and  burning 
the  entrails,  i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the  resolution  and  ex- 
ecuting it,  Cic.  Att.  V.  16.* 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest,  having  washed  his 
IWKb  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  .again  made  a  libation,  and  then 
the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  form  of  words ;  Ilicjst,  or  ire  livet. 

After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast,  {Epula  sacrificaUs^)  which  in 
public  sacrifices,  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the  Septemviri  Epu* 
lonet.  In  private  sacrifices,  the  persons  who  oflered  them,  feast- 
ed on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with  their  friends ;  sacra  tutere 
9uam  (partem) ;  pars  eM  data  cetera  mensis^  Ov.  Met  12.  154. 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  distribu- 
tionof  raw  flerii  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  chilled  YisctRATio, 
JJp.  viii.  22.  xxxix.  56.  xli.  28.  Cic  Off.  ii.  16.  SueL  Cas.  38. 
For  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines,  but  whatever  is  un- 
der the  hide:  particulariy  the  flesh  between  the  bones  and  the  skin, 
Ssrv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  21 1,  iii.  622.  vi.  253.  Suet.  VileU.  13. 

The  sacrifices  oflered  to  the  celestial  gods,  differed  from  those  of- 
fered to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 

The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought  chiefly 
from  the  river  Clitumnus,t  Juvenal,  xii.  13.  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  146.  in 
the  country  of  the  Falisci,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.8.  41.  their  neck  was  bent 
upwards,  {mrBum  rejlecttbatur,)  the  knife  was  applied  from  above, 
(impontbatury)  and  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  or  caught 
in  cups  :  The  victims  oflfered  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black ;  they 
were  killed  with  their  faces  bent  downwards  {prona) ;  the  knife  was 
applied  from  below,  {supponebatur,)  and  the  blood  was  poured  into 
a  ditch. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods,  were  clothed  in  white, 
bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the  liquor  out  of 

*  The  proverb,  analogous  to  this  in  EnglUh,  is  expressed  thus:  beiueen  the  cup 
«ii4ift*e^.— Ed. 

t  It  appeiirs,  from  Mrs.  Pioszi*s  tmveU,  tliat  tbo  cattle  and  even  birds  on  tbls  riv-er 
AM  still  idUts.    CUiamoiu  I*  a  river  in  Ujobria. 
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the  cup,  (fundendo  oianu  supina,)  and  prayed  with  the  palmtflfMiair 
handd  raised  to  heaven :  Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods 
were  clothed  in  black  ;  only  sprinkled  their  body  with  Water,  ntode 
libations  by  turning  the  hand,  (iNVKROExno,  tin  ut  manu  in  smb* 
iramparUm  vtrs&  patera  convrrleretur,)  and  threw  the  cup  into  tbe 
fire ;  Serv.  in  Virg,  jKn.  vi.  244.  prayed  with  their  palms  turned 
downwards,  and  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet,  Cic.  Tiuc.  Q. 
ji.25. 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds;  some  were  stated  (siata  et  $9» 
Umnia)^  others  occasional,  {fortuita  et  ex  accidenti  nato,)  as,  those 
called  txj/iaionf,  for  averting  bad  omens,  {ad  portenia  vel  prodigia 
procuranda^  expiayida  et  avertenda  vei  averruncanda^)  makic^  atone- 
ment for  a  crime,  (Sacripicia  piacularia,  ad  crimen  e^^nandmn^) 
and  the  like. 

Human  sacrifices  were  also  offered  among  the  Romans. — By  an 
ancient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionysius  calls,  vofto^  cjo^m^.  Lex 
proditionis^  iL  10.  persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  as  treachery  or 
sedition,  were  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods,  and  therefore 
any  one  might  slay  them  with  impunity.  In  after  times,  a  consul, 
dictator,  or  prstor,  might  devote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of 
the  legion,  {ex  legione  Romano^  called  Scripta^  because  periM|M 
the  soldiers  not  included  in  the  lesion,  the  VelitiB^  Stiittarn, 
Tamulhiorii^  &c  were  excepted,)  and  slay  him  ns  an  expatory  vic- 
tim, ( piacuhim^  i.  e.  in  piaculum^  hostiam  cmdere^)  Liv.  viii.  10.*  In 
the  first  ages  of  the  republic  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  cof- 
fered annually,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  of  the 
city  657,  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  to  prohibit  it ;  9ie  A^ 
mo  immolaretur^  Plin.  xxx.  i.  s.  3.  Mankind,  says  Pliny,  are  under 
inexpressible  obligations  to  the  Romans  for  abolishing  so  horrid  a 
practice,  (f  v/t  smtulere  momtra^  in  quibus  hominem  ocndere  religio 
sisrimum  erat^  mandi  vero  Hiam  taluberrimwn,)  Ibid.  We  read  bow- 
ever  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as  victims  with  the  usual  solemni- 
ties in  the  Campus  Marllus  by  the  Pontifices  and  Flamen  of  Mars,  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  A.  U.  708.  Dio.  xliii.  24.  Whence 
it  is  supposed  that  the  decree  of  the  senate  mentioned  by  Pliny  re- 
spected only  private  and  magical  sacred  rites,  as  those  alluded  to, 
Horat.  Epod.  5.  Augustus,  after  he  had  compelled  L.  Antonius  In 
a  surrender  at  Perusia,  ordered  400  senators  and  eqmtes^  who  bad 
sided  with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  ns  victims  at  the  altar  of  Julios 
Ciesar,  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  713.  Dio.  xlviii.  14.  Suetonius 
makes  them  only  300,  .^ti^.  15.  To  this  savage  action  Seneca 
alludes,  i/c  CUm.  i.  11.  In  like  mannner.  Sex.  Pompeius  threw  intD 
the  sea  not  only  horses,  but  also  men  alive,  as  victims  to  Neptune, 
Dio.  xlviii.  48.  Boys  used  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death,  even  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Horace  for  qiagical  purposes,  Cic.  Vat.  14.  Ih* 
rat.  Epod.  5. 

A  place  reared  for  offering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or  AbTiM^E, 

'*  Thfi  Christian  rpligion,  \vh«m^oever  disfleiliinsted,  baa  brought  the  practice  of 
baman  lacriSces  Into  utti*r  detf^stafion.  Tbe  ooe  sacriftca  upon  tbe  CrPtf  bat  aba* 
liibed  tbo  rite  Ui  all  iu  fonas,  aod  tbat  forever. 
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':  Altaria  {ab  altiiudine)  tantum  dm  superis  consecahan^ 
totr ;  ARM  ei  diis  iuperit  rt  inferis^  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  66  JEn. 
ii*  515.  In  the  phrase.  Pro  aris  ei  focis^  ara  is  put  for  the  al  nr  in 
the  impluvium  or  middle  of  the  house,  where  the  Penates  were  wor- 
shipped ;  and  ro<:i?s,  for  the  hearth  in  the  aimnn  or  hall,  where  the 
(f^rti  were  worshipped,  Cic.  Dom.  40.  41.  Dfjot.  3.  Sext.  42.  Phil. 
iL  90.  SiUlusL  Cat.  52.  A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none 
but  the  priests  entered,  was  called  adytum,  C(ts.  B.  C.  iii.  105.  uni- 
versally revered,  Pavsan*  x.  32. 

Altars  used  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called  verbkna, 
t.  e.  herba  sacra,  Serv.  Virfr.  Mn,  xii.  120.  Eel.  viiL  65.  Donai.  Ttr. 
iv.  4.  5.  HoraL  Od.  iv.  11.  "if  adorned  with  flowers,  Ovid.  TrisL  iii* 
la  15.  Stat.  Theb.  8.  298.  fil.  16.  309.  and  bound  with  woollen  fil- 
lets, Prop.  iv.  6.  6.  yire.^n.  iv.  469.  therefore  called  nexa  iorquet^ 
i.  e.  caronm^  Id.  G.  iv.  276. 

'  *  Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  Asylum  or  place  of  refuge  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Nep.  Paus.  4.  Cic.  Mat.  D.  iii.  10.  Q.  Rose. 
S.  Ovid.  Tvist.  V.  2.  43.  as  among  the  Jews,  1  Kings^  i.  50.  chiefly 
to  sbves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  master,  Terent.  Heaut.  v.  %  22. 
PUm.  Rud.  iii.  4.  18.  Most.  v.  i.  45.  to  insolvent  debtors  and  crimi- 
■ah,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  60.  where  it  was  reckoned  impious  to  touch 
them,  Cic.  Tusr.  i.  35.  Firg.  JEn.  i.  349.  ii.  513.  550.  and  whence 
H  was  unlawful  to  drag  them,  Cic.  Dom.  41.  but  sometimes  they  put 
fire  and  combustible  materials  around  the  place,  that  the  persons 
migfat  appear  to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a  god,  (Vulcan,) 
Plafit.  Most.  ▼.  i.  65.  or  shut  up  the  temple  and  unroofed  it,  {tectum 
mtni  demoliti,)  that  he  might  perish  under  the  open  air,  Jiep.  Paus^ 
5.  p.  9S.  hence  ara  is  put  for  refugiumy  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  5, 2. 

The  Triumxiri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Ciesar  in  the  forum^  on 
the  place  where  he  was  burnt ;  and  ordained  that  no  person  who 

*  Not  only  alian  and  teroplps  but  tombs,  statoes,  an4  other  monamenttof  conti* 
derable  iiersonagcs  were  Aftfla  in  ancient  limes.  Thus  the  temple  of  Dian/i  at 
Ephpsiis  WHS  Rs  a  refa^^e  for  dt^litors,  and  the  tomb  of  Tliemis  for  slaves.  The  cities 
of  P«-fiijC«",  the  t«*mple,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  cifferings,  were  A.«yia  among  the  Jews. 

The  cities  of  T/tsAeiand  Athens,  m  well  as  Rome,  were  originally  peopled  by  be- 
ing declared  Aiiyla. 

Lvoiuand  Vienne  amonji:  the  ancient  CauU  were  places  of  p*fnge,  and  some  cities 
in  Oet'uaii^  nre  said  stilt  to  preserve  the  ancient  right  of  Aiyhtm,  Hence  the  me* 
dais  of  several  ancient  cities,  particiilHrly  in  Sigria,  had  the  inscription  AZTAOI,  lo 
which  IS  added  IKPAI ;  which,  according  lo  SpanAttm,  refened  to  their  temples,  and 
the  gods  revered  in  them. 

In  London,  the  /  evy^  of  the  Covtt,*  which  formerly  extended  twelve  miles,  and 
HUjpPod  home  in  Edinburgh,  are  considered  as  places  of  exemption  from  arrest  for 
debt  in  certain  cases  to  this  day. 

The  Em)»erf>r^  Honorius  and  Thcodosios,  having  mjide  ehmrrhes  Asjfla,  the 
bishops  and  monks  laid  hold  of  a  certain  iract  or  territoiy,  without  which  Ihey  fixed 
Ibe  bounds  of  ihie  sernlar  jurisdiction.  Convents  accordingly,  in  a  short  time  be- 
came next  akin  to  fortresses;  %there  the  most  atrociuas  villains  were  in  safely,  and 
braved  the  power  of  the  magistrate. 

Th«se  privileges  were  at  leiiKlh  extended  to  the  bishops*  hoases,  whence  the  crimi- 
ftal  C4i«ld  not  be  removed  witbont  a  legal  assurance  of  life,  and  an  entire  remiisloa 
of  the  crime.  ... 

The  SMUctuaries  were  at  length  sfript  of  their  immunities,  because  they  only  served 
as  aa  eacoaracemeut  to  goilt,  and  are  now  every  where  almost  entirely  abf»iished. 

3cs  E9»^  BfU.  BlMkatotts,  M'Sisiak, 
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fled  thither  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  thence  to  puntahmeBl ;  a 
'  til  ng  which*  says  Dio,  had  been  granted  to  no  one  before,  not  eveft 
to  a  divinity ;  except  the  asylum  of  Romulus,  which  remained  on^ 
in  name,  being  so  blocked  up,  that  no  one  could  enter  it,  Dio.  jMbu 
19.  Bui  the  shrine  of  Julius  was  not  always  esteemed  inviolaUe; 
the  son  of  Antony  was  slain  by  Augustus,  although  he  fled  to  it,  SutL 
Aug.  17,  ' 

There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacrifices; as 
aetrra  vel  ihuribulum^  a  censer  for  burning  incense  ;  titnfffulum  vel 
JtmpuvtMm,  gutium^  capis^  -ld»5,  patera^  cups  used  in  libations,  oUa, 
pots ;  'tripodes^  tripods ;  secures  vel  bipenues^  axes ;  rultri  vel  secespi- 
tjSf  knives,  &c.  But  these  will  be  better  understood  by  repiesenta* 
tion  than  description. 

The  ROmX  YEAR. 

RoMULvs  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months ;  the 
first  of  which  was  called  Martius^  March,  from  Mars  his  supposed 
father ;  Ovid.  Fa^L  in.  75.  &  98.  the  second  Aprilis^  either  firum  the 
Greek  name  of  Venus,  (A^^irv},)  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  39.  Horai.  Od.  w. 
11.  or  because  then  trees  and  flowers  open  (se  aperiunt^)  their  bod% 
Plutarch,  in  Numa,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  87.  the  third,  Maius,  May,  ftooi 
JMsia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  or  in  honour  of  the  old,  (mcr/omiii,) 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  427 ;  and  the  fourth,  Junius^  June,  from  the  goddess 
JunOf  or.  in  honour  of  the^young,  (juniortnn*)  The  rest  was  named 
from  their  number,  Quintllis^  Sextliis^  September^  October^  Mntm' 
ker^  December^  ibid,  u  41.  Quinliiis  was  afterwards  call^  Jit/tics, 
from  Julius  Cassar,  and  Sextilis  Augustus^  from  Augustus  Caesar  ;  fa^ 
cause  in  it  lie  had  first  been  made  consul,  and  had  obtained  remark- 
able  victories.  Suet.  31.  Dio.  Iv.  6 :  in  particular  he  had  become 
masterof  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  A.  U.  724,  and  fifteen  years  after 
{lustro  tertio)  on  the  san.e  day,  probably  the  29ih  of  August,  hnd 
vanquished  the  Rhseti,  by  means  of  Tiberius,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14, 34 
Other  emperors  gave  their  names  to  particular  months,  but  these 
were  forgotten  after  their  death.  Suet.  Domil.  13.  Piin.  Pan.  54. 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  Januarius^  from  Janus  ^  and 
Fsbruarius,  because  then  the  people  were  purified  (februabatur,  i.  e. 
purgabatur  vel  lustrabatur,)  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice  {Februaliu) 
from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year ;  for  this  anciently  was  the  last  month 
intheyear»  Cic.  de  Legg.  li.  21.  Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  49.  Itbull.  iii.  1. 2. 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks;  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consisting  in  all  of  354 
days  ;  he  added  one  day  more,  Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  to  make  the  number 
odd,  which  was  thougnt  the  more  fortunate.  But  as  10  days,  5 
hours,  49  minutes,  (or  rather  48  minutes,  57  seconds,)  were  wanting 
to  tnak^  the  lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  ap* 
pointed  that  every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called  Men^ 
sis  Intercaiarisy  or  Mercedonius^  should  be  inserted  between  the  23d 
and  24th  day  of  February,  Liv.  i.  19.  The  intercalating  of  this 
month  was  left  to  the  discretion  {arbitrio)  of  the  Poutifices :  who,  bf 
inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  current  year  longer 
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^r  ihorier,  as  was  most  convenient  for  themselves  or  their  frieids ; 
fer  instance,  that  a  magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  offire, 
or  contractors  for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time  to 
cdHect  the  taxes,  Cic.  de  hgg.  ii.  12.  Fam.  vii.  3.  12.  viii.  6;  Wl/.  v. 
a  lavi.  1.  Suei.  Cas.  40.  Dio.  xl.  62.  Censorin.  20.  JUacrob.  Smi. 
i.  13.  In  consequence  of  this  license,  the  months  were  transposed 
from  their  stated  seasons ;  the  winter  months  carried  back  into  au* 
lamn,  and  the  autumnal  into  summer,  Cic.  Alt.  x.  17. 

Julius  Cssar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolved  to 
pot  an  end  to  this  disorcier,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it,  the  use  of 
the  intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707.  adjusted  the 
year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  assigned  to  each  montk 
the  number  of  days  which  they  still  contain.  To  make  matters 
proceed  regularly,  from  the  Ist  of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted 
in  the  current  year,  besides  the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which 
fell  into  it  of  course,  two  extraordinary  months  between  November 
and  December,  the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four 
days;  so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  conftutian^ 
consisted  of  sixteen  months,  or  445  days.  Suet.  Cas.  40.  Plin.  xwvL 
35*  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14.  Censorin,  de  die  Nat.  20. 

All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes^  a  cele- 
brated astronomer  of  Alexandria,  wliom  Caesar  had  brought  to  Rome 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  a  new  calendar  was  formed  from  his  arrange* 
ment  by  Flavins,  a  scribe,  digested  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  c<imputing  the  days  by  ka* 
lends,  nones,  and  ides  ;  which  was  published  and  authorized  by  the 
dictator's  edict. 

This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  solar  year,  which  continues  in  use 
to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other  variation, 
than  that  of  the  oMand  new  style ;  which  was  occasioned  by  a  regit* 
lationof  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1582 ;  who  observing  that  the  vernal 
equinox,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  had 
been  on  the  2ist  of  March,  then  happened  on  the  10th,  by  the  advice 
of  astronomers,  caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  oot 
of  the  current  year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October :  and,  to 
make  the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one,  or  with 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  or,  as  it  was  then 
expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  completed  in  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  nearly,  ordain* 
ed  that  every  100th  year  should  not  be  leap  year;  excepting  the 
4U0th ;  so  that  the  difference  will  hardly  amount  to  a  day  in  7(H)0 
j^ears,  or,  according  to  a  more  accurate  computation  of  the  length 
of  die  year,  to  a  day  in  5200  years. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  ^  immediately  adopted  in  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries ;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the  year  1753^ 
when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  the  2d  and  14th  September, 
so  that  that  month  contained  only  nineteen  days ;  and  thenceforth 
the  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  other  coun* 
tries  of  Europe.  The  same  year  also,  another  alteration  was  made 
io  England,  thai-tlie  legal  year,  which  before  bad  began  die  25tii 
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March,  should  begin  upon  the  first  of  January,  which  first  took  plaecl 
Ist  January,  1752. 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  three  mirts,  by  Kalendt^ 
J^ofua,  and  Iden.  The  first  day  was  called  KAl.ENDiE  ?el  Co/eit- 
diB  (a  ralando  vel  vocando^)  from  a  priest  culling  out  to  the  peopte 
that  it  was  new  moon ;  the  5th  day,  NONiE,  the  ntmen  ;  the  ISth, 
IDU8,  the  idts^  from  the  obsolete  verb  iduare^  to  divide ;  because* 
the  idea  nearly  divided  the  month.  The  nonm  were  so  caHed,  be- 
cause, counting  inclusively,  they  were  nine  days  frnm  the  idm. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  (he  nones  k\\  on  the  7th,  and 
the  idea  on  the  15th.  The  first  day  of  the  intercalary  month  waa 
called  CALBNDiB  In'tercalares,  Cic.  Quint.  25.  of  the  former  of 
those  inserted  by  Ciesar.  K^l.  int^roalarrs  priores,  Ctr.  Fofit. 
vi.  14 — Intra  srptimas  Calendaa^  in  7  months,  MuriiaL  i.  100.  6. 
Sexfis  kalenda^  i.  e.  Kalenda  aexti  mensis^  the  first  day  of  June, 
Oxid.  Fast.  vi.  181. 

Caesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by  observing 
the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyptians ;  who  divided 
the  year  into  12  months,  each  consisting  of  30  days,  and  added  5ia- 
teroJary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  every  fourth  year  6  days, 
Herodot.  ii.4.  These  supemumeraiy  days  Ciesar  disposed  of  among 
those  months  which  now  consist  of  31  days,  and  also  the  two  days 
which  he  took  from  February  ;  having  adjusted  the  year  so  exactly 
to  the  course  of  the  sun,  says  Dio,  that  the  insertion  of  one  interca- 
lary day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  difference,  Dio.  xlUi.26. 
which,  however,  was  found  to  he  ten  days  less  than  the  truth.  An- 
other diflference  between  the  Egyptian  and  Julian  year  was,  that  the 
former  begjan  with  September,  and  the  latter  with  January. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks,  as  we 
do,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came  to  Rome 
every  ninth  day,  (see  p.  80.)  whence  these  days  were  called  Nom- 
DiNA,  quasi  Novendinje,  having  seven  intermediate  days  for  work- 
ing, Macrob.  i.  16.  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  word  to  denote 
this  space  of  time.  The  time,  indeed,  between  the  promulgatioii 
and  passing  of  a  law,  was  called  Trinum  nundinum,  or  Trinundinum, 
Lit.  iii.  35.  Gc.  Dom.  16.  17.  Phil.  v.  3.  Fam.  xvi.  12 ;  but  this 
miffht  include  from  17  to  30  days,  according  to  the  time  when  the 
table  containing  the  business  to  be  determined,  (tahula  promulga' 
iionis,)  was  hung  ud,  and  the  Comilia  were  held.  The  classics  ne- 
ver put  nundinum  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under  the  late  em*, 
perors,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that  the  consuls  re- 
mained in  office,  which  then  probably  was  two  months,  Lamprid. 
in  Alex.  Sever.  2iB.  &  43.  so  that  sometimes  there  were  12  consuls  in 
one  year ;  hence  nundinum  is  also  put  for  the  two  consuls  them- 
■elves,  {eollegium  consulvm^)  Vopisc.  Tac.  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks,  (hebdam&des^  v.  -de  vel 
Hptimana,)  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio,  who  flourish- 
ed under  Severus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little  before  his  time, 
being  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  universally  prevailed,  xxxviL' 
81.    The  days  of  the  week  were  named  from  the  planets,  as  tli^ 
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i£D  «re ;  Diet  Solis^  Sunday ;  Lvna^  Monday ;  Martis^  Tuesday ; 
Mercurii^  Wednesday  ;  Jori*,  Thursday ;  Veneris,  Friday  ;  Satutnif 
Satmtlay;  Aid. 

The.  Romans,  in  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted  bade- 
wards.  Thus  they  called  the  last  day  of  December  Pridie  Kalendas^ 
sc.  antt,  or  Pridie  Kalendanun  Januarii,  marked  shortly,  Prid.  KaL 
Jan.  the  day  befooe  that ;  or  the  30th  December,  Tertio  KaL  Jan. 
flc  die  anitj  or  ante  die  iertium  KaL  Jan,  and  so  through  the  whole 
year;  Thus, 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  when  February  has  tweoty-ninc  days, ' 
happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  24th  and*25th  days  of  tbti 
month  were  marked,  sexto  Kalendas  Martxi  or  Martias  ;  and  henoB 
the  year  is  called  Bissextilis. 

The  names  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives, except  Aprilis^  which  is  used  only  as  a  substantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  but  calknl 
the  first  day  of  the  month  vxfi.t)via,  or  new  moon ;  hence  ad  Graetu 
KaUndas  solvere^  for  nunquam^  Suet  Aug.  87. 

The  day  among^the  Romans  was  either  civil  or  natural. 

The  civil  day  (DIES  CIVILIS)  was  from  midnight  to  midnight 
The  parts  of  which  were,  I.  Media  nox  ;  2.  Meduz  noctis  inclincOio, 
vel  at  media  noc  ;  3.  Gallicinium^  cock-crow,  or  cock-crowing, 
the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow ;  4.  Conticinuwij  when  they 
give  over  crowing ;  5.  Diluculum^  the  dawn  ;  6.  Mane^  the  morn- 
ing ;  7.  Antemeridianum  tempus^  the  forenoon ;  8.  Mtridies^  noon, 
or  mid-day  ;  9.  Tempus  pomeridianum  vel  meridiei  inclinatioy  after- 
noon ;  10.  Solis  occasus,  sun-set;  II.  Vespera,  the  evening;  13. 
Creptiscultim,  the  twilight,  {dubium  temptiSj  noctis  an  diet  sit :  Ideo 
dtibia  res  creperse  dicta,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.)  13.  Prima  fax,  when 
candies  were  lighted,  called  also  prima  tenebra.  Lav.  Prima  htmina, 
Herat — 14»  Concubia  nox,  vel  concuhium,  bed-time,  Liv.  xxv.  9. — 
15.  Iniempesta  nox,  or  sileniium  noctis,  far  on  in  the  night ;  16.  /a- 
clinatio  ad  mediam  noctem,  Censorin.  de  die.  nat.  c.  24. 

The  natural  day  (DIES  NATURALIS)  was  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  whiok 
were  of  a  different  length  at  different  seasons :  Hence  hora  hAermt 
for  brevissima,  Plaut  Pseud,  v.  2.  11. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  {vigilia  prima,  secundtt^ 
&C.)  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were  likewise  of  differ- 
ent length  at  different  times  of  the  year :  thus,  h4)ra  sexta  tioctis, 
midnight ;  Septima,  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  Octava,  two,  &c 
Plin.  tip.  iii.  4. 

Before  the  use  of  dials  {horologia  solaria  vel  sciaterica)  was  known 
at  Rome,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into  hours ;  nor  does 
that  word  occur  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  They  only  mention  sun- 
rising  and  sun-setting,  before  and  after  mid^day,  Censorin.  23.  Ac 
cording  to  Pliny,  mid-day  was  not  added  till  some  years  after,  vii.  60. 
an  accensus  of  the  consuls  being  appointed  to  call  out  that  time, 
{accenso  consulum  id  proimncianle,)  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the 
senate-house ;  between  the  Rostra  and  the  place  called  Grjecosta- 
sis,  Plin.  ibid,  where  ambassadors  from  Greece  and  other  foreign 
countries  used  to  stand,  f^arr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1. 

Anaximander  or  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  invented 
dials  at  Lacedsemon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  Plin.  il  76L 
the  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Rome  by  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  A.  U.  447,  and  the  next  near  the  Rostra  by  M.  Valerius 
Mesala  the  Consul,  who  brought  it  from  Catana  in  Sicily,  in  the 
fost  Punic  war,  A.  U.  481.  Plin.  vii.  60.  GelL  ex  Plaut.  iii.  3.— 
Hence,  ad  solarium  versari,  for  in  foro,  Cic  Quint.  18.— Scipio 
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Naaca  fint  measured  time  by  water,  or  by  a  c/ep^Jra,  which  serv- 
ed by  niffht  as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  595.  ibid.  (See  p.  211.)  The 
"■"-^  of  clocte  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the  Romans.* 


DIVISION  of  DAYS  and  ROMAN  FESTIVALS. 

Days  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  relieious  pur- 
poses, (DIES  FESTl,)  or  assigned  to  ordinary  business,  {dies  PRO- 
FESTI.)  There  were  some  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other, 
{dies  INTERSICI,  i.  e.  ex  pwriefesti,  et  ex  parte  ;?ro/c5a",)  half  ho- 
lidays. 

On  the  Dies  Fesii  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and  games 
were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from  business. — 
The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from  business,  were  called 
FERIiE,  holidays,  Cic  legg.  ii.  8.  Divin.  45.  and  were  either  public 
or  private. 

Public  Ferice  or  festivals  were  either  stated,  (STAT-fij)  or  annu- 
ally fixed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or  Priests,  (CONCEP- 
TlViE,)  or  occasionally  appointed  By  order  of  the  consul,  the  prse- 
tor,  or  Pontifex  Maximus,  (Ihperativa.) 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  In  January^  AGONALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the  9th» 
{v.  Id.)  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  318.  &c.  and  also  on  the  20th  May  :  GAR- 
MENT ALIA,  in  honour  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  on 
the  11th  (II.  Id.) :  Ovid.  ibid.46L  But  this  was  an  half-holiday, 
{intercisus :)  for  after  mid-day  it  was  dies  profestus,  a  common  work 
day.  On  the  13th  {Idibus)  a  wether  (vervex  vel  ovis  semimas^  ^ris^) 
was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  588.  On  this  day  the  name  of 
Augustus  was  conferred  on  CsBsar  Octavianus,  ibid.  590.  On  the 
first  day  of  this  month,  people  used  to  wish  one  another  health  and 
prosperity,  (omnia  fausta,)  Plin.  28.  3.  s.  5.  and  to  send  presents  to 
their  friends.  (See  p.  58.)  Most  of  the  Magistrates  entered  on  their 
office,  and  artists  thought  it  lucky  to  begin  any  work  they  had  to  per- 
form, {opera  auspicabantur^)  Senec.  Ep.  83.  Ovid,  et  Martial, 
passim. 

2.  In  February,  FAUNALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the  13th 
{Idibus) :  LUPERCALIA,  to  Lycoean.  Pan,  on  the  15th,  (xv.  Kal 

*  The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  attributed  to  Pac^fiau,  Archdeacon  of 
Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Lotharius  son  of  Louis  U  Debounakt  on  the  credit 
of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ughelli  and  borrowed  by  him  from  Penvinias.  They  were 
at  first  called  noetumal  diaU,  to  distinguish  them  from  sun  dials,  which  shewed  the 
boars  by  the  sun's  shadow.  Others  ascribe  the  invention  to  BoMms,  about  the 
year  510. — Some  rank  ilrcAimedes'i  sphere,  mentioned  by  CUmdian^  and  that  of 
FoddoTMU,  mentioned  by  Ctcero,  among  the  machines  of  this  kind  ;  because  they 
had  their  motion  from  some  hidden  weights  or  springs,  with  wheels,  or  pullies,  or 
90oiesach  clock-work  principle.  Such  as  are  now  in  use  were  either  first  invented, 
or  at  least  retrieved  in  Germany,  near  the  close  of  the  I6th  century.  The  honour 
of  the  invention  of  Pendulum  clocks  is  disputed  by  Huygens  and  OalUeo. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  invention  never  flourished  until  it  came  into  Hif^ 
gm's  hands. 

The  invention  of  spring  or  pocket  watches  is  contended  for  by  JSimtw  and  Dr* 
Hooke;  the  Ume  of  this  invention  was  about  the  year  1668,  aod  HooSe't  claiffl  ap" 
I  now  to  be  almost  undispated.-^See  Encyclop.  Brit. 
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MarL;)  QUIRINALIA,  to  Romulus,  on  the  I7th ;  FERALIAr 

iqitod  turn  epulas  ad  sepulchra  amicorum  ferebant,  vel  pecudes  {esie^ 
bpnt,  Festus,)  to  the  Dii  Manes,  on  the  Slst,  (Ovid  says  the  17th^ 
and  sometimes  continued  for  several  days ;  after  which  friends  and 
relations  kept  a  feast  of  peace  and  love  \charistia)  for  settling  difie- 
rences  and  quarrels  among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed,  Fakr, . 
Max.  ii.  1.  a  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  631.  TERMINALIA,  to  Termimui^ 
REGIPUGIUM  vel  regis  fuga,  in  commemoration  of  the  fl^ht  of 
king  Tarquin,  on  the  24th ;  EQUIRIA,  horse  races  in  the  Cawfm 
Mirtius,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  27th. 

3.  In  march,  MATRONALI  A,  celebrated  by  the  matrons  for  va- 
rious reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war  terminated  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid.  FasL  iii.  170 :  on  the  first  day, 
when  presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  to  their  wives,  PXowL 
JkfiV.  lii.  1.  97.  libull.  iii.  1.  Suet.  Vesp.  19.  Festum  ANCILIORUAt 
on  the  same  day  and  the  three  following,  when  the  shields  of  Mws 
were  carried  through  the  city  by  the  Salii,  who  used  then  to  be  4»* 
tertained  with  sumptuous  feasts  ;  whence  Saliares  dapes  vel  ccum, 
for  lautcs  opiparcs,  opultnta,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  2.  LIpERALIAt  to 
Bacchus,  on  the  18th,  (xv.  Kal.  Apr.)  when  young  men  used  to  put 
on  the  Toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown ;  QUINQUATRUS,  -uum^  vrf 
Quinqualria,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810,  Gell.  ii.  21.  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
on  the  19th,  at  first  only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  for  five ;  whence 
they  got  their  name.  At  this  time,  boys  brought  presents  to  their 
masters,  called  Minervalia.  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and 
also  on  the  23d  March,  (x.  kal.  April.)  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred 
rites  were  purified  (lustr^antur)  by  sacrificinj^  a  Iamb :  hence  it  was 
called  TuBiLUSTRiuM,  vel  -ia.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  849.  v.  725.  HILA- 
RIA,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  25th. 

4.  In  April,  MEGAI^ESIA,  or  Megalenses^  to  the  great  mother  of 
the  ffods,  on  the  4th  or  5th ;  CERE  ALIA,  or  Ludi  Cereales,  to  Cere^ 
on  the  9th ;  FORDICIDIA,  on  the  15th,  when  pregnant  cows  were 
sacrificed,  (forda;  boves,  i.  e.  gravidm,  qua  in  ventre  ferunt,)  Ovii 
Fast.  iv.  5.  622.  PALILIA,  vel  Parilia,  to  Pales,  the  21st,  (See 
p.  13.)  On  this  day  Csesar  appointed  Circensian  games  to  be  annih 
ally  celebrated  ever  afler ;  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over 
Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  in  Spain,  had  reached 
Rome  the  evening  befoi-e  this  festival,  Dio.  xliii.  42.  ROBIGALIA, 
to  Robigus,  that  he  would  preserve  the  corn  from  mildew,  (a  Rubh 
gine,)  on  the  25th ;  FLORALIA,  to  Flora  or  Chloris,  {ut  omnia  bent 
defiorescerent,  shed  their  blossoms,  Plin.  xviii.  29.)  begun  on  the 
26th,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month,  attended  with  great  in- 
decency, Lactant.  i.  20.  10.  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  vi.  249.  which  js 
said  to  have  been  once  checked  by  the  presence  of  Cato,  Senec.  Ef. 
97.     Martial  i.  3.  &pra/.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  10,  8. 

4.  In  May  on  the  kalends  were  performed  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
l^na  Dea  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only,  {cum  ami» 
masculwn  expellebatur^  Juvenal,  vi.  339.)  in  the  house  of  the  consul 
and  praetors,  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  Dio.  xxxvii.  35.  &  45. 
On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected  {constituta,)  and  a  sacrifice 
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MkreA  to  the  Lares^  called  Prastites,  {quod  omnia  iuta  prattatU^ 
Ovid,  Fast.  y.  133.  on  the  2d.  COMPITALIA»  to  the  Larts  in  the 
imUic  ways,  at  which  time  boys  are  said  anciently  to  have  been  sa« 
«crificed  to  Mania  the  mother  of  the  Larts  ;  but  this  cruel  custom 
was  abolished  by  Junius  Brutus,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.  On  the  9th, 
■LEMURIA,  to  the  Ltmurts^  hol:4;oblins  or  spectres  in  the  dark, 
which  were  believed  to  be  the  souls  of  their  deceased  friends,  {ma* 
ne«  pattmi.)  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them  for  three  nights^ 
ttot  successively,  but  alternately  for  six  days,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  429 ; 
on  the  13th,  or  the  ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men  made  of  rushes, 
(Wmu/ocra  scripea  virorum^)  called  Argei^  were  thrown  from  the  8ub« 
Kcian  bridges  by  the  Vestal  Vii^ns,  attended  by  the  magistrates  and 

griests,  in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men,  which  used  anciently  to 
e  thrown  from  the  same  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  Festus  m  Deponta- 
MI.  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  vii.  3.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  621.  &c  On  the  same 
day  VTas  the  festival  of  merchants,  {festian  mercatorum^)  when  they 
'tffllered  up  prayers  and  sacred  rites  to  Mercury ;  on  22d,  (x.  hu^ 
Jwii)  VULCANALIA,  to  Vulcan,  called  TlAilustria^  because  then 
the  sacred  trumpets  were  purified,  ibid.  725. 

6.  In  June,  on  the  kalends  were  the  festivals  of  the  goddess  Car- 
WA,  {oua  vitalibus  humanis  praerat,)  of  Mars  Extramuraneus^  whose 
temple  was  without  the  Porta  Ckipena,  and  of  Juno  Morula ;  on  the 
4th,  of  Bkllona  ;  on  the  7th,  Ludi  Piscatorii  ;  the  9th,  Vestalia, 
to  Vesta ;  10th,  Matralia,  to  mother  MatiUa,  &c.  With  the  fes- 
tivals <^  June,  the  six  books  of  Ovid,  called  Fasti^  end ;  the  other  six 
we  lost. 

•  7.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  (commigrabant) 
from  hired  lodgings,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  3.  Fam.  xiii.  2.  Suet.  Tib. 
35 ;  the  fourtt^  the  festival  of  Female  Fortuney  in  memory  of  Cori- 
olanus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city,  Ldv.  ii.  40 ;  on  the  5th, 

•  JLddi  Appollinares,  Liv.  xxv*  12.  xxvii.  23 ;  the  12th,  the  birth- 
day of  Julius  Cssar ;  the  15th,  or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  EquiteSf 
(see  p.  35.)  and  the  16th,  DIES  ALLIENIS,  on  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  {dies  ater  et  funestesy)  Cic.  Att.  ix.  5. 
Suet.  Vit.  2 ;  the  23d,  Neptunalia. 

8.  In  August  on  the  13th,  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana ;  19th, 
ViNAUA,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  Plin.  xviii.  29 ;  18th,  Consualia,  games  in  honour  of  Consusy 
the  god  of  council,  or  of  Equestrian  Neptune  ;  a  twhich  the  Sabine  wo- 
men were  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  Liv.  i.  9 ;  the  23d,  Vulcana- 
LU,  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  5.- 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th,  {Prid.  Non.)  Ludi  Magni  or  Ro- 
KANT,  in  honour  of  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  for 
the  safety  of  the  city ;  on  the  13th,  the  consul  or  dictator  {Prator 
Maximus)  used  anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  Liv. 
vii.  S ;  the  30th,  Mbditrinalia,  to  Meditrina^  the  goddess  of  curing 
w  healing,  {medendiy)  when  they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  Augustalia  vel  Ludi  Augustales, 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15 ;  the  13th,  Faunalia  ;  the  15th,  or  ides,  a  horse 

Baciificedy  called  Equim  Octobrisy  v.  -(er,  because  Troy  was 
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supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month  by  means  of  a  horse.  TkA 
tail  was  brought  with  great  speed  to  the  Regia  or  house  of  ihePsn^ 
tifex  Jd.  that  its  blood  might  drop  on  the  hearth,  Ftsttu. 

11.  In  November,  on  the  13th,  there  was  a  saered  feast  calM 
Efulvm  Jovis  ;  on  the  27th,  sacred  rites  were  performed  on  aceount 
ot  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  a  woman  of  each,  who 
were  buried  aUve  in  the  ox  market ;  Liv.  xxii.  57.  PltUarch.  quaesL 
93.  &  in  MarctUo  ;  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  3. 

12.  In  December,  on  the  5th,  or  nones,  FAUNALIA,  Horat.  Od* 
ill.  18 ;  OB  the  17th,  (xvi.  KaL  Jan.)  SATURNALIA,  the  feasts  of 
Saturn,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole  year,  t^hen  all  ordera 
were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting ;  friends  sent  presents  to  one  an* 
other.  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Vtsp.  19.  SiaU  Silv.  vi.  9.  and  masters  treated 
their  slaves  as  if  upon  an  equal  footing :  Horat  SaL  ii.  7.  at  first 
fear  (me  day,  Liv.  ii.  21.  xxii.  1.  afterwaids  for  three,  and  by  the  otw 
der  of  Caligula,  for  five  days,  IMo.  lix.  6.  Suet.  Claud.  17.  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  10.  So  Claudius,  LHo.  Ix.  25.  Two  days  were  added,  cd^ 
ed  SiGiLLAaiA,  {a  sigillis)  from  small  images,  which  then  used  to 
be  sent  as  presents,  especially  by  parents  to  their  chiMren,  Macrob^ 
ibid.  On  the  23d,  Laurbntinalia,  in  honour  of  Laurentia  Aco&f 
the  wife  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse  of  Romulus,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  3. 

The  FERIiE  CONCEPTIViE,  which  were  annually  i4>iK>ioted 
{condpiibantur  vel  indicebantur)  by  the  magistrates  on  a  certain  day} 
were, 

1.  FERIiE  LATINiE,  the  Latin  holidays,  (see  p.  68.)  first  ap- 
pointed by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv.  i.  55.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for  three,  and  at  last  for 
four  days,  Liv,  vL  42.  The  consuls  always  celebrated  the  Latia 
ftrim  before  they  set  out  to  their  provinces ;  and  if  they  had  not 
been  rightly^  performed,  or  if  any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  again  repeated,  (iWtouran,)  Liv.  pa^ 
sim. 

2.  PA6ANALIA,  celerated  in  the  villages,  {inpagis)  to  the  tote* 
laiy  gods  of  the  rustic  tribes.    See  p.  76. 

3.  SEMENTIV-*],  in  seed-time  for  a  good  crop,  Varr.  ibid^ 

4  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Laref,  in  places  where  several  ways 
met,  (m  compitis.) 

FERIiE  IMPERATIViE,  were  holidays  appointed  occasionaSy ; 
as,  when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones.  Sacrum  novendialb  vel 
feria  per  novem  dies,  for  nine  days,  Liv.  i.  31 ;  for  expiating  other 
prodigies,  Liv.  iii.  5.  xxxv.  40.  xlii.  2 ;  on  account  of  a  victoiy ;  &c. 
to  which  may  be  added  Justitium,  (cum  jura  stant^)  a  cessation 
from  business  on  account  of  some  public  calamity,  as  a  dangerous 
war,  the  death  of  an  emperor,  &c.  Liv.  iii.  3.  27.  iv.  26. 31.  vi.  2. 7« 
viL  6. 28.  ix.  7.  x.  4.-21.  Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  82.  Supflicatio  et  Lbctis* 
TKRNiuii,  &c.    See  p.  273. 

Feria  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals  on  ac» 
count  of  birth-days,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birthday  of  the  emperon 
was  celebrated  wiUi  sacrifices  and  various  games,  as  that  of  Augus* 
tus,  the  23d  September,  Dio.  Iii.  8. 26. 34.    The  games  then  ceie* 
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bnted  were  oalled  Auoustaua,  Dio.  Ivi.  39.  as  well  as  those  on  tte 
13di  of  October,  (iv.  Id.  Oetob*)  in  commemoration  of  his  return  to 
Rome,  Dio.  liv.  10.  Ivi.  46.  which  Dio  says  continued  to  be  ob* 
Mrved  in  his  time,  under  Severus,  liv.  34. 

DIES  PROFESTI,  were  either  Fasti  or  ^efasii,  &c.  (See  p. 
283w)  MmdifUBf  quasi  .AToveTM/us,  (see  p.  78.)  market-days,  which 
happened  every  ninth  day ;  when  they  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the 
yw  it  was  reckoned  unlucky,  Dio.  xl.  47.  Macrob.  Sal.  i.  13.  and 
dierefore  Augustus,  who  was  very  superstitious.  Suet.  Aug.  92.  used 
lo  insert  a  day  in  the  foregoing  year  to  prevent  it,  which  day  was  ta- 
ken away  from  the  subs^uent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree  with 
the  arrangement  of  Julius  Cssar,  Dio.  xlviii.  33^  Pajbliares,  figh^ 
ing  days,  and  non  praliares  ;  as,  the  days  after  the  kalends,  nonet, 
aiid  ides ;  fen*  they  believed  there  was  sometlung  unlucky  in  the  word 
posif  after,  and  therefore  they  were,  called  Dies  religiosi^  atfi  vel  tVi- 
jaiisti;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  58.  as  those  days  were,  on  which  any  remarka- 
ble disaster  had  happened  ;  as,  Dies  Alliensis^  &lc.  Liv.  vi.  1.  The 
ides  of  March,  or  the  15th,  was  called  FAaaiciDiuii ;  because  on  that 
day,  CsBsar,  who  had  been  called  Pater  Patria,  was  slain  in  the 
SKnate-house,  Suet.  Cos.  85.  &  88.  Conclave^  in  quo  casus  fuerai^ 
cbstructwn  et  in  latrinam  conversum^  Dio.  xlvii.  19. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holy  days, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their  number,  Dio. 
Ix,17. 

ROMAN  GAMES. 

Games  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of  religious 
worship.  They  were  of  different  kinds  at  different  periods  o?  the 
republic.  At  ftrst  they  were  always  consecrated  to  some  god ;  and 
were  either  stated,  (Ludi  STATI,)  the  chief  of  which  have  been  al- 
ready enumerated  among  the  Roman  festivals ;  or  vowed  by  gene- 
rals in  war,  (VOTIVl,)  or  celebrated  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
(EXTRAORDINARII.) 

At  the  end  of  every  110  years,  games  were  celebrated  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  called  Ludi  SiE€ULARE8.  (See  p.  154.)  But  they  were 
not  regularly  performed  at  those  periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maxinus;  hence  called  Ludi  Circenses  ;  of  which  the  chief  wete 
Ludi  Romatd  vd  Magni^  Liv.  i.  35. 

1.  LUDI  CIRCENSES. 

TflE  Circus  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  af- 
terwards at  different  times  magnificently  adorned.  It  lay  betwixt  the^ 
Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and  was  of  an  oblong  circxdar  form,  whence 
it  had  its  name.  The  length  of  it  was  three  stadia^  or  furlongs  and 
a  half,  i.  e.  437^  paces,  or  2187^  feet :  the  breadth  little  -more  than 
one  stadium^  with  rows  of  seats  all  around,  called  Fori  or  spectacula 
(i.  e.  sedilia  unde  spectarent^)  rising  one  above  another,  the  lowest 
ofatoneandthe  highest  of  wood,  where  separate  places  were  al« 
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lotted  to  each  Cttria^  and  also  the  SencUors  and  to  the  E^tdtei  ;  but 
these  last  under  the  republic,  sat  promiscuously  with  the  rest  of 
the  people.  (See  p.  18.)  It  is  said  to  have  contained  at  leaA 
150»000  persons,  Dionys.  iii.  68.  or,  according  to  others,  above 
•doable  that  number;  according  to  Pliny,  250,0(M).  Plin.  xxxvL  15. 
8.  34.  Some  moders'say  380,000.  Its  circumference  was  a^mile. 
It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or  canal,  called  Euffjm$^  ten  feet 
broad  and  ten  feet  deep ;  and  with  porticos  three  stories  high  {(Srua 
Tgi^s^) ;  both  the  work  of  Julius  CsBsar.  In  different  parts  there  were 
proper  places  for  the  people  to  go  in  and  out  without  distur- 
bance. On  one  end  there  were  several  openings,  (oc/ifl,)  from  wWch 
the  horses  and  chariots  started,  (emilidfantur^)  called  CARCERES 
vel  Lepagulttf  and  sometimes  Career,  {quod  equos  coercebat,  ne  exi* 
rentf  prtusquam  magistratus  signiim  mitierety  Varro.  L.  L.  iv.  32.J 
first  built  A.  U.  425.  Liv.  viii.  20.  Before  the  carceres  stood  two  small 
statues  of  Mercury,  ( Hermuli,)  holding  a  chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the 
horses,  Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep.  iii,  51.  in  place  of  which  there  seems 
sometimes  to  have  been  a  white  line,  {alha  linea,)  or  a  cross  furrow 
filled  with  chalk  or  lime,  ibid,  at  which  the  horses  were  made  to 
stand  in  a  straight  row  {frontibus  aquabanturt)  by  persons  called  no-* 
RATORES,  mentioned  in  some  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this  line, 
called  also  Creta  or  Calx,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  course,  or  limit  of  victory,  {ad  victories  no/wm,) 
Plin.  XXXV.  16.  s.  58.  Isidor.  xviii.  37.  to  which  Horace  beautifully 
alludes.  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est^  £p,  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
were  three  balconies  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  in 
each  corner :  called  Mjeniana,  from  one  Maenius,  who,  when  he  sold 
his  house  adjoining  to  the  Forum,  to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  censors, 
resenred  to  himself  the  right  of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a 
projection,  whence  he  and  his  posterity  might  view  the  shows  of  gla* 
diators,  which  were  then  exhibited  m  the  Forum,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Stut. 
Cal.  18. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus^  for  almost  the  whole  length  of  it,  there 
was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  high,  called 
Spina,  Scholiast  in  Juvenal,  vi.  587.  Cassiod.  Ep.  iii.  51.  at  both  the 
extremities  of  which  there  were  three  columns  or  pyramids  on  one 
base,  called  METiE,  or  goals,  round  which  the  horses  and  chariots 
turned,  {flectebant,)  so  that  they  always  had  the  spina  and  metm  on 
their  left  hand,  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  65.  Lucan.  viii.  200.  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  running  among  us.  Whence  a  carceribus  ad  metam  vel 
cdcem^  from  beginning  to  end,  Cic.  Am.  27.  Sen.  23. 

In  the  middle  of  the  spina  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk  132  feet 
high,  brought  from  Egypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance  another  88  feet 
high.  Near  the  first  Meta,  whence  the  horses  set  off,  there  were  seven 
other  pillars,  either  of  an  oval  form  or  having  oval  spheres  on  their 
top  called  OVA,  Varr.  de  re  Rust.  i.  2.  U.  which  were  raised  or 
rather  taken  down,  (toUebantur,  ibid.)  to  denote  how  many  rounds 
the  charioteers  had  completed,  one  for  each  round  ;  for  they  usually 
ran  seven  times  round  the  course.    Above  each  of  these  ova  ww 
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eiUjraTed  the  %ure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were  called  FA- 
L£  or  PHAI.JB.  Some  think  there  were  two  different  kinds  of  pil- 
lars, one  with  the  figure  of  an  ovum  on  the  top,  which  were  erected 
at  the  Mela  prima  ^  and  another  with  the  figtire  of  a  dolphin,  which 
stood  at  the  M^ta  uitima  ;  Juvenal  jiiins  them  together,  Cominlii  an* 
ie/alas  detphinorumque  columnas,  vi.  589.  They  are  said  to  have 
b^  first  constructed,  A.  U.  721.  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  xlix.  43.  but 
ova  ad  metan  curriculis  numerandis,  are  mentioned  by  Livy  long 
before  A.  U.  577.  Iav.  xli.  27.  as  they  are  near  60U  years  after  by 
Cassiodorus,  iii.  Far.  Ep.  51.  The  figure  of  an  e^was  chosen  in 
bcNKHur  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  (Dioscuri^  I  e.  Jove  naii^  Cic.  Nat  D. 
iii.  21.  agonum  prasides  ^)  and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
Tcrlalliaru  Speclac.  8.  also  as  being  the  swiftest  of  animals,  P/m. 
ix.a  . 
Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in 

Jrocession  on  carriages  and  in  frames,  {in  thensis  et  ferculis^)  Suet, 
ul.  76.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  2.  44.  Cic.  Vtrr.  5.  72.  or  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, with  a  great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horseback,  and  part 
on  foot.  Next  followed  the  combatants,  dancers,  musicians,  &c. 
When  the  procession  was  over,  the  consuls  and  priests  performed 
sacred  rites,  Dionys.  vii.  72. 

The  shows  {sptctacuta)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus^  vret^ 
chiefly  the  following : 

1.  Chariot  and  horse-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were  extrava- 
gantly fond. 

The  charioteers  {agiiatores  vel  auriga)  were  distributed  into  four 
parties  {greg^a)  or  factions,  distinguished  by  their  different  dress  or 
livery ;  f actio  alba  vel  albala^  the  white ;  rusaala^  the  red ;  veneia^ 
the  0K^-coloured  or  sea-coloured  ;  and  prasina,  the  green  faction ; 
to  which  Domitian  added  two,  called  the  golden  and  purple,  (faciio 
aurata  et  purpurea^)  Suet.  Domit.  7.  The  spectators  favoured  one 
or  the  other  colour,  as  humour  or  caprice  inclined  them.  It  was 
not  the  swiftness  of  the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the  men,  that  attracted 
them  ;  but  merely  the  dress;  (Nancfavtni  panno^  panmtm  amanQ 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  6.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than  30,000  men 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a  tumult  raised 
by  contention  among  the  partisans  of  these  several  colours,  Procop. 
Bell.  Ptrs.  i. 

Tbe  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood,  was  determined 
by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games  gave  the  si^al 
for  starting  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth,  tnappA  vel  panno  mtsso. 
Then  the  citain  of  the  Hcrmuli  being  withdrawn,  they  sprung  for* 
ward,  and  whoever  first  ran  seven  times  round  the  course  was  vic- 
tor, Propert.  ii.  25.  26.  1.  Senec.  Ep.  30.  Or.  Hal.  68.  This  was 
called  one  match:  {unus  MISSUS,  -As)  for  the  matter  was  almost 
always  determined  atone  heat ;  and  usually  there  were  twenty-five 
of  these  in  one  day,  so  that  when  there  were  four  factions,  and  one 
of  these  started  at  each  time,  100  chariots  ran  in  one  day,  Serv.  m 
Virg.  G.  Iii.  18.  {ctniwtn  quadrajugi)  sometimes  many  more ;  but 
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then  the  horses  commonly  went  only  five  timet  roand  the  coone^ 
Suet.  Claud.  21.  Jier.  22.  Domit.  4.  :  .  yr  ^ 

The  Tictor,  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herakl»  was  crowA* 
ed,  Su»t  Calig,  32.  Firg.  Mn.  iii.  245.  and  received  a  pme  in  Ml* 
nay  (^considerable  value,  MartiaL  x.  50.  74.  JuvetmL  vii.  113. 

-Palms  were  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks;  and  those  who  had  received  crowns  for  their  brave- 
ly in  war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  450.  lAv.  x.  47.— 
The  palm  tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because  it  riws  agahM 
a  weiffht  placed  on  it,  {adversus  pondus  rtsurgit  et  surnun  nitilur^) 
Gell.  lii.  6.  Plin.  xvL  42.  s.  81.  12.  hence  put  for  any  token  or 
prize  of  victory,  HoraL  Od,  i.  1.  5.  Juvenal,  xi.  181.  or  for  victory 
Itself,  Firg.  G.  iii.  Ovid.  Trist,  iv.  8.  19.  Palma  Umniscaia^  a  palm 
crawn  with  ribands  {lemniaci)  hangins  down  from  it,  Ctc.  Rose.  Am, 
25.  Ffshis.  Huic  const  lio  pal  man  So,  1  value  myself  chiefly  miao* 
count  of  this  contrivance,  Ter.  H^tut.  iv.  3.  31. 

2.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were  five 
kinds ;  running,  {ctirsus ;)  leaping,  {saliuB  ;)  boxing,  {pitgilalHs  /) 
wrestling,  {lucta ;)  and  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit  {disci  jachu  ;) 
hence  called  Pentatklum^  vel  •on,  {Latini  QoiNQUCRTiuiit  FeshtSt) 
or  Certamen  AthlMicum  vel  GymniVtim,  because  they  oontenderf  na^ 
ked,  (7»M'V0(,)  with  nothing  on  but  trowsers  or  drawers,  {sxMigarAus 
iantum  velati,)  whence  GYMNASIUM,  a  place  of  exercise,  or  a 
school.  This  covering,  which  went  from  the  waist  downwanls,and 
supplied  the  place  of  a  tunic,  was  called  Campbstre,  Ihrai.  Bp.-  u 
11.  18.  (^rg/fi^wfAcc,  Pausan.  i.  44.)  because  it  was  used  in  the  exerci- 
ses of  the  Campus  Martius^  and  those  who  used  it,  Campesirmti,  A«- 
gustin.  de  Civ.  Dei.  xiv.  17.  8o  anciently  at  the  Olympic  gMMi; 
Thucydid.  i.  6. 

Tliie  AthUtiB  were  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment  called  €b» 
ROMA,  Martial,  vii.  31.  9.  iv.  4.  &  19.  xi.  48.  Ju;omal.  vi.  245,  b)r 
slaves  called  Aliptse,  Cic.  i.  9.  35.  whence  limnda^  palestra,  Im* 
can.  ix.  661.  unc.ia  palestra,  Oxid.  Ep.  xix.  11.  and  wore  a  coarse 
shaggy  garment  called  Endr^mis,  -idis.  Martial,  iv.  19.  used  of  fioeif* 
stuff  by  women,  Juvenal,  ibid,  also  by  those  who  played  at  that  kind 
of  the  hand-ball  {pila^)  called  Trioon  or  Harpastom,  Martial.  t6rdL 

Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  gloves,  {chirotheettj^ 
which  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  ipto  them,  to  make  the  strokes  Ait 
with  the  greater  weight,  called  Cjestus  vel  cestus.  Vinr.  ^b.  v. 
379.400. 

The  combatants  {Alhhta)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place  of 
exercise,  {in  palaslra  vel  gymnasia^  Plant  Bacch.  iii.  3.  14.  asid 
restricted  t6.a  particular  diet,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  413.  1.  Carmih^ 
ix.  25.  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a  covered  place  called 
XYSTUS,  vel  -wm,  surrounded  with  a  row  of  pillars,  FaaisTTUtiir, 
Fitruv.  v«  2.  But  Xystum  generally  signifies  a  walk  under  the  open 
air«  {ambulatio  Hypauhra  vel  subdialis^)  laid  with  sand  or  ffravel,  wni 
planted  with  trees,  joined  to  a  Gymnasium^  Cic  Alt  i.  8.  Acad.  iv. 
3.  Suet  Aug.  72.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  ix.  36. 

The  persons  thus  exercised  were  called  PakuirH^  or  JfyiHdf 
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•nd  he  who  exercised  them,  exercitator,  Plin.  xxiii.  7.  s,  63.  Ma- 
.jH'ii^r  vel  Doc$^  PalesirkuSj  Gjpnnasiarchus^  vel  Ji^WancAu^,  Tel 
f>ft.  FVom  the  aUention  of  Antony  to  gymnastic  exercises  at  Alex«- 
aiKlrj%  be  was  called  Oumnanarcha  by  Augustus,  Dio.  I.  5.  27. 

PaiiESTra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling,  (a  vaXi},  luciatio,) 
.but  is  put  for  any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise  itself;  hence 
fttU^tmm  discerei to  learn  the  exercise;  Cic.Orai.  iii.  22.    These 

Kmnastic  games,  (gymnict  agones,)  were  very  hurtful  to  morals^ 
m.  iv.  23. 

The  Athletic  ^ames  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISELASTIC, 
(frofn  Miktuntf  tmrcAor,)  because  the  victors,  [Hieronlca^  8uet.  Ner. 
.24  25.)  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wearing  crowns  on  their  heads ; 
^oliveyifvictorsat  the  Olympic  ffames,  yirg.  G.  iii.  18.  of  laurel 
atlhe  Pythian ;  of  parsley  at  the  Nemean ;  and  of  pine  at  the  Isth* 
IDian*  were  c>onducted  with  great  pomp  into  iheir  respective  cities, 
which,  they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that  pur- 
j»ose ;.  intioaating,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  a  city  wbi(*'h  produced 
such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for  the  defence  of  walls,  PHn: 
..^su  119.  They  received  for  life  an  annual  stipend,  {opsonia^) 
from  the  public,  ibid.  &  Viirttv.  ix.  Prof. 

'•.  -S*  LuDus  Troja,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  young  noblemen 
^  horseback,  revived  by  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xliii.  23.  SueL  10.  and 
fraqueotly  celebrated  by  the  succeeding  Emperors,  SueU  Aug,  49L 
Tib.  6.  Cal.\9.  Claud.  21.  JVer.  7.  Dio.  xlviii.  20.  li.  22.  &c.  de- 
acribed  by  Vii^il,  ^n.  v.  561.  &c.     . 

.'4m  What  was  called  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts  with 
one  another,  or  with  men  called  Besiiarii^  who  were  either  forced  to 
this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive  Christians  often  were ; 
«r  foi^t  vcriuntarily,  either  from  a  natural  ferocity  of  disposition, 
<Mr  induced  by  hire,  {aitctorameniOf)  Cic  Tusc.  Quest,  it.  17.  Fam. 
w'i»  I.  Off.  ii.  16.  Vat  17.  An  incredible  number  of  animals  of  va- 
rimis  kinds  were  brought,  from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  people,  and  at  an  immense  expense,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  2.  4.  & 
They  were  kept  in  indosures,  called  vivahia,  till  the  day  of  exhibi- 
tion. Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at  once  500 
lions,  who  were  all  despatched  in  5  days  ;  also  18  elephants,  Dio, 
zxxix«  38.  PUn.  viii.  7. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also  of  an 
eoGampraent  or  a  siege,  SueL  Jid.  39.    Claud.  21.  Dom.  4. 

6u  The  representation  of  a  sea-fight,  (Naumachia,)  which  was  at 
fiivt  made  in  the  Circus  Maximw^  but  afterwards  oftener  elsewhere. 
Axigustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  that  purpose,  Suet.  Avg*  43. 
J^btu  72.  ai^  Domttian  built  a  naval  theatre,  which  was  called  Xau- 
$mchia  Domitiani^  Suet.  Dom.  5.  Those  who  fought  were  calt 
fid.  J^aumachiani.  They  were  usually  composed  of  captives  or  con- 
demned malefactors,  who  fousht  to  death,  unless  saved  by  the  cle^ 
BMBDcy.of  the  emperor,  Dio.lx.  33.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Tacit.  Annal. 
nL  56._  ;  ,  .,  -     -  *     ' 

fir  any  thii^  unlucky  happenedatihe  gfooic^  they  i^re  icuiewedi 
iimiaunAaiUur;^  Pia  ivliS7.  oftea  more  thaa  ooce.  Id.  Ix.  6. 
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11.  SHOWS  0/  GIJIDMTORS. 

The  shows  (spectacula)  of  gladiators  were  properly  called  Mume^ 
ro,  and  the  person  that  exhibited  (edebat)  them,  Mwurarius^  vel 
-alor^  Editor  et  Dominus,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  19.  who,  although  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days  of  the  exhibition,  ibe  ensifCM 
of  maffistracy,  Cic.  Ugg.  ii.  24.  They  seem  to  h^ve  taken  their  rise 
from  the  custom  of  slaughtering  captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slaiB 
in  battle  to  appease  their  manes,  Vii^.  ^n.  x.  518. 

Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  (dati  sunt)  at  Rome  by 
two  brothers  called  Bmii,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  A.  U»  499. 
Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  7.  and  for  some  time  they  wane 
exhibited  only  on  such  occasions ;  but  afterwards,  also,  by  the  magis* 
trates,  to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly  at  the  &<iimo/tVi  and  feasU 
of  Minerva.  Incredible  numbers  of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  man* 
ner.  After  the  triumph  of  Trajan -over  the  Dacians,  spectadea 
were  exhibited  for  123  days,  in  which  11,000  animals  of  differaol 
kinds  were  killed ;  and  10,000  gladiators  fought,  Dio.  xlviiL  1& 
whence  we  may  judge  of  other  instances.  The  emperor  Claudiafl» 
althoii^  naturallv  of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  nave  been  ren- 
dered cruel  by  often  attending  these  spectacles,  Dio.  Ix.  14. 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools  {in  hdis)  by  per* 
sons  called  LANISTiE,  who  purchased  and  trained  them.  The 
whole  number  under  one  Lanista  was  called  Familia,  Suet.  Jtd.Q^. 
Aug.  42.  They  were  plentifully  fed  on  strong  food ;  hence  Saghm 
giadiatoria^  Tacit.  Hist  ii.  88. 

A  Lanista^  when  he  instructed  young  gladiators  (firones.)  deKvtf * 
ed  to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  {dictata  et  leges)  in  writing,  Suet^ 
Jul.  26.  Juvenal,  xi.  8.  and  then  he  was  said  commentarif  Clic  de 
Orat  iii.  23.  when  he  gave  over  his  employment,  a  gladiis  rece^siae, 
Cic  Rose.  Am.  40.  . 

The  gladiators,  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with  wooden 
swords,  (rudibus  baluebant ;  whence  batualia,  a  battle,)  Cie.  iMt 
SucL  Calig.  32.  54.  When  a  person  was  confuted  by  weak  arni* 
ments,  or  easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  Pltmibeo gladiojvgulari^Cic 
Att  i.  16.  Jugnlo  hunc  suo  sibi  gladio^  I  foil  him  with  his  own  wea- 

Sons ;  I  silence  him  with  his  own  arguments,  Ttrtnt.  Adolph.  v.  8. 
4.     O  pltunbeum  pugionem  !  O  feeble  or  inconclusive  reasoning ! 
Cic.  F%n.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or  of 
condemned  malefactors.  Of  these,  some  were  said  to  be  ad  gladi* 
urn  damnati,  who  were  to  be  despatched  within  a  year.  This,  how- 
ever, was  prohibited  by.  Augustus,  (gladiatores  sine  missione  edi  pro* 
hibuit,)  Suet.  Aug.  45.  and  others,  ad  ludum  damnati^  who  mi^t  be 
liberated  after  a  certain  time.  But  afterwards,  also,  free-born  citi- 
lens,  induced  by  hire  or  by  inclination,  fought  on  the  arena,  some 
even  of  noble  birth,  Juvenal,  ii.  43.  viii.  191.  &c.  Liv.  xxviiL  2.  Sa* 
et.  Jier.  12.  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality^ 
Tacit.  Annul,  x.  v.  32.  Sue/.  Domit*  4  JuvctuiL  vL  254  £c  aod 
dwar&  (nam)  Stat.  SyL  V.  L  vi*  37. 
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Freemen  vfho  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esse  auctoratu 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  5.  and  their  hire,  mictoramentum^  Suet.  Tib.  7.  or 
gindkUonum^  Li  v.  xiiv.  31.  and  an  oath  was  administered  to  them, 
PiU  Arbiter.  117. 

Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  manner  of  fight- 
ing. Some  were  called  Skcu  roaKs,  whose  arms  were  an  helmet,  a 
shield,  and  a  swonl,  or  a  leaden  bullet,  [massa  plumbea,)  Isidor. 
XTiii.  55.  With  them  were  usually  matched  {commtHebdHlur  vel 
-eomponebanlur)  the  RETIARII.  A  combatant  of  this  kind  was  dress- 
ed in  a  short  tunic,  but  wore  nothing  on  his  head,  Sue/.  Calig.  30. 
Claud.  34.  Juvenal,  viii.  205.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three 
pointed  lance,  called  Tridens  or  fuscina^  and  in  his  right  a  net, 
(re  re,)  with  which  he  attempted  to  entangle  {irrelire)  his  adversary, 
by  castmg  it  over  his  head,  and  suddenly  drawing  it  together,  and 
tlien  with  his  trident  he  usually  slew  him.  But  if  he  missed  his  aim, 
either  by  throwing  his  net  too  short,  or  too  far,  he  instantly  betook 
himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  net  for  a  second 
cast ;  while  his  antagonist  as  quickly  pursued,  (whence  the  name 
Secutor,)  to  prevent  his  design  by  despatching  him. 

Some  gladiators  were  called  Mirmillonbs,  (a  ftAfpuifo;,  piscis)  be- 
cause  they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  helmet ;  hence  a 
Retiarius^  when  engaged  with  one  of  them,  said,  ''  I  do  not  aim  at 
you,  I  throw  at  your  fish,"  (Non  te  peto,  piscem  peto:  Qdid  mb 
rcGis,  Galle?)  Ftslus.  The  Mirmillo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul, 
with  a  buckfer  {parma  vel  pella)  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass, 
{skA  vel  harpe^  i.  e.  gladio  incurvo  et  falcato,)  and  was  usually 
matched  with  a  Thracian,  (Threx  vel  Thrax,  i,  e.  Threcidicis  ar-^ 
mis  omatm,)  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  6.  Liv.  xli.  20.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  44. 
Suet.  Cal.  32.  Juvenal,  viii.  201.  Auson.  in  Monosyll.  102.  Quis 
Myrmiltoni  componitur  aqnitnanns  ?  Threx.  •  . 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samnites,  Liv, 
ix.  40.  Cic.  Sext.  64.  and  also  Hoplomachi,  Suet.  Calig.  35.  Some 
Dimachari^  because  they  fought  with  two  swords  ;  and  others  Lo- 
miearii;  because  they  used  a  noose  to  entangle  their  adversaries, 
isidor.  xviii.  56. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots  (ex  es* 
stdis^  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called  Essbdarh, 
Cf>.  Fam.  vii.  6.  Suet.  Cal.  35.  Cas.  de  B.  G.  v.  24.  and  also  from 
on  horseback,  with,  what  was  curious,  their  eyes  shut,  (dausis  ocU' 
Hs^)  who  were  called  Andabava,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  10.  Hence  AndU' 
batumm  more  pngnare^  to  fight  in  the  dark  or  blindfold,  Hyeronym. 

Gladiators  who  were  substituted  {supponebantur)  m  place  of  those 
who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  Soppomtith,  or  Suh- 
WTiTii,  Martial,  v,  25.  8.  Those  who  were  asked  by  the  people, 
from  the  Emperor,  v>n  account  of  their  dexterity  and  skill  in  fight* 
ing,  were  called  Postulatith  ;  Such  were  maintained  at  the  Em« 
mror^s  private  charge,  and  hence  called  Fiscales  or  Ctzsarianu 
Those  who  were  prrxluc^  and  fought  in  the  ordinary  manner,  were 
called  OaiKaiARii,  Sittt.  Jlug.  44.  Domit.  4. 

W}iea  a  juimbor  fought  tog/stbor,  Isregalwh  icmerc  ac  mc  aru^y 
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and  not  in  pairs,  they  were  tailed  CATERVARn»  Sutt.  Avg.  45.  OoL 
30.  Those  produced  at  mid-day,  who  were  generally  untraioedy 
were  called  Meridum,  Stntc.  Epi»L  7.  Suet,  Claud.  34. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor)  some  time 
'before  announced  the  show,  {munus  edicebal^  Senec.  Ep.  117.o«<<i»- 
dehat.  pronunciabat,  proponetcU^  ^c.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8.  ix.  9.  Suet* 
Jul.  26.  Tit  8.)  by  an  advertisement  or  bill  pasted  up  in  poblicy 
{per  lihellurn  pubtici  affixumy)  in  which  he  mentioned  the  number 
and  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  gladiators.  Sometiaiefl 
these  things  seem  to  have  been  represented  in  a  picture,  lhr€U. 
Sat.  ii,  7.  95.  Plin.  xxxv.  7.  s.  33. 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  the  funeral  pile,  oftea  in 
the  Forunh  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures^  C»r« 
Ff rr.  i.  22.  but  usually  in  an  amphitheatre,  so  called  because  it  w«s 
seated  all  round,  like  two  theatres  joined,  Plin,  xxxvi.  14. 16.  du*  . 

*  AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made  of 
wood^  The  first  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  Statilius.Taunis 
at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  Suet,  Aug,  29.  which  seems  likewise  to 
have  been  partly  of  wood.  The  largest  amphitheatre  was  begun  by 
Vespasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  now  called  Colisjkum,  fiom 
the  Colossus  or  large  statue  of  Nero  which  stocnl  near  it.  It  wasxif 
an  oval  form,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators.  Its 
ruias  still  remain.  The  place  where  the  gladiators  fought  was  call- 
ed Arena,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or  saw-dust,^ to  prevent 
the  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood  ;  and  the  p»* 
sons  who  fought,  Arenarii,  But  arena  is  also  put  for  the  vriiple  am- 
phitheatre,  or  the  show,  Juvenal,  iii.  34.  also  for  the  seat  of  war ;  Pn- 
ma  chilis  arena  Italia  fuil,  Flor.  iii. '20.  21.  i v.  2.  thus  Luean.  n. 
63.  or  for  one's  peculiar  province,  Plin.  Ep,  vi.  12.  So  Cavsa, 
for  a  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  Suet,  Aug,  44.  Claud.  21.  Cic.  Am€. 
34.  Plant.  Arnph.  prol.  65.  Consessus  cavea,  the  spectators,  yityf* 
Mn,  V.  340.  But  cavca  properly  signifies  a  place  where  wild 
beasts  were  confined.  Suet.  Cal.  27.  Horat,  Art,  P.  473.  MarliaL 
ix.  90.  Plin.  xxxvi.  5. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  Podium,  where  the  aemtoiv 
sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations ;  and  where  also  waathe 
p^ac^  of  the  emperor,  (Suguestus,  vel  -r/m,)  elevated  like  a  pulpil 
or  tribunal.  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Plin.  Paneg.  51.  and  covered  with  a  car 
nopy  like  a  pavilion,  (Cubiculum  velpapilio.  Suet.  Ner.  ISL)  Kke- 

*  There  aro  Ampbitbenlres  slill  standing,  in  vnrioiis  di'grees  of  pi^rfection,  M  M* 
veral  other  places  besides  Hnne.  At  Hula  in  !sfra,  nt  Nitmts.  at  Ar/u.  Borietmx, 
and  particularly  at  Verona,  That  at  Puttt  consists  of  two  rows  of  7V«etii  plHari, 
one  over  the  otiii'r,  and  is  very  entire :  the  lower  having  pedestnls,  which  U  eitm» 
ordinary ;  this  order  hnvinx  scarite  ever  more  than  has  s  to  support  the  pillars.  TImI 
wX  Vtfffna  is  in  the  beil  preservation  :  for  though  most  of  the  large  and  hest  stones  of 
the  <fut»ide  are  picked  out,  yet  the  great  vault,  on  which  the  rows  of  the  seals  SiPt 
laid,  is  entire,  as  are  the  rows,  which  are  H  in  number.  Each  row  is  tj  foOl  hiskk 
and  as  much  in  breadth,  so  that  a  man  Mis  conveniently  in  thero,  and  Hllowiiigfor  a 
teat  a  foot  and  a  half^  the  whole  will  hold  2^.it00  perscins. 

Mr.  Bqf'huA,  Vol.  i.  p.  215.  mentions  an  Amphitheatre  at  SgNieu§,ih9k  Iheatrt^^ 
which  is  so  entire,  that  the  gradRui  for  seaU  still  reaiain;  hut  at  ia  mmII  ia  mn^l* 
itfiiviUi^aM'otherr.'  "  .    - -^    .        -',.'- ^     •      '''^  "* 
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\^8e  of  the  persons  who  exhibited  the  games,  (Edt/ori^  Tribunate) 
and  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Aug.  44. 

•  The  Podiiun  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  arena, 
and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  it ;  secured 
with  a  breast-work  or  patapet  {lonc(^)  against  the  irruption  of  wild 
beasts.  'Asa  further  defence,  the  arena  was  surrounded  with  an 
iron  ratling,  {ferreis  clathrls^)  and  a  canal,  {euripo,)  Plin.  viii.  7« 

The  Equites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators.  The  seats 
{gradm  vel  stdilia^  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions,  [pulviUisy) 
Jovenal.  iii.  152,  first  used  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  Dio.  lix.  7.  The 
rest  of  the  people  sat  behind  on  the  bare  stone,  and  their  seats  were 
called  PopuLARiA,  Suet.  Claud.  25.  Dom.  4.  The  entrance  to  these 
seats  were  called  Vojuitoria  ;  the  passages  {viae)  by  which  they  as- 
cended to  the  seats  were  called  Svaia  or  Scaloria^  and  the  seats  be- 
tween the  two  passages  were,  from  their  form,  called  Cuneus^  a 
wedge,  Juvenal,  v'u' 61.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  For,  like  the  section  of  a 
circle,  this  space  gradually  widened  from  the  arena  to  the  top. 
Hence  Cuneia  innotuit  res  omnibus^  to  all  the  spectators,  Phadr.  v. 

7;35. 

fik>roet]me8  a  particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  certain  per- 
sons by  way  of  honour,  Cic.  PhiL  ix.  7.  and  the  Editor  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat  to  any  person  he  in- 
clined, Ctc.  Att,  ii.  1. 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Designatores,  or  Dissigna^ 
tares,  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every  one  his  proper 
place,  Plaut.  PiBnul.  prolong.  19.  Cic' At t.  ix.  3.  as  undertakers  did 
at  funerals,  Horat.  Epist.  i.  7.  6.  and  when  they  removed  any  one 
from  his  place,  they  were  said  eum  excitare  vel  suscitare.  Martial, 
iii:  95.  ▼.  14.  vi.  9.  The  Designatores  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  the  same  with  what  were  called  Locarii,  {quia  sedes  vel  spec-  . 
taeula  locabant.)  But  these,  according  to  others,  jproperly  were 
poor  people,  who  came  early  and  took  possession  ot  a  seat,  which 
they  afterwards  parted  with  to  some  rich  person  who  came  late,  for 
hire.  Martial,  v.  25. 

Anciently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators,  without 
the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were,  Valer.  Max.  vi. 
3.  12,  But  afterwards  this  restriction  was  removed.  Augustus  as- 
signed  them  a  particular  place  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  amphithea- 
tre. Suet.  Aug.  44.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  7.  3. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes, .  from  which  the 
spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes,  {croco  diluto  aut  aliis 
frbgrantibns  liquoribns,)  Martial,  v.  26.  &  de  spect.  3.  issuing  fron^ 
certain  figures  (signa,)  Lucan.  ix.  808.  and  in  rain  or  excessive 
heat,  there  were  coverings  {vela  vel  velaria)  to  draw  over  them,. 
Jvoenal.  iv.  122.  For  which  purpose  there  were  holes  in  the  top 
of  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles  were  fixed  to  support  them.  But 
when  the  wind  did  not  permit  these  coverings  to  be  spread,  they 
us6d  t»road-brimmed  hats  or  caps  {causia  vel  pilei)  and  umbrella^ 
Dio.  lix.  7.  Martial,  xiv.  27.  28. 

By  secret  springs,  certain  wooden  machines,  called  PEQttATA,vel 
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•mff,  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance  spontaneously,  aadf 
elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  enlarged,  at  pleasure,  MarHttii 
Sped.  ii.  16.  viii.  33.  Senec.  Ephi.  88.  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Gladiators 
were  sometimes  set  on  them,  hence  called  Pegmares^  Suet.  Cal.  96. ' 
and  boys  {et  pueros  inde  ad  velaria  raptos^)  Juvenal,  iv.  123.  Bui' 
pegmata  is  put  by  Cicero  for  the  shelves,  {pro  loculis)  in  which  books  ^ 
were  kept,  M.  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  Si*oi«iARii7ii,to  whidi 
those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  dragged  by  a  hook, 
(unco  trahebantur^)  Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Senec.  Epist.  93.  l^amprid.  tn 
Commod.  fin. 

On  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along  the 
arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs,  {pana  in- 
fer ne  componebanlvr  vel  comparabantur^)  Horat.  8at.  I.  vii.  20l  and 
their  swords  were  examined  [explorabantut)  by  the  exhibitor  of  the 
games,  Suet.  Tit.  9. 

.  The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  {praludeniea  vel  prolu^ 
denies^  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,  flourishing  (ven- 
iilanies)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Cic,  de  OraU  ii.  78.  Sfitec: 
Ep.  117.  Ovid,  de  Art.  Jim.  iii.  515.  589.  Then  upon  a  «gr^ 
given  with  a  trumpet,  {sonabant  ferhli  clangore  iubm,)  they  laid  aside 
these,  {arrna  lusoria,  vedea  \Glgladios  hebetea  ponebant  v.  abjiciebanl^^ 
and  assumed  their  proper  arms  {arma  pvgnatoria  vel  dtcretona,  u 
e.  gladios  acutos  aumebant,)  Quinctilian.  10.  5.  20  ;  &  Suet.  Cal.  * 
54.  They  adjusted  themselves  {seadpvgnam  componebant^  Gell. 
vii.  3.)  with  great  care,  and  stood  in  a  particular  posture,  (m  s/o/uvet  ' 
gradu  stabantf)  Plant.  Mil.  iv.  9.  12.  Hence  moveri,  dejici^  vel  d«- 
iurhari  de  atalumentia  ;  depelli,  dejici^  vel  demoveri  gradu^  &c.  Cic. 
Off.  i.  23.  Jltt.  xvi.  15.  Nep.  Themiat.  5.  Liv.  vi.  32.  Then  they 
pushed  atone  another  (petebant)  and  repeated  the  thrust  {repetebanf;^ 
Suet.  Cal.  58.  They  not  only  pushed  with  the  point,  ( j.unctim^)  but 
also  struck  with  the  edge,  {caaim.)  It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or 
avoid  (carcrf,  propulaare^  exire,  ^ff^g^re^  excedere^  eludere,)  direct 
thrusts,  {wtua  adveraoa^  et  rectaa  ac  aimpticea  manua^)  than  oack  or 
side  strokes,  {manua  vel  petitionea  averaaa  tectaaquij)  Quinctilian.  v«  « 
13.  54.  ix.  1.  20.  Virg.  ix.  439.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.  They  therefoie 
took  particular  care  to  defend  their  side,  {latua  tegere ;)  hence taiert\ 
tecto  abacedere,  to  get  off  safe,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  5.  Per  alterius  /»- 
iuaptti^  Cic.  Vat.  5.  Latua  apertum  vel  nudum  dare^<o  expose  one^s 
self  to  danger.  Tihull.  i.  4.  46.  Some  gladiators  had  the  faculty  of 
not  winking.  Two  such  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  were 
on  that  account  invincible,  Plin.  xi.  37.  a.  54.  Senec.  de  Jr.  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed,  Habet^ 
■c.  vulnua^ye]  hoc  habet,  he  has  got  it.  The  gladiator  lowered  (aub^ 
mittebat)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  being  vanquished ;  but  his  fate  de*  , 
pended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  who,  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  pressed  down  their  thumbs,  (po//?ccmj9rifm€6an<,)  Horat*  Ep. 
i.  18.  66.  if  to  be  slain,  they  turned  up  their  thumbs,  {pollictm  ver^ 
tebantf  Juvenal,  iii.  36.  (hence  laudare  utroque  pollicey  i.  e.  talde^ 
Horat  Ep.  i.  18. 66.  Plin.  28. 2.  a.  5.)  and  ordered  him  to  receive 
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<he  sword  (fernm  rtdpere,)  which  gladiators  usuaKy  submitted  t^ 
with  amazing  fortitude,  Ctc.  Stxi.  37.  Txisc.  ii.  17.  MU.  34.  Sefur. 
Ep.  7*  &  177.  cfe  7Vanft£»/.  Animi^  c.  II.  Con&t,  Sap,  16.  Some* 
times  a  gladiator  was  rescued  by  the  entrance  of  the  emperor,  Ovid. 
dt  Pont  ii.  8.  53.  or  fey  the  will  of  the  Editor, 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm,  MartiaL  de  SptcU 
32.  Hence  plurimarum  pabnamm  gladiator^  who  had  frequently 
'Conquered ;  Cic.  Rose.  Am,  6.  Alias  suas  palmas  cognoscet,  i.  e« 
atdes^  ibid.  30.  Palma  Umniscata^  a  palm  crown,  with  ribands 
{kmnisci)  of  different  colours  hanging  frbm  it,  ibid.  35.  Festus.  Sex* 
ta  palma  urhana  etiam  in  Gladiatore  difficilis,  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  .5. — mo- 
ney, Suet.  Claud.  21.  Juvenal,  vii.  ult.  and  a  rod  or  wooden  sword, 
{rudis,)  as  a  sign  of  their  being  discharged  from  fighting ;  virfaich  was 
granted  by  the  Editor^  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladia<> 
tor*  or  even  to  a  novice  for  some  uncommon  act  of  courage.  Tho^^e 
who  received  it  {rude  donati)  were  called  IIudiarii,  and  fixed  their 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  Horat  Ep.  i.  1.  Ovid.  Trisi.  iy.  8. 
24  But  they  were  afterwards  sometimes  induced  bjrgreat  hire 
{^ngtnte  auctoramento)  again  to  engage.  Suet.  Tib.  7.  Those  who 
were  dismissed  on  account  of  age  or  weakness,  were  said  delusisse^ 
Plin.  xxxvi.  27. 

The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by  betting  (sponsion 
nSms)  on  the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  Circus,  Suet.  Tib.  8.  Do- 
mit.  10.  Martial,  ix.  68. 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an  exhibit 
tioQ  of  gladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finished  ;  but  then, 
fcr  the  first  time,  they  were  dismissed  to  take  dinner,  Dio.  xxxvii. 
46.  which  custom  was  afterwards  observed  at  all  the  spectacles  ex- 
hibited by  the  emperors,  ibid,  et  Suet.  Horace  calls  intermission^ 
S'veQ  to  gladiators  in  the  time  of  fighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  combat, 
iLUDiA,  'Orum,  Ep.  i.  19.  47.  Sc  Scholiast,  in  loc 

*  Shows  of  gladiators,  {crtienta  spectacida,)  were  prohibited   by 

*  The  shows  of  gladiators  will,  as  long  as  history  remains,  continue  to  ht  consi* 
^lere.d  as  a  most  harbarous,  crael,  and  inhuman  practice;  and  disgmcefal  to  those  who 
eoeouraged  or  permitted  it.  The  diversion,  as  it  was  calledf  w|ls  borrowed  from  the 
Asiaties ;  and  that  it  was  practised  ander  those  monsters  of  cruelty,  Nero  and  Domi- 
lum,  is  no  matter  of  wonder ;  but  that  it  shouid  have  been  pursued  both  in  the  EoH 
imd  Westf  even  after  the  prohibition  of  the  Christian  Emperon,  discovers  such  depUi 
of  depravity,  as  would  appear  incredible,  were  ijot  the  truth  of  it  supported  by  indis- 
potable  facts.  Though  Honorius,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  had  prphibited  thes^ 
shows  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  TeUmaehus,  who,  on  his  return  from  the  East 
to  Rome,  at  the  time  of  one  of  these  spectacles,  had  gone  down  into  tl^e  ^rtna,  and 
used  all  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  continuing  thefr  coppbats;  and 
who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  enraged  spectators,  (or  his  humane  interference :  vet 
the  detestable  practice  was  not  entirely  abolished  in  the  West  before  Theodorie,  king 
of  the  Oslrogoihs. 

The  gladiators,  about  the  ^ear  of  the  city  680,  njider  the  conduct  of  Spartacut,  Cri- 
WW,  ana  Oenomoais,  maintamed  for  a  short  time  a  war  against  tbe  Roman  people. 
These  men  having  escaped,  with  other  gladiators,  to  the  number  of  74,  out  of  the 
place  where  they  had  been  kept  at  Capua,  gathered  together  a  body  of  slaves,  put 
themselves  at  their  head,  rendered  themselves  roasters  of  all  Campania,  and  gained 
seveml  victories  over  the  Roman  Pnetors.  They  were  at  length  defeated  In  the  year 
IfjSf,  i^t  the  extremity  of  Italy ;  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pass  over  into  SieiTy.  E, 
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Congtaiitine,  Cod.  xi.  43.  but  not  entirely  suppressed  til)  the  \ 
of  Honoriufl,  Prudent,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  IL  21. 

III.   DRJlMATlC  EjrrERTAlKMENTS. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  or  stage-plays  {ludi  scenici^)  were  fint 
introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a  pestilence,  to  appease  Ifae  di- 
vine wrath,  A.  U.  391.  Ltr.  vii.  2.  Before  that  time  there  had  only 
been  the  games  of  the  Circus.  They  were  called  LUDI  SCENICl, 
because  they  were  first  acted  in  a  shade,  (<rxia,  ^tmhra^)  formed  fay 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  i.  105.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  i.  164.  or  in  a  tent,  (0^f}vii,  tabemaculum :)  Hence  after- 
wanis  the  front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  actors  stood,  was  called 
ScENA,  and  the  actors  SCENICl,  Suet.  Tib.  34.  Cic.  Plane.  IL 
Verr.  iii.  79.  or  Scenici  Artifices,  Suet.  Cms.  84. 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria  ;  whence  playera  (/m- 
diottejr)  were  called  HisfaioNEs,  from  a  Tuscan  word,  hisUr^i.  ^ 
ludio  ;  for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  country,  liv.  viu  I2L 

These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute,  (ad  tUnan" 
itu  modos^)  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action.  They  did  imI 
qpeak,  because  the  Romans  did  not  understand  their  language,  t&idL 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festivals,  Es- 
pecially at  harvest-home,  throwing  out  raillery  against  one  anolber 
in  unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to  the  sense.  Th^e  ver* 
aes  were  called  Versus  ^scenmni,  from  Fescennia,  or  -non,  a  cil^ 
of  Etruria,  Horat.  Epist.  II.  i.  145. 

Afterwards,  by  trequent  use,  the  entertainment  waa  improved, 
{s(BpiuB*u8urj}anJo  res  excitata  est^)  and  a  new  kind  of  dramatic  ccnu- 
ixwition  was  contrived,  called  SATYRiE  or  Saturje,  Smiiret^  be* 
cause  they  were  filled  with  various  matter,  and  written  in  various 
kinds  of  verse,  in  allusion  to  what  was  called  Lanx  Satura',  a  pkt^ 
ter  or  chai^r  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yoarfy 
oflfered  to  the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  Primitice^  or  first  gather^ 
ings  of  the  season.  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulenceof 
the  Satyrs. 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable  gcs* 
tures,  accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing.  They  had  ev«ry 
thin^  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  without  thdr<)b» 
scenity.  They  contained  much  ridicule  and  smart  repartee ;  whence 
those  poems  afterwards  written  to  expose  vice  got  the  name  of  aa* 
tires ;  as,  the  satires  of  Horace,  of  Juvenal,  and  of  Persius. 

It  vnis  UVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  freed-man  of  M.  Livins  fihh 
linator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who,  giving  up  satires,  {absiUu- 
rw,  i.  e,  saturis  re/tc/w,)  first  ventured  to  write  a  regular  play,  (ar- 
gumentofabulam  serere,)  A.  U.  512,  some  say,  514 ;  the  year  before 
Ennius  was  born,  Cic.  Brut.  18.  above  160  years  after  the  death  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of  Me- 
nander,  Gell.  xvii,  21. 

He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  all  then  wei^*«-Be* 
ing  obb'ged  by  the  audience  frequently  to  repeat  the  same  parts  Mi 
thus  becoming  hoarse,  (quum  vocem  obtudisset^)  he  asked  permiaaioB 
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to  employ  a  boy  tosiog  to  the  flate,  whilst  he  acted  what  was  nmg 
{eanticitm  agehat^)  which  he  did  with  the  greater  animation,  as  he 
was  not  hindered  by  using  his  voice.  Hence  actors  used  always  to 
have  a  person  at  hand  to  sing  to  them,  and  the  colloquial  parts  {dU 
V€rtiia)  only  was  left  them  to  repeat,  Liv.  vii.  2.  It  appears  there 
was  conunonly  a  song  at  the  end  of  every  act,  Plaut,  Pseud,  ii.  ulL 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from  the  model 
of  the  Greeks,  by  Njevius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  Cacilius,  Terence, 
ApRAjfius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &C. 

.  After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art,  {Indus  in  artem 
pmdatim  xerterat,)  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regular  plays  to  be  act* 
ed  by  professed  players,  reserved  to  themselves  the  acting  of  ludi- 
crous pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with  much  ribaldry  and  buffoon- 
ery, called  EXODIA,  Juvenal,  iii.  175.  vi.  71.  Suet.  Tib.  45.  Domit. 
IQ.  because  they  were  usually  introduced  after  the  play,  (when  the 
players  and  musicians  had  left  the  stage,) 'to  remove  the  painful  im- 
pressions of  tragic  scenes,  Scholifut.  in  Juvenal,  iii.  175.  or  Fabec- 
L*  Atellana,  Liv.  vii.  2.  or,  Ludi  Oscr,  Cic,  Fam.  vii.  1.  Ludi- 
oauM  OscuM,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  14.  from  Atella^  a  town  of  the  Osd 
io  Gampania,  where  they  were  first  invented  and  very  much  used* 

The  actors  of  these  farces  (Aiellani  vel  Aullanarvm  adores^)  re- 
triaed  the  rights  of  citizens,  {non  tribu  moti  sunQ  and  might  serve  ia 
the  army,  which  was  not  the  case  with  common  actors,  who  were 
not  respected  among  the  Romans,  as  among  the  Greeks,  but  were 
held  infamous,  Ulpian.  I.  2.  §  5.  D.  de  his  qui  not.  infam. — Jfep, 
Prafat.  Suet.  Tib.  35. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were  chiefly  of 
thcee  kinds,  Comedy^  Tragedy,  and  Pantomimes. 

K  Gomedy,  (COMCEDIA,  quasi  xwfAtjf  w3>j,  the  song  of  the  village,) 
was  a  representation  of  common  life,  [quotidiana  vit<z  speculum,) 
written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with  a  happy  issue.  The  de* 
sign  of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  folly  to  ridicule. 

CoRiedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle,  and 
new.  In  the  first,  real  characters  and  names  were  represented ;  in 
the  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names  ;  and  in  the  third, 
balh  fictitious  characters  and  names.  Eupdlis,  Cratinus,  and  Aris^ 
tophUnes  excelled  in  old  comedy,  and  Menander  in  the  new,  /fo- 
rat  Sai.  i.  4.  Epist.  ii.  1.  57.  Quinctilian.  x.  1.  Nothing  was  ever 
known  at  Rome  but  the  new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Naevius,  Afranius,  Plautus,  Csecilius, 
wid  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from  MENANDER, 
who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  comedies  that  ever  existed,  Qmnc" 
^i&m.  X.  1.  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  now  remain. 
We  may,  however,  judge  of  his  excellence  from  Terence,  his  princi- 
pal imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the  charac* 
ter  and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage.  Thus  come* 
diaa  were  called  Tooatje,  in  which  the  characters  and  dress  were 
Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga,  Juvenal,  i.  3.  Herat  Art.  Poet  288. 
90€^rmen  iogatum,  a  poem  about  Roman  affairs,  Stat.  SUv.  u.  7.  53- 
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Prjktkxtatjk  vel  PraUxta,  when  magistrates  and  penons  ofddgait 
ty  were  introduced  ;  but  some  take  ^ese  for  tragedies,  ibid.  Tm«^ 
BCATJE,  when  generals  and  officers  were  introduced,  Suet  Ctr0mvm. 
Ql.  Tabern  ARLs,  when  the  characters  were  of  low  rank,  HoratiAwtj 
Poet.  225.  PALLiATJEyWhen  the  characters  Were  Grecian,  {nunpaUif 
urn,  the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  Motoric,  when  there  were  a  great  manj 
striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  passionate  expressions.  Sta^ 
TARiA,  when  there  was  not  much  bustle  or  stir^  and  little  or  oothiiig 
to  agitate  the  passions ;  and  Mixtjb,  when  some  parts  were  jremlii 
and  quiet,  and  others  the  contrary,  TcrenL  Heard.  proL  36.  jDoMtf. 
in  Terent.  Cic.  Brut,  116.  The  representations  of  the  Atellam  wen 
called  Comadia  Atellawzi 
'    The  actors  of  Comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe,  called  Soccusl 

Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docert  vol  facert  fahuktnf 
if  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  stare j  stare  redo  talo^  plactre,  dbe.  if 
net,-  caderti  exifri,  exsibilarii  &c. 

If.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  some  one  serious  and  iflON 
pertant  action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  introduced,  as  he* 
roes,  kings,  &c^  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and  generally  with  «■ 
unhappy  issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy  was  to  excite  the  pes^ 
sions,  chiefly  pity  and  horror ;  to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  and  m 
abhorrence  of  vice,  Cic,  de  Orat.  i.  51.  It  had  its  name,  aoeeitE- 
ing  to  Horace,  from  cfa^o^r,  a  goat,  and  ^rt,  a  song  ;  because  a  goat 
was  the  prize  of  tlie  person  who  produced  the  best  poem,  or  was  the 
best  actor,  de  Art.  Poet.  220.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  £c/.}ii.33^ 
according  to  others,  because  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  fealivdl 
of  Bacchus  after  vintage,  to  whom  ngoat  was  then  sacrificed,  as  be- 
ing the  destroyer  of  the  vines ;  and  therefore  it  was  called,  i-^t^aKm^ 
thegoaCs  song.  {Primi  ludi  iheatrales  ex  Liberalihus  nati  swui^ 
from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  ii.  381.) 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  tragedy,  about  r>36  years  before  Christ.  He  went  about  with  his 
actors  from  village  to  village^  in  a  cart,  on  which  a  temporary  stage 
was  erected,  where  they  played  and  sang,  having  their  faces  be- 
smeared with  the  leesof  wine^  (perunctiftecibus  ora,)  HoraU  de  Art 
Poet.  275i  whence,  according  to  some,  the  name  of  Tragedy,  (fixBi 
rgu^i  -u/of,  new  wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and  ^o^,  a  sing* 
er ;  hence  rgvyt^,  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  threw  out  sooft 
and  raillery  against  people.) 

.Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great  enemy  to 
his  dramatic  representations^  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  iEschylus,  who  erected  a  permanent 
stage,  {modicis  instravit  pulpita,  lignis,)  and  tvas  the  inventor  of  Ae 
mask,  {personaii  of  the  long  flowing  robe,  {pidla,  stola^  vel  synm^ 
and  of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin,  {cothurnus  j^  which  tragedians 
wore ;  tvtence  these  words  are  put  for  a  tragic  style,  or  for  trapedy 
itselC  Virg.  Ed.  viii.  10.  Juvenal  viii.  229.  xv.  30.  Martial.  iiL  flft 
iv*  49.  V.  5.  viii.  3.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  12.  as  soccus  is  put  for  a  cxh 
iMedy  or  familiar  style,  Id.  Epist.  ii.  174.  jiri.  Poet.  80.  90.    M^ 
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llMarfiu  m  toihumos  assurgit^  rue  contra  iragadia  $octo  mgredihir,) 
Quiiictjltan,  x.  2.  22. 

r  Aithe  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always  wore 
under  the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering,  (SoblioAculum  vel  Sublioaa 
imrtcundia  causA;)  Cici  Off.  i.  35.  JuvenaL  vi.  60.  Martial  iii.  87. 
'  After  iEschylus,  followed  Sopbocles  and  Euripides,  who  brought 
traeedy  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  their  time  comedy  began  fost 
t»  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition  from  tragedy ;  but  at 
Rome  comedy  was  long  cultivated,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
compose  tragedies.  Nor  have  we  any  Roman  tragedies  extant,  ex- 
cept a  few  which  bear  the  name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  i-emains  of  tho 
works  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius^  Accius,  6cc,  but  a  few  fragments. 

Every  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was  divided  in- 
to five  acts,  Horai.  ArU  Poet.  189.  the  subdivision  into  scenes  is 
thought  to  be  a  modern  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy  were  introduced  a  number  of  sing^ 
er«  called  the  CHORUS,  Horat.  dt  Art.  Poet.  193.  who  indeed  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage.  The  chief  of  them» 
wiio  spoke  for  the  rest,  was  called  Choragus  or  Coryptutus.  Bat 
QuoRAGus  is  usually  put  for  the  person  who  furnished  the  dresses, 
and  took  care  of  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  Plaut.  Pers.  i.  3.  79. 
Tfinumm.  iv.  2.  16.  Suet.  A%ig.  70.  and  choragium  for  the  appara* 
tiis  itself,  (instrumentum  scenarum,  Fest.)  Plaut.  Capt.  prol.  6LPlin. 
xsxvi.  15»  cheragia  for  choragi,  Vitruv.  v.  9.  hence  falscs  chortgium 
gloria^  comparetur,  their  dress  may  be  compared  to  false  glory,  Cte^ 
ad  Htrmn,  iv.  50. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we  see  from 
Amtophanes ;  but  when  its  excessive  licence  was  suppressed  by  law, 
the  Chorus  likewise  was  silenced,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  283.  A  Cho* 
ragus  appears  and  makes  a  speech,  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1. 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  first  vra« 
small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  202.  but  after^ 
wards  it  was  bound  with  brass,  had  m6re  notes  and  a  louder  sound* 

Some  flutes  were  double,  of  various  forms.  Those  most  frequent^ 
ly  mentioned,  are  the  Ttbice  dextrm  and  sinistra,  pares  and  impareSf 
which  have  occasioned  much  disputation  among  critics,  and  still  ap- 
pear not  to  be  sufiiciently  ascertained.  The  most  probable  opinion 
is,  that  the  double  flute  consisted  of  two  tubes,  which  were  so  joined 
together  as  to  have  but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown  at  once. 
That  which  the  musician  played  on  with  his  right  hand  was  called 
tUfia  dextrOf  the  right  handed  flute  ;  with  his  left^  tibia  sinistra^  the 
M^handed  flute.  The  latter  had  but  few  holes,  and  sounded  a  deep 
serious  bass ;  the  other  had  more  holes,  and  a  sharper  and  more 
Kyely  tone.  Plin.  16.  36.  s.  66.  Varr.  R.  R.  1.  2.  15.  When  two 
light  or  left-handed  flutes  were  joined  together,  they  were  called  h'-' 
^  pares  dextrcs,  or  tibia  pares  sinistra.  The  flutes  of  different  sorts 
wtre  called  tUnas  impares,  or  tibim  dextra  et  sinistral.  The  right- 
handed  iitttes  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  the  Lvdian 
flutes,  {Ubia  Lydia,)  and  the  left-handed  with  the  Tyrian  flutes, 
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(7tti<9  Tyri^  or  &rrane<  Tel  Serrano.)  Hence  Y'lrgi^  B^orem  d0 
tibia  cantum^  i.  e.  bisonum,  imparem,  JEn.  ix.  618.  Sometimes  1M 
flute  was  crooked,  Firg,  Mn.  vii.  737.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  532.  and  istimi 
called  Tibia  Phrygia  or  cornu.  Id.  de  Pont  I.  i.  39.  Fast.  iv.  181.  ^  ' 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb  show,  ia 
which  the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name  with  their  per* 
formances,  {Mimi  vel  Pantomini^)  expressed  every  thing  by  their 
dftoeingand  gestures  without  speaking,  (loguacimanu^  hence  catled 
aiso  Chironomi^)  Juvenal,  xiii.  110.  vi.  63.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  515t 
Martial.  iiL  86.  Horat.  i.  18.  13.  ii.  2.  125.  Manil.  v.  474  ScKt. 
Ner.  54.  But  Pantomimi  is  always  put  for  the  actors,  who  were  like- 
wise called  PlanipedeSf  because  they  were  without  shoes,  (exco/ccofi,). 
Senoc.  Epist.  8.  QuinctiUan.  v.  11.  Juvenal,  viii.  191.  GelL  i.  11. 
They  wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wood  or  iron  sandals,  called  Sca- 
BiLLA  or  Scabdla^  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when  they  danced, 
Cw.  Cal.  27.  Sutt.  Cal.  54, 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Augustoi  v- 
for  before  his  time  the  Mimi  both  spoke  and  acted. 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted,  Cic.  Odi 
27.  Fcrr.  iiL  36.  Rahir.  Post.  12.  Phil,  ii,  27.  not  only  on  the 
stuge,  but  elsewhere,  Suet,  C<bs,  39.  .Yer.  4.  Otk.  3.  Calig.  45.  Aug. 
4&.  100.  Sen.  Ep.  80.  Juvenal,  viii.  108. 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances  or  far- 
cfi>  (mimogrilphi,)  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10.  6.  GelL  xvil  14 
The  most  famous  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were  Pylades, 
and  Bathyllus,  the  favourite  of  Maecenas,  Tadt.  AnnaL  i.  54.  He 
is  called  by  the  Scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  123.  his  freedman,  {lihertua 
Mvcenatis  ;)  and  by  Juvenal,  molli^^  vi.  63.  Between  them  there- 
was  a  constant  emulation.  Pylades  being  once  reproved  by  Aogus- 
im  on  this  account,  replied,  '*  It  is  expedient  for  you,  that 
tho  attention  of  the  people  should  be  engaged  about  us.''  Fyladev- 
waa  the  great  favourite  of  the  public.  lie  was  once  banislied  by 
the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  but  soon,  after  restored,  Dio.  Uv. 
17.  Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  7.  The  factions  of  the  different  players,  &- 
nu.  Ep.  4n.  Nat.  Q.  vii.  22.  Petron.  5.  sometimes  carried  their 
discords  to  such  a*  length,  that  they  termmated  in  bloodshed,  Snet. 
m.  37, 

The  Romans  had  rope  dancers  (Funambuli,  Schomobdtcs  vet  JfeU' 
robdtcs)  who  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  play,  Tfer.  Hec 
Prol.  4.  34.  JuvenuL  iii.  77.  and  persons  who  seemed  to  fly  in  the 
air,  (Pbtauristjs,)  who  darted  (jaciabant  vel  excutiebant)  their  bo*' 
dies  from  a  machine  called  Petaurum,  vel  -us^  Festus.  Juvenal,  xtv. 
265.  Manil.  iii.  438.  Martial,  ii.  86 ;  also  interludes  or  musical  en^ 
teitainments,  called  Embolia,  Cic.  Sext.  54.  or  acroauata  ;  but  thi9 
last  word  is  usually  put  for  the  actors,  musicians,  or  repeaters  them- 
selves, who  were  also  employed  at  private  entertainments,  (Xc.  ibid. 
Vwr.  iv.  22.  Arch.  9.  Suet.  Jug.  74.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4  J^ep.  Ait.  14. 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likevrise  by  the  people'  calKHig 
out  for  various  shows  to  be  exhibited ;  as,  the  representation  of  bat- 
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diM»  liianiiphal  proceMboB,  gladi&tors,  yncommon  aniiDBk,  aod  inid 
beasts,  &c.  The  noise  which  the  people  made  on  the  occasionii  is 
eompared  by  Horace  to  the  raging  of  the  sea,  Epi$t.  II.  i.  185.  ^. 
In  like  manner,  their  approbation,  (plausus^)  and  disapprobation,  (n- 
bihiSf  strepittis,  fremitus^  clamor  tonitruxtm^  Cic.  Fam*  viii.  2.  /ishda 
juuUmtia^  Alt  16.)  which  at  all  times  were  so  much  regaFded*  dc. 
Pis.  27.    Stxt.  54.  55.  56.  &c.    Horat.  Od.  i-  30.  ii.  17. 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  part  of  a  play,  were  called  Jtcfftru 
primarumpartium ;  the  second,  secundarum  pariitim  ;  the  third,  terU' 
arum^  &c    Ter.  Phorm.  proL  28.  Cic.  in  Ca)cil.  15.  &  Ascon.  in  loc. 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed,  as  they  performed  thair 
parts,  or  pleased  or  dii^leased  the  spectators,  Quinciilian.  vu  1.  Ok. 
JRosc,  Com,  2.  Alt.  i.  3.  16.  When  the  play  was  ended,  an  actor  al- 
ways said,  Plaudite,  Terent.  4rc. 

Those  actors  who  were  most  approved,  received  crowns,  d&c  as 
at  other  games ;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers,  tied  roimd 
the  head  with  strings,  called  Struppi,  strophia^  v.  -»d/a,  Festus,  PUn. 
xxi.  1.  afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  brass  gilt,  {t  lamina  area  (e- 
wd  inaurata  aul  ituirgeniaia^)  called  Corolljc  or  corollaria ;  first 
made  by  Crassus  of  gold  and  silver,  Flin.  xxi.  2.  3.  Hence  CORO- 
UARIUM,  a  reward  given  to  players  over  and  above  their  just  tars, 
{additum  praior  quam  quod  aebitum  esi^)  Yarra  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv. 
36.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22.  Suet.  Aug.  45.  or 
any  thing  given  above  what  was  promised,  Cic.  Verr.  iiL  So.  Plin. 
isL  35.  s.  57.  The  Emperor  M.  Antonius  ordained  that  playats 
should  receive  from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces,  {aureij)  but  not  moi^ 
Capitolin.  11. 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited,  was 
called  THEATRUM,  a  theatre,  (a  ^soofMci,  video.)  In  ancient  times 
the  people  viewed  the  entertainments  standing  ;*  hence  itantesfot 
spectators,  Cic  Amic,  7.  and,  A.  U.  599,  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make  seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  cky, 
or  witlnn  a  mile  of  it.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was  build<^ 
ing,  was,  by  the  appointment  of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be  pidled 
down,  as  a  thing  hurtful  to  good  morals,  {nociturum  publids  moribnSf) 
Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.  Yaler.  Max.  iL  4.  3. 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected.  The 
most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  i£milius  Scaurus,  when  sdile,  which 
contained  80,000  persons,  and  was  adorned  with  amazing  magoifi- 
cence,  and  at  an  incredible  expense,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  8. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  C»sar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in  honour 
of  his  father,  {funebri  patris  mimere^)  made  two  laige  theatres  of 
wood,  adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended,  each,  on  hinges,  {cardih 
num  sir^ulorum  venatUi  suspenaa  libramerUo^  and  looking  opposite 
ways,  {inter  se  aveiraat)  so  that  the  scenes  should  not  disturb  each 
other  by  their  noise,  (ne  invicem  obstreperent ;)  in  both  of  which  iie 
acted  stage-plays  in  the  former  part  of  the  day  ;  then  having  sud> 
deniy  wteeled  them  round,  so  that  they  stood  over  against  one  mi« 
other,  and  thus  formed  an  amphitheatre,  he  exhibited  shows  of  Ra- 
diators in  the  afternoon,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 
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Pooip^y  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  his  second  < 
ship,  which  contained  40,000 ;  but  that  he  might  not  incur  the  ( 
madyersion  of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a  temple  to  YemMb 
Svet.  Claud.  21.  Terttdlian.  de  Sped.  10.  Plin.  viii.  7.  Dio.  wm. 
3S.  Tacit,  xiv.  19.  There  were  afterwards  several  theatres^  wd 
in  particular  those  of  Marcellus,  Dio.  xliii.  49.  and  of  Balbus,  ma^ 
thatof  Pompey,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  12.  13.  Amor,  il  7.  3.  hence  caHeel 
tria  theaira^  the  three  theatres.  Suet.  Aug.  45.  Ovid.  Art.  iii,  394* 
Trist.  iiL  12.  24. 

.  Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  top,  and,  in  excessive  heat  or  ram» 
coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  amphitheatre,  Pliiu 
six.  1.  s.  6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24  Lucret.  iv.  73.  but  in  later  times  they 
were  roofed,  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  5.  91. 

Among  the  Greeks,  public  assemblies  were  held  in  the  theatre, 
Cic.  Flacc.  7.  Tacit,  ii.  80.  Sentc.  Epist.  108.  And  among  the  Ho- 
inans  it  was  usual  to  scoui^  malefactors  on  the  stage,  Suei*Avg% 
47.    This  the  Greeks  called  0«arf igjiv  et  flra^a^ftyfxa^^siv. 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the  half  of 
an  amphitheatre,  Plin.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or  seats  {gradut 
vel  cunet)  rose  above  one  another,  and  were  distributed  to  the  difler- 
ent  orders  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  fi>r&> 
most  rows  next  the  stage,  called  Orchestra^  were  assigned  to  the  se* 
nators  and  ambassadors  of  foreign  states ;  fourteen  rows  behind  tbent 
to  the  eouiteSf  and  the  rest  to  the  people.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  The  whole 
was  called  CAVEA.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  Cavea  primot 
or  ima  ;  the  last,  cavea  ultima  or  summa^  Cic*  Senect.  14.  The  xeoA* 
die,  cavea  media^  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers,  were  called 
Scena  Postscenium^  Proscenium.  Pulpitum,  and  Orchestra. 

1.  SCENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  statues,  nd 

Eictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plays  exhi^ 
ited,  Vitruv.  v.  8.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  I  166.  432.  The 
ornaments  were  sometimes  inconceivably  magnificent,  Valer.  Mas. 
iL  4.  6.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  machines,  i( 
was  called  Scena  Versatilis  ;  when  it  was  drawn  aside,  Sc«»* 
DUCTiLis,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  iii.  24. 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  (AUIJEUM  vel  SijpB- 
rium^  oftener  plural  -a,)  which,  contrary  to  the  modern  custom,  wa* 
dropt  (  premebatur)  or  dravm  down,  as  among  us  the  blinds  of  a  car- 
riage, when  the  play  began,  and  raised  (tollebattar)  or  drawn  op, 
when  the  play  was  over ;  sometimes  also  between  the  acts,  HoraL 
Ep.  ii.  L  189.  Art.  Poet.  154.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  111.  Juvenal,  vi.  ie& 
The  machine  by  which  this  vras  done  was  called  Exostra,  Cic.  prort. 
Cons.  6.  Curtains  and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  pri- 
vate houses,  Virg.  AEn.  i.  701.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  29.  15.  Sat.  ii.  8.  64. 
called  Aulaa  Attalica,  because  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at 
the  court  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  Propert.  n. 
as.  46.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  701. 

%  POSTCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where  the  actors 
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dfiwed  and  undressed ;  aiid  where  those  things  were  supposed  to  be 
dohe,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  exhibited  on  the  stage, 
Mmtt.deArt.  P.  182.  LucreL  iv.  1178. 
t,  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where  the  actors 


fie  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called  PUL- 
PITUM ;  and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHESTRA,  which 
was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the   Pulpitum,  Vitruv.  v.  6.    Hence , 
Ludibria  scend  et  pulpUo  digna^  buffooneries  fit  only  for  the   stage, 
PHn.Ep.iy.25. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  of  the  ROMANS. 

I.  LEVYING  of  SOLDIERS. 

T&B  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Erery  citizen  was  ob- 
liged to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service  required,  from 
the  Bf^  of  seventeen  to  forty-six;  nor  at  first  could  any  one  enjoy 
an  office  in  the  city  who  had  not  served  ten  campaigns,  Polj/b.  vi. 
17;  Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  twenty  campaigns,  and 
every  horseman  ten.  At  first,  none  of  the  lowest  class  was  enlisted 
as  soldiers,  nor  freedmen,  unless  in  dangerous  junctures,  Liv.  x.  2L 
xxii.  11.  57.  But  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  Marius,  Saltust. 
Jug,  86.  Gell.  xvi.  10. 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  the  republic,  were  almost 
always  engaged  in  wars ;  first,  with  the  different  states  of  Italy,  for 
near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  years  more  in  subduing  the 
various  countries  which  composed  that  immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war,  without  solemnly  pro- 
claiming it.     This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called  Feci  ales. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured  by  any  nation,  they 
sent  one  or  more  of  these  Feciales  to  demand  redress,  {ad  res  repc" 
tendas,)  Liv.  iv.  30.  xxxviii.  45.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii. 
72.  and,  if  it  was  not  immediately  given,  thirty-three  days  W6re 
granted  to  consider  the  matter,  after  which,  war  might  be  justly  de- 
clared. Then  the  Feciales  again  went  to  their  confines,  and  hailing 
thrown  a  bloody  spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war  against  ths3 
nation,  Liv.  i.  32.  The  form  of  words,  which  he  pronounced  be- 
fore he  threw  the  spear,  was  called  CLARIGATIO,  (a  clara  voce 
qtut  uiebatur,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEu.  ix.  52.  x.  14.  Plin.  xxii.  2.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  carried  on  with' 
distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a  certain  field  li^ar 
the  city,  which  was  called  Ager  Hostilis,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  205.  Thus 
Au^stus  declared  war  professedly  against  Cleopatra,  but  in  reality^ 
agamst  Antony,  Dio.  i.  4.  So  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out 
to  war  against  the  Scythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  temple 
of  Belbna  into  the  ager  hostilis^  Dio.  Ixxi.  53. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  four  legions  for  the  most  part  were' 
>|tuiually  raised,  two  to  each  consul :  for  two  legions  composed' a  con-' 
^ilar  army.  But  often  a  greater  numbeir  was  n&is6d,  ten,  JUv.  iH  90* 
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m  35.  eighteen,  zziv.  IL  twenty,  xxx.  %  twentv[-ooe»  ixru , 
xzvii.  24  twenty-three,  xx.  1.  xzviii.  38.  tinder  Tiberius  twer 
five,  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in  Italy,  and  _^ 
forces  of  the  allies.  Tacit.  Annul,  iv.  5.  under  Adrian  thirty,  Spar^ 
tian.  15.  In  the  529th  year  of  the  city,  upon  the  report  of  a  Gallic 
tumult,  Ital]r  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry,  and  70p,OU0 
foot,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  But  in  after  times,  when  the  lands  were 
cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Liv.  vi.  12.  it  was  not  so  easy  to  procure 
soldiers.  Hence,  after  the  destruction  of  Quintilius  Varus  and  his 
army  in  Germany,  A.  U.  763,  Augustus  could  not  raise  forces  even 
to  defend  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  was  afraid  the  (rermans  and 
Gauls  would  attack,  without  using  the  greatest  rigour,  Dto.  Ivi.  23. 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  oflice,  appointed  a  day 
{dUm  edicebanty  vel  indicebarU,)  on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the 
military  age  should  be  present  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  xxvi.  31.  PUjfb. 
vL  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule  chains 
held  a  levy  (ck/ec/am  habebant^)  by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or 
le^onaiy  tnbunes,  unless  hindered  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commonjs, 
Ltv.  iii.  51.  iv.  1.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  what  manner  .the 
tribes  should  be  called. 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of  each 
tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name  under  a  se« 
vere  penalty,  Liv.  iii.  11.  &  41.  GelL  xi.  5.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3.  4. 
They  were  careful  to  choose  (legtrt)  those  first,  who  had  what  they 
thought  lucky  names,  {bona  namina^  as  Valerius,  Salvius,  Staiorius^ 
&c«  Cic.  Divin.  i.  45.  Festus  in  Voce  Lacus  Lucrinus.  Theiy 
names  were  written  down  on  tables ;  hence  scribere,  to  enlist,  to 
leiy  or  raise. 

jn  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  was  the 
greatest  alacrity  to  enlist,  {nomina  dare,)  Liv.  x.  25.  xlii.  32.  but  this 
was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  compulsion  {coerciiio)  was  re- 
quisite ;  and  those  who  refused,  (refractarii,  ^t^t  mitiiiam  detrec^ 
UAantf)  were  forced  to  enlist  {sacramento  adacti)  by  fines  and  corpo- 
ral punishment,  {damno  et  virgis^)  Ijv.  iv.  53.  vii.  4.  Sometinnes 
they  were  thrown  into  prison,  ibid.  &,  Dionys.  viii.  or  sold  as  slaves; 
Cic.  Cacin.  34  Some  cut  off  their  thumbs  or  fingers  to  render 
themselves  unfit  for  service :  Hence  polUce  trunci,  poltroons.  But 
this  did  not  screen  them  from  pumshment.  Suet.  Jug.  24.  VaUr. 
Max.  vi.  3. 3.  On  one  occasion  Augustus  put  some  of  the  most  re* 
fractory  to  death,  Dio.  Ivi.  23. 

There  were,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from  mi- 
litary service,  {vacationis  militicB  vel  a  militia,)  of  wliich  the  chief 
were.  Age,  (JEtas,)  if  above  fifty,  Liv.  xlii.  33.  34.  Disease  or  in- 
firmity, {morbus  yel  vitium,)  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Office,  {honor,)  being' a 
magistrate  or  priest,  Plutarch,  in  CamilL  vers.  Jin.  Favour  or  indut- 
ffence  {beneficium)  granted  by  the  senate  or  people,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  19. 
de  Jfat.  D.  ii.  2.  Liv.  xxxix.  19. 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time,  (Em nat- 
Ti,  fui  stipmiia  txplcviumlf  vel  dsfuncti,  Ovid.  Amor.  iL  9. 2l5 
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^ch  as  claimed  this  exemption,  applied  to  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, Liv.  ii.  55.  who  jud^sd  of  the  justice  of  their  claims,  (catoof 
cognosctbatiQ  and  interposed  in  their  behalf  or  not,  as  they  judged 
proper.  >  But  this  was  sometimes  forbidden  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  And  the  tribunes  themselves  sometimes  n* 
ferred  the  matter  to  the  consuls,  Liv,  xlii.  32.  33.  &c. 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in  Italy, 
or  against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMULTUS,  (quasi  timer 
multus,  vel  a  tumeo,)  Cic  Phil.  y.  31.  viiL  L  Quinctilian.  Til  3. 
no  regard  was  had  to  these  excuses,  {delectus  sine  vacatianibus  Aoii- 
tus  est,}  Liv.  vii.  II.  28.  viii.  20.  x.  2L  Two  flags  were  displayed 
(vexilla  sublala  vel  prolata  sunt,)  from  the  capitol,  the  one  red,  ?ro- 
seum,)  to  summon  the  infantry,  (ad  pedites  evocandosy)  and  the  other 
green,  (c(zruleum,)  to  summon  the  cavalry,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  4 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through  the  usual 
forms,  the  consul  said,  Qm  rempubucan  salvam  esse  vult,  me  sb* 
QUATUR.  This  was  called  CONJURATIO,  or  evocatto,  and  men 
thus  raised,  Conjurati,  Liv.  xxii.  38.  Cas.  de  Bell.  O.  vii.  1.  who 
were  not  considered  as  regular  soldiers,  Liv.  xlv.  2. 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  {in  ttunultu  ;  nam,  tumultus 
nonnunquam  letior  quam  bellum,  Liv.  ii.  26.)  were  called  Subita^ 
Kii  {iia  repentina  auxilia  appellabant,)  Liv.  iii.  4.  30.  or  Tt7M ultu- 
ARii,  Liv.  i.  37.  XXXV.  2.  not  only  at  Rome,  but  also  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  ibid.  &  xl.  26 ;  when  the  sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  en* 
list,  who  were  called  Causarii,  Liv.  vi.  6.  If  slaves  were  found 
to  have  obtruded  themselves  into  the  service,  {inter  tirones,)  they 
were  sometimes  punished  capitally,  {in  eos  animadversumf  est,)  Plin. 
£p.  X.  38.  &  39. 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Equites,  and  each 
had  a  horse,  and  money  to  support  him,  given  them  by  the  public, 
Liv.  i.  43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  some  Equites  served  on  their  own 
horses.  Lav.  v.  7.  But  that  was  not  usually  done  ;  nor  were  there, 
as  some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman  army,  but  from, the 
Equites,  till  the  time  of  Marius,  who  made  a  great  alteration  in  the 
military  system  of  the  Romans,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

After  that  period,  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of  Roman 
Equites,  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  Italy,  and  the  other 
provinces ;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  (he  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to  repeat 
over  the  words  of  the  military  oath,  (qui  reliquis  verba  sacramenti 
prasiret,)  and  the  rest  swore  after  him,  (in  verba  ejus  jurabant.) 
Every  one,  as  he  passed  along,  said.  Idem  is  me,  Festus  in  Prjbju- 
BATiuNES,  Liv.  ii.  45.  Polyb.  vi.  19. 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  the  same. 
The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey  their  commander, 
and  not  desert  their  standards,  dec  lAv.  iii.  20.  xxii.  38.  GtlL  xvi.  4. 
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Spm^tjin^fi  those  below  seveoteen  were  obliged  to  takethe 
<^th,  Xsacramento  vel  -urn  dicere,)  Liv.  xxii.  OT.  xxv.  5. 

Without  this  oath,  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  eneoiyy  C/ft» 
(M.  i.  11.    tlence  sacramenia  is  put  for  a  military  life,  JtivenaL  Xfi 

35.  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  legally  exacted  in  the  second  Punie 
war,  xxii.  38.  where  he  sBems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  oath 
(Sacrahcntum)  which  formerly  was  taken  voluntarily,  when  th^ 
troops  were  embodied,  and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  century  of 
foot,  swore  among  themselves,  {inter  se  equites  decuriati^  pedites  c^n^ 
turiaticonjurabant,)  to  act  like  good  soldiers,  {sesefuga  ae  formidi" 
nis  ^rgd  non  abituros^  neque  ex  ordine  resessuros ;)  and  the  oatb^ 
(ausjuRANDUM,)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes  afbar 
the  levy,  (ex  voluntario  inter  ipsosfaderf  a  trihunis  ad  legitimam  jtk- 
riyurandi  actionem  translation,) 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  away,  Uv. 
xxviii.  29. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted  in  the 
qulitary  oath.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  31.  and  this  oath  used  to  be  renowed 
every  year  on  his  birth-da v,  Plin.  Ep,  x.  60.  by  the  soldiers  and  the 
people  in  the  provinces ;  id.  Pan.  68.  also  on  the  kalends  of  Jafivi 
ary,  Suet.  Galb.  16.  Tacit.  Annal.  xvi.  22.  Hist.  i.  12, 

On  certain  occisisions,  persons  were  sent  up  and  down  the  country 
tp  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES,  and  the  force  used  br 
t[iat  purpose,  CoERCiTio  vel  Conquisitio^  a  press  or  impress,  liv. 
»^l  11.  xxiii.  32.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  2.  Att.  vii.  21.  Hist,  de  BelL 
Alex.  2.  Sometimes,  particular  commissioners  {triumviri)  were  vp^ 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  Liv.  xxv.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers,  who  had  served  out  their  time,  (homines  emerk 
iii  stipendiis,)  were  often  induced  again  to  enlist,  and  were  then  cdl* 
ed  EVOCATI,  Liv.  xxxvii.  4.  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  7.  Cas.  Bell.  Cvv.  \v\. 
53.  Sallust.  Jug.  84.  Dio.  xlv.  12*  Galba  gave  this  name  to  a  body 
of  eqmtesy  whom  he  appointed  to  guard  his  person,  Suet.  Galb.  ICl 
The  Evqcati  were  exempted  from  all  the  drudger}'  of  military  service, 
{gfzterorum  immunes,  nisi propulsandi  hostis^)  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36. 

After  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or  admitted 
into  alliance,  they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal  number  of  in* 
fantry  with  the  Komans,  and  the  double  of  cavalrv,  Liv.  viii.  8.  xxii. 

36.  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  67.)  The  consuls,  when  about  tk 
make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice  what  number  of  troops  they  required, 
{ad  socios  Laiinumque  ncmen  ad  milites  ex  formula  accipietkdas  mit^ 
iunty  arma,  tela,  alia  parari  juhent^  Liv.  xxii.  57.)  and  at  the  same 
time  appointed  the  day  and  place  of  assemblings  {qui  ccnvmirenitY 
Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised,  {scripti  vel  awr" 
scripti,)  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  Romans.  Tbcjfc 
were  paid  by  their  own  states,  Liv.  xxvii.  9.  &  11.  and  received 
nothing  from  the  Romans  but  corn ;  •n  which  account  they  had  a: 

Eymaster  {Quaslor)  of  their  own,  Polyb.  ,vi.    But  when  cdl  the  ItM> 
ns  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  thWcity,  their  fi>rcea  were  in^ 
corporated  with  those  of  the  republic. 
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Vhe  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  callad  amiiiar 
lief,  (AUXILIARES  milites  vel  auxilia,  ab  augeo^  Cic.  Att  yit  & 
Van*,  dc  Fast.)  They  usoally  received  pay  and  clothing  from  thi 
republic,  although  they  sometimes  were  supported  by  those  who  sent 
them. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  aripy,  are  said  toliava 
bfeen  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537.  Liv.  xxiv.  49.  But  thosQ 
nnjst  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries,  who  are  often  menw 
(ioned  before  that  time,  Liv.  xxi.  46.  48.  55.  56.  xxii.  32. 

Under  the  emperors,  tlie  Roman  armies  were  in  A  ^reat  measure 
composed  of  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw  with  regret  tto 
flower  of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  purpose,  ThciL  HisL  iv; 
14.  jlgric.  31.  £ach  district  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  opulence. 

H.  DIVISION  of  iht  TROOPS  in  the  ROMAJfARMYi  ifuir 
ARMS,  OFFICERS,  and  DRESS. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath  administer-r 
ad,  the  troops  were  formed  into  legions,  (LE6I0  a  Iq^ndo,  quia 
miiitts  in  delectu  legebantur,  Farro.  L.  L.  iv.  1&  which  word  ia 
•ometimes  put  for  an  army,  ib.  ii.  26.  &c.  SallutU.  Jug.  79.) 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  threo 
maniplfjif  and  each  maniplt  into  two  centuries,  (MANIPULU8,  e« 
manipulo  y^Xfasciculo  faniy  hasta,  yel  pertica  longa  alligatOj  qmm 
quo  signo  primum  gtrtbat^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  117.)  So  that  there 
were  thirty  maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion,  Gtll.  xyL* 
4.  and  if  there  always  had  been  100  men  in  each  century,  as  it& 
name  imports,  the  legion  would  have  consisted  of  6000  men.  fiut 
this  was  not  the  case. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different  times, 
Liv.  vii.  25.  viii,  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  24.  xlii.  3L  xlii.  12.  Ctf*.  A 
C.  iii.'  108.  B.  AL  69.     Iq  the  time  of  Polybius  it  was  4200. 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion,  called  JUS" 
TUS  EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  ibid.  «Jr  Liv.  iii.  62.  They  -we» 
divided  into  ten  turma  or  troops ;  and  each  iurm<t  into  three  dtcwri^z, 
or  bodies  of  ten  men. 

.  The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  legion,  were 
duree,  the  Hiistati^  Principes,  and  Triarii. 

TIki  HASTATI  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought  with 
long  spears,  (h<uta^)  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside  as  inconve-* 
ment,  Farro  de  Lot.  ling.  iv.  16.  They  consisted  of  young  men  in 
the  flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line  in  battle,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  vigour  of  life  ; 
Ihey  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  they  seem  to  have  been 
ppdrted  first :  whence  their  name,  ibid. 

The  TRIARII  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who  foimed 
the  third  line ;  whence  their  name,  Diony^.  viiL  86.  They  were 
dia  called  PILANI,  from  the  Pi/um  or  javelin  which  they  used; 
Mil  the  Hasiati  and  Principu,  who  stood  before  them,  were  called 
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There  was  a  Tourth  kind  of  troops,  called  YELITES,  from  Aj^ 
swiftness  and  agility,  (a  volando  vet  velocitate^)  the  light-armed  i6£ 
diers,  {milites  Uvis  armaturct^  vel  expediti^  vel  Uvis  armatura^)  first 
instituted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxvi.  4.  These  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  legion,  and  hnd  no  certain  post  assigned  them ; 
bat  fought  in  scattered  parties  where  occasion  required,  usually  be- 
fore the  lines.  To  them  were  joined  the  slingers  and  archers,  FUN- 
DITORES  Ralcaris,  Achai,  &c.  Liv.xxi.21.  xxviii.  37.  mcxviii.SL 
29.   SAGITTARII  CrtUnsts,  Arahts,  &c.  Liv.  xxxvii.  40.  xlii.  35. 

The  light-armed  troops  were,  anciently  called  Pertniarii :  Rora- 
Hif  {quod  ante  rorai  quam  pluit,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  3.)  and,  according' 
to  some,  Accensi,  Others  made  the  Accensi  supernumerary  sol- 
diers,  who  attended  the  army  to  supply  the  place  of  those  legendary 
ioldiers,  who  died,  or  were  slain,  Festus  in  Accensi  et  AuscRiPTirn, 
VarrOf  ibid.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  were  ranked  among 
the  light  armed  troops.  These  were  formed  into  distinct  companies, 
(expediti  manipuli  et  expedites  cohortes,)  and  are  sometimes  opposed 
to  thelegionary  cohorts,  Sallust.  Jug. 46.  90.  100. 

The  soldiers  were  often  denominated,  especially  under  the  cm- 
]!)erors,  from  the  number  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were  ;  thus,  Pri- 
mani,  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion :  Secundaniy  Tertiani^  Quartani^ 
Quintanif  Decimanif  Tertiadecimani,  Vicesimani^  Duodevicesitnanif 
Iho  et  vicesimani,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  36. 37.  iii.  27.  v.  1.  Suet  Jul.  70. 

The  Velites  were  equipped  with  6oa?*,  slings,  seven  javelins  or 
spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when  thrown  they 
bent,  and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy,  quorun^  telwn 
mhahile  ad  remittendum  imperitis  est,  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  a  Spanish  sword 
having  both  edge  and  point,  (quo  casim  et  punctum  petebant,  Liv.) 
a  round  buckler  (parma)  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  wood 
and  covered  with  leather ;  and  a  helmet  or  cask,  for  the  head,  (GA- 
LEA vel  Galerus,)  -generally  made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast, 
to  appear  the  more  terrible,  Polyb,  vi.  20.  •  .      . 

The  arms  of  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  both  defensive 
(arma  ad  tegendum)  and  offensire  (tela  ad  petendum)  were  in  a 
great  measure  the  same  ;  Poiyh,  vi.  20.  &  22. 

- — 1.  An  oblong  shield  (SCUTUM)  with  an  iron  boss  (umbo) 

{'utting  out  in  the  middle,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
>road,  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  bull's  hide :  sometimes  a  round  shield 
(Clypeus)  of  a  smaller  size. 

2.  A  head  piece  (GALEA  vel   Cassis  v.  Ada)  of  brass  o^ 

iron,  coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face  uncovered,' 
Flor.  iv.  2.  whence  the  command  of  Ccesar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  which  in  a  great  measure  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day,  FAcr- 
EM  FERi,  MILES,  Flor.  iv.  2.  Pompcy's  cavalry  being  chiefly  composed 
of  young  men  of  rank,  who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  vi- 
sages disfigured  as  of  death.  Upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  was  thr 
<^st,  (CaTSTA,)  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  of  various  colotttiL^' 

— —3.  A  coat  of  mail,  (LORICA,)  generally  made  of  leaAefn* 
covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scalesi  or  iron  fingi  twin* 
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mA  wUhiD  one  another  like  chains  {hamis  conceriaJ)  Instead  of  the 
ooat  of  mail,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass  on  the  breast,  (lAoroai 
vel  ptctorale.) 

,, 1.  Greaves  for  the  legs,  (OCREiE,)  Liv.  ix.  40.  Ugmina 

crurwiti  V\rs.  JEn.  xi.  777.  sometimes  only  on  the  right  leg,  F'egeii 
L  20.  and  a  Kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet,  called  Caliga,  set 
with  nails,  Juvenal,  xvi.  24.  used  chiefly  by  the  common  soldiersi 
i^rtgarii  vel  manipularts  milites,)  whence  the  Emperor  Caligula  had 
hia  name.  Suet.  Cat.  ix.  52.  laciL  AnnaL  i.  41.  Cic.  Alt.  ii.  3.  Hence 
Caligatus,  a  common  soldier,  SueL  Aug.  25.  Marius  a  caliea  ad  con* 
sulaium  perductusy  from  being  a  common  soldier,  Senec.  deoen.  v.  16« 

5.  A  sword  {gladius  vel  ensis)  and  two  Ions  javelins,  (Pu.a.) 

The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary  clothing  for  the  sake 
of  agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their  horses ;  for  they 
had  no  stirrups,  (SxAFiiE  vel  Stapeoa,  as  they  were  aflerwarda 
called.)  When  they  were  first  used  is  uncertain.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  them  in  the  classics,  nor  do  they  appear  on  ancient  coins  and 
statues.  Neither  had  the  Romans  saddles,  such  as  ours,  but  certain 
coverings  of  cloth,  {Tietiia  stragnla)  to  sit  on,  called  EPHIPPIA* 
Horat.  £p.  i.  14.  44.  vel  Strata,  with  which  a  horse  was  said  to  ba 
codiSTRATUs,  Liv.  xxi.  54.  These  the  Germans  despised,  Cas.  EL 
G.  iv.  2.     The  Numidian  horse  had.no  bridles,  Liv.  xxxv.  11. 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  and  used  nearly  the  same  armour  with  the  foot,  Polvb.  vi. 
23.  Phus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book  de  jaculatione  equeslri^  about  the  art 
of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Horsemen  armed  cap-a-pie^  that  is,  completely  from  head  to  foot^ 
were  called  Loricati  or  Cataphracti,  Liv.  xxxv.  48.  xxxvii.  40. 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,  (See  p.  167.) 
who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  generally  monta 
about,  Liv.  xl.  41.  Horat.  Sat.'i.  6.  48.  In  battle  a  tribune  seems 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a  thousand  men ; 
hence  called  in  Greek,  x*^«fX°c»  ▼©•  -^^-  Under  the  emperors,  they 
were  chosen  chiefly  from  the  senators  and  equites;  hence  called- 
Laticlavii  and  Augusticlavii,  Suet.  0th.  10.  One  of  these  seems 
to  be  called  Tribunis  cohortis,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  and  their  command 
to  have  lasted  only  six  months;  hence  called  semestris  tribuna- 
tos,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  4.  or  seuestre  aurum,  Juvenal,  vii.  8.  because 
they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring. 

~  The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  who  commanded  the  centuries 
(cKNTURiONES  vel  ordiaum  ductores,)  from  the  common  soldiers,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  Liv.  xlii.  34.  Cas.  vi.  39.  Lucan.  i.  645.  vL 
145.  But  this  office  (centurionatus)  was  sometimes  disposed  of  by 
th(e  consul  or  proconsul,  through  favour,  and  even  for  money,  Cic^ 
Pia.  36. 

.The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling,  (vitis,)  Plirw. 
W.  1.  s.  3.  Tacit,  i.  23.  Juvenal,  viii.  247.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  527, 
hence  vite  donariy  to  be  made  a  centurion ;  vUem  poscere^  to  ask  that* 
<tffipe,  Juvenal,  xiv.  193.  gerere^  to  bear  it.    Lucan.  vi.  146. 
*  There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called,  by  the-.i 
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iMttMi  1m  diiliiigrfflhed  by  Ae  tide  prior,  former,  aod  petitrhr,  Mt 
%&fi  fe^Qie  the  one  was  chosen  end  ranked  before  the  other,  TatiL 
Ann.  L  32.  Dionys.  ix«  10. 

tJnder  the  emperors,  persons  were  made  craturions  all  at  onoe 
through  interest,  Did.  lii.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  7W- 
^firUf  was  called  Ctntwrio  primi  pili,  vel  primi  ordinis,  Liv.  xiv.  19. 
Off  Primus  PUus,  primipitus,  or  primopilus,  Css.  B.  G.  ii.  25.  also 
frttnua  ceniurio,  Liv.  vii.  41.  qui  primum  pilttm  ducebaij  ib.  13.  Dux 
hgionis,  (t  'nyspMv  rov  ^tLyisM-^,)  Di<mys.  ix.  10.  He  presided  over 
iH  the  other  centurions,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle  {aamlii,)  or 
chief  stiUMiard  of  the  legion,  Tac^.  Hist.  iii.  23.  Valer.  Max.  I  6« 
IL  whereby  he  obtained  both  profit  and  dignity,  being  ranked  among 
the  tquites,  Juvenal,  xiv.  197.  Martial,  i.  32.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  20. 
Font.  iv.  7. 15.  He  had  a  place  in  the  council  of  war  with  the  consul 
and  tribones.  The  other  centurions  were  called  tninores  ordme,  ib.  49. 

The  centurion  of  the  isecond  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
IVi«n7,  was  called  Primipilus  posterior :  So  the  two  centurions  of 
Ihe  second  maniple  of  the  Triarii^  Prior  centurib,  and  posterior  centu- 
fio  secundipili;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who  was  called  Centurio  de* 
eifni  pm,  prior  et  posterior.  In  like  manner,  Primus  princeps,  sec%m^ 
dusprinceps,  &c.  Primus  ftastatus^  &c.  Thus,  there  was  a  laige 
fiela  for  promotion  in  the  Roman  army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a 
eenturion ;  from  being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  of 
HaskUi,  {decimus  hastatvs  posterior,)  to  the  rank  of  Primipilus,  Liv. 
xliL  34.  Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was  said  ducere  honestum 
ordinem  ;  as  Viiginius,  Liv.  iii.  44. 

The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants,  called 
©PTIONES,  Dragi,  or  Succenturiones,  Liv.  viii.  8.  Festus  in  Omo; 
and  two  standard-bearers  or  ensigns,  (SIGNIFERI  vel  Vexillarii,) 
Liv.  vi.  8.  XXXV.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  81.  Hist.  i.  41.  iii.  17.  Cic.  JDivin, 
i77. 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called  PbjEFec- 
Tus  ALA,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Each  Turma  had  three  DECURIONES  or  commanders  of  ten, 
but  he  who  was  first  elected  commanded  the  troop,  Polyb.  vi.  23. 
and  he  was  called  Duxturma,  Sallust.  Jug.  38.  Each  decurio  had 
an  op/io  or  deputy  under  him,  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  16. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were  called 
Aljb,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  Liv.  xxxi.  21.  GelL 
xvL  4.)  had  praefects  (PILEFECTI)  appomted  over  them,  who 
commanded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legionary  tribunes.  Cuss.  B* 
G.  i.  39.  Suet.  Aug.  38.  Claud.  35.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  19.  These  troops 
were  divided  into  cohorts,  as  the  Roman  infantry,  Sallust.  Jug.  58. 

A  third  part  of  the  horse,  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  allies  were 
■elected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the  name  of  Extraordi- 
VAftf  I,  and  one  troop,  called  Ablecti  or  Se/ecli,  to  serve  as  his  life- 
iSaayds,  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  Polyb.  vi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferioi"  oflicens  of  dic^  allied  trob^ 
if^n  mtdi  the  same  with  those  of  the  Romans. 
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Two  kfiHHiB,  TTith  the  due  number  of  cavalry,  {cianjnsto  tquiiaiUi) 
and  the  allies,  formed  what  was  called  a  consular  army,  («xer- 
ciius  cansularis,)  about  120,000  men,  Liv.  x.  25.  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bins,  18,600,  Polyb.  vi.  24. 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-generals  (LE6ATI)  under  him, 
one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war,  Liv.  li.  29. 59. 
iv.  17,  X.  40.  43.  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  59.  Jug.  28.  Cas.  de  belL  civ.  ii.  17. 
iii;  55. 

When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was  said  to  do 
it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  {ductu  rel  imperio,  et  anspicio 
suo,)  Liv.  iii.  1.  17.  42.  xli.  17.  28.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  41,  ii.  2.  25. 
Horat.  i.  7.  27.  but  if  his  legalus  or  any  other  person  did  it  by  his 
command,  it  was  said  to  be  done,  auspicio  consulis  et  duciu  legali,  by 
the  auspices  of  the  consul  and  under  the  conduct  of  the  legatus.  In 
this  manner  the  emperors  were  said  to  do  every  thing  by  their  own 
auspices,  although  they  remained  at  Rome.  Ductu  Uermanici^  aus^ 
ptdis  Tiberii,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  41.  Herat.  Od.  iv.  14  16.  &  33. 
Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  173.  hence  auspicia^  the  conduct,  Liv.  iii.  60. 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  PALUDA- 
MENTUM,  or  Cklamys^  of  a  scarlet  colour  bordered  with  purple ; 
sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers,  Liv.  i.  26.  Plin.  xvL  3. 
'Tbc.  Arm.  xii.  56.  cum  paludatis  ducibus,  officers  in  red  coats,  Juve^ 
nal.  vi.  399.  and,  according  to  some,  by  the  lictors  who  attended  the 
consul  in  war,  Liv.  xli.  10.  xlv.  39.  Chlamys  was  likewise  the  name 
of  a  travelling  dress,  {vesiis  viatoria :)  hence  Chlamt/datus^  a  travel- 
ler or  foreigner,  Plaut.  Pseud,  iv.  2.  8.  sc.  7.  49. 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called  SA6UM, 
also  Chlamys f  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  2. 9.  an  open  robe  drawn  over  the  other 
ck)thes  and  fastened  with  a  clasp,  Suet.  Aug.  26,  opposed  to  togd^ 
the  robe  of  peace.  When  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  {in  tumultu,)  all 
the  citizens  put  on  the  sagum :  Hence  Est  in  sagis  civitasy  Cic.  Phil, 
viii.  11.  sumere  sagOj  ad  saga  ire  ;  et  redire  ad  togas,  Id.  v.  12.  xiv. 
1.  also  put  for  the  general's  robe  ;  thus,  Punico  lugubre  mutayit  sa- 
gum,  i.  e.  deposuit  coccineam  chlamydem  Antonius,  et  accepit  nigram, 
laid  aside  his  purple  robe  and  put  on  mourning,  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  27, 

HI.  DISCIPLINE  of  the  ROMANS,  their  MARCHES  and  EN^ 
CAMPMENTS. 

The  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a  night,  even  in 
the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp,  and  fortifying  it  with 
a  rampart  and  ditch,  Liv.  xliv.  39.  Sallust.  Jug.  45.  &  91.  Persong 
were  always  sent  before  to  choose  and  mark  out  a  proper  rface 
for  that  purpose,  {castra  metari.)  Hence  called  MEtATORES  ; 
thus,  Alteris  castris  vel  secundis,  is  put  for  a/(ero  <7t^,  the  second 
day ;  terfHs  castrisy  quintis  castris^  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  15.  iv.  71. 
Cas.B.  G.  vii.  36. 

When  the  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or  even 
two  or  three  nights,  it  v^as  simplv  called  castra^  and  in  later  ages 
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MAN8IO ;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  joorney  of  one  day,  Kta^ 
xij.  14.  or  for  an  inn,  SueL  Tit.  10.  as  tfra^iwc  among  the  Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the  same  placer  it 
was  called  Castra  STATIVA,  a  standing  camp;  iESTIVA,  a  sum* 
mer  camp  ;  and  HIBERNA,  a  winter  camp ;  (which  was  first  used 
in  the  siege  of  Veji,)  Ltd.  v.  2.  Hibtmacula  addficavit^  xxiii.  39. 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified,  and 
furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every  accommodap 
tion  like  a  city,  as  storehouses,  (armaria,)  workshops,  Ifabricm,)  an 
infirmary  or  hospital,  {vaUtudinariumf)  &c.  Hence  from  them  many 
towns  in  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin ;  in  Rngland, 
particularly,  those  whose  names  end  in  ctstor  or  Chester. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a  square,  {qfMdrata^)  and  al- 
ways of  the  same  figure,  Polyb.  vi.  25.  In  later  ages,  in  imitation  4^ 
the  Greeks,  they  sometimes  made  it  circular,  or  adapted  it  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  sround,  Veget.  i.  23.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch, 
(Fossa,)  usually  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  ibbip 
part  (VALLUM,)  composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch, 
(AGER,)  and  sharp  stakes,  (sudes,  YALLl  vel  pali)  stuck  into  it, 
Virg.  G.  u.  25.  Cass.  R  Civ.  ii.  1.  15.  Polt/b.  xvii.  14.  &  15. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side ;  the  firsi  called  For- 
ta  PRiETORIA  vel  Extraordinaria,  next  the  enemy,  Im.  xL  27*  2l. 
DECUMANA,  opposite  to  the  former,  {ab  tergo  castrorym  et  kosU 
aversa,  vel  ab  hoste^)  Liv.  iii.  5.  x.  32.  Csbs.  Bt  G.  ii.  24*  Civ.  iiL 
79.  Porta  principalis  dextra  and  principalis  sinistra,  Ltv*  xL 
27.  were  the  names  of  the  two  others. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower. 

The  upper  part  {pars  castrorum  superior)  was  that  next  the/wrta 
prcBtoria,  in  which  was  the  general's  tent,  {ducis  tahtmaculum^)  calt 
ed  PRiETORIUM,  also  Auourale,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  13.  xv»  3a 
from  that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the  auspices  (ayguract<^um,  FesL 
vel  At^uratorimn^  Hygin.  de  castram'ent.^  or  Augustale,  QviiteftL 
viii.  2.  8.  with  a  sufficient  space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  pnetori- 
an  cohort,  &c.  On  one  side  of  the  Pratorium  were  the  tents  of  the 
lieutenant-generals,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Queestor,  QUJslS- 
TORIUM,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  near  the  oorto  deca- 
tMna,  hence  called  Quoistoria,  Liv.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  47.  Hard  by  the 
quaBstor's  tent  was  the  FORUM,  called  also  Qointana,  where  thhm 
were  sold  and  meetings  held,  Liv.  xli.  2.  Suet.  Mr.  26.  Pofyb.  n. 
38.  In  this  part  Of  the  camp  were  also  the  tents  of  the  tribinies, 
prefects  of  the  allies,  the  Evocaii,  Ablecti,  and  ExtraarditMrii^  hoth 
horse  and  foot.  But  in  what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  a(>- 
pear  from  the  classics.  We  only  know  that  a  particular  place  was 
assigned  both  to  officers  and  men,  with  which  they  were  all  perfect- 
ly acquainted. 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper  by  a 
broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp, 
called  PRINCIPIA,  Uo.  vii.  12.  where  the  tribunal  of  the  general 
was  erected,  when  he  either  administered  justice  or  harangued  the 
army,  Tacit.  Annal.  1 67.  Hist.  iii.  13.  where  die  tribunes  boU 
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^itecnatBf  (jura  reddehant^)  Lit.  xxriii.  24.  and  pimishments  were 
inflicted.  Sua.  Otho,  I  Aug.  24.  Liv.  viii.  32.  ix.  16.  where  the 
principal  standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  the  cods  stood,  To- 
eii.  AnnaL  i.  39.  also  the  images  of  the  Emperors,  M  iv.  2.  xv.  29. 
by  which  the  soldiers  swore,  lAv,  xxvi.  48.  Horat.  Od,  iv.  5.  Ep.  ii. 
1. 19.  and  deposited  their  money  at  the  standards,  {ad  vel  apud  sig^ 
na,)  as  in  a  sacred  place ;  Snel,  Vom.  7.  each  a  certain  part  of  his 
pay,  and  the  half  of  a  donative,  which  was  not  restored  till  the  end 
of  the  war,  Feget.  ii.  20. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in  this 
Mumer :  The  cavalnr  in  the  middle  ;  on  both  sides  of  them  the  Tria- 
rii^  Principesy  and  Mastati ;  next  to  them  on  both  sides  were  the  ca- 
valry and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is  observable,  were  alwa}^  post- 
ed in  separate  places,  lest  they  should  form  any  plots,  (ne  quid  nova 
fti  motirenturj)  by  being  united.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  the  place 
i»f  the  Feliies.  They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  empty  space 
between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents,  which  was  200  feet  broad.  The 
Aime  may  be  said  of  the  slaves,  (Calonbs  vel  servi,)  and  retainers 
or  followers  of  the  camp,  (lixa,  qui  exerciium  sequebantur,  qtuMtHis 
gratiSit  Festus,)  Liv.  xxiii.  16.  These  were  little  used  in  ancient 
times.  A  common  soldier  was  not  allowed  a  slave,  but  the  officers 
were,  Salluat.  Jug.  45.  The  Ldxa  were  sometimes  altogether  pio- 
Ittbited,  Hid,  At  other  times  they  seem  to  have  stayed  without  the 
camp,  in  what  was  called  Procsstri a  {adificia  extra  castra^)  Festus ; 
Tacft.  Hist  iv.  22. 

The  tents  {tentoria)  were  covei*ed  with  leather  or  skins  extended 
with  ropes :  hence  sub  pelUints  hiemarcy  Flor.  i.  12.  durare,  Liv.  v. 
3.  kaberiy  Id.  37.  39.  retineri^  in  tents,  or  in  camp,  Tacit.  Ann.  13. 
35:    So  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  2.       . 

Ih  each  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  decanus  or  petty 
oiBcer  who  commanded  them,  (qui  iisprafuit ;)  which  was  properly 
called  CoNTOBERNiUM,  and  they  Contubemales.  Hence  young  no- 
blemen under  the  seneral's  particular  care,  were  said  to  serve  in  his 
tent,  {conlubemio  ejus  mtViterc,)  and  were  called  his  Contubernalks, 
Suel.Ju/.  42.  Cic.Cail.30.  Plane.  21.  Sallust.  Jug.  64.  Hence, 
Fhere  in  contubernio  alicujus^  to  live  in  one's  family,  Plin.  Ep.  vii. 
84.  Contubemalisj  a  companion,  Id.  i.  19.  x.  3.  The  centurions  and 
staqdard-bearers  were  posted  at  the  head  of  their  companies. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by  intervals, 
called  VI^.  Of  these  there  were  five  longwise,  {in  longwn,)  i.  e. 
ranning  from  the  decuman  towards  the  pratorian  side ;  and  three 
across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp,  called  Quintana,  and  two 
in  the  upper,  namely,  the  Principia  already  described,  and  another 
between  the  Pratorium  and  the  Praetorian  gate.  The  rows  of  tents 
between  the  via  were  called  STRioic,  {ptHM.) 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were  ap- 
pointed to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  tribunes  or  centurions,  JuvenaL  viii.  147.  as  (hey  likewise 
^vere  during  the  encampment  to  perform  different  services,  (tntnir* 
kria^i  to  procure  water^  forage,  wood,  &c.    From  these  certain 
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persons  were  exempted,  {immunes  openm  militariumt  in  unumpv^ 
na  laborem  reservati,  Liv.  vii.  7.)  either  by  law  or  customy  as  tbe 
Equites.  VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  7.  the  Evocati  and  veterans.  Tacit,  ^rmoL 
i.  36.  or  by  the  favour  (benefido)  of  their  commander ;  hence  called 
Bbnbficiarii,  Festus.  Ccbs.  B.  C.  i.  75.  But  afterwards  this  ^ 
emption  used  to  be  purchased  from  the  centurions,  which  proved 
most  pernicious  to  military  discipline,  TaciL  AnnaL  i.  17.  HisL  L  46. 
The  soldiers  obliged  to  perform  these  services  were  called  MuHin- 
CES,  Veget.  ii.  7.  19. 

Under  the  emperors,  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  each  Iegi<xi 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  Prjefectus  castroruh. 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.  20.  xiv.  37.  Hist.  ii.  29.  Veget.  ii.  10. 

A  certain  number  of  maniples  were  appointed  to  keep  guard  at 
the  gates,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the  camp,  before 
the  Pratoriunif  the  tents  of  the  Legati,  Qusestor,  and  tribunes,  bo& 
by  day  and  by  night,  {agere  excubias  vel  stationes  et  vigUiaSf)  who 
were  changed  every  three  hours,  Poli/b.  \i.  33. 

ExcuBiJB  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  night ;  Vigiua,  only 
by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were  properly  called 
Stationes,  on  the  rampart  Ccjstodia,  Liv.  xxv.  40.  xliv.  33.  Bat 
ttatia  is  also  put  for  any  post ;  hence,  Vetat  Pythagoras  injussu  im- 
ptratoris^  id  es/,  Det,  de  prasidio  et  statione  vita  decedere^  Cic  Sea. 
20.  Whoever  deserted  his  station  was  punished  with  death,  Suei. 
Aug.  24. 

Every  evening,  before  the  watches  were  set,  {antequam  vigilia 
disponerentur)  the  watch- word  {symbolum)  or  private  signal,  by 
which  thev  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  Dio.  xliii.  34.  was 
distributed  through  the  army  by  the  means  of  a  square  tablet  of  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  die,  called  TESSERA,fjrom  its  four  corners,  (rstf^ojc^ 
•a,  q^tatuor.)  On  it  was  inscribed  whatever  word  or  words  the  gene- 
ral  chose,  which  he  seems  to  have  varied  every  night,  Polvb.  vi.  38. 

A  frequent  watch- word  of  Marius  was  Lar  Deus  ;  of  Sulla,  Apol- 
lo Delphicus,  and  of  Ceesar,  Venus  Genitrix,  &c.  Serv,  ad  Firgx 
Xn.  vii.  637.  of  Brutus,  libertas,  Dio.  47.  43.  It  was  given,  (««- 
sera  data  est)  by  the  general  to  the  tribunes  and  prefects  of  the  a  lies 
by  them  to  the  centurions,  and  by  them  to  the  soldiers.  The  persoa 
who  carried  the  Tessara  from  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions,  was 
called  Tesserarius,  Tacit,  Hist.  \.  25. 

In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general  were 
roade  known  to  the  troops,  Liv.  vii.  35.  ix.  32.  xxvii.  46.  xxviiL  14. 
Suet.  Galb.  6.  which  seems  likewise  sometimes  to  have  been  done 
WD&  voce^  Liv.  xlv.  33. 

Every  evening,  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  officers  and 
friends,  {cum  Prjetorium  dimittebat,)  after  giving  them  his  cooi- 
mands,  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  Liv.  xxx.  5.  xxi.  54.  xxvi.  16. 
xxxvii.  5. 

Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  round  (circn- 
mire  vel  obire)  the  watches ;  hence  called  circuitorbs,  vel  Cireit^ 
res.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  first  done  by  the  equiteSf  Liv.  zxiL 
L  and  tribunes.  Id.  xxviii.  24.  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  Ihe 
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kg^  ud  general  himself,  Sallust.  Jug.  45.    At  last^  particalar  per- 
sons were  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  tribunes,  Veget.  iii.  8. 

The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  music  in  the  army. 
These  were  the  TUBA,  stmght  like  our  trumpet;  CORNU,  the 
hom»  bent  almost  round  ;  BUCCINA,  similar  to  the  horn,  common- 
ly used  by  the  watches ;  LITUUS,  the  clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the 
end  like  the  augur^s  staff  or  lituus ;  all  of  brass :  Whence  those,  who 
blew  them,  were  called  iENEATORES,  Suei.  Jul.  32.  The  Tuba 
was  used  as  a  signal  for  the  foot,  the  Littnis  for  the  horse,  Acr<m.  ad 
HoraX.  Od.  i*  L  23.  but  they  are  sometinnes  confounded,  Virg.  Mn. 
vi.  167.  and  both  called  Concha^  because  first  made  of  shelh^  id.  171« 

The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  {yngUixs  mutandis) 
with  a  trumpet  or  horn,  {JtuhA^  Lucan.  viii.  24.  (6ucetfid,)  Liy.  m 
35.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  22.  hence  ad  tertiam  buccinam^  for  TngiUamf  Liy» 
xxvi,  15.  and  the  time  was  determined  by  hour-glasses,  (  per  cUpsy* 
dras,)  yeg|et.  iiu  8.     See  p.  211. 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in  ezeiw 
ciseSf  (whence  the  army  was  called  Exbrcitus,^  walking  and  run- 
ning {decursioj)  completely  armed«  Liv.  xxiiL  o5.  zxvL  5L  xxix. 
22.  Polyb.  vi.  20.  leaping,  swimming,  Stut.  Au^.  65.  vaulting  (sa/»- 
tio)  upon  horses  of  wood,  Vtget.  L  18.  shootmg  the  arrow,  and 
throwing  the  javelin  ;  attacking  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real 
enem^,  {txtrcitxa  ad  palum^  vel  Palaria,)  Juvenal.  vL  246.  tfie 
carrymg  of  weights,  &c.  Virg.  G.  iii.  346. 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp,  (castra  movere^)  he 
gave  the  signal  for  collecting  the  baggage  {colligendi  vasa^)  where- 
upon all  took  down  their  tents,  (tabernacula  detendebant^)  but  not 
tul  they  saw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the  general  and  tribunes,  Po- 
lyb.  vi.  Upon  the  next  signal,  they  put  their  baggage  on  the  beasts* 
of  burden,  and  upon  the  third  signal  began  to  march ;  first,  the  ex* 
traordinarii  and  the  allies  of  the  right  wing  with  their  baggage ;  then 
the  lemons,  and  last  of  all  the  allies  on  the  left  wing,  witn  a  party  of 
horse. m  the  rear,  {ad  agmen  cogendum^  L  e.  colligendum^  to  prevent' 
straggling,)  and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order,  {composUoi 
agminef  nanitineri  magis  apto,  quampraslio^)  that  they  might  readSy 
w  formed  into  a  line  of  battle,  if  an  enemy  attacked  them. 

An  army  in  close  array  was  called  Aomen  pilatuh,  Serv.  in  Virg, 
Mn.  xii.  121.  \^\justum^  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  68.  When  under  no  ap- 
prehension of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  guarded,  {agmine  incautOf 
1.  e.  minus  munito^  ut  inter  pacatos  ducebat^  sc.  consul,)  Liv.  xxxv.  4. 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied  according  to 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Liv.  xxxv.  4.  27.  28.- 
It  was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square,  (agmbn  quadratuh,)  with 
the  baggage  in  the  middle,  Liv.  xxxi.  37.  xxxix.  30.  Hirt.  de  BelL 
QalLSTncit.Ann.  1.5L 

Scouts  (speculatores)  were  always  sent  before  to  reconnoitre  the 
groundt  (aa  omnia  exploranda^)  Suet.  Jul.  58.  Sail.  Jug.  46.  A  cer- 
tain kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  were  called  SPECULATO- 
RES, Tadt.  Hist.  i.  24.  25, 27.  ii.  1 1. 33.  73,  Suet.  Claud.  35.  Oth.  5. 

The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the  mifitaiy 
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{Nice,  {gradu  fnUitariincedere,)  and  to  follow  the  standfinfa,  (j^pift 
seguL)  For  that  purpose  when  encampedy  the^  were  led  out  Imm 
a  months  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  twenty  miles,  less  or  more,  as 
the  general  inclined.  They  usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twmly 
miles  in  five  hours,  sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace  (gradu  vel  ag^ 
mine  citato)  twenty-four  miles  in  that  time,  Veget.  L  0. 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  incredible,  Virg. 
6.  iiL  346.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  10.  victuals  {cibaria)  for  fifteen  days, 
Cic.  T\i8c.  ii.  15.  16.  sometimes  more,  Liv.  Epit.  57.  usually  com,  as 
being  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food,  {cocttu  cibus^)  Liv.  iii.  27.  uten* 
ails,  {utensUia,)  ib.  42.  a -saw,  a  basket,  a  mattock,  {rutrum^)  an  axe, 
a  hook,  and  leathern  thong,  (falx  et  lorum  ad  pabtdandum^  a  chain, 
a  pot,  &c.  Iav.  xxviii.  45.  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  13.  stakes,  usually  diree 
or  four,  sometimes  twelve,  Liv.  iiL  27.  the  whole  amounting  to  BoAy 
pounds  weight,  besides  arms ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  considered  tbesa 
not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  himself,  {arma  membra  milites  dnh 
c^mU^)  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16. 

•  Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty-miles  a  day, 
sometimes  more,  Veget.  i.  10.  ^artian.  Adrian.  10. 

There  were  beasts  of  burden  tor  carrying  the  tents,  mills,  baggage^ 
6cc  (JuvENTA  sARciNARu,  Cas.  B.  C.  i.  81.)  The  ancient  Romana 
rarely  used  wagons,  as  being  more  cumbersome,  and  the  roads  rough 
and  difficult,  Sallnst.  Jug.  4^. 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in  the  rear, 
or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary.  Ibid,  et  Pob/b.  x.  22* 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some  tribones 
and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that  service,  {cum 
metatoribus^)  were  sent  before  to  marKout  the  ground,  and  aasignto 
each  his  proper  quarters,  which  they  did  by  erecting  flags  {vexiUa) 
of  different  colours  in  the  several  parts. 

The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a  white  flag^ 
and  when  it  was  once  fixed,  ^e  places  of  the  rest  followed  of  course, 
as  being  ascertained  and  known,  Polyb.  vi.  39.  When  the  troops 
oame  up,  they  immediately  set  about  making  the  rampart,  {vallum 
jaciebant,)  while  part  of  the  army  kept  guard  {pracidium  agiiabanif) 
to  prevent  surprise.  The  camp  was  always  marked  out  in  tba 
aame  manner,  and  fortified,  if  they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a 
single  night,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud  iii.  6. 

IV.  The  ORDER  of  BATTLE,  and  the  different  STANDARDS. 

Tab  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  {triplict  acu^ 
vel  triplidbus  subsidHs,  Sallust  Jug.  49.)  each  several  rows  deepu 

The  Hasiati  were  placed  in  the  first  line  ;  {in  prima  acic  vel  m 
prindpOs ;  the  Principes  in  the  second ;  and  the  Triarii  or  Pilaniia 
the  third ;  at  proper  distances  from  one  another.  The  Prindpea  are 
supposed  anciently  to  have  stood  foremost.  Hence  jmt  prindpia^ 
behmd  the  first  line,  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  7.  11.  Uv.  ii.  65.  iii.  22.  viiL  lOl 
Transvorsis  prindpiis,  the  front  or  first  line  being  turned  into  the 
i^ank,  Sallust.  Jug.  49.  Liv.  viii.  8.  xxxvii.  89. 

A  numiple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one  another* 
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wo  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front.  They  were  not  placed 
directly  behind  one  another  as  on  a  march,  (agmiru  quadraio^)  but 
obliquely,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  Qut'nctmx,  Vir.  G.  ii.  379« 
unless  when  they  had  to  contend  with  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  Polt/b.  xv.  9,  et  Appian.  Lxv.  xxx.  33.  There  were  certain 
intervals  or  spaces,  (V1^)  notx>nly  between  the  lines,  bat  likewise 
between  the  maniples.  Hence  ordirus  txplicare,  to  arrange  in  order 
of  battle,  Liv,  iii.  60.  and  in  the  maniples  each  man  had  a  free  space 
of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and  behind,  Polyh.  xvii.  26. 

The  Veliits  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  intervals  {in  viis)  be- 
tween the  maniples,  Ltv.  xxx.  33.  Sallust.  ibid,  or  on  the  wings, 
xlii.  58. 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre,  (mediam  aciem  tenebant,) 
the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings,  (comtia,)  Liv. 
xxxvii  39.  The  cavalry  were  sometimes  placed  bebbd  the  foot, 
whence  they  were  suddenly  let  out  on  the  enemy  through  the  inter* 
vals  between  the  maniples,  Ltr.  x.  5.  but  they  were  commonly  post* 
ed  on  the  wii^,  Liv,  xxviii.  14  an^  were  hence  called  AL^,  GelL 
xvL  4  Plin.  Ep.  7.  30.  which  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  ca- 
valry of  the  allies,  {alarii  vel  alarii  equites^)  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  Cic.  Fam. 
n.  17.  when  distinguished  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions,  {equiies 
legionariij)  Liv.  xl.  40.  Cses.  B.  G.  i.  41 ;  and  likewise  to  the  auxi- 
liary infantry,  {cohortes  alares  vel  alarioBf)  Liv.  x.  40.  43.  Caes.  B* 
C.  I  65.  ii.  16. 

This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  always  observed.  Some* 
times  all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same  line. 
For  instance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one  legion  and  its 
allies  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other  behind  as  a  body  of 
reserve,  (in  stJ^sidiis  vel  prasidiis,)  Liv.  xxvii.  2.  12.  xxix.  2.  xxx. 
18.  This  was  called  Acies  duplex,  C(B8,  B.  C.  i.  75.  Sallust.  Cat. 
59.  when  there  was  only  one  line,  Acies  Simplex,  C<bs.  B.  6.  iii.  25. 
jifr.  12.  53.  Some  think,  that  in  latter  times  an  army  was  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  without  any  regard  to  the  division  of  soldiers 
into  diflbrent  ranks.  In  the  description  of  Caesar's  battles  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  soldiers  beins  divided  into  Hastatiy  PrincipeSf 
and  Triarii^  but  only  of  a  certain  number  of  legions  and  cohorts,  which 
Cssar  generally  drew  up  in  three  lines.  Cms.  B.  6.  i.  19.  41.  ii.  22. 
iv.  11.  R  C.  i.  57.  75.  iii.  74.  Afr.  53.  So  Sallust.  Cat.  59.  TacU. 
Hist.  ii.  24.  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  formed  a  body  of  reserve, 
which  he  calls  a  fourth  line,  (quartem  aciem  instittdQ  to  oppose  the 
cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  indeed  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
B.  C.  iii.  76.  This  was  properly  called  Acies  quadruplex  :  as,  B. 
Afr.  58. 

In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  bravest  troops  were  commonly  placed  in 
the  front,  Sallust.  et  Cas.  ibid,  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom.  This, 
and  various  other  alterations  in  the  military  art,  are  ascribed  to 
Marius. 

AciBS  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  army  in  order  of 
battle ;  as,  Aciem  instruere^  aquare^  exomare^  explicate^  extemutre^ 
finrnrtiperturbare^  instaurare^  restitturet  redimtegrare,  &c.  but  also 
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for  the  battle  itself,  Ck.  Fam.  vi.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  20.  CommissafH 
aciem  secutus  est  terrce  tremor,  there  happened  an  earthquake  after 
the  fight  was  besun,  Fior.  ii.  6.  Post  acies  primas,  after  the  first  bat- 
tle, Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  207. 

Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  standard 
and  standard-bearer,  Varro.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  16.  Liv.  viii.  8.  Veeet. 
ih  33.  Hence  milites  signi  unius,  of  one  maniple  or  century,  Liv. 
XXV.  23.  xxxiii.  1.  9.     Reliqua  siena  in  subsidio  artiiis  collocate  be 

I)Iaces  the  rest  of  the  troops  as  a  body  of  reserve,  or  in  the  second 
ine  more  closely,  Saltust.  Cat.  59.  signa  infcrre,  to  advance :  con- 
vertere^  to  face  about,  Cas.  B.  G.  i.  23.  efferre,  to  go  out  of  the  camp, 
Liv.  XXV.  4.  a  signis  discedere,  to  desert,  Ibid.  20.  referre,  to  retreat : 
also,  to  recover  the  standards,  Firg.  .En.  vi.  826.  signa  conferre,\t\ 
aignis  collatis  confligere,  to  engage  ;  signis  infestis  inferri,  ire  vel  in- 
terfere, to  march  against  the  enemy  ;  urbem  intrare  sub  signis,  lAv. 
iii.  61.  sub  signis  legiones  ducere,  in  battle  order,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  8. 
i^gfna  infestaferre,  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  582. 
The  ensign  of  a  manijpulus  was  anciently  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the 
top  of  a  pole,  (See  p.  309-10.)  whence  miles  manipularis,  a  common' 
soldier,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  116.  Afterwards  a  spear  with  a  cross  piece 
of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure  of  a  hand  above,  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  word  manipulus  ;  and  below,  a  small  round  or  oval 
shield,  commonly  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  also  of  gold,  IJero^tah.  iv. 
7.  on  which  were  represented  the  images  of  the  warlike  deities,  as 
Mars  or  Minerva  ;  and  after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of  the  emp>e- 
rors,  Tacit.  Ann.  i,  43.  Hist.  i.  41.  iv.  62.  or  of  their  favourites.  Suet. 
TV}.  48.  Cal.  14.  Hence  the  standards  were  called  Mmiina  leguh 
nwn,  and  worshipped  with  religious  adoration,  Suet.  Cal.  14.  Vit.  2. 
Tadt.  Ann.  i.  39.  Feget.  ii.  6.  The  soldiers  swore  by  them,  Lucan. 
i.  374. 

We  read  also  of  the  standards  of  the  cohorts,  Liv.  xxvii.  15.  Cos. 
B.  G.  ii.  25.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Hist.  i.  41.  as  of  prefects  or  com- 
manders of  the  cohorts,  Sallust.  Jug.  46.  But  then  a  whole  is  sup- 
posed to  be  put  for  a  part,  cohortes  for  manipuli  or  ordities,  which 
were  properly  said  ad  signa  convenire  et  coniineri,  Caes.  B.  6.  vi.  I. 
31.  37.  The  divisions  of  the  legion,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
different  at  different  times.  Csesar  mentions  120  chosen  men  of  the 
same  centuiy, '  B.  C.  iii.  76.  Yegetius  makes  manipulus  the  same 
with  contubemiumy  ii.  13.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  always 
was  a  diversity  of  ranks,  Ordixes  tfferiores  et  superiores,  Ccbs. 
B.  G.  vi.  34.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  52.  iv.  59.  and  a  gradation  of  prefer- 
ments, Ordines  vel  gradus  militia,  Ibid,  et  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  44.  Suet. 
Claud.  25.  The  divisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are  Cobob- 
TES,  battalions  of  foot,  and  turm«,  troops  of  horse,  Cic.  Marcel,  x. 
Fam.  XV.  2.  Att.  vi.  2.  Cohors  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  auxilia- 
ries, and  opposed  to  the  lemons,  Tadt.  Hist.  ii.  89.  v.  18.  It  is  also, 
although  more  rarely,  applied  to  cavalry,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  107. 

The  standards  of  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letters  inscrib- 
ed on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  Feget.  n.  13. 
The  standard  of  the  cavaby  was  called  YEXILLUM,  a  flag^  or 
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taintir.  u  e.  a  square  piece  of  clotli  filed  on  the  end  of  a  speeiry  tAv. 
Used  also  by  the  foot,  Ccbs.  B.G.  vi.  33.  37.  particularly  by  the  veto-, 
rana  who  had  served  out  their  time,-  but  under  the  emperors  were 
still  retained  in  the  army,  and  fought  in  bodies  distinct  from  the  le- 
gion under  a  particular  standard  of  their  own,  (sub  vexilto,)  henc ; 
called  VEXILLARII,  Tacit.  Jinn.  i.  17.  26.  36.  38.  But  Vexillum 
or  f^fixiltatio  is  also -put  for  any  number  of  troops  following  one  stand- 
ard, Tacit.  Hutt.  i.  31.  70.  Suet.  Galb.  18.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  782. 

To  lose  the  standards  was  always  esteemed  disgraceful,  (Magnum 
perdere  crimen  erat^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  113»)  particularly  to  the  stand- 
ard-bearer, Caf.  B.  6.  iv.  23.  v.  29.  B.  C.  i.  54  sometimes  a  capi- 
tal crime,  IJv.  ii.  59.  Hence  to  animate  the  soldiers,  thf?  standards 
were  sometimes  thrown  among  the  enemy,  Liv.  iiL  70.  vi.  8.  xxv, 
14.  xxvi.  5. 

^  A  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  th?  top  of  a  spear,  some- 
times holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure  of  a  small 
chapel  above  it,  Dio.  xL  18.  was  the  common  standard  of  the  legion, 
at  least  after  the  time  of  Marius,  for  before  that  the  figures  of  otiter 
animals  were  used,  Plin.  x.  4.  s.  5.  Hence  AQUILA  is  put  for  a 
legion,  CiBS.  Hisp,  30.  and  aquila  signaque  for  all  the  standards  of  a 
legifm,  Tarit.  passim.  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the  first  ma* 
niple  of  the  Triarii^  but  after  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  line, 
and  near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the  general,  Sallusl.  Cat.  59. 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  army ;  thus.  Medio  dux  aomivk  Tumus 
vertitur  arma  tenens^  Virg.  iEn.  ix.  28.  usually  on  horseback,  Liv, 
vl  7.  SalL  Cat^  59.  Cas.  B.  Gfll,  i.  25.  So  likewise  the  Legati 
and  tribunes,  IbicL  ir  Cas.  vii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  bef«>re  the  standards  or  in  the  first  line, 
were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  20.  iv.  37.  vii.  16.  33.  ix.  32. 
39.  xxii.  5.  XXX*  33.  Ctzs.  B.  C.  i.  41.  52.  Those  behind  the  stand* 
ards,  ( post  signa,)  POSTSIGNANI,  Lie.  viii.  II.  Frontin.  Stratag. 
i.  3.  17.  vel  SUBSIGNANI,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  70.  but  th§j  Subsignani 
seem  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Vexillarii^  or  privileged  vete- 
Ans,  Id.  iv.  33.  Ann.  i.  36. 

The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called  CO- 
HORS  PRyETORIA,  C%c.  Cat.  ii.  II.  Fam.  x.  20.  Sallust.  Cat.  60. 
Jug.  98.  first  instituted  by  Sctipio  Africanus,  Festus  ;  but  something 
similar  was  used  long  before  that  time,  Liv.  iL  20.  not  mentioned 
in  Caesar,  unless  by  the  by,  B.  G.  I  31. 

When  a  general,  after  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had  deter- 
mined to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red  flag  was  dis- 
played, (vexillum  vel  signumpugntz  proponcbantur^)  on  a  spear  from 
the  top  of  the  Pratorium,  Cues,  de  bell.  G.  ii.  20.  Liv.  xxii.  45. 
which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle.  Then  haying  called  an 
assembly  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  (classico^  \.  e.  tuba  condone  ad* 
vocatA,  Liv.  iii.  62.  vii.  36.  viii.  7.  32.)  he  harangued  (alloqmbatur) 
the  soldiers,  who  usually  signified  their  approbation  by  shouts,  by 
nisiiig  their  ri^t  hands,  id.  ^  Luean.  i.  386.  or  by  beating  on  their 
abiel£  wiUi  their  spears.    Silence  was  a  mark  of  timidity,  Lucan.  ii. 

41 
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506.  This  addr^as  was  sometimes  made  in  the  open  field  (rotm  a 
tribunal  raised  of  turf  (c  tribunali  ctspUitio  Kui  tiridi  cespite  oiirucU^ 
Tacit  Ann.  i.  18.  Plin.  Paneg.  .56.  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  144.  A  general 
always  addressed  his  troops  by  the  title  of  milites :  Hence  Cesw 
greatly  mortified  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion,  when  they  demand- 
ed their  discharge,  by  calling  them  Quirites  instead  of  Militks, 
Dio.  xlii.  53.  Suet.  Cses.  70. 

After  the  harangue,  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  (iiigna  canebani,) 
which  was  the  signal  for  marching,  Lucan.  ii.  597. 

At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  arms,  (ad  arha  con* 
elamatum  est.)  The  standards,  which  stood  fixed  in  the  ground* 
were  pulled  up,  {convelhbantur)  Liv.  iii.  50.  54.  vi.  28.  Ftrg.  ^n» 
xi.  19.  If  this  was  done  easily,  it  was  reckoned  a  good  omen ;  if  not, 
the  contraiy,  Liv,  xxii.  3.  Cic.  div.  i.  35.  Val.  Max.  i.  2.  11.  Lucan^ 
vii.  162.  Hence,  Aqvila  prodire  noUntes,  the  eagles  unwilliog  to 
move,  Flor,  ii.  6.  Dio.  xl.  18.  The  watchword  was  given,  (sisrmtm 
datum  est^)  either  vivA  voce^  or  by  means  of  a  tessera,  Cses.  de  B.  G. 
ii.  20.  de  B.  Afric.  83.  as  other  orders  were  communicated,  Liv.  v. 
36.  xxi.  14  In  the  mean  time,  many  of  the  soldiers  made  their  tes- 
taments, {in  procinctu,  see  p.  58.)  Gell.  xv.  27. 

When  the  army  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  {intra  teli  conjee- 
fion,  unde  a  ferentartis  praliunt  committi  posset,)  the  general,  riding 
round  the  ranks,  again  exhorted  them  to  courage,  and  then  gave  the 
signal  to  engage.  Upon  which  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a  great  shout  (maxcmo 
clamore  procurrebant  cum  signis  vel  pilis  infesiis^  i.  e.  in  hostem  ver^ 
sis  vel  directis,)  Sallust.  Cat.  60.  Cees.  B.  Civ.  iii.  92.  Liv.  vi.  8.  dux 
Pio.  xxxvi.  32.  which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimi- 
date the  enemy,  Cas.  ibid.  Hence  primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem 
decrevit,  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquered,  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

The  Velites  first  began  the  battle ;  and  when  repulsed,  retreated, 
either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files,  (per  intervallo  ordi- 
num,)  or  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  Then 
the  Hastati  advanced ;  and  if  they  were  defeated,  they  retired  slowly 
(presso  pede)  into  the  intervals  of  the  ranks  of  the  Principes,  or  if 
^atly  fatigued,  behind  them.  Then  the  Prihcipes  engaged ;  and 
^  if  they  too  were  defeated,  the  Triarii  rose  up,  {consurgedarU ;)  for 
hitherto  they  continued  in  a  stooping  posture,  {subsidebant,  hinc  dicti 
suBSiDiA,  Festus,)  leaning  on  their  right  knee,  with  their  left  leg 
stretched  out,  and  protected  with  their  shields ;  hence.  Ad  triarios 
vsNTUH  EST,  it  IS  comc  to  the  last  push,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  Triarii,  receiving  the  Hastati  and  Principes  into  the  void 
spaces  between  their  manipuli,  and  closing  their  rank  {compressis 
ordinibus,)  without  leaving  any  space  between  them,  in  one  compa^ 
body  (tino  continente  agmine)  renewed  the  combats  Thus  the  ene- 
my had  several  fresh  attacks  to  sustain,  before  they  gained  the  vic^ 
tory.  If  the  Triarii  were  defeated,  the  day  was  lost,  and  a  retreat 
was  sounded,  (receptm  cecinerunt,)  Liv.  viii.  8. 9. 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of  Mariu^ 
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After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which,  however,  are  not 
exactly  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their  mafchi 
and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  41. 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or  withdraw- 
ing particular  parts.  They,  usually  engaged  with  a  straight  front, 
{recta  fronte^  Festus  ;  vel  aquatis  frontUius^  Tibull.  iv.  1.  103.  acies 
t)iRECTA.)  Sometimes  the  wings  were  advanced  before  the  centre, 
(acies  sinuata,)  Senec,  dt  beat.  Fit.  4.  Liv.  xxviii.  14.  which  was 
the  usual  method,  Plutarch,  in  Mario  ;)  or  the  contrary,  (acibs  oib- 
BEKA,  \e\flexay  which  Hannibal  used  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Liv. 
zxii.  47.  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into  the  figure  of  a 
wedge,  (CUNEUS  vel  trigonum,  a  triangle,)  called  by  the  soldiers 
Caput  porcinum,  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  ^.  Liv.  viii.  10. 
Quinctil.  ii.  13.  Virg.  xii.  269.  457.  Cas.  vi.  39.  So  the  Germans, 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  G.  6.  and  Spaniards^  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  But  cuneus  is 
also  put  for  any  close  body,  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx^  Liv.  xxxii. 
17.  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  to  receive  the  cuneus^  in 
the  form  of  a  FORCEPS  or  scissors ;  thus  A.  Gell.  x.  9.  Vegei.  ii. 
19. 

When  surrounded  by  the  eneniy,  they  often  formed  themselves  into 
h  round  body,  (ORBIS  vel  GLOBUS  ;  hence  orbesfacere  vel  vol^ 
vere  ;  in  orbem  se  tutari  vel  conglobare^)  Sallust.  Jug.  97.  Liv.  ii.  50. 
iv.  28. 39.  xxiii.  27.  Cois.  B.  G.  iv.  37.  Tacit.  Ann.  li.  .11. 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties  without  re« 
maintng  in  any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERRA,  Ftstm. 

When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with  shouts  of 
ioy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPERATOR.  (See  p.  144) 
his  lictors  wreathed  their/a5C€5  with  laurel,  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  as 
did  also  the  soldiers  their  spears  and  javelins.  Suet.  Sylv.  v.  i.  92. 
Martial,  vii.  5.  6.  Plin.  xv.  30.  He  immediately  sent  letters  wrap- 
ped round  with  laurel  {liters  laurtata)  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them 
of  his  success,  to  which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.  i.  11.  25.  an4  if  the 
victory  was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  1.  Cic.  Pis. 
17.  Att.  V.  20.  Fam.  ii.  10.  Appian.  B.  Mitkrid.  p.  223.  to  which 
Persius  alludes,  vi.  43.  This  kind  of  letter  was  seldom  sent  under 
the  emperors,  Dio.  liv.  11.  Tacit.  Agric.  18.  If  the  senate  ap- 
proved, they  decreed  a  thanksgiving  {supplicatio,  vel  svpplicium^  vel 
gratulatio,  Cic.  Marcell.  4.  Fam.  ii.  18.)  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to 
the  general  the  title  of  Ihperator,  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph 
or  return  to  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  3.  4.  5.  In  the  mean  time,  his  ' 
Kctors,  having  the  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  attended  him,  76. 

V.  MILITARY  REWARDS. 

ArTBR  a  victory  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and  in  pr^ 
sence  of  the  whole  army,  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  deserved 
them.    These  were  of  various  kinds. 

Th6  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown,  (CORONA  CIVICA,) 
t^en  to  nkn  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citixen,  QtU.  t,  6.  IAq*  n* 
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?[).  X.  SQ.  with  this  inscription,  ob  civem  SBRrATUM,  vol,  •<4#»  Hll'f 
enec.  clem.  i.  26.  made  of  oak  leaves,  {efronde  qutrna^  hence  ai0- 
9d  QM,erci/5  cm7i5,  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  772.)  and  by  the  appointmeot  of 
the  general  presented  by  the  person  who  had  been  savedi  to  his  pnv 
server,  wliQm  he  ever  after  respected  as  a  parent,  Cic.  Plane.  3f(L 
Under  the  emperors  it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  prince,  {imjnrpr 
iorla  manui)  Tacit.  Ann;  iii.  21.  v,  12.  It  was  attended  with  particu- 
lar honours.  The  person  who  received  it  wore  it  at  tiie  spectaclesy 
on4  sat  next  the  senate.  When  he  entered,  the  audience  rose  up^  ms 
a  fnark  of  respect,  {ineunti  etiam  ab  senatu  (zssurgtbatur^  Plin.  xxL  4. 
Among  the  honours  decreed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate  was  this,  th»t 
1^  civic  crown  should  be  suspended  from  the  top  of  his  house,  betweeo 
two  laurjel  branches^  which  were  set  up  in  the  vestibule  before  the 
gate,  as  if  he  were  the  perpetual  preserver  of  his  citizens  and  the  c<m- 

S*  uerorof  his  enemies,  Dio.  lii'u  16*  Fal.  Max.  ii.  8.Jin.  Ovid.  Fq$U 
,  614.  iy,  953.  Tnst.  iii.  1.  35.— 4&  So  Claudius,  SueU  17.  hence, 
on  some  of  the  coins  of  Augustus  there  is  a  civic  crown,  with  these 
words  inscribed,  ob  cives  servatos. 

To  the  persons  who  first  mounted  the  rampart  or  entered  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  was  "given  by  the  general  a  golden  crown,  called  Co- 
rona Vallaris  vel  Castrenpis.  VaL  Max.  \.  8.  To  him  who  fiict 
scaliid  the  walls  of  a  city  to  an  assault,  Corona  Muraus,  Liv.  xxvi. 
'48.  who  first  boarded  the  ship  of  an  enemy.  Corona  Navaus^  /it* 
tusj  GelL  V.  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrippn,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pompeius  in  a 
sea-fight  near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with  figqres  of  the 
beaks  of  ships,  hence  called  Rostra ta,  Firg.  viii.  664.  said  to  have 
been  never  given  to  any  other  person,  Liv.  Epit.  129.  Paterc.  ii.  81. 
Dio.  xlix.  14.  but  according  to  Festus  in  roc.  Navali,  and  Pliny,  viL 
39.  xvi.  4.  it  was  also  given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war  against  the  {»• 
rates  by  Pompey  ;  but  they  seem  to  confound  the  corona  rostrafa  and 
navalis,  virhich  others  make  different.    So  also  Suet.  Claud.  17. 

When  an  army  was  freed  from  a  blockade,  the  soldiers  gave  to 
their  deliverer  {ei  duci,  qui  liberavil,  Gell  v.  6.)  a  crown  made  of  the 

frass  which  grew  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  blocked  up; 
eiice  called  graminea  corona  OBSIUIONALIS,  Liv.  vii.  37.  P/k 
xxii.  4.  5.  This  of  all  military  honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest 
A  few,  who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  obtain  it,  are  recoiiat- 
ed,  lb.  5.  &;  6» 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
displayed  singular  bravery ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  M. 
Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in  single  combat. 
Liv.  vii.  10.  26.  to  P.  Decius,  who  preserved  the  Roman  army  from 
being  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  Id.  37.  and  to  others,  x.  44 
X^^vl  ^1.  ^xx.  15. 

.  Tb^yp  lyei-e  smaller  rewards  (pramia  minora,)  of  varioas  kinds  | 
as,  a  spear  without  any  iron  on  it,  (Hasta  fura,)  Virg.  JEm  vi.  76a 
Suet.  Oflud.  S^— a  flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a  streamer  on  the  end  <rf  a 
«nc^  or  spear  ( VEXiCLUlif,  quasi  parvum  vettmh  Swv*  p  Viig. 
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Miu  inik  1.)  of  diflerent  colours,  with  or  without  emtyroidcry,  (« 
turn  vel  punmij)  Sail.  Jug.  85.  Suet.  Aug.  25. — Trappings,  (PHA- 
LERiE,)  ornaments  for  horses,  Virg,  Mn.  v.  310.  Li  v.  xxii.  SSL 
|ind  for  men,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  JJu.  %\u  17.  ^err,  iii.  80.  iv.  12.— • 
Golden  chains  {jiurea  TORQUES,)  Tacii.  Annal  ii.  9.  iii.  21.  Jw- 
xenaL  xvi.  60.  which  went  round  the  neck,  whereas  the  PhaUrm 
hung  down  on  the  breast,  Sil,  IlaL  xv.  52. — Bracelets,  (ARMIL* 
LiE«}  ornaments  for  the  arms,  Liv.  x.  44. — CoRMi:ui.A,  ornaments 
for  the  helmeC  in  the  form  of  horns,  lind. — ^CATELLiE  vcl  CaUni^ 
/a,  chains  composed  of  rings;' whereas  the  Torques  were  twisted 
(ioria)  like  a  rope,  Liv.  xxxix.  31 — FIBV LMt  clasps,  or  buckles 
for  fastening  a  belt  or  garment,  Ihid. 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence  of  the 
aripy ;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  being  publicly  praised* 
were  placed  next  him,  Sal.  Jug.  iSl.  Lip.  xxiv.  16.  Ctc.  PhiL  v.  13, 
17.  They  ever  after  kept  them  with  great  care,  and  wore  them  a| 
the  spectacles  and  on  all  public  occasions,  Liv*  x.  47.  They  first 
wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.  lb. 

The  spoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvia)  taken  from  the  enemy,  wert 
fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  their 
houses,  yirg.  JEh.  ii.  504.  Liv.  xxiii.  23. 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the  enemy 
in  single  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him,  (qucs  d^ix  duci 
deiraxitj)  were  called  SFOLIA  OPIMAt  (ab  Ope  vel  opibus^  Fes. 
tos,)  Liv.  iv.  2Q.  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  FeretriuSi 
built  by  Romulus,  and  repaired  by  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atti« 
cus,  J^ep.  in  vU.  20.  These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before 
the  fall  of  the  republic ;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron  king 
of  the  Caeninenses,  Liv.  i.  10.  the  pext  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus^  who 
slew  Lar  Tolurapius,  king  of  the  Vejentes,  A.  U.  318.  Uv.  iv,  20. 
and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  Viridomarus^ 
king  of  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  530.  Liv.  Epit.  xx.  Firg.  JEn.  Vu  85flL 
Plutarch  in  MarctUo  ;  Properi.  iv.  1 1. 

Florus  calls  the  spoils  Opima  which  Scipio  iEmilianus,  when  in 
a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king  of  the  TerduH  and  Vacrai  ia 
Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat,  ii.  17.  but  the  Spolia  OpirMk 
tould  properly  be  obtained  only  by  a  person  invested  with  supreme 
eommand,  Dio.  Ii.  24* 

Sometimes  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received  a  doo* 
ble  share  of  corn,  {duplex  frumentum,)  which  they  might  jjive  away 
to  whom  they  pleased ;  hence  called  DUPLICARII,  Lio.  \\.  59.  vit 
¥17.  also  double  pay  {duplex  stipendiwn,)  clothes,  &c«  Cas.  belt.  civ. 
iii.  53.  called  by  Cicero,  Diaria,  Jltt.  viii.  14. 

VI.  A  TRIUMPH. 

The  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obts^ined  in  the  Ro* 
laan  state,  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a  viotfle 
rbusgeneral  and  his  army  passed  through  t(ie  Qity  to  the  Capitol ;  so 
Cf^  fi09  dfi^f^^t  tlM  Greek  name  of  Bsc^ 
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been  the  inventor  of  such  processions,  Varro.  de  LaU  Ung.  t.  '•% 
Pltn,  vii.  56.  s.  57.  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Rotnuhis  car* 
tying  the  Spolia  opima  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dionys.  ii.  34. 
and  the  first  who  entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  regular  triumph  vn» 
Tarquinius  Prisons,  Liv.  i.  38.  the  next  P.  Valerius,  Liv*  ii.  7.  and 
the  first  who  triumphed  after  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy,  {ado 
honore^)  was  Q.  Publius  Philo,  Id,  viii.  26- 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  and  sometimes  by  the  peo- 
ple against  the  will  of  the  senate,  Liv.  iii.  63.  vii.  17.  to  the  genend 
who,  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners,  {jusio  tt  hostili  bello^  Cic.  DejoL 
64)  and  in  one  battle,  had  slain  above  5000  enemies  of  the  republic^ 
and  by  that  victory  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire,  VaL  Max, 
ii  8.  Whence  a  triumph  was  called  Justus^  which  was  fairly  won, 
Cic.  Pis,  19.  Horat.  Od.  i.  12.  54.  And  a  general  was  said  trium- 
phare,  et  agert  vel  deportar4  iriumphum  de  vel  ex  aliqtio  ,•  fritim* 
phqre  aiiquftn  vel  aliquid.  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  836.  Plin.  v,  5.  ducere  pvr* 
tare^  vel  agere  evm  in  triumpho. 

There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war,  VaL  Mat. 
ii.  8.  7.  Flon  iv.  2.  Dio.  xlii.  18.  hence,  Bella  geri  plactdt  nuUof 
habitura  triumpkos  ?  Lucan.  i.  12.  although  this  was  not  always  ob> 
served,  Liv.  Evit.  115.  116.  133.  Plin.  Paneg.2.  Dio.  xliii.  Ift 
nor,  when  one  had  been  first  defeated,  and  afterwards  only  reco^ 
vered  what  was  lost,  Oros.  iv*  nor  anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  hO' 
nour,  who  was  invested  with  an  extraordinary  command,  as  Scipioia 
Spain,  £av,  xxviii.  38.  xxxvi.  20.  nor  unless  he  left  his  province  m 
B  state  of  peace,  and  brought  thence  his  army  to  Rome  along  with 
him  to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  Liv,  xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  49.  xxxix. 
29.  xlv.  38.  But  these  rules  were  sometimes  violated,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Pompey,  Fa/.  Max.  viii.  15.  8.  Dio.  xxxvii.  25. 

There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without  either 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  37. 
Oros.  V.  4.  Cic.  Cal.  14.  Suet.  T%h.  2.  Vol.  Max.  v.  4.  6.  and  aho 
when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Liv.  xl.  38. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public  authority, 
sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain.  This  was  first  done 
by  Papirius  Naso,  A.  U.  522.  Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  5.  whom  several  af* 
terwards  imitated,  Iav.  xxvi.  21.  xxxiii.  24.  xlii.  21.  xlv.  38. 

As  no  person  could  enter  the  city  while  invested  with  military 
command,  generals,  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  were,  by  a  particii* 
lar  order  ^  the  people,  freed  from  that  restriction,  \Ui  iis^  quo  die 
wrhem  triumphantes  inveherentur^  imp^rium  esseQ  Liv.  xlv.  35. 

The  triumphal  procession  began  from  the  Campus  Martins^  and 
went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Trivmphalis^  through  the  Campva 
and  Circus  Flaminius,  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis^  and  thence  through 
the  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the  Capitol.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  smoked  with  incense,  Ovid. 
Trist.  iv.  2.  4. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds,  singing  and  playing  triuiiq>li* 
at  songs ;  next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed,  having  their  bonii 
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^9t»  «iid  their  beads  adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  then  in  car- 
riages were  brought  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  statues,  pic- 
ttire9,  plate,  armour,  gold,  silver,  and  brass ;  also  golden  crowns,  and 
other  gifts  sent  by  the  allied  and  tributary  states,  Liv.-  xxxiii.  24 
wxvif.  58,r  xxxix.  5.  7.  xl.  43.  xlv.  40.  Virg.  An.  viii.  720.  The 
titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  on  wooden  frames 
{in  feirculisf)  Suet.  Jul.  37.  Cic.  Off.  i.  36.  and  the  images  or  re- 
presentations of  the  conquered  countries,  cities,  &c.  Liv.  xxvi.  21, 
Qi4jitu:til.  vi.  3.  Pliru  v.  5.  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  1.  37.  iii.  4.  25.  Art.  Am. 
i  220.  Flor.  iv.  2.  The  captive  leaders  followed  in  chains,  with 
their  children  and  attendants  ;  after  the  captives,  came  the  lictors, 
having  their yiifce^  wreathed  with  laurel,  followed  by  a  great  compa* 
ny  of  musicians  and  dancers  dressed  like  satyrs,  and  wearing  crowns 
of  gold ;  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  Pantomime^  clothed  in  a  female 
garb,  whose  business  it  was,  with  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  insult  the 
vanquished. Next  followed  a  long  train  of  persons  carrying  per- 
fumes,  {suMmenta.) Then  came  the  general  (DUX)  drest  in 

purple  embroidered  with  gold,  (togdpictd  et  tunicd  palmcUd)  with  a 
crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  Liv.  ii.  47.  x.  8.  Dionys.  v.  47.  Plin. 
XV.  30.  V.  39.  a  branch  of  laurel  in  hi^  right  hand,  PliU,  in  JEmil. 
and  in  his  left  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  Juvenal. 
X.  43.  having  his  face  painted  with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  as  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  festival  days,  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  s.  36.  and  a  golden 
ball  (aurea  bulla^  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast,  with  some 
amulet  in  it,  or  magical  preservative  against  envy,  Macroh.  Sal.  i.  6. 
standing  in  a  ^Ided  chariot,  {sians  in  curru  aurato,)  Liv.  v.  23. 
adorned  with  ivory,  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  4  35.  Juvenal,  viii.  3.  and 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  Ovid.  Art.  i.  214.  at  least  afler  the  timo 
of  Camillus,  Liv.  v.  23.  sometimes  by  elephants,  Plin.  viii.  2.  at*- 
tended  by  his  relations.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  Domit.  2.  Cic.  Muran.  5.  and 
a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  all  in  white,  Juvenal,  x.  45.  His  children 
used  to  ride  in  the  chariot  along  with  him«  Liv.  xlv.  40.  Appian.  de 
Punic,  and,  that  he  might  not  t^  too  much  elated,  (ne  ^'^t  placeret^ 
a  slave,  carrying  a  golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems,  stood  behind 
him,,  who  frequently  whispered  in  his  ear.  Remember  that  thou 
ART  A  MAN  !  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  8.  4,  Juvenal,  x.  41.  Zonar.  ii,  Tertull. 
Apolog.  33.  After  the  general,  followed  the  consuls  and  senators 
on  foot,  at  least  according  to  the  appointment  of  Augustus  ;  for  for- 
merly  they  used  to  go  before  him,  Dio  Ii.  21.  His  legati  and  mili- 
taiy  tribunes  commonly  rode  by  his  side,  Cic.  Pis.  25. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  in  their  order, 
crowned  with  laurel,  arid  decorated  with  the  gifts  which  they  had 
teceived  for  thefir  valour,  singing  their  own  and  their  generars 
praises,  Liv.  v.  49.  xlv.  38.  but  sometimes  throwing  out  railleries 
against  him,  Suet.  Jul.  49.  51.  Dionys.  vii.  72.  Mar  tied.  i.  5.  3.  often 
exclaiming,  lo  Triumphs,  in  which  all  the  citizens,  as  they  passed 
•long,  joined,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  2.  49.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  2.  51.  Amor.  i. 
2.34. 
.  The  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the  Forum 
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to  th»  OeipitoT,  otAerpd  the  captive  kingt  and  leaders  df  iM  &Mkf 
to  be  led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  Cir.  Ferr.  r.  30*  Lrr.  xiii* 
13.  DiB.  xl.  41.  xliii.  19.  but  not  always,  Appiaii.  df  BeU.  Mikrid^ 
353.  Lh.  xlv.  41.  42.  and  when  he  reached  the  Capitol,  he  used  i» 
fvait  till  he  heard  that  these  savage  orders  were  executed,  JbitpK 
de  hell.  Jud.  vii.  24. 

Then,  after  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thank$:giving  to  Jupiter 
and  the  other  gods  lor  his  success,  he  commanded  the  victims  to  be 
•acrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid.  ihtd.  from  the  river  Cli- 
tumnus,  i^irfl^  G.  ii.  146.  and  deposited  his  golden  crown  in  the  lap 
of  Jupiter,  {ingremio  Jovis,)  Senec.  Helv.  10.  to  whom  he  dedicat* 
ed  part  of  the  spoils,  PUn.  xv.  30.  xxxv.  40.  After  which  he  gave  a 
niagnificent  entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  hief  friends,  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city.  The  consuls  were  invited,  but  were  afterwards 
desired  not  to  come,  {ut  venire  supersederent,)  that  there  might  be 
DO  one  at  the  feast  superior  to  the  triumphant  general,  Fal.  Mat.  in 
&  6.  After  supper,  he  was  conducted  home  by  the  people,  with 
music  and  a  great  number  of  lamps  and  torches,  [Ho.  xliii.  22.  Flor. 
ii.  2.  Cic.  Sen.  13.  which  sometimes  also  were  used  in  the  triumphal 
proeession.  Suet.  Jul.  37. 

The  gold  and  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  FJv.  x.  46< 
and  a  certain  sum  was  annually  given  as  a  donative  to  the  oflicers 
and  soldiers,  who  were  thea  disbanded,  {exavctomli  ei  dimissi,)  Liv. 
axviii.  9.  xxx.  45.  xxxvi.  40. — The  triumphal  procession  sometimes 
took  up  more  than  one  day ;  that  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  three,  PlutarcK 
^IVhen  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Naval  Tar- 
OMPH ;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Duilius,  who  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  near  Lip&rct  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  493. 
liv.  EpiL  17.  and  a  pillar  erected  to  him  in  the  Forum,  called  Co- 
irCMNA  RosTRATA,  QuinclU.  I  7.  Sil.  vi.  663.  with  an  inscriptioOf 
part  of  which  still  renfains. 

When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  diflSculty,  or  the  like, 
GelL  V.  6.  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted,  called  OVATIO, 
in  which  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  Dio. 
liv.  8.  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with  laurel,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  38.  and 
instead  of  bullocks,  sacrificed  a  sheep,  (ovem^)  whence  \Ut  name. 
Plui.  in  Marcell.  Dionys.  v.  47.  viii,  9.  Liv.  lii.  10.  xxvi.  21-  X3cxl 
80.  xxxiii.28.xli.28. 

After  Augustus,  thehonourof  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner  confined 
to  the  emperors  themselves.  Dio.  lix.  19.  &  23.  and  the  generals 
who  acted  with  delegated  authority  under  their  auspices,  only  receiv- 
ed triumphal  ornaments,  a  kind  of  honour  devised  by  Augustus,  Suti. 
Avg.  38.  Tib.  9.  Dio.  liv.  24.  31.  Hence  L.  Vitellius,  having  taken 
Terradna  by  storm,  sent  a  laurel  branch  in  token  of  it  {laureamprth 
tperif  gesta  ret)  to  his  brother,  Ihcit.  Hist.  iii.  77.  As  the  empe* 
iws  were  so  great,  that  they  might  despise  triumphs,  Flor.  W.  12. 53L 
•0  that  honour  was  thought  above  the  lot  of  a  private  person ;  such 
therefore  usually  declin^  it,  although  offered  to  them  ;  as  Yinidin; 
Dh^lm.  26.  Agrippa,  Id.  liv.  11.  £24.  Plautius,  Id.  Ix.  3D.    We 
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rend,  however,  of  a  triumph  being  granted  to  Belisariusthe  generd 
of  Justinian,  for  his  victories  in  Africa,  which  he  celebrated  at  Con* 
8tantinopIe,  and  is  the  last  instance  of  a  triumph  recorded  in  history 
Procop,  The  last  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome  wns  by  Diocletian 
and  Maxtmian,  20  Abr.  A.  D.  303.  Eutrop-.  ix.  27.  just  before  they 
resigned  the  empire,  76.  28. 

VIL  MILITARY  PVXISHMENTS. 

These  were  of  various  kinds, -either  lighter  or  more  severe. 

The  lighter  punishments,'or<such  as  were  attended  with  inconve- 
nience, loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these,  1.  Deprivation  of  pay^ 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  (stipendio  privari,)  Liv.  xl.  41.  the  pun* 
ishment  of  those  who  were  often  absent  from  their  standards  (Infrb- 
QUBNTEs,)  Plant.  Trite,  ii.  1.  19.  A  soldier  punished  in  this  man- 
ner was  called  ^Ere  dirutus,  Festus.  Whence  Cicero  facetiously 
applies  this  name'  to  a  person  deprived  of  his  fortune  at  play,  yerr, 
T,  13.  or  a  bankrupt  by  any  other  means,  Phil,  xuu  12. 2.  For- 
feiture of  their  spears,  Censio  Hast  aria,  Festus, 3.  Removal 

from  their  tent,  {locum  in  quo  ttnderent  mutare,)  Liv.  xxv,  6.  some* 
times  to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents,  Liv.  x.  4  or 
at  a  distance  from  the  winter-quarters,  Liv.  xxvi.  1.  Val.  Max.  ii. 

7.  15- 4.  Not  to  recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest,  {cibum  static 

Us  capere)  Liv.  xxiv.  16. ^5.  To  stand  before  the  pratorium  in  a 

k>ose  jacket,  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  9.*  and  the  centurions 
without  their  girdle,  {discincti,)  Liv.  xxvii.  13.  or  to  dig  in  that  dress, 
PluL  in  LuculL, — --6.  To  get  an  allowance  of  barley  instead  of 

wheat,  {kordeo  pasci^y  Liv.  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  24. 4.  Degradation 

of  rank,  {gradus  dejeetio  ;)  an  exchange  into  an  inferior  corps  or  less 

honourable  service,  (militia  mulatio^)  Val.  Max.  ibid. 8.  To  be 

removed  from  the  canip,  (a  castris  segregari^)  and  employed  in  viu 
nous  works,  Feget.  iii.  4.  an  imposition  of  lat>our,  munerwn  indiciiot 
or  dismission  with  disgrace,  {ignominiose  mitti^)  Hirt.  de  bell.  Afr. 
54  vel  exauctoratio,  Plin.  Ed.  vi.  31.  A.  Gellius  mentions  a 
singular  punjshment,  namely,  of  letting  blood,  {sangtmum  mitUndi,) 
X.  8.  Sometimes  a  whole  legion  was  deprived  of  its  name,  as  that 
called  Augusta,  £>to.  liv.  11. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with  rods, 
{virgis  cmdiy)  or  with  a  vine-  sapling,  (v»/«,)  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  4.  Juve- 
nal, viii.  247. ^2.  To  be  scoui^ged  and  sold  as  a  slave,  Lfo.  EpiU 

55. 3.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  called  FUSTUARI- 

UM,  the  bastinado,  Iav.  v.  6.  Cic.  Rhil.  iii.  6.  Polyh.  vi.  35,  which 
was  the  usual  punishment  of  theft,  desertion,  perjury,  &c.  When  a  sol- 
dier was  to  suffer  this  punishment,  the  tribune  first  struck  him  gently 
with  a  staff,  on  which  signal  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon 
him  with  8ticli6  and  stones  and  generally  killed  him  on  the  ^t.  If 
he  made  his  escape,  for  he  niight  fly,  he  could  not  however  return  to 
his  native  country,  because  no  one,  not  even  his  relations,  durst  ad* 
mit'him  into  their  houses,  Polyb.  ibid.  -4.  To  be  overwhelraed 
wiUi  stones  {lapidibus  cdoperiri,)  and  hurdles,  {sub  crate  necari,)  Lhr. 
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i  5l«  iv.  50.— -5.  To  be  beheaded,  {sectiri  p^rctdiy)  Liv,  iu  69. 
txnih  29.  EpU*  xv.  sometimes  cruciiiefl,  Liv.  xx%.  43.  and  U>  be 

left  unburied,  VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  15. 6.  To  be  stabbed  by  lbs 

swords  of  the  wridiers,  Tacit.  AnnaL  L  44.  and  under  the  coftpcBon, 
to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  burnt  alive,  &c. 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  lesionary  tribunes  and  preefeds 
of  the  allies  with  their  council ;  or  by  the  general,  from  whom  there 
Was  no  appeal,  Polyh.  vi.  35. 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in  the  case 
cf  mutiny,  every  tenth  roan  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punishment,  which 
was  called  DECIMATIO,  Liv.  ii.  59.  Cic.Cluent.  iS.Swi.^. 
34.  Galb.  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  37.  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xH.  35. 
slviiL  43.  xlix.  27.  &  38.  or  the  most  culpable  were  selected,  Im. 
szviii.  29l  Sometimes  only  the  20th  man  was  punished,  vic£si- 
MiTio;  or  the  lOOth,  centesihatio,  Capiiolin.  in  Macrin.  12. 

Via  MILITARY  PAY  and  DISCHARGE. 

Tas  Roman  soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  {stiptndium)  from 
the  public.    Every  one  served  at  his  own  charges. 

Fay  was  first  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  347.  Liv.  iv.  59.  aad 
three  years  after,  during  the  siege  of  Veji,  to  the  horse,  Id.  v.  7. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable  ;  two  dfoH^ 
or  three  assts^  (ab6ut  2id.  English,)  a  day  to  a  foot  soldier,  the 
dooUe  to  a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  eques,  Polyb.  vi.  37. 
PUtid.  Most.  ii.  1.  10.  Iav.  v.  12.  Julius  Csesar  doubled  it,  Sutl. 
Jul.  96.  Under  Augustus,  it  was  ten  asses^  (7^d.)  Suet.  Aug.  48. 
Tacii.  Ann.  L  17.  and  Domitian  increased  it  still  more,  by  adding 
three  gold  pieces  annually.  Suet.  Domit.  7.  What  was  the  pay  of 
the  tribunes,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  considerable, 
JuoenaL  iii.  132.  The  praetorian  cohorts  had  double  the  pay  of  the 
oommoD  soldiers,  Dio.  liv.  25.  Tacit,  ib. 

Bendes  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  clothes,  and  received 
a  certain  allowance  {dimensum)  of  corn,  commonly  four  bushels  a 
month,  the  centbjrions  double,  and  the  equites  triple,  Polyb.  vi.  37. 
But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay  was  deducted.  Tacit  Ann.  i. 
17.  Polyb.  ib. 

The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  except  that  the 
horse  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were  clothed  and 
pud  by  their  own  states,  Polyb.  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman  army. 
The  soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.  They  took  food  twice  a  day, 
at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  publicly  given  for  both.  The 
dinner  was  a  slight  meal,  which  they  commonly  took  standing. 
Thev  indulged  themselves  a  little  more  at  supper.  The  ordinary 
drink  of  soldiers,  as  of  slaves,  was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called 
PoscA,  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  2. 23. 

When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time,  {stipendia  kgitima 
fmUstsUvd  meruissent,)  the  foot  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  ten, 
they  were  called  Emeriti,  Lucan.  I  344.  and  obtained  their  dis- 
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charge.  This  was^ called  MIS8IO  H0NE8TA  vel  josta;  Whea 
a  soldier  was  discharged  for  some  defect  or  bad  health,  it  was  call* 
ed  Missto  Causaria  ;  if,  from  the  favour  pf  the  general,  he  was  dis- 
charged before  the  just  time,  Mssio  gratiosa,  Liv.  xliii.  14.  if  on 
account  of  some  fault,  ignominiosa,  Hirt.de  bell.  Afr.  54.  D.dtrt 
mUit.  L  13. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  discharge,  called  Exauctora- 
no,  by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  campaigns,  were  ex- 
empted from  all  military  duty  except  fighting.  They  were,  however, 
retained  {tenehantur)  in  the  *army,  not  with  the  other  soldiers  under 
standards  {sub  signis  el  aqitiliSf)  but  under  a  flag  by  theniselves,  (mft 
v^xillo  seorswn^  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36.  whertce  they  were  called  VEX- 
ILLARII  or  Veterani^  sometimes  all  Subsionani,  TaciL  HitU  i.  70.) 
till  .they  should  receive  a  full  discharge,  and  the  rewards  of  their 
service  (pramia  vcl  cbmmoda  militia,)  either  in  lands  or  money,  or 
both,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Cat.  44.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40.  Virg.  EcL  i.  71.  ix. 
2. — 5.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  55.  which  sometimes  they  never  obtained, 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.  17.  Stut.  Tiber.  48.  Dio.  liv.  25.  Exauctorarx  is 
properly  to  free  from  the  military  oath,  to  disband,  Lav.  viiL  34. 
XXV.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Vit.  10. 

IX.  METHOD  of  ATTACKING  and  DEFENDING  TOWNS. 

The  Aomans  attacked  {oppugnabant)  places  either  by  a  sudden 
assault,  or,  if  that  failed,  {si  subito  impetu  expugnare  non  poteratU^) 
they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockade,  Cois.  B.  G.  vii.  36, 

They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  troops  {corona  cingebantj  vel 
circuna&bant^  Liv.  vii.  27.  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  2.  mcsnia  exercitu  ctrcum' 
veneruntt  Sallust.  Jug.  57.)  and  by  their  missive  weapons  endeavour- 
ed to  clear  the  walls  of  defendants,  {nudare  muros  defensoribuSf  vel 
propugnatoribus.)  Then,  joining  their  shields  in  the  form  of^testudo 
or  tortoise,  {testudine  facia  \.  acta,)  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio.  xlix.  30.  to  se*- 
cure  themselves  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  the^  came  up  to  the 
gates,  {suecedere  poriis,)  and  tried  either  to  undermine  {subruere  vel 
subfodere)  the  walls,  or  to  scale  them,  Liv.  x.  43.  xxvi.  45.  xxxiv. 
39.  xliv.  9.  Cces.  B.  G.  ii.  6.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  28.  31.  Sallust.  Jug.  94 

When,  a  plac^  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  it  was  invested,  Liv. 
iL  11.  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchments  (ancipitia  mur 
nimenta  vel  munitiones)  were  drawn  around  the  place  at  some  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of  contravallation  and  cir- 
cumvallation  ;  the  one  against  the  sallies  of  the  townsmen,  and  the 
other  against  attacks  from  without,  Liv.  v.  1.  xxxviii.  4. 

These  lines  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart,  strengthen- 
ed with  a  parapet  and  battlements,  {lorica  et  pinna^)  and  sometimes 
a  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  thickness  flanked  with  towers 
and  forts  at  proper  distances  round  the  whole. 

At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  the  rampart,  (ad 
commissuras  pluteorum  atque  aggeris)  there  sometimes  was  a  palli* 
sade  made  of  large  stakes  cut  in  the  form  of  stags'  horns ;  henoe  call* 
ed  CERVI,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  enemy.    Before  thal»  tiMe 
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were  tevcFal  rows  of  trunks  of  trees,  or  laree  brandies  sharpened 
at  the  ends,  {praacutis  cacuminibvs;)  called  ClPPI,  fixed  in  trenchea 
{fossa)  about  five  feet  deeg.  In  front  of  these  were  dug  pits  (scrobeti) 
of  three  feet  deep,  intersecting  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  quin- 
cunXf  thus, 


stuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  stakes,  and  covered  oyer  with  bushes 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  called  LILIA,  Before  these,  were  placed  up 
and  down  {omnibus  locis  disserebantur)  sharp  stakes,  about  a  foot 
k>nff,  (TALEiE,)  fixed  to  the  grotind  with  iron  hooks,  called  SriHOLr. 
In  tront  of  all  these,  Caesar,  at  AUsia^  made  a'tlitch  twenty  feet  wide, 
400  feet  from  the  rampart,  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  each 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  as  many  deep  ;  one  of  them  filled  with  water. 
But  this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any  approaches  or  attacks 
on  the  city,  Cas.  B.  G.  vii.  66. 67. 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  army  of  the  besiegers,  who 
were  thus  said,  Urbem  obsidione  claudere  ve]  cingere^  to  invest. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  to  communicate 
with  the  lines. 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount,  (AGGER*  exstruebaiur) 
composed  of  earth,  wood,  and  hurdles,  (crates,)  and  stone,  which 
was  gradually  advanced  (promovebalur)  towards  the  town,  always 
increasing  in  height,  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls.  The 
mount  which  Caesar  raised  against  Avaricum  or  Bourges,  w'as  330 
feet  broad,  and  90  feet  high,  Cas.  B.  G.  vii.  23. 

The  Agger  or  mount  was  secured  by  towers  consisting  of  diflferent 
stories  {turres  contabulataj)  from  which  showers  of  darts  and  stones 
were  discharged  on  the  townsmen  by  means  of  engines,  {lormenta,) 
called  Catapult-«:,  Balists,  and  Scorpiones,  to  defend  the  work 
and  workmen,  {opus  et  administros  tularin)  Sallust.  Jug.  76.  Of  these 
towers  Cajsar  is  supposed  to  have  erected  1561  on  his  lines  around 
Alesia,  Cces.  de  Bell.  G.  vii.  7*2.  The  labour  and  industry  of  the 
Roman  troops  were  as  remarkable  as  their  courage. 

There  were  also  moveable  towers,  (Turres  mobiles  vel  ambu- 
latoria,)  which  were  pushed  forward  {admovebantur  vel  adigeban* 
tur)  and  brought  back  (reducebantur)  on  wheels,  fixed  below  {rofis 
siibjectis)  on  the  inside  of  the  planks,  Cas.  B.  G.  ii.  31.  v.  42.  viL 
24.  HirL  de  bell.  Alex.  2.  Liv.  xxi.  1 1. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
covered  with  raw  hides  (coria)  and  pieces,  of  coarse  cloth  and  mat- 
tresses, {ceyUones  vel  cilicia,)  Cees.  de  bell.  Civ.  ii.  10.  They  were  of 
an  immense  bulk,  sometimes  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  foot  square,  and 

*  The  AooKR,  or  Mount,  was  emplojed  in  modern  times,  hj  the  Raasianf ;  I 
thivk  at  the  siege  pf  Ocksqjcow. 
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iiigllttr  than  the  walls,  or  even  than  the  towers  of  the  city.  When 
ibey  coald  be  brought  up  to  the  walls,  a  place  was  seldom  able  to 
stand  out  long,  Liv.  xxi.  11.  14..xxxii.  17.  xxxiii.  17. 
•  But  the  most  dreadful  machine  of  all  was  the  battering  ram, 
(ARIES,)  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at  one  end 
with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head ;  whence  it  had  its  name.  It 
was  suspended  by  the  middle,  with  ropes  or  chains  fastened  to  a  beank, 
that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced,  it  was 
by  a  hundred  men,  more  or  less,  (who  were  frequently  changed,)  vio- 
lently thrust  forward,  drawn  back,  again  pushed  forward,  till  by  re- 
peated strokes  it  had  shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron 
head,  Veget.  iv.  14.  Liv.  xxi.  12.  xxx.  32.  46.  xxxii.  23.  xxxviii.  & 
Joseph,  de  bell.  Jud.  iii.  9*. 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VINEiE,  ma- 
chines constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth  or 
raw  hides,  or  any  materials,  which  could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire. 
They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels  below,)  roiis  subjectis  a^e^oii- 
tur  vol  hnpellebantur,)  Sallust.  Jug.  76.  Under  them,  the  besiegem 
either  worked  the  ram,  or  tried  (o  undermine  the  walls,  Liv.  ii.  17. 
V.  7.  X.  34.  xxi.  7.  61.  xxiii.  18. 

Similar  to  the  Vinea  in  form  and  use  were  the  TESTUDINE8  ; 
so  called,  because  those  under  them  were  safe  as  a  tortoise  under  its 
shell,  Liv.  v.  5.  Cas.  B.  G.  v.  41.  50.  de  bell.  Civ.  ii.  2.  14. 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  PLUTEI,  Liv.  xxi.  61.  xxxiv.  17.  Cms. 
passim,  the  Musculus,  ibid.  &c. 

These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  in  filling  up 
the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  Cas.  B.  G.  vii.  58. 

When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit  these  machines 
to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the  besiegers  some* 
times  drove  a  mine  (CUNICULUM  agebant)  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  Liv.  v.  19.  21.  or  in  this  manner  intercepted  the  springs  of  wa* 
ter,  Hirt.  de  Bdl.  Gell.  viii.  41.  43. 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  they 
supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden  props,  which  be* 
ins  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the  ground. 

in  the  mean  time  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  be- 
siegers, met  their  mines*  with  countermines,  {transversis  cttniculis 
hostium  cuniculos  excipere^)  Liv.  xxiii.  18.  which  sometimes  occa- 
sioned dreadful  conflicts  below  ground,  xxxviii.  7.  The  great  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  them  from  approaching  the  walls  (apertos^  sc.  ab 
hostibus  vcl  Romanis,  cuniculos  morabaniur^  manibusque  appropin-^ 
quare  prohibebant^  Gees.  B.  G.  vii.  22. 

The  besieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to  frustrate 
or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  Cas.  B.  G.  iii.  21.  vii.  22. 
They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the'  mount,  {terram  ad  se  introrsus 
subtrahebant,)  or  destroyed  the  works  by  fires  below,  in  the  i 


^  Mining  and  countermioinff  hare  been  often  used  in  modern  times,  etpeciallf  w 
fUmdtn  and  the  Lew  CatmineM. 
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manner  as  the  besiegers  orertumed  the  walls,  Ccts.  ibid.  JosepL  dt 
BtlLJud.nl  12. 

When  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they  rearad 
rew  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them.  They  employed- 
various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force  of  the  ram,  and  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  engines  and  darts  of  the  besiegers,  Im. 
xiii.  63.  But  these  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  this  subject, 
will  be  best  understood  by  reading  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  of 
ancient  sieves,  particularly  of  SjrraQuse  by  Marcellus,  Liv.  xxiv.  33. 
of  Ambracia  b]^  Fulvius,  Id.  xxxviii.  4..of  Alesia  by  Julius  Csesar, 
de  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  G<b3.  B.  Cit^  ik 
and  of  Jerusalem,  by  Titus  Vespasian,  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud. 

When  the  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  themselves  aura 
of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  (certo  carmine)  to  call  out  of  it  (evo- 
gam)  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  tho  place  was  supposed  to 
be*  Jav.  v.  21.  Hence  when  Troy  was  taken,  the  gods  are  said  to 
have  left  their  shrines,  f^irg.  Mn.  ii.  351.  For  this  reason,  the  Ho* 
mans  are  said  to  have  kept  secret  their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin 
name  of  the  city,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.  xxviii.  2.  s.  4.  Macrob.  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  Liv.  i.  38.  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1. 
71.  &  102.  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city  when  taken, 
Polyh.  X.  16. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS.     . 

Navigation*  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels extremely  simple.  The  most  ancient  nations  used  boats  made  of 
trunks  of  tlrees  hollowed  {ex  singulis  arboribus  caraiw,)  Virg.  G.  126L 
86S.  Plin.  xvi.  41.  Liv.  xxvi.  26.  called  Alvei,  lintres,  3capbjb 
vet  MONOXYLA,  Paterc.  ii.  107.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  407.  Liv.  L  4.  xxv, 
3.  P/tn.  vi.  23.  iS/ra6.  iii.  155.  or  composed  of  beams  and  planks 
faalened  together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins  called 'RATES,  Feshts  ; 
or  of  reeds,  called  Cannje,  Juvenal,  v.  89.  or  partly  of  slender  planks 
(fOtinifi  ac  statumina^  the  keels  and  ribs,  ex  levi  mattriay)  and  partly 
of  wicker  hurdles  or  basket  work,  {reliqwrni  corpus  navium  viminibtm 
eontexium^)  and  covered  with  hides,  as  those  of  the  ancient  Britons« 

*  Ib  notbing  perhaps  has  improvement  been  more  conspicuous  than  In  bttildiiif, 
equipping,  working,  and  conducting  ships.  In  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and  barfaa* 
rism  Naval  Architecture  was  very  rude  and  uncouth  ;  but  discoveries  on  this  subject 
were  to  acceptable  to  mankind,  that  inventions,  tending  to  improve  the  arts  of  Ns- 
vigatiOB  and  Navai  Architecture,  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  greatest  honours,  md 
often  elevated  the  inventors  to  the  rank  of  deities.  Hence  ./^rgo  and  others,  which 
were  new  ships  of  a  better  construction  than  those  which  had  preceded  them,  ob- 
tained a  plaee  among  the  stars.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Sicilians,  very 
IwH^  ships  were  built,  and  among  the  former,  some  of  a  very  great  sise  were  employ- 
ed in  commerce ;  but  they  were  unwieldy,  and  difficult  to  be  managed.  The  pro- 
|(ress  of  commerce,  and  the  discovery  ottbe  compass  and  of  gunpowder,  have  stimu- 
lated the  minds  of  men  to  exertions  in  the  improvement  of  Naval  Architeeture,  for 
tim  MMliontion  of  private  fortune,  and  for  the  attainment  of  warlike  glory. 

It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  yet  to  ascertain  the  many  advantages  that  may  accrue 
from  the  late  discovery  of  a  method  for  propelling  vessels  by  steam,  against  wind  and 
tMe.  We  etn  only  say,  it  forms  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  Naviga^  ;  bat  all  its  af- 
fects cannot  be  foreseen,  thongb  very  extraordinary  rtiidts  aay  be  expectad.    I^   > 
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*  C«i.  B.  O.  L  54.  Lucan.  ir.  131.  and  other  Batknu,  HerodM.  u  194 
Dio.  xlviii.  18.  hence  called  Natigia  vitilia  corio  circumsutOf  Plim 
iv.  16.  vir.  56.  and  naves  siUiUs^  xxiv.  9.  $.  40.  in  allusion  to  which, 
Virgil  calls  th&  boats  of  Charon  Ct/mba  siUUis,  iEn  vi.  414  some- 
what similar  to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  n>ade  of  the  bark  of 
trees  ;  or  to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Esquimattz  Indians, 
which  are  made  of  long  poles,  placed  crosswise,  tied  together  witk 
whale  sinews,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  sea  dogs,  sewed  with  * 
sinews  instead  of  thread. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  the  inhabitahts  of  T}rre  and  Sidon,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of  letters  and 
astronomy,  Plin.  v.  12.  For  Jason,  to  whom  tiw  poets  ascribe  it, 
Ovid.  JdtL  vL  vers.  ulU  et  Amor.  ii.  11.  1.  Ltuan.  iii.  194.  and  the 
Aigonaots,  who  first  sailed  under  Jason  from  Greece  to  Colchis  ia 
the  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  that  is,  of  commerce, 
flourished  long  after  the  Phoenicians  were  a  powerful  nation.  But 
whatever  be  in  this;  navigation  certainly  received  from  them  its 
chief  improvements.* 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  iGolus,  the  god  of  the 
windsy  Diodor.  v.  7.  and  by  others  to  Deedalus ;  whence  he  is  said 
to  have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air,  f^irg.  Mn.  vi.  15. — ^Thqr 
aeem  to  have  been  first  made  of  skins,  which  the  Veneti^  the  people 
of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  used  even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  £.  6.  iii.  13.  af*- 
terwards  of  flax  or  hemp  ;  whence  lintta  and  carbasa,  (sing.  -U5,)  are 
rat  for  vela,  sails.  Sometimes  cloths  spread  out  were  used  for  sails, 
Ihcit.  Amal  ii.  24  Hist.  v.  23.  Juvenal,  xii.  66. 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval  afikirs. 
They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick  planks  {ex  tabulit 
crcusiorihuBy  Festus,)  such  as  they  used  on  the  Tiber,  called  Naves 
Caudicari  A  ;  whence  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to 
fit  oat  a  fleet,  A.  U.  489.  got  the  surname  of  Caudex,  Senec.  de  brev. 
w/<B,  13.  Farr.  de  Vit,  Rom,  11.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  the 
model  of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  happened  to  be  stranded  on  their  coasts,  and  to  have  exercis* 
ed  their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of  ships,  Polyb.  i.  20.  &  21. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what  Polybius  says  in  other 
places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy  about  the  equipment  and  ope- 
ratbns  of  a  Roman  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30.  38.  Their  first  ships  of  war 
were  probably  built  from  the  modelof  those  of  •4/i/«m»,  which,  after 
the  jnedQctk>n  of  that  city,  were  brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  417.  Lvo. 
viii.  14.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  first  Punic  war  that  they 
made  any  figure  by  sea. 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONGiE,  because  they  were 
of  a  longer  shape  than  ships  of  burden,  {naves  ONERARIiE.  &Xxsi^£ff, 
whence  hulks  ;  or  barcos,  barks,  Isidon  xix.  1.)  which  were  more 
round  and  deep,  C«*.  B.  G.  iv.  20.  v.  7.  The  ships  of  war  were 
moved  chiefly  by  oars,  the  ships  of  burden  by  sails,  Cas.  B.  6.  iv. 
25.  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  15.  and  as  they  were  more  heavy  (graviores),  &nd 
sailed  more  slowly,  they  vrere  sometimes  towed  {remulco  iracta)  af- 
ter the  war  ships,  Ltr.  zxxii%  16 
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Their  "ships  of  ¥mr  were  variously  named  from  their  raws  or  i 
of  oars  (ab  ordinibus  remorvm).  Those  which  had  two  rows  or  tiers 
were  called  Birlmes^  {Dkrota^  Cic.  Att.  v.  11.  xvi.  4.  vel  Dtcnda^ 
Hirt  B.  Alex.  47.)  three,  triremes  ;  four,  quadrirtmts  ;  five,  9WW1- 
quertmes  vel  penteres. 

The  Ro6f)aiis  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more  than  five  banks  of  oan; 
and  therefore  those  of  six  or  seven  banks  are  called  by  a  Greek  namet 
*  Htxlrts^  Hepteres^  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.  and  above  that  by  a  circumiocu* 
tion,  tmveSf  octo^  novem,  decern  ordinum,  vel  versttum,  Flor.  iv.  11. 
Thus  Livy  calls  a  ship  of  sixteen  h)W8,  (ixxai(5gx>]^iir,  Polyb,)  navii  m- 
genlis  magnitudinisy  gvam  sexdecim  versus  remorum  agebani^  liv. 
xlv.  34.  This  enormous  ship,  however,  sailed  up  the  Tiber  to  Rome, 
Ibid, The  ships  of  Antony,  (which  Florus  says  resembled  float- 
ing castles  and  towns,  iv.  11.  4.  Virgil,  floating  islands  or  mountains, 
JSn.  viii.  691.  So  Dio.  1.  33.)  had  only  from  six  to  nine  banks  of 
oars,  Flor,  iv.  4.     Dio  says  from  four  to  ten  rows,  1.  23. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the  rowers 
sat.  That  most  generally  received  is,  that  they  were  placed  above 
one  another  in  diflferent  stages  or  benches  {in  transtris  vel  jvgis)  on 
one  side  of  the  ship,  not  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
quincunx.  The  oars  of  the  lowest  bench  were  short,  and  those  of  the 
other  benches  increased  in  length,  in  proportion -to  their  height  above 
the  water.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the 
classics,  Virg,  Mn.  v.  119.  Lucan.  jii.  536.  SiL  Italic,  xiv.  424.  and 
by  the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient  galleys,  particularly 
that  on  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome.  It  is,  however,  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties not  easily  reconciled.* 

There  were  three  different  classes  of  rowers,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  ThranticBf  Zeugita,  or  Zevgioi,  and  Thalamitce,  or  -toi,  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  first 
sat  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship,  next  the  stera  ;  the  second,  in  the 
middle  ;  and  the  last  in  the  lowest  part,  next  the  prow. — Some  think 
that  there  were  as  many  oars  belonging  to  each  of  these  classes  of 
rowers,  as  the  ship  was  said  to  have  ranKs  or  banks  of  oars ;  Others, 
that  there  were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  ship  is  said  to 
have  banks  ;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  banks  by  that  of  oars 
on  each  side.  In  this  manner  they  remove  the  difficulty  of  suppo- 
sing  eiffht  or  ten  banks  of  oars  above  one  another,  and  even  forty ; 
for  a  ship  is  said  by  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus,  to  have  been  built  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator  which  had  that  number :  So  Plin.  vii.  56.  JBat 
these  opinions  are  involved  in  still  more  inextricable  difficulties. 

Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  {naves  ACTUABJ-fi) 
had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side,  {simplice  ordine  agebaniur^ 
#Mu^{W,  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  23.)  or  at  most  two,  Cas.  B.  G.  v.  1.  Lucan. 

*  The  late  British  Gen.  Stewart,  in  a  publication  on  thia  subject,  has  endeavour- 
ed to  show  the  fonn  and  management  of  the  Roman  ships ;  and  by  comprfrins  th»« 
representation  on  Trajan's  pillar  with  the  descriptions  lo  be  found  in  the  classics,  has 
cleared  np  many  of  these  difficulties.  According  to  him,  the  sides  of  their  vessels 
formed  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  Zeogite. 
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iii.  534  They  were  of  different  kinds,  and  called  by  varioiub  namei ; 
M,  Celdces^  ].  e.  naves  ceUres  vel  cursoria,  Lembt,  Phaslli^  M/oparD^ 
ne$^  &c.  Cic,  et  Liv.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the 
iMvet  LIBURNiE,  Horat..Epod.  i.  1.  a  kind  of  lightgalleys,  used  by 
the  Liburni,  a  people  of  Daimatia  addicted  to  piracy.  To  ships  of 
Ibis  kind  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  victory 
over  Antony  at  Actium,  Dio.  I  29.  32.  Hence,  after  that  time,  the 
name  of  naves  LIBURNiE  was  given  to  all  light  quick-sailing  ves* 
sels,  and  few  ships  were  built  but  of  that  construction,  VegeL  iv.  33. 

Ships  were  also  denominated  from  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
longed, Cizs.  B.  G,  iii.  5.  Cic:  Verr.  v.  33.  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied  ;  as,  Naves  M ercatorije,  frumtniaria^ 
vinarim^  olearitB  ;  Piscatoria»  Liv.  xxiii.  1.  vel  Itnuncvdi^  fishing- 
boats,  Cas.  B.  C.  ii.  39.  Speculatorije  et  exploraioria^  spy-boatfl, 
Liv.  XXX.  10.  xxxvi.  42.  PiAATiciE  vel  prtdatorice^  Id.  xxxiv.  32.  36. 
Hyppaoooa  vel  Hyppagints^  for  carrying  horses  and  their  riders, 
Liv.  xliv.  28.  Gtlh  x.  25.  Festus.  Tabellari/e,  message-boats,  Se« 
nee.  EpisL  77.  Plaui.  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  I.  39.  Vectorije  gravesqub, 
transports  and  ships  of  burden  ;  Annotina  privatcsque^  built  that  or 
the  former  year  for  private  use :  Some  read  annonaricB^  i.  e.  for  car- 
rying provisions,  Cces.  B.  G.  v.  7.  Each  ship  had  its  long-boat  join- 
ed to  it,  {cymbulm  onerariis  adfuzrescebant^)  Plin.  £p.  8.  20. 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Cercurus, 
Plaui.  Merc.  i.  I.  86.  Stick,  ii.  2.  84.  iii.  1.  12.  it  is  supposed  from 
the  island  of  Coroyra ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  the 
Cyprians,  vii.  56. 

Ualleys  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were  call- 
ed by  various  names ;  Triremes  ceretoe  vel  ceratce,  lusoria  el  cubiculata 
vel  thalam^gij  pleasure-boats  or  barges,  Senec.  de  ben.  vii.  20.  Suet. 
Obs.  52.  privcSf  i.  e.  proprice  et  non  meritorics,  one's  own,  not  hired, 
Horat.  Ep.  I  I.  92.  sometimes  of  immense  size,  Deceres  vel  decent 
remes^  Suet  Cal.  37. 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  painted  on  its 
prow:  thus, Pais Tis,  Scylla,  Cbntauros,  &c.  Virg.  •3Sn.  v.  116. 
&c  called  PARASEMON,  its  sign,  Herodot.  viii.  89.  Liv.  xxxvii. 
29.  or  INSIGNE,  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  34.  as  its  tutelarv  god  {tutela  vel 
ivielare  numen)  was  on  its  stern,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  el.  3.  v.  1 10.  et  el.  9. 
V.  I.  Herod,  xvi.  112.  Pers.  vi.  30.  Sil.  Hal.  xiv.  411.  439.  whence 
that  part  of  the  ship  was  called  TUTELA  or  Cautela,  and  held  sa- 
cred  by  the  mariners,  Lucan.  iii.  501.  Senec.  Epist.  76.  Petron.  c 
105.  There  supplications  and  treaties  were  made,  Liv.  xxx.  36. 
Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  76. 

In  some  ships,  the  tutela  and  ^rafatfiifAov  were  the  same,  Serv.  ad 
Virgil.  Mn.  v.  116.  Act.  Apost,  xxviii.  11. 

Ships  of  burden  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  to  the  top  of 
their  roast  as  their  sign,  {pro  stgno,)  hence  they  were  called  Coebi- 
T«,  Fe$tu$.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  6.  Plaut.  Pan.  iii.  1.  4.  &  40. 

There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stern  and  sometimes  on  the  prow, 
made  of  wood  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  APLUSTRE,  vel  plur. 

43 
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•411,  fipom  vrfaicfa  was  erected  a  staff  or  pole  with  a  riband  or  i 
(Jksda  Vel  tcBrtta)  on  the  top,  Juvenal,  x.  136.  Lucan.  iii.  671. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  {navis  pratoria)  was  distin- 
guished by  a  red  flag,  (yexillum  vel  velum  purpureumj)  Tacit.  Hist. 
▼.  22.  Plin.  XIX.  I.  C8B8.  B.  C.  ii.  6.  and  by  a  light,  Flor.  iv.  8.  Virg. 
JEn.  ii.  256. 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CARINA,  the 
keel  or  bottom ;  Statumina^  the  ribs,  or  pieces  of  timber  whicii 
strengthened  the  sides ;  PRORA,  the  prow,  or  fore-part ;  and  PUP- 
PIS,  the  stem  or  hind-part ;  ALYEUS,  the  belly  or  hold  of  the  ship ; 
SENTINA,  the  pump.  Cess.  B.  C.  iii.  25.  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bot- 
tom of  the  hold,  where  the  ^'ater,  which  leaked  into  the  ship,  re- 
mained till  it  was  pumped  out ;  {donee  per  antliam  exhaurirtiur^) 
Cic.  Fanu  ix.  15.  Sen.  6.  Martial,  ix.  19:  4.  Suet  Tib.  51.  or  the 
bUge-zoater  itself,  Juvenal,  vi.  99.  properly  called  nautea,  Plaut. 
Jliin.  V.  2.  44.  Xoniits.  1.  25.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  water,  ships 
were  besmeared  with  wax  and  pitch ;  hence  called  csaATJs,  OvuL 
Her.  V.  42. 

On  the  sides  {latent)  were  holes  (foramina)  for  the  oars,  (REMI, 
called  also  by  the  poets  tonsa  ;  the  broad  part  or  end  of  thero,/ia/- 
ma,  vel  palmula  ;)  and  seats  (sedilia  vel  transtra)  for  the  rowers, 
(remiges.) 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood,  {paxillus  vel  lignum  teres,) 
called  SCALMUS,  by  thon^gsor  strings,  called  Stroppi  vel  slnmi, 
Isid.  xix.  4.  hence  scalmus  is  put  for  a  boat,  Cic.  Off,  iii.  14.  mvt- 
cula  duorum  scalmorum^  a  boat  of  two  oars,  Cic.  Orat.  iL  34«  Mctu- 
ariOf  sc.  navis,  decern  scalmisj  Id.  Att.  xvi.  3.  Qualuor  scalmorum 
navif,  Veil.  ii.  43.  The  place  where  the  oars  were  put  when  the 
rowers  were  done  working,  was  called  Casteria,  Plant.  Asin.  iji. 
1.16. 

On  the  stem  was  the  rudder,  (GUBERNACULUM  vel  clama,) 
and  the  pilot,  (gubemator)  who  directed  it. 

Some  ships  had  ttiro  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two  prows,  so 
that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  turning,  Tacit.  Annal. 
iii«  6.  much  used  by  the  Germans,  Id.  de  Mor.  G.  44.  and  on  the 
Po»Uiw  £ua?»Ht«,  or  Black  Sea,  called  CAMARiE,  S/ra6,  xi.  496 ; 
because  in  a  swelling  sea  they  were  covered  with  boards,  like  the 
vaulted  roof  of  a  house,  (camera,)  Tacit  Hist.  iii.  47.  Gell.  x.  25. 
hence  Camarita,  the  name  of  a  people  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea* 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  700. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast  (MALUS,)  which 
was  raised,  (attollebatur  vel  erigehatur,)  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  when  the 
ship  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down  (inclinabatur  vel  panebalur,) 
when  it  approached  the  land,  Firg.  JEn.  v.  829.  Lucan.  iii.  45.  the 

8 lace  where  it  stood  was  called  Modius,  Isid.  xix.  2.    The  ships  of 
^e  ancients  had  only  one  mast. 

On  the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yaids,  (Antennjb  vel  brachial 
and  the  sails  (VELA)  fastened  by  ropes  (/un«*  vel  rudenies.)  Im- 
n^tererudentes,  to  loosen  all  the  cordage ;  pandere  vela,  to  spread 
the8ails,P/tn,JB;>.viii.  4. 
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The  saik  were  osually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky,  Ovid. 
Her.  ii.  11.  Catull.  Iziv.  225.  Sec,  sometimes  coloured,  Plin.  xiz.  i. 
s.  5. 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA  ;  from  which 
were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  braces,  by  pulling  which 
towards  the  stern,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the  right  or  left  If  the 
wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they  pulled  the  rope  on  the  right, 
and  so  on  the  contrary :  Hence  facere  pedenif  to  trim  or  adjust  the 
sails,  Virg.  JEn,  v.  830.  Obliquat  Ictvo  pede  carbasa^  turns  the  sails 
80  as  to  catch  the  wind  blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan.  v.  428.  so  oA- 
iiqnai  sinus  in  ventum,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  16.  Currere  utroque  pede^  to 
sail  with  a  wind  right  astern,  or  blowing  directly  from  behmd,  Gi- 
iulL  iv.  21.  In  contrarium  navigart  prolatis  ptdidibus^  by  tacking^ 
Plin*  ii.  57.  s.  48.  Iniendere  brachia  velis,  i.  e.  vela  brachOs^  to 
stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard-arms,  Virg.  JEn. 
▼.  829.  Dare  vela  veniisy  to  set  sail,  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  546.  So  Vela  /a- 
cere^  Cic.  Verr.  ^.  34.  or  to  make  way,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  281.  Subdur 
cere  vela,  to  lower  the  sails,  Sil.  vi.  325.  J^Sinistrare  velis^  vel  -a,  i.  e. 
attendere,  to  manage,  by  drawing  in  and  letting  out  the  opposite 
braces,  {adducendo  ei  remiitendo  ve\  prof erendo pedes ^^  Virg.  ^n.yi, 
302.  X.  218.  Velis  remis,  sc.  et  /  i.  e.  summavi,  manibus  pedibusq%u^ 
omnibus  7iervisj  with  might  and  main,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Frair.  it.  14.  Tusc* 
iir.  11.  Off.  iii.  33.  but  in  the  last  passage  the  best  copies  have  viris 
eqyisque  ;  as,  Phil.  viii.  7.  So  remigio  veloque,  Plaut.  Asin.  1.  3.  5. 
who  puts  navales  pedes  for  remiges  et  nauta.  Men.  ii.  2.  ult 

The  top-sails  were  called  SUPPARA  velorum,  Lucan.  v.  429.  or 
any  appendage  to  the  main-sail,  5/a/.  5{7r.  ii.  2.  27.  Senec.  ep.  77. 

Carina^  puppisy  and  even  trabs,  a  beam,  are  oflen  put  by  the  poets 
for  the  whole  ship  ;  but  never  velum^  as  we  use  sail  for  one  ship  or 
many  ;  thus,  a  sail,  an  hundred  sail. 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail-yards,  oars,  ropes, 
&c.  were  called  Arhamenta,  Plaut.  Merc.  i.  62.  Hence  arma  is 
put  for  the  sails,  colligere  armajubet,  u  e.  vela  contrahere,  Virg.  Mn. 
V.  15.  and  for  the  rudder,  spoliata  armis,  i.  e.  clavo^  vi.  353. 

Ships  of  war  {naves  longcs  vel  bellicai),  and  these  only,  had  their 
prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak,  (Rostrum,  oftener  f^/tir.  rostra,) 
Qts.  B.  G.  iii.  13.  Sil.  ml.  xiv.  480.  which  usually  had  three  teeth 
or  points,  Virg.  JSn.  v.  142.  viii.  690<  whence  these  ships  were 
called  RosTRATJE,  aiid  because  the  beak  was  covered  with  brass, 
^RATiE,  C(Bs.  B.  C.  ii.  3.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  21.  Plin.  xxxii.  L 

Ships  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  them,  whence 
stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged  from  engines,  Cas.  B. 
G.  iii.  Flor.  iv.  11.  Plin.  xxxii.  1.  Plutarch,  in  Ant.  called  Pro- 
PUONACOLA,  Flor.  ii.  2.  Horat.  Epod.  i.  2.  hence  turrita  mtppes^ 
Virg.  JEn.  viii.  693.  Agrippa  invented  a  kind  of  towers  whicn  were 
suddenly  raised,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Towers  used  also  to  be  erected  on 
ships  in  sieges,  and  at  other  times,  Iav.  xxiv.  34.  TadLAtm.  xv.  & 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  418. 

Some  ships  of  war  were  all  covered  {tecta  vel  constrata^  Mtrw^fM^ 
^9t ;  qua  xarotffufiara,  tabidola  vel  coMtraia  hahtbatUf  decki) ;  othesr 
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covered,  .(ajwrte,  a^afxru^y,  -a,)  Cic.  Alt.  v.  IL  12.  vi'-  8.  &  ISJ.  ex- 
cept at  the  prow  and  stern,  where  those  who  fought,  stood,  Z»w.  xxx- 
43.  XXKVI.  42.  C^Bs.  passim,  Cic,  Verr,  v.  34. 

The  planks  or  platforms  {tabulata)  on  which  the  mariners  sat  or 
passed  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called  FORI,  gang- 
ways, (ab  €0  quod  incessus  ferant,)  Serv,  ad  Virg,  Mn,  iv.  605.  vi. 
412.  Cic.  Sen.  6,  and  the  helps  to  mount  on  boards,  Pontes  vel  Sc  a- 
ts.  (^-riiSa^jai  vel  xX*pLaxsf),  Yirg.  JEn.  x.  288.  654.  658.  Stat,  Silv. 
iii.  2.  55.  Some  take  fori  for  the  deck,  (STEGA, «,  Plaut.  Bacch. 
ii.  3.  44.  Stick,  iii.  1.  12.)  others  fopthe  seats.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
fliey  were  both  in  the  top  of  the  ship,  and  below,  Sil.  xiv.  425.  Lu- 
can.  iii.  630.    We  also  find  forus,  sing.  Gell.  xvi.  19. 

The  anchor,  ( ANCHORA,)  which  moored  or  fastened  {funiabai 
tel  alligabal)  the  ships,  was  at  first  of  stone,  sometinoes  of  wood  filled 
with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  It  was  thrown  (jaciebatur)  from 
the  prow,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  uU.  by  a  cable,  and  fixed  in  the  ground* 
while  the  ship  stood  (or,  as  we  say,  rode)  at  anchor,  {ad  anchoram 
vel  in  anchora  siabat ;)  Caes.  B.  G.  v.  10.  and  raised,  {iolltbaiur  vel 
veUebatur)  when  it  sailed.  Id.  iv.  23.  sometimes  the  cable  {anchoraU 
vel  anchora)  was  cut,  {pr<2cidebalur^  Liv.  xxii.  19.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34- 
The  Vtnlii  used  iron  chains  instead  of  ropes,  Ccds.  B.G.  iii.  13. 

The  plummet  for  sounding  depths  {ad  allitudinem  maris  exploran^ 
dam)  was  called  BOLIS  or  Catapirates,  Isid.  xix.  4.  or  Molybdis, 
-Wi>,  as  Gronovius  reads,  Slat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  30. 

The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RETI- 
NAGULA,  Virg.  j^n.  iv.  580.  or  Orje,  Liv.  xxii.  19.  xxviii.  36.  or 
simply  PuNES,  Virg.  Mn,  iii.  639.  667.  Hence  Oram  solvere^  to 
•et  sail,  Quinctil.  Ep.  ad  Tryph.  &  iv.  2.  41. 

The  ancients  bad  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,  HoraU  OdL 
i.  14  »^ct.  Apost.  xxvii.  17.  which  are  still  used.  They  had  also 
long  poles,  {conti,  perticcSf  sudes  vel  trudes^)  to  push  it  off  rocks  and 
riioals,  ^irg.  JEn.  v.  208. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was  called 
SABURRA,  ballast,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.  Virg.  G.  iv.  195. 

Ships  were  built  {adificabantur)  of  fir,  {ahies^)  Virg.  G.  ii.  68 ;  of 
alder,  {alnus^  Lucan.  iii.  440 :  whence  alni^  ships,  ib.  ii.  427  ;)  of 
cedar,  pine,  and  cypress,  Vegei.  iv.  34.  by  the  Vtntli  of  oak,  (tx 
robore  ;)  Cses.  B.  G.  iii.  13.  sometimes  of  green  wood  ;  so  that  a 
number  of  ships  were  put  on  the  stocks,  {posikB^)  completely  equip- 
ped and  launched,  (instntctm  v.  ornata  armataqut  in  aquam  deaucUs 
tintf)  in  forty-five  days  after  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  forest ;  . 
Uv.  xxviii.  45.  by  Caesar,  at  Aries,  against  the  people  of  Marseilles, 
iii  Ihirty  days,  de  Bell  Civ.  i.  34.     See  Plin.  xvi.  39.  s.  74. 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome,  beyond  the  Tiber,  where  ships  lay 
and  were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  -i«m,  the  dock,  Liv.  iii.  26. 
viii.  14.  xl.  51. 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  manned  them. 
Fi'eedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  as  mariners  or  rowers,  (nmUa 
vd  rcmigcSf)  who  were  also  called  Socii  mavales,  Liv.  xxL  49.  50. 
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txii.  11.  zxtI  17.  and  Classici,  xxvi.  48.  Ciart  iv.  3.  18.  The 
citizens  and  allies  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  theaCt 
according  to  their  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  supply  them  with  pro* 
visions  and  pay  for  a  limited  time,  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  xxvi.  35. 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
land.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to  bav^  regular  and  constant 
fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  marina 
service,  {milites  in  classem  scripti,)  "Liv.  xxii.  57.  who  were  called 
CLA88IARII,  or  E?ib\tm^  Cms.  passim.  S^ut.  Galb.  12.  Tadi.  An- 
nal.  XV.  51  ;  but  this  service  was  reckoned  less  honourable  than  that 
of  the  legionary  soldiers.  Suet.  ibid.  Liv.  xxxii.  23.  Tacit.  Hist.  L 
87.  sometimes  performed  by  manumitted  slaves,  Suet.  Aug.  16,  The 
rowers  also  were  occasionally  armed,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after  times  bound  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and  manned^ 
Cic»  Vert.  V.  17.  &c.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43.  xlii.  48.  Some  provided  only 
stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Misenum^  where 
Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius,  Suet.  Aug.  16. 
by  joining  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  lacus  Avernus  to  the  bay  of  Ba- 
J8B,  {sinus  Bajanus^  Suet.  Ner.  27.  vel  lacus  BajanuSy  Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv.  4.)  Dio.  xIviiL  50.  Virg.  6.  ii.  163 ;  and  another  on  the  Ha- 
driatic  at  Ravenna^  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Tacit  Ann.  iv.  5.  Veget.  iv.  31 ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  58.  ii.  83.  iv.  79. 
also  on  rivers,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  30. 
Fhr.  iv.  12.  26. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  prapcctusqub 
CLAssis,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  and  his  ship,  NAVIS  PRiETORIA,  Liv. 
xxix.  25.  which  in  the  night-time  had,  as  a  sign,  (signum  noctumumf) 
three  lights.  Ibid. 

At  first  the  consuls  and  prstors  used  to  command  the  fleets  of  the 
republic,  or  some  one  under  them :  as  Lselius  under  Scipio,  Liv. 
xxvii.  42.  xxix.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  were  called  NAVARCHI,  Cic. 
Verr,  iii.  80.  v.  24.  or  Trier  arc  hi,  i.  e.  pnzftcti  trier  is  vel  triremis 
navisj  Cic.  Yerr.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  9.  Suet.  Ner.  34.  or  M aois- 
TRi  NAviuM,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  The  master  or  proprietor  of  a  trading 
vessel,  NAUCLERUS,  Plaut.  Mil.  iv.  3.  16.  Naviculator,  vel 
-ARius ;  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  9.  Att.  ix.  3.  Verr.  ii.  55.  Manil.  5.  who, 
when  he  did  not  go  to  sea  himself,  but  employed  another  to  navigate 
his  ship,  was  said  Mtviculariam  sc  rem /accre,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  18, 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship  and  directed  its  course  was 
called  GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  sometimes  also  Maoister,  Virg. 
Xn.  V.  176.  Sil.  iv.  719 ;  or  Rector,  Lucan.  viii,  167.  Virg.  Mn. 
iii.  161.  and  176.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  Cic.  Sen.  6.  on  the  top  of 
the  stem,  dressed  in  a  particular  manner,  Plaut.  Mil.  iy.  4  41.  45. 
and  gave  orders  about  spreading  and  contracting  the  sails,  (expandere 
vel  contrahere  vela^  plying  or  checking  the  oars,  (incumbere  remis 
vel  eos  mhibere,)  6cc  Virg.  v.  12.  x.  218.  Cic.  Orat.  i.  33.  Att.  xiii.  21. 
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It  was^  his  part  to  know  the  ngns  of  the  weather,  to  be  acquainted 
with  ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe  the  winds  and  the 
stars ;  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  592.  Lucan.  viii.  172.  Virg.  Xn.  iii.  201.  2G9. 
513.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  use  of  the  compass,*  they 
were,  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by  the  stars  in  the  night-time, 
HoraU  Od.  ii  16.  3.  and  in  the  day-time  by  coasts  and  islands  which 
they  knew.  In  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  navigation  was  then 
chiefly  confined,  they  could  rfot  be  long  out  of  the  sight  of  land. 
When  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was  to  drive  their 
ships  on  *shore,  (m  lerram  agere  vel  ejicere,)  and  when  the  danger 
was  over,  to  set  them  afloat  again  by  the  strength  of  arms  and  levers. 
In  the  ocean,  they  only  cruised  along  the  coast. 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  JElian.  fat.  40*  who  had  an 
assistant  called  PRORETA,  Plant.  Rud.  iv.  3.  75.  i.  e.  Ctuios  tt  tu- 
Ula  prorcBj  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  617. 

He  who  had  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Hortator  and 
Pausarius,  (xffX2i^«}f:,)  Plant.  Merc.  iv.  2.  4.  S^nec.  Epist.  56. 
Ovid.  ibid,  or  Pgrtisculus,  Piatd.  Asin,  iii.  1.  15.  Festw  ;  which 
was  also  the  name  of  the  staff*  or  mallet  with  which  he  excited  or 
retarded  them,  {celeusmata  vel  kortamenta  dahat^)  Plant.  Ann.  vL 
1.  15.  liid.  Orig.  xix.  12.  He  did  this  also  with  his  voice  in  a  rou- 
sieal  tone,  that  the  rowers  might  keep  time  in  their  motions  ;  Sen. 
ad  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  128.  Sil.  v^  360.  VaUr.  Place,  i.  470.  Martial. 
iii.  67.  iv.  64.  Qninciil.  i.  10.  16.  Stat.  Tkeh.  vi.  800.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
divin.  17.  Hence  it  is  also  applied  to  the  commanders,  Dio.  1. 32. 
Those  who  hauled  or  pulled  a  rope,  who  raised  a  weight,  or  the  like, 
oaHed  HELCIARII,  used  likewise  to  animate  one  another  with  a 
loud  ory,  Martial,  ibid,  hence  ^atiticns  clamor ^  the  cries  or  shoots 
of  the  mariners,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  128.  v.  140.  Lucan.  ii.  688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  to  sea  it  was  solemnly  reviewed 
(histrata  est)  like  an  army  ;  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  3.  prayers  were  made  and 
^<^imB  sacrificed  ;  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxxvi.  42.  Apfdan.  Bell.  Civ.  r. 
Virg.  JBti.  iii.  1 18.  v.  772.  Sil.  xvii.  48.  The  auspices  were  con^ 
salted,  Valer.  Max.  i.  Hor.  Epod.  x.  1.  16.  24 :  and  if  any  unlucky 
omen  happened,  as  a  person  sneezing  on  the  left,  or  swallows  alight- 
ing on  the  ships,  &c.  the  voyage  was  suspended,  Polymn.  iii.  10. 
Frontin.  i.  12. 

*  The  invention  of  the  compass  is  asualty  ascribed  to  Flavio  ds  Meffi^  or  FUnw 
,  Oioia,  a  NtopolUan,  about  (he  year  1302 ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  ferriioiy  of /»rt»- 
Hpalo  (in  the  Icini^dom  of  Napte*,)  where  he  was  born,  has  a  eonrpots  for  haaroM. 
Others  say,  that  Marau  Pauluu,  a  Venetian,  whci  made  a  journey  to  China,  bronc^ 
bacic  tlie  invention  with  him  in  1260.  What  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that  at  first 
they  used  the  compass  as  the  Chinese  stili  do ;  i.  a.  they  let  it  float  on  a  little  piece 
of  cork,  instead  of  suspending  it  on  a  pivot.  But  the  Chinese  only  divide  t(ielrc«ai- 
pass  into  24  points,  whereas  the  Europeans  malce  32  divisions. 

Fouchelte  relates  some  verses  of  Guoynt  de  Provence,  who  lived  In  France  about  the 
y«ar  1900,  which  seemed  to  make  mention  of  the  compass,  under  the  name  of  iMrf- 
mUe,  or  manntr'9-^tone ;  which  show  it  to  have  beea  used  In  Fiance  oeer  a  hewfred 
years  before  the  MelphiU  or  Vmetian. 

The  French  also  lay  claim  to  the  invention  from  the  fUitrde  Lm.  wheiewith  all 
BelieB»itlU  diitittgiiisli  the  Noitk  point  of  the  eard.«-E. 
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The  mariiiers»  when  thjsyset  saiU  or  readied  the  haiboor*  deekad 
the  stem  with  garlands,  Virg.  JBn.  iv.  418.  G.  i.  303. 

There  was  ffreat  labour  in  launching,  (m  dtduutydo)  the  9hipi, 
Virg.  JSn.  iv.  397.  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  sailed  in  winter,  their 
ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  up,  (subducia)  on  Iand«  Bofnt. 
Od,  i.  4.  2.  Virg.  JEn.  I  555.  and  stood  on  the  shore,  Virg.  J5n.  iii. 
135.  177. 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers,  (vectibu§^)  ymHh 
rollers  placed  below,  ((ylindris  lignisque  teretibus  tt  roiundis  stAjtC" 
tisf)  called  Palaroes,  vel  -eq^  Cess.  B.  C.  ii.  or  Scutul«;  Jbid*  iii. 
34.  and,  according  to  aome^Japsui  rotarum  ;  but  others  mure  pro- 
perly take  this  phrase  for  rota  labentesy  wheels,  Virg,  JEn.  ii.  236. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  purpose,  <^ed 
HcLn,  ^then.  v.  Plularch.  in  Marcell. — Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  352. 

Sometimes  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by  land, 
Uv.  XXV.  11.  Sil.  xii.  441.  Suet.  Col.  47.  and  for  that  purpose  they 
were  sometimes  so  made,  that  they  might  be  taken  to  pieces.  Curt. 
viiL  10.  Justin,  xxxii.  3  :  a  practice  still  in  use.  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  transported  some  ships  from  the  open  sea  to  the  Ambraeian 
gulf  near  Actium,  on  a  kind  of  wall  covered  with  the  raw  hides  q£ 
oxen ;  Dio.  1.  12.  in  like  manner  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  Id* 
LI.  5.  Strab.  viii.  335.  So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigrig, 
/d  xlviii.  28.  , 

The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet,  Lucan.  ii. 
690.  They  embarked  (consctndtbant)  in  a  certain  order,  the  mari- 
ners first  and  then  the  soldiers,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  xxii.  16.  They  also 
sailed  in  a  certain  order,  Ftr^.  JEn.  v.  833.  the  light  vessels  usually 
foremost,  then  the  fleet  or  ships  of  war,  and  after  them  the  ships  of 
burden.    But  this  order  was  often  changed,  Liv.  j^asnim. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  were 
very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
omens  at  their  departure,  Ftrg.  JEn,  iii.  537.  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxx.  2& 

When  they  reached  the  shore,  (lerram  appukrunt^)  and  landed  («s« 
poauerunt)  the  troops,  prayers  and  sacrifices  again  were  made,  Ltv. 
xxxvii.  14.  47. 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  harbour,  the^ 
made  a  naval  camp,  {castra  navalia  vel  nautica)  and  drew  up  then* 
ships  on  land,  {subducebant;)  Liv.  xxx.  9.  10.  xxiii.  28.  Cses.  B.  6. 
iv.  21.  They  did  so,  especially  if  they  were  to  winter  there,  Ldv.  xxxvi. 
45.  xxxviii.  8.  But  if  they  were  to  remain  only  for  a  short  time, 
the  fleet  was  stationed  in  some  convenient  place,  ad  anchoram  sta" 
batf  vel  in  statione  tenebiUur,)  not  far  from  land,  Lin.  xxxL  23. 
xxxvii.  15,  xxiv.  17.  Cms.  B.  C.  iii.  6.  iv.  21.  B.  AUx.  25. 

Harbours  (PORTUS)  were  strongly  fortified,  especially  at  the  en- 
trance, {aditus)  vel  introitus  ;  o^,  ostium^  vel  fauces^)  Virg-  ^n.  i 
404.  Cic  et  Liv.  The  two  sides  of  which,  or  the  piers,  were  called 
CORNUA,  Cic.  Att.  ix.  14.  Lucan.  u.  615.  706.  or  BRACHIA, 
PUn.  Ep.  vi.  31.  Suet.  Claud.  20.  Liv.  xxxi.  26 :  on  the  extremities 
were  erected  bulwarks  and  towers,  VUruv.  r.  11.  There  wasi 
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Iv  also  a  watch-tower,  (Pharos,  plur.  -i,)  Ibid,  with  li|^t8  to  diMd 
the  course  of  ships  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexandria  in  E^pt ; 
Qbs,  B.  C.  iii.  ult.  Plin.  xxxvi.  12.  at  Ostia  and  Ravenna ;  IML  at 
Caprece,  Brundusium,  and  other  places,  SueL  Tib.  74.  CaL  46.  SlaL 
Sj/h./ul  5. 100.  A  chain  was  sometimes  drawn  across  as  a  barrier 
or  boom,  {claustrum,)  Frontin.  Stratagem,  i.  5.  6. 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  hence 
tiie  name  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEtu  ▼. 
281.  Liv.  i.  33.  xxvi.  19.  Dionys.  iii.  45.  Ovid  c^lls  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  stpttfn  Portus.  Her.  xiv.  107.  Amor.  ii.  13.  10. 

Harbours  made  by  art  {manw^eX  arie)  were  called  Cothones,  vel 
-NA,  •orum^  Serv.  ad'Viig.  iEn.  i.  431.  Festus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (NAVALIA,  -turn),  where 
the  ships  were  laid  up,  ($ubduct€R,)  careened  and  refitted,  (re/ect€Bf) 
Cic.  Off.  iu  17.  Uv.  xxxvii.  10.  Cms.  B.  C.  ii.  3.  4.  Virg.  iv.  593. 
Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  ar« 
mies  on  land.  Certain  ships  were  pla^  in  the  centre,  {media  acic8,) 
others  in  the  right  wing,  {dextrum  comu,)  and  others  in  the  left ;  some 
as  a  reserve,  {subsidiunif  naves  subsidiaruB.)  Hirt.  de  Bell.  AL  10. 
Iav.  xxxvii.  23.  29.  xxxvi.  44.  We  find  them  sometimes  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  a  forceps,  and  a  circle  ;  Polyb.  \.  Polyaru 
iii.  TTiua/d.  ii.  but  most  frequently  in  that  of  a  semicircle  or  half- 
moon,  VegeL  iv.  45.  Sil.  xiv.  370. 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on  land  ; 
the  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley,  {navis  actuarial) 
and  exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  (^e  expediebant)  for  action  ; 
they  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the  ringing ;  for  they  never  chose 
to  fight  but  in  calm  weather,  Liv.  xxvi.  39. 

A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiraPs  ship,  as  a  signal  to 
enga^.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  in  all  the  other  ships  were  sounded, 
iSt7.  XIV.  372.  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the  crews,  Lucan.  iii;  540. 
Dto.  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  by  sweeping  off  {deUrgendo)  the  oars,  or  by  striking  them 
with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides.  Die.  1.  29.  They  grappled 
with  them  by  means  of  certain  machines  called  crows,  (CORVI), 
iron  hands  or  hooks,  (pERREiK  manus,)  Lucan.  iii.  635.  drags  or 
grappling  irons,  (ifARPAooNES,  i.  e.  asseres  ferreo  unco  pr<Bfixi,)  &c» 
and  fought  as  on  land,  Flor.  ii.  2.  Liv.  xxvi.  39.  xxx.  10.  Gs*.  B. 
G.  L  52.  Curt.  iv.  9.  Lucan.  xL  712.  Dto.  xxxix.  43.— xlix.  1.  3. 
iui.  They  sometimes  also  employed  fire  ships,  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  11. 
or  threw  fire-brandsi^and  pots  full  of  coals  and  sulphur,  with  various 
other  combustibles,  St^pea  Jlamma  manu^  telisque  volatile  ferrum 
spargitur^  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  694.  which  were  so  successfully  employed 
by  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  most  of  Antony's  fleet 
was  thereby  destroyed,  Dio.  I  29. 34.  and  35.  Hence  Vix  una  sos- 
pesnaois  ah  ignibus,  Herat  Od.  i.  37.  13. 
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ftn  mges  the^  joined  vesflels  logether,  aqd  erected  on  them  Tarious 
«iigiiiei^  Cmrt.  iv.  13.  Lrv.  xiiv.  34.  xxvi.  26.  Ccr/r.  B.  C.  iii.  34* 
or  aimk  Tenels  to  block  up  their  harbours,  find,  et  Liv.  xxxy.  11. 
14. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  ivhcn  they  returned  home,  had 
their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with  triuqaphaot  mu- 
atC  Z>ro.  li.  5. 

The  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were  much  the  same 
as  on  land.  (See  p.  334.)  Also  naval  punishments,  pay,  and  pro- 
visions, dec.  Liv.  xxiii.  21  •  48.  ' 

The  tradii^  vessels  o<^  the  ancients  were  in  general  much  inferior 
in  siise  to  those  of  the  mrfderns.  Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships 
of  burden,  none  of  which  was  below  2000  amphora  {qvannn  minor 
nulla  enU  duhn  miiiiuni  amphorum^)  i.  e.  about  fifty-six  ton,  which 
he  seems  to  have  thought  a  large  ship,  Cir.  Fam.  xii.  15.  There 
were,  however,  some  ships  of  enormous  bulk.  One  built  by  Ptole- 
my is  said  to  have  been  280  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  another 
3011  feet ;  the  tonnage  of  the  former,  7182,  and  of  the  latter,  3197, 
AthencBUf,  The  ship  which  brought  from  Egypt  the  great  obeliA 
that  stood  in  the  Circus  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  be- 
sides the  obelisk  itself,  had  120  000  modii  of  hnUs,  lentiles,  a  kind 
of  pulse,  for  ballast,  about  1138  ton,  Plm.  xvi.  40.  s.  76. 

CUSTOMS  or  the  ROMANS. 

I.  ITit  ROMAJf  DRESS.- 

The  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  was  the  TOGA  or 
gown,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Pallium^  Suet.  Aug.  98.  and  of 
the  Gauls,  Bracca^  breeches;  SueL  Jul.  hO.  Claud.  15.  Plin.  EpisU 

IV.  II.  whence  the  Romans  were  called  GhNS  TOGATA,  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  286.  Sutt.  Aug.  40.  or  TOGATI,  CtV.  Robc.  Jim.  46.  ^trr. 
i.  29.  ii.  62.  Orat.  i.  24.  iii.  11.  SallusL  Jug.  21.  Tadi.  Hist.  \u  80. 
and  the  Greeks,  or  in  general  those  whf>  were  not  Romans,  PALLI- 
ATI,  Sutt.  Cas.  4.  8.  Vic.  Rahir.  Post.  9.  Phil.  v.  5.  also.  Gallia  Cis* 
alpina^  when  admhted  to  the  riglits  of  citizens,  were  called  Togata» 
Cic.  Phil.  viii.  9.  Hence  also  Tabula  Togata  et  Palliatat.  As  the 
toga  was  the  robe  nf  peace,  togati  is  often  opposed  to  armati^  Liv, 
iil  10.  50.  iv.  10.  Cic.  Ciecin.  15.  Off.  i.  23.  Pis.  3.  and  as  it  was 
chiefly  worn  in  the  city,  {On  sc^rure,  nulla  necessitas  toga^  Plin.  Ep^ 

V.  6.)  it  is  sometimes  opposed  to  Ru!»tic  i,  Plin.  vi.  30. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  eareftil,  in  foreisn  countries,  al- 
ways to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga ;  Cic  Rabir.  lO.btit  this  was  noc 
always  done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress ;  as  Scipio  in  Sicilyr  Toe, 
Ann.  ii.  59.     So  the  emperor  Claudius  at  Naples,  Dio.  IxvL  6. 

The  TOGA  (a  tegendo,  qvod  corpus  tegat,  Varro)  was  a  iooos 
(kuM)  flowing  (Jluitans)  woollen  n>be,  which  covered  the  whole  bf>- 
dy,  round  and  ck)se  at  the  bottom,  {ah  imo,)  but  open  at  the  tup 
down  to  the  girdte,  (ad  cincturam,)  without  rieeves  $  so  thai  the r^t 
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arm  was  at  liberty,  and  the  left  mipported  a  part  (hwnOf  a  i 
lappet)  ofthe  toga^  which  wa»  drawn  up  (stibavetbaiur)  andll 
back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  thus  fomned  what  was  cMei  SI- 
NUS, a  fold  or  cavity,  upon  the  breast,  in  which  things  might  be 
carried,  Plin.  xv.  18/ Gr//.  iv.  18.  and  with  which  the  &ce  «ir  head 
might  be  covered,  Suet.  Jul.  8*2.  Liv,  viii.  9.  Hence  Fabiu8»  the 
Roman  nmbassador,  when  he  denounced  war  in  the  senate  of  Car- 
thage, is  said  to  liave  poured  out,  {sinum  tffudisst.)  iiv.  xiL  18. 
or  shaken  out  tlie  lap  of  his  loga^  (excumsse  toga  /frffwiimi,)  Flar.. »; 
6.  Dionysius  says,  the  form  of  ihejoga  was  semicircular,  iii*  6L 

The  ioga  in  latter  times  had  sevei»l  4olds,  but  anciently  few  or 
none,  (vfiertbu»  nulii  sinus^)  Quiftctilian.  xi.  3.  These  ffMsy  when 
collected  in  a  knot  or  c^entre,  Kt>e.  jffvn.  i.  334.  were  called  UBft- 
BO.  which  is  put  tor  the  toga  itself,  Pers,  v.  33. 

When  a  person  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  {mcemgtbai)  bis  ioga^ 
and  girded  it  (oatriugrLat)  round  him :  Hence  .ircingere  »e  fferi  vel 
ad  opus^  or  oftener,  in  the  passive,  iierri>/ort,io  prepare,  to  mak»iBati]|s» 

The  toga  o{  the  rich  and  noble  was  finer  and  hirger  {laxiar)  than 
that  of  the  less  wealthy,  HoraL  Epod.  iv.  8,  Epist.  u  18. 30.  A  new 
toga  was  called  Pkxa  ;  when  old  and  threadbare,  tnVa,  U.  £p«>  i.  9& 
Martial,  ii.  58. 

The  Ri»mans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  (compontre)  the  iog€^ 
that  it  might  sit  properly,  (nt  impar  dissldtrit^)  and  not  dramle  (w^c 
deflueret,)  Horat  Sat.  ii.  3.  77.  i.  3.  31.  Epist.  i.  1.  95.  (^linctiL 
xi.  3.  Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  form  of  the  toga  was  different  at  different  times.  The. Ra- 
mans at  first  had  no  other  dress,  GeiL  vii.  12.  It  was  then  straight 
(arcta)  and  close  ;  it  covered  the  arms,  and  came  down  tf>  the  feet» 
QuiuctU,  ibid. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  But  after- 
wards matrons  wore  a  different  robe,  called  STOLA,  vnth  abroad 
border  or  fringe  {iimbus)  called  INSTITA,  Horat.  Sat.  u  SL  9a 
reaching  to  the  feet,  Ovid.  »f  r/.  Jm.  i.  33.  Tibvll.  u  7. 74.  (whence 
invlita  is  put  for  matrona  ;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  600.)  and  also,  aa 
some  say  when  they  went  abroad,  a  loose  outer  nAne  thrown  over 
the  siola  like  a  surtout,  a  mantle,  or  cloak,  called  PALLA  or  Pe- 
jp/tis,  Hor.  ib.  99.  But  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  makes  pailm 
itere  the  same  virith  instita^  and  calls  it  Ptripodium  and  Tumm  paU 
Hum.  Some  think,  that  this  frin^  constituted  the  only  dtstiactioB 
between  the  siola  and  toga.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  outer 
robe  of  a  woman  was  called  Palla/FiV^.  Mn.  i.  648.  xi.  576.  (^mmI 
palam  et  forts  gerebatur,)  Varr.  de  Lat  ling.  iv.  30. 

Courtesans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not  permit- 
ted  to  wear  the  stola;  hence  called  Too  atm,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  SS. 
Juven.  ii.  70.  Mariial.  ii.  39.  vi.  64.  x.  52.  Cic.  PhU.  il  W.  ud 
the  modesty  of  matrons  is  called  Slolatuspudor,  Mart.  i.  3&  & 

There  was  a  fine  robe  of  a  circular  form  worn  by  women,  caHeil 
CvcLAs,  -ddfa,  Juvenal,  vi.  258.  Suet.  Cal.  52. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  toga  ;  eni 
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I  {lenmis  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  PUn.  EpiH.  tv.  II. 
I  t^a  is  put  for  the  dignity  of  a  Roimm,  Horat.  Od,  iii.  5.  10. 

Tile  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  c>n  festivals  they  usually 
had  0Be  newly  cleaned,  OviH.  TrisU  v.  5.  7.  hence  they  were  said 
FeHot  AiiBAii  ctltbrttrt^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  61. 

Candidates  for^iffioes  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fuller,  Too  a 
Cahtdida. 

The  toga  m  mouming  was  of  a  blacit  or  dark  colour,  TOGA 
PULIaA  ¥el  aircr ;  hence  those  in  lliouming  were  called  PuLLni, 
&uL  Aug.  44.  JfivettaL  iii.  2l3r  or*  AraAu,  Cir.  Vat.  12.  But 
tliase  were  also  called  Pullaii^  who  wore  a  great-coat  [imrma)  in- 
alead  of  the  toga^  Suet.  Aug.  40.  or  a  mean  ragged  dress,  Ptin.  Eput. 
viSL  16.  as  the  vul^r  or  poor  people,  {puUatus  liradus^  vel  turla 
pml/ata^)  QuinctiL  iL  12.  \i.  4. 

The  jnouraiing  robe  of  women  yras  called  RICINIUM,  r^/  -NUS, 
'9ei  Rflt:A,  (f«od  post  tmrgum  rrJHert4nr^)  which  covered  the  head 
and  shaulders,  Cir.  hgg^  iL  23.  «)r  Mavortes,  -  s,  vel  -ta,  S#rr.  in 
K^g.  Mn.  i.  268.  />fV.  irx.  25.  They  seem  to  have  had  several  of 
these  above  one  another,  that  they  might  throw  them  into  the  fune- 
ml  piles  of  their  husbands  and  friends.  The  twelve  tables  restrict- 
ed tne  number  to  three,  Cic,  ibid. 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  mfiurning, 
CfT.  VaL  12.  nor  at  tlie  public  spectacles.  Mart.  i\.  2.  nor^it  restivals 
and  aacrifices,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  79.  Horat.  ii.  2. 6tK  Pers.  ii.  40. 

At  entertainments,  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  aside  the  tofift^ 
and  put  on  a  particular  robe  called  Synthc^is,  Martial,  v.  80.  ii.  46. 
iv.  66.  which  tiiey  wore  all  the  time  of  the  Saturnatia^  because  then 
they  were  continually  feasting,  .Afar/tV//.  xiv.  1.  141.  Semr.  Epi&i. 
18.  Nero  wore  it  {9yntlu$ina^  sc  vestis)  in  common,  Snct.  51. 

Magistrates  and  certain  priests  wore  a  toga  liordered  with  purple, 
{iimho  purpureo  circvmdata,)  hence  caHed  TOGA  PRiETEXTA  ; 
as  the  superior  magistrates,  Cic.  lied,  in  5^n.  5.  Air.  xxxiv.  7.  Jw 
^maL  K.  9Si  the  Pontificta^  the  auffurs,  Cic.  Sext.  69.  the  DErKM- 
viai  Mocns  faciundis^  Liv.  xxvii.  3v.  &c.  and  even  private  persons 
when  they  exhibited  games,  Cic  Pis.  4. 

Generab  when  they  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  toga,  called 
ncT%  vel  PALVATA,  Martiai.  vii.  2.7. 

Young  men,  till  tliey  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  young 
women,  till  they  were  married,  also  wore  n  gown  (^ordered  uiih 
purple,  TOGA  PRiETEXTA,  Liv.  xxxiv,  7.  Cic.  Vtrr.  i.  44. 
Cat.  ii.  2.  Proptrt.  iv.  12.  33 :  whence  they  were  called  PR^TEX- 
TATI,  Ux.  xxii.  57.  Cic.  Muran.  5.  Suet.  Jug.  44.  94.  Hence  /»i?ii- 
rilia  prmUxtata^  ue.  a  trmrin  anuif,  formed  ui  youth,  Martiai.  x.  *0. 
But  verba  pratfxiala  is  put  for  oh.sr<ZHa,  Suel.  Vesp.  22.  {quddnu- 
htniihus^  depbtaiin  prigiextijt^  a  nwlUtudiae  jmerorum  oUcanu  c/arr.a- 
rerUur^  FttftTU^,)  Cell,  ix.  10.  Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  L  and  nwn x  pratrx^ 
^ti^  for  impadici  vel  corrnpti^  Juvenal,  ii.  170. 

Under  the  enipen>rs,  the  toga  was  in  a  great  measure  disused, 
by  clients  when  they  waited  {offiaam  J'aciebant)  on  their  pa- 
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trons,  Suft.  Aug.  60.  Martial,  i.  109.  ii.  05.  x.  74.  3.  8ekoh'a»t  «i 
Juvenal,  x.  45.  and  orators ;  hence  called  Togati^  enrobed^  Seiif c«  de 
conntanf.  9.  7ric?7.  Annal.  xi.  7. 

Boys  likewise  wore  a  hollow  golden  bail  or  boss  ( AUREA  BUi^ 
LA,)  which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast ;  as  some  think,  hi  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wisdom  ;  according  to  other*, 
round,  with  the  figare  of  a  heart  engraved  on  it,  Cic.  Ff  rr.  i.  58L  et 
Aicon.  in  loc.  Uv.  xxvi.  6.  Plant.  Hud.  iv.  4.  127.  JUacrob.  Sb#.  i« 
6.  The  sons  of  freedmen  and  poorer  citizens  used  only  a  leathern 
boss,  {bulla  scortta^  vel  9ignum  de  pattpere  loro,)  Juvenal.  ▼*  18& 
'  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  Bosses  were  also  used  as  an  ornament  for  bell9  or 
girdles,  Virg.  ^n.  xii.  942. 

Young  men,  usually,  when  they  had  completed  the  seventeeoth 
year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  {ponehanl  vel  dfponebant)  the  logi9»tnm» 
ttxta^  and  put  on  {snmtbani  vel  indutbani)  the  manly  sown,  (TO&A 
VIRtlJS)  called  Toga  pura,  Cic.  Alt.  v.  20.  ix.  19.  because  it  wn 
purely  white  ;  and  libera,  Ovid.  Tnst.  iv.  10.  28.  Fasl.  iiu7'JT 
because  they  were  then  freed  from  the  restraint  of  roasters^  and  al* 
lowed  greater  liberty,  Pern.  v.  31). 

The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  vras  performed  {iog9  mtfAite- 
Itir,  Hor.  Od.  i.  36.  9.)  with  great  solemnity  before  the  images  of 
the  f^res  ;  Propert.  iv.  132.  to  whom  the  hulla  was  consecmled^ 
[laribiis  donata  pepntdit,)  Pers.  ibid,  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  fUL 
Jihx.  V.  4.  4.  or  they  immediately  went  thither,  or  to  some  temple 
to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  gods,  Surt.  Claud.  2, 

The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  iogatirilui  wasaltlie 
feasts  of  Bacchus  in  March,  {Liberalibusy  xii.  Kai.  Apr.  Cic.  Att^vi* 
1.)  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  771. 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  ftther  or  principal  ra* 
lation  to  the  Forum,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Cic.  Ait.  ix.  99L 
Sficl.  Aug.  26.  Mr.  7.  7t6.  54.  (whose  attendance  was  called  Or> 
riciuM  8t»LKNKE  TOGJE  viRiLis,  Suet.  Cioud.  2.  Plin.  jEpint.  I  S.) 
and  there  recommended  to  some  eminent  orator,  whom  he  sboaM 
study  to  imitate  ;  Cic.  Am.  1.  Tacit.  Oral.  34.  whence  he  was  ami 
Forwn  attingere^  vel  in  forum  vniire,  when  he  began  to  atleiKi  1o 
public  business,  (/br4»9t^ya  ftipendia  auspicabatur.)  8enec.  Cofitrar. 
V.  6.  Cic.  F»m.  v.  8.  xiti.  10.  xv.  16.  This  was  caHed  Dits  to^r^ 
virilif.  Suet.  Aug.  66.  Cal.  15.  Claud.  2.  or  Die»  tirocinn,  Saef«  Tib. 
64.  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  forum,  TYROCINIUM.  UL 
Aug.  'J&  Cal.  13.  the  young  men  were  called  T1R0NF8,  yomBig 
or  raw  soldiers,  because  they  then  first  began  lo  serve  in  tbe'artt}', 
Cic.  Phil.  \u  15.  Fam.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Ncr.  7.  Liv.  xl.  36.  Henoe 
Tiro  is  put  for  a  learner  or  novice,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.  Ponere  ««ri»cv* 
mtim,  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  proof  of 
one's  parts,  to  be  past  his  noviciate,  Liv.  xlv.  37. 

\V1ien  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the  friend*  and 
dependents  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast,  and  small  prenenia 
distributed  among  them^ called  SPORTULiE,  PHn.Ep. x.  117. 1I& 
Tbe  emperors  m  that  occaaioo  uaed  to  give  a  largeaa  to  ihaf  oefiB, 
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(CONGUARIUM,  so  called  frmn  etmgius^  a  iwsmire  of  liquidti) 
Smi.  Tib.  54  TuciL  JlnnaL  iik  29. 

Senrtus  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  ririlis  shcnld 
send  a  certain  coin  to  the  Temple  of  Youth»  Diony».  iv.  15. 

nM«ots  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume  (dahanl\ 
the  toga  viriliB^  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seventeen*  as  they 
judged  proper,  Cir.  An.  vi.  I.  Siut.  Aug.  8.  CaL  10.  CL  43.  Aer.  7. 
under  the  emperors,  when  they  had  completed  the  fourteenth  year, 
TaritAnn.  xii.  41.  xiii.  15.  Jtefore  this,  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  family,  ( pars  dtim&s^)  afterwards  of  the  state,  (republican) 
Tacit*  de  Mor.  Germ.  13.  ^    / 

Toung  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  foga  vinlis^  commonly 
lived  ill  a  separate  house  fn>m  their  parents,  Su^t.  'Fib.  15.  Domii.  ^ 
k  was,  however,  customary  for  them,  as  a  mark  of  modesty,  during 
the  first  whole  year,  to  keep  {cobiberr)  their  right  arm  witbm  the  ttn 
ga^  Cic  Ccel.  5.  and  in«their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martiu»  never 
to  expose  themselves  quite  naked,  as  men  come  to  maturity  some- 
linnes  did,  IbuL 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  /o^ 0,  Gell.  vii. 
19l  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go  dressed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tribunal,  when  pnetor,  {cam* 
pestri  siib  toga  cinctu^^)  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  7.  Hence 
Etiguaiitgn  Catnnisy  Hor.  Ep.  i.  19.  13.  AtV/a,  i^can.  ii.  386.  because 
it  was  strait  (arcia)  and  coarse,  {crassa  vei  pinguis^)  Horat  Sat.  i.  3* 
15.  Juvenal,  ix.  28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  Nor  did  candidates  for  offices 
wear  any  thing  but  the  toga. 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  toga  a  white  woollen  vest 
called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  below  the  knees  before, 
luid  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind,  QuiuctlL  xi.  3.  at  first  without 
sleeves.  Tunics  with  sleeves,  (Chirodotjb  vel  tuniat  maniraia^  or 
reaching  the  ankles,  (talarm)  were  reckoned  efleminate,  Cic.  Cat^ 
ii.  to  yirg.  JKn.  ix.  616.  Gtll.  vii.  12.  But  under  the  emperors 
these  c:ime  to  be  used  with  fringes  at  the  hands,  (ad  manusfimbriatm^) 
(hmi  the  example  of  Caesar,  Sntl.  Jul.  45.  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing to  fancy,  HoraU  Sftt.  i.  2.  25.  Prop.  iv.  2.  28.  Those  who  wore 
them  were  said  to  l>e  M  %kdlka  i  i,  Suef.  Cut.  52. 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM,  cincU$»^ 
•^,  ZONA  vel  Halt f us)  about  the  waist,  to  keep  it  tight,  which  also 
served  as  a  purse  (pro  marsupio  vel  crumtrA^)  in  which  they  kept 
their  money,  Qdl.  xv.  2.  Phut.  Merc.  v.  2.  84.  Sutt.  Vit.  16.  Horut, 
Ep.  ii.  2.  40.  hence  incinctm  tunicam  mercaior,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.> 
675.  The  purse  commonly  hung  from  the  neck,  Plaut.  True.  iiL  2. 
7.  and  was  said  decolL^nar,  when  it  was  taken  oflT;  hence  derollare^  to 
deceive.  Id.  Cap.  iii.  1 .  37. 

It  was  also  thought  efieminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the  tunic 
slackly  or  carelessly  girded :  Hence  the  saying  of  Sylla  concerning 
Csdsar  to  the  0/i//maf  rf ,  who  interceded  for  his  life,  Ur  malk  pa  a* 
ctwcTva  ToeauN  oaverext,  Suet.JuL  46.  Oio.  43.  43.  For  this 
«ba  Ifascwaa  was  blamed,  Sense  Ep.  14.    Hence  cinckut  prmcmc^ 
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tw  and  nuccittciuSf  are  put  for  industrim^  ejpeditta  vel  /grnatif»«  dKt 
gent,  active,  clever,  fjurat.  Sat.  i.  5*  6.  ii.  6.  107.  became  they 
UMd  to  gird  the  tunio  when  at  work.  Id,  Sai.  ii.  8.  10.  Ovid^Mu,  "vL 
59.  and  Ihscinctus  foi*  inent^  mollis,  i^naxm  ;  thus,  Disciucius  ncp^a^ 
a  dissolute  spendthrifl,  Hor^  Epod.  i.  34.  So  Pers.  iii.  31.  fistaW- 
iiJifri^  Vir^.  iEn.  viii.  7:24.  etfeminate,  or  simply  ungiri ;  for  tbft 
Africans  did  not  use  a  girdle,  Si/,  iii.  236.  Plaui.  ran^  v.  ^  48. 
.  The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at  home  or  in 
private ;  hence  discincli  luderf,  i.  e.  </or7.t,  with  their  tonics  ungirt, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  I.  73.  discinrlayue  in  oth  vatus^  formed  (or  softjr&> 
pose :  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  9.  4L  for  they  never  wore  the  toga  at  hoaM;, 
but  an  undress,  (ves/iir  dumenlica,  vet  xeytimeuta.)  Suet.  Aug.  73. 
Vit.  8.  Ci<'..  de  Fin.  ii.  24.  llin.  Kp.  v.  6.  /•  Hence  the  loaa  and 
other  things  which  they  wore  only  abroad  were  cniled  FOR£N81A, 
Sutt.  Aug.lAr.  Cai.   17.  or  Vkntitds  »oRi$jiS;8,  Cfc.  t6tc{«  and  Vb^- 

liMBNTA   rORKNHA,  Colitmri.  %\\.  4.5.  ^. 

The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  tnen ;  but  that  of  the 
former  always  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered  their  arms,  Jii* 
venal,  vi.  445.  They  also  used  girdles  both  before  and  after  mar* 
riaffe,  Feslus.  in  Ckngulum  ;  Martiai.  xiv.  Ii)l.  Ovid.  Amnr.i.  7.46. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  the  toga.  Jital 
this  point  is  strongly  cx>ntested. 

Young  men  when  they  assumed  the  toga  virilism  and  women  when 
they  were  married,  received  fmm  their  parents  a  tunic  wrought  in  a 
pariiculiir  manner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA,  or  Rilgilla,  Ftgtuf. 
Pliii.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  ptirple  (or  rather  two  stripes, 
fascia  vel  plagulcc.  Yarn  de  Lat.  ling.  viii.  47.)  sewed  on  the  breast 
of  their  tunic,  Hnrat.  Sat.  u  6.  28.  called  1-ATUS  CLAVUS,  Ovid. 
Trist.  iv.  10.  29.  &  35.  which  is  sometimes  put  for  the  tunic  itae^ 
Sntt.  Jul.  45.  or  the  dignity  of  a  senator.  Id.  Tib.  35.  Clmtd.  24. 
Vesp.  2.  4.  The  tlquiief,  a  narniw  strip,  Angusius  clavus,  (^<^//- 
ii.  88.  called  fAno  Pauper  clavus,  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  17.  arctum  Iwmxm 
furpnnz,  lb.  iv.  5.  42. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  the  right  of  wearing  the 
Ittus  clavus,  after  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  tnade  tliem  tri- 
bunes and  prefects  in  the  army  ;  hence  called  Tribdm  £t  pRicrKC- 
Ti  1^1  KXAvii,  Suet.  .ivg.  38.  Jier.  26.  Domit.  10.  The  tribunes 
chosen  from  the  Equites  were  called  Anuusticlavii,  Sue/.  Otk,  10. 
Galb.  10.  They  seem  to  have  assumed  the  toga  viriiis  and  lotus 
davus  on  the  same  dny,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  23. 

Generals  in  a  triumph  wore  with  the  toga  picta  an  embroidered  tu- 
nic, (tunica  i»almata,)  Lix.  X.  7.  Martial,  vii.  1.  Plin.  ix.  3(i.  s.  6tl. 
called  also  Tunica  Joxis,  because  the  image  of  that  sod  in  the  Capi- 
tol was  clothed  with  it,  Juvenal,  x.  38.  Tunics  of  this  kind  used 
to  be  sent  by  the  senate  to  foreign  kings  as  a  present.  Lav.  xxviL  4. 
XXX.  15.  xxxi.  11. 

The  poor  people  who  could  not  purchase  a  it^a,  wore  nothtf^bm 
a  tonic ;  hence  called  Tusiicatus  fofulus  or  ropibLLU*,  Borai.  Bf. 
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i.  7.  65.  TuKicATi,  Cic,  in  RulL  ii.  34.  Foreigners  at  Rome 
OBOtn  aba  to  have  used  the  same  dress;  (hence  homo  tunicatus  'n 
put  fi>r  a  Carthaffiniant  Pluuf.  Pan.  v.  3.  2.)  and  slavcv,  Id.  AmMK 
L  1.  313.  Stntc,  Hrtv.  vU.  12.  likewise  gladiators,  JuvetiuL  ii.  143. 

In  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the  tunic, 
Jwenal,  iii.  179.  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one  tunic.  Au- 
gustus used  four.  Suet.  Aug.  82. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  covering  next 
the  skin  like  our  shirt,  called  INOUSIUM  or  Sorucui.a,  Horat.  Kp. 
u  i.  95.  SutL  ibid,  and  by  later  writers,  InifrHiin  and  Camimt.  Linen 
cidhes  (vtsUs  linete^  Plin.  xii.^6.)  were  not  used  by  the  ancient  Ro» 
mans,  and  arc  seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics.  The  use  of  linee 
was  introduced  under  the  emperors  from  Egypt,  Plin.  Prof,  whence 
Sbhdan  vel  xtHitt  Itjfsshta^  fine  linen.  Girls  wore  a  linen  vest  or 
•Uft  called  Suiparum  vel  -tiit,  Plant.  Rud.  i.  2.  91.  Lucan.  ii.  363. 
Festus. 

The  Romans  in  later  ages  wore  above  the  iof^a  a  kind  of  great- 
ecmt  called  LACBRNA,  Juxf.nal.  ix.  29.  open  before  and  fastened 
with  chaps  or  buckles,  (FIBULiE,  which  were  much  used  to  fasten 
dl  the  different  parts  of  dress,  ^irg.  Mn.  iv.  139.  Ovid.  Mfl.  viih 
318.  except  the  toga^)  especially  at  the  spectacles,  Martin/,  xiv.  137. 
to  screen  them  from  the  weather,  with  a  covering  for  the  head  and 
ahouMers,  {capitium^  quod  capit  pectus.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  30.)  called 
CUCULLUS,  Juvtnal.  vi.  118.  329.  Martial,  xi.  99.  They  used  to 
lay  aside  the  lacema,  when  the  emperor  entered,  Suet.  Claud.  6.  It 
was  at  first  used  only  in  the  army,  Paterv.  ii.  80.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  745. 
Prop.  iii.  10.  7.  but  afterwards  also  in  the  city. 

I)uring  the  civil  wars,  when  the  togfi  began  to  be  disused,  the  /«- 
cema  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it,  to  such  a  degree,  that  August 
tus  one  day  seeing  from  his  tribunal  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  a% 
aembly  dressed  in  the  lacerna^  ( pullati  vel  lacemati,)  which  was 
commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  MurtiaL  xiv.  129.  repeated  with  indig- 
netton  from  Virgil,  "  Romanos  rerum  dg-j^inoM  gentemque  togainm  P* 
^n.  i.  282.  and  gave  orders  to  the  ediles  not  to  allow  anyone  to  ap- 
pear in  the/onim  or  circus  in  that  dress.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  It  was  on- 
ly used  by  the  men.  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  i.  62-  and  at  first  waa 
thought  unbecoming  in  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30.  It  was  sometimes 
of  various  colours  and  texture,  Juvenal,  i.  27.  ix.  28.  Martial,  ii.  19. 

Similar  to  the  lacerna  was  the  L^NA,  (yXaivt))  a  Grecian  robe 
or  mantle  thrown  over  the  pallium,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  v.  262.  Fca- 
tus.  Martial,  xii.  36.  xiv.  13.  136. 

The  Rr>mans  had  another  kind  of  great  coat  or  surtout,  resembling 
the  lacerna^  but  shorter  and  straiter,  called  PENULA.  which  was 
worn  above  the  tunic.  Suet.  Mer.  48.  having  likewise  a  hood,  (captH 
iwl  eapiiium,)  Plin.  xxii.  15.  used  chiefly  on  journeys  and  in  the  army, 
Cic  Ait.  xiii.  33.  Mil.  10.  Sext.  38.  Jtro.  v.  18.  Senec.  Ep.  87.  M. 
Q.'iv.  6.  also  in  the  city.  Suet,  Cic.  52.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  fll7* 
sometimes  covered  with  a  rough  pile  or  hair  for  the  sake  of  warmth^ 
called  GAUSAPA^mjT.  et  plur.  vel  e  ;  Petron.  28.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
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I  900.  Pere.  vi.  4(1  or  Gausnpina  panula^  Martial,  vi.  50.  x\v.  f  4Su 
147.  of  various  cokiurs,  and  common  to  men  and  women,  ttH, 
•ometime«  madie  oF  skins,  Scortba,  Frstm.  MnriiuL  ziv.  130. 

The  military  robe  oF  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM»  an  open 
woollen  garment,  whidi  was  drawn  over  the  other  clothes  and  fiis- 
tened  before  with  clasps ;  Su^t.  Aug.  26.  Sil.  xvii.  531.  in  danger- 
ous conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city,  by  all,  except  those  of  con- 
sular dignity,  Cic.  PhiL  viiu  1 1,  as  in  the  Italic  war  for  two  years, 
Uv.  Epit,  72.  &  73^.  Poterc.n.  Id  Disienlo  safio  imposiitim  inndh' 
limejarJarf^  to  toss  in  a  blanket,  Suel.  Otk.  2.  Martial,  i.  4.  7. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  used  some- 
times to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pifM:es  of  ck)th«  (FASCIiE, 
vel  -lo/cB,  fillets,  bands,  or  mllers,)' named  fnim  the  parts  which  they 
covered, TiRIAl  JA,  and  FGMIN Al JA, or  Ftmoralia^  i.  e.  t^gwn^n* 
ia  iihiant/n  etfemomm^  Suet.  Aug.  82.  similar  to  what  are  mention- 
ed, Etod.  xxviii.  4L  LeviL  vi.  ID.  xvi.  4.  Ezrk.  xliv.  18.  ueed 
first,  pmbably,  by  persons  in  bid  health ;  Cic.  Brut.  60.  //oral.  Sni, 
if.  3.  255.  QftMctiL  xi.  3.  144.  but  Hfterwards  by  tite  delicate  and 
efieminate,  Cic.  Att,  ii.  3.  Har.  resp.  21.  Smt.  Aug.  82.  who  like- 
wise had  mufflers  to  keep  the  throat  and  neck  wartin,  called  FOCA«* 
LIA  vel  Foealff  sing,  (a  Faucibus.)  //om/.  et  QwnrtiL  ibid.  MaHkA. 
iv.  41.  vi.  41.  xiv.  142.  used  chiefly  by  orators,  Ibid,  tt  Gril,  xu  OL 
Some  used  a  handkerchief  (SUDARIUM)  for  that  porpooe,  SuiL 
JVer.  51. 

Women  used  ornaments  round  their  legn,  (omamenta  circa  crurtt^) 
called  PERISCEF JDES,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17. 16. 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  fur  the  feet,  (caiefnmenia  vel 
tegumfiittt  ptdum^  Cic  Tusc^  v.  32.)  but  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The 
one  (CALCEUS,  u«'o^ii|utA,  a  shoe,)  covered  the  whole  fiiot,  some* 
what  like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  above  with  a  latchet  or  lace«  ft 
point  or  string,  (CORRIGIA,  Lorum  vel  Liuula,)  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  40L 
Martial,  ii.  29.  57.  The  other  (SOLEA,  <fou6(ihw^  a  slipper  or 
sandal,  (quod  tio\opfdis  st^ftficiatur^  Festcs,)  covered  only  the  sole 
of  the  foot ;  and  was  fastened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  strji^ 
(Urttibua  habenin  vel  obsirigillin  vincta,  Gell.  xiii.  21.  amentitf^  Pm. 
xxxiv.  &  It.  14.  hence  called  Vincula,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  324.  Of  the 
latter  kind  there  were  various  sorts ;  Chepida,  vel  -dula,  lb.  Gc. 
Ratir.  Post.  27.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  127.  Gallicj/e,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30. 
Oell.  xiii.  21.  &c.  and  thfise  who  wore  them  were  said  to  be  dttcal' 
eeati,  (otucoji}roi,)  pedibus  itdectiif.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  .59. 

The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes,  called  Phacasia,  Sentc.  dg 
fcrnj/I  vii.  21. 

The  caicei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person  went 
abroad,  Cic  ibid.  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  73.  whence  he  pet 
them  oflT,  ('nlceos  et  vestimenia  tnutarit^)  and  put  on  (indvebai  vel 
inducebat)  slippers,  when  he  went  on  a  journey,  Cic.  Mil.  10.  CaB- 
gula  permitted  those  who  chose,  to  wear  slippers  in  the  theatre* 
/>*o.  lis.  7.  as  be  himself  did  in  public,  Swi.  52. 
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CMippara  (soIhb)  were  used  at  feasts,  Plaut.  True.  ii.  4. 13.  HoraL 
SfiL  W,  8.  77.  Ep.  u  13.  15.  bat  they  put  them  off  when  about  to  eat, 
MmiiaL  tii.  50.  It  was  esteemed  effeminate  foe  a  roan  to  appear  in 
public  in  slippers,  (sokatus^)  Cic.  Har.  Resp.  ^1-  Verr.  v.  33.  Pis. 
6.  Liv.  xxix.  19.  Suet.  ("al.  32.  Slippers  wcfe  worn  by  women  in 
public.  Plant.  True.  Ii.  8. 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came  up  to  the 
middle  of  their  legs,  HoraL  Sat.  i.  0.  27.  Tliey  had  a  golden  or 
silver  crescent  (Iwia  vel  lunula^  i.  c.  C)  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Ja» 
vetial.  viu  192  :  hence  tlie  shoe  is  called  lunata  ptWs^  Martial,  i.  50. 
and  the  foot  lunata  planta^  Id.ju  29.  This  seems  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  Patrician  senators,  SrhollasL  in  Jigfenal.  hence  it  is  called 
Pa  rRicii  i.iJNA,  Stat.  Si/r.  v.  t2.  28. 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  Ovitf.  Art.  Am.  \iu 
271.  sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple,  [rubric  mullein  el  purpufeu) 
Pers.  V.  169.  Vii^.  Eel.  vii.  32.  JEn.  i.  341.  yellow,  {lutti  vel  cere/,) 
Ci^tull.  lix.  9.  &c.  adorned  with  embroidery  and  j)earl8,  particularly 
the  upper  leathers  or  upper  parts,  [vrepidarum  ob  tragula^)  Plin.  ix. 
35.  8.  56. 

Men's  shoes  were  generally  black ;  some  wore  them  s&irlet  or 
red.  Martial,  ii.  29.  8.  as  Julius  CaBsar,  Dio.  xliii.  43.  and  especially 
under  the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
Plant.  fhcch.W.  3.  97.  Sener.  ii.  .12.  Plitt.  xxxvii.  2.  They  were 
someiimes  turned  up  nt  the  point,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  f,  called 
Calcri  repandi,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  i.  30. 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latchets  to  tie  their  shoes, 
and  plebeians  only  one,  hid.  xix.  34.  Snuc  de  TranquilL  Anim.  2. 

The  people  of  ancient  Lntium  wore  shoes  of  unwrought  leather, 
[fx  corio  enido,)  called  PKRONES,  l^irg.  Mn.  vii.  90.  as  did  also 
the  Mar^i^  Hernlci,  and  Vestini,  who  were  likewise  clothed  in  skins, 
Juntnal.  xiv.  195.  &c.  It  was  long  before  they  learned  the  use  of 
tanned  leather,  (Alutje  ;  ex  ri^immi*,  (of  alum,)  quo  pellrs  subige^ 
baniur,  tU  molliores  Jiertnt,)  which  wa^  made  of  various  colours, 
Martial,  ii.  29.  vii.  34. 

The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes,  {soletB  lignea^) 
which  used  to  be  put  on  pei*son9  condemned  for  parricide,  Auct.  ad 
Hereon,  i.  13.  de  Invent,  ii.  50. 

Similar  to  these  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  country  people, 
called  S<:oLPoNK£,  Cato  de  re  R.  59.  with  which  they  sometimes 
struck  one  another  in  the  face,  (os  batufbant,)  Plaut.  Cas-  ii.  8.  59. 
as  courtesans  used  to  treat  iheir  lovers,  {commiiigare  sandcUlo  caputs) 
Terent.  Eun.  v.  8.  4.    Thus  Omphale  used  Hercules,  fb. 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  Calig«,  sometimes  shod 
with  nails,  {clavls  stjffix(e  ;)  those  of  the  comedians,  SOCCI,  slip- 
pers, often  put  for  solea  ;  of  the  tragedians.  Cothurni. 

The  Romans  s<imetimcs  used  socks  or  coverings  for  the  feet,  made 
of  wool  or  goat's  hair,  called  UDONES,  Martial,  xiv.  140. 

The  Romans  also  had  iron  shoes  (Solkje  Ferrer)  for  mules  and 
horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails,  as  among  us,  but  fitted  to  the 
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fcxrt,  so  th-zt  they  migfit  be  occarfonolly  put  on  and  off,  Catnti.  xviiv 
28.  StieLj^*-r.  30.  Vesp.  tiS.  Plin.  xxx.  II.  8.  49.  fwimetimes  rf  A 
ver  or  g«>IH  :  [Poppaa  conjux  Neronit  d^ih ationhus  jtmtntis  mif 
sohna  ex  auro  quofptr  induen^)  Id.  XXxiii.  II.  B.  49.  Dio,  IxK.  !28« 

Home  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  iwe  irioves,  (chirothtcit^  vcl 
manic(r. )  But  ihey  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Romao  wri* 
ters,  Ho>nttr.  Odi/ss.  24.  PHn.  Ep.  iii.  5.  with  fingers,  (</»;»t(a/ifi,  -t^nt,) 
Varr.  R.  R.  i.  T.*!.  and  without  them  ;  what  we  rail  milUns. 
^  The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  head  bare,  {cnpite  aprrlo.)  as 
we  see  from  ancient  coins  and  stafues,  except  at  sacred  rites,  game*, 
fe.'ilivals,  on  journey,  and  in  war.  llence,  ol  all  the  honours  decreed 
to  Cscsar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  pleased  whh 
that  nf  always  wearing  a  laurel  crown,  because  it  covered  his  bakl- 
tie>is,  Sufif.  JnL  45.  which  was  reckoned  a  deformity  among  the  Ko- 
m;ms,  Ovid.  Jlrt.  Am.  iii.  250.  Ticit.  Atuml.  iv.  57.  Sutt.  DmniU 
18.  Jfi-oenaL  iv.  38.  as  among  the  Jews,  II.  Kings^  ii.  23. 

They  used,  however,  in  the  city  as  a  screen  from  the  heat  or  wind, 
to  thnnv  over  thtiir  head  the  lap|>et  of  their  gown,  {laciniam  vel  «'• 
num  togje  in  caput  rejirtrr,)  which  they  took  off  When  they  met  any 
one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  sh(«w  respect,  as  the  consuls,  &€• 
Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  et  quail.  Rom.  10.  " 

The  Romans  veikd  their  heads  at  all  sacred  rites  but  those  nf 
8aturn,  Serv*  in  Virg.  j^n.  iii.  405.  Liv.  i.  i6.  in  ca^^es  of  nidden 
and  extreme  danger  ;  Piaut.  Most.  ii.  I.  77.  Petron.  7.  90.  in  fnrief 
or  despair ;  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  a  river»  or 
the  like,  Horat  Sat,  ii.  3.  37.  Air.  iv.  12.  Thus  Caesar,  when  assas- 
sinated in  the  senate  house;  Swt.  Ca:ft.  8*2.  Pompey,  when  slain 
in  Egypt ;  Dio.  xlii.  5.  Crassus,  when  defeated  by  the  Piarthinw  ; 
Plutarch.  Appius,  when  he  fled  from  the  Forum.  fAv.  iii.  49.  So 
,a1so  criminals,  when  executed,  Liv.  \.  !26.  Sil.  xi.  259. 

At  gjimes  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  woollen  cap  or  bonnet, 
(PILEUS,  vel  -urn,)  Honit.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  Martial,  xi.  7.  xiv.  I. 
Suet.  Ner.  57.  Senec.  Epist.  18.  which  was  also  worta  by  slavcsi 
hence  called  pileati,  when  made  free  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  l(i.  Plaut.  Amph^ 
i.  303.  or  sold,  Gell.  vii.  8.  whence  piUus  is  put  for  liberty  ;  SmK 
1%.  4.  Martial,  ii.  48.  4.  likewise  bv  the  old  and  sickly,  Ovid.  JSrL 
Am.  i.  733. 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap  like  a  helmets  (GALE- 
RUS  vel  -urn)  Virg.  Mw.  vii.  688.  or  a  broad*brimmed  hat,  {Pfc.T4. 
sus,)  Suet.  Aug.  84  Hence  petasatm,  prepared  for  a  journey,  Cic. 
Fam.  XV.  17.  Caligula  permitted  the  use  of  a  hat  similar  to  thid  in 
the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat,  Dio.  lix.  7. 

The  women  used  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  helmet  or  Ga- 
tinis^  mixing  false  hair,  (crmfx^c/i  vel  sitppositi)  with  it,  SchoHasL  m 

Juvenal,  vu  120» So  likewise  warriors.  Si/,  i.  404.  who  aome- 

times  also  used  a  cap  of  unwrought  leather,  (CUDO  vel  -oi?,)  Sil. 
viii,  494.  xvi.  59. 

The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire,  was  dfiflbrw 
em  at  difierent  periods.    At  first  it  was  veiy  simple.    They  seldom 
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went  abfutd  ;  and  when  they  did,  they  abnost  always  had  their 
faces  veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury  increased,  dress  became 
with  many  the  chief  object  of  attention ;  hence  a  woman's  toilet  and 
ornaments  were  called  MUNDU8  MUL1£BRIS,  her  world,  Lin 
xxxiv.  7. 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfumes,  Ovid,  Met.  v. 
53.  TtbulL  iii.  4.  38.  and  si>metimes  painted  it,  Tth.  i.  9.,  43.  Ovid. 
Jtrt,  Am.  iii.  163.  {comam  rulilubant  vel  incendrbant^)  and  made  it  ap- 
pear a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  composition  or  wash,  a  lixivium 
or  ley  ;  {iixivio  vel  -rw,  cincre  vel  cltttre  /j'ainV,  Val.  Max.  ii.  I.  5. 
Plin.  xvL  20.  Spuma  Hatava^  vel  caustici^  i.  e.  sapnne^  with  soap, 
Mirtiaf.  viii.  33.  20.  xiv.  26.  Suet.  iJai.  47.  Piin.  xxviii.  12.  s.  51.) 
but  never  used  powder,  which  is  a  very  late  invention  ;  first  intro- 
duced in  France  aliout  the  year  1593. 

The  Roman  women  tVizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot  irons 
{ratidojerro  vel  calamistris  vihrahant^  crispahaut^  vel  inlorquef.ani,) 
Virg.  JEn.  xii.  100.  Cic.  Bruti  75.  hence  coma  calamlstrata,  frizzletl 
hair ;  Cic.  SexL  8.  Homo  calamiiinttuft,  by  way  of  contempt  ;  Cic. 
post.  red.  in  Sen.  6.  PliiM.  Jtsii.  iii.  3.  37  ;  and  sometimes  rai:$ed  it 
to  a  great  height  by  rows  and  stories  of  curls;  JuvfnaL  \'u  Ml, 
Hence  Altum  caijemiruh,  i.  e.  capiftiilum  adulien'num  vel  capiifa* 
ffie titiir^j  Suet.  Cal.  11.  ingaieri  vel  galfre  modum  suggest nm^  Ter- 
tull.  de  Cult.  Fem.  7.  the  lofty  pile  of  false  hair,  Horaf.  Sut.  \.  8. 
48.  suggestusj  vel  'Uni  comn^  as  a  buildin;ir,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  1 14.  Cu>/i(r 
in  gradus  fonnata^  into  stories;  Sttet.  jfer.  51.  Qulnciil.  \'\\.  Flex  us 
ciNcintiprum  vel  annulorum,  the  turning  of  the  locks  or  curls,  fita- 
hritt  vei  cirri,  the  extremities  or  ends  ot  the  curls  ;  Cic.  Pis.  1 1.  Jh' 
venal,  xiii.  I6i>.  '  The  locks  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  hairpins ; 
{cri nates  acus^)  Propert.  iii.  9.  52,  Dio.  Ii.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  the  hair,  {in 
crine  componendo,)  were  called  CINIFLONES  or  Ci.\eharii,  Ho  rat. 
Sat.  i.  2.  98.  who  were  in  danger  of  punishment  if  a  single  lock  was 
impn>perly  placied,  {si  unus  de  toto  peaaverat  orhe  comarum  annulus^ 
iticerta  non  hr.ne  fixus  acu  ;)  the  whip  (TSokka,  i.  c.Jlagrum  vel  sru- 
ticR  de.  pent  taurino)  was  presently  applied,  Juvenal,  vi.  491.  or  the 
mirnw,  (Spei;ui.uji.)  made  of  polished  brass  or  steel,  of  tin  or  silver, 
Plin.  xxxiv.  17.  s.  4ft.  was  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  offender,  Mnr- 
titil.  il  66.  A  number  of  females  attended,  who  did  nothing  but 
give  directions,  Juvenal,  ibid.  Every  wr>man  of  fHs!Hon  had  at  tea>t 
one  female  hair-dresser  (ornatkix,)  Ovid.  Jtmor.  \.  14.  1(5.  ii.  7.  17. 
&23. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gohl,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
OvitL  Her.  XV.  75.  xxl.  89.  MmH.  v,  518.  sometimes  with  crown* 
or  garlands  and  chaplelsof  flowers,  {corontt  et  sorfa,)  Plant.  Asin.  iv. 
L  58.  bound  with  fillets  or  ribands  of  various  ox>lours,  {ciinales  vii- 
1(B  vel///m<e,)  Ovid.  Met.  i.  477.  iv.  6. 

The  head-dress  and  ribands  of  matrons  were  different  from  those 
of  vii^ins.Prr/fli^rf.  iv.  12.34.  ^irg^  JKn.  ii.  168. 

Ribands  {VlTtM)  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  mcdest  wc m  mi 
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hence  Vitla  ienues^  imignt  pudoris^  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  31.  JVi/  wihi 
cum  vitta^'i,  e.  cum  multtre.  pudica  et  casia^  Id.  Rem.  Am.  386.  »ndv 

Cined  with  the>STotA,  were  the  badge  of  nmtrons.  Id.  TritL  247  ; 
nee  Et  vos^  quin  vitlcs  lotigaque  testis  abtst,  i.  e.  impudicjt^  Id.  Fast, 
iv.  134.  . 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads  with  mitres,  (Miius 
vel  mitnllaj)  Juvenal,  iii.  60.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Xn.  iv.  216.  Cic.  dc 
Rtsp.  HjLrmp,  21. 

.  Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  althougii  esteemed  efleminate. 
Civ.  Rabir.  Post.  10.  and  what  was  still  more  so,  coverings  (nr  the 
cheeks,  tied  with  l)ands  {redimiada  vel  iigumina)  under  the  chin, 
Virg.  ibid,  et  ix.  616.  Proper t.  ii.  29.      • 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  (rttindum  auratfnn)  was  used  ftjr  en- 
closing the  hair  behind,  Juvenal,  ii.  06.  called  tmca^  from  its  thin- 
ness, Marlial.  viii.  33.  19. 

Women  used  various  cosmetics,  (medicamiua  vel  Itncrtnla.)  and 
washes  or  wash-balls  [smegmata)  to  improve  their  colour,  Oiid,  Ml 
Tac.  51  &c.  Senec.  Hdv.  16.  They  covered  their  faces  with  a 
thick  paste,  {mvllo  pane  vel  t^clorio^)  which  they  wore  at  hcmCt  Ju* 
tenal.  vil  460.  &c. 

Poppeea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomatum  or  oint- 
ment topreserve  her  beauty,  cnlled  from  her  name  FOPPiEANUM, 
made  of  asses'  milk.  Ibid,  et  Plin.  xi.  41.  xxviii.  12.  s.^X).  in  which 
fthe  used  also  to  bathe.  Five  hundred  asses  are  said  lo  have  been 
daily  milked  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  she  was  banished  from 
Rome  fifiy  asses  attended  her,  /hid.  ft  Dio.  Ixii.  28.  Some  men 
imitated  the  women  in  daubing  iheir  faces ;  thus  Ofho,  {farum  pa- 
ne madido  iinere  quotidir  counuexiL)  Suet.  Oth.  12.  Juvenal,  ii.  107. 
Pumice  stones  were  used  to^mooih  the  j^kin,  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  ».  42. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Plautus :  ceruse  or  a  white  lead  {arussa,)  or  clialk,  (mfa^) 
to  whiten  the  skin,  and  vermilion  {miuuw,  pmuitrismm  vel  rftbrzra) 
to  make  it  red,  Pluuh  Most,  i.  3.  lOl.  &  1 18.  True.  ii.  II.  36.  Ovid. 
Jlrt.  Am.  m.  ISO.  Horat.  Epod.  12.  10.  Martial,  ii.  41.  viii.  33,  17. 
Hence,  fucata,  cervssnliz^  crHafa,  it  mlnionotve,  painted,  Ibid,  in 
which  also  the  men  imitated  them,  Cic.  Pis.  11. 

The  women  used  a  certain  plaster  which  took  off  ihe  small  hairs 
from  their  irheeks  ;  or  ihcy  pulled  ihem  out  by  the  nnn  (nnliiVM 
xellehant)  with  instruments  called  VOLSELLiE,  tweezers,  JV/ir/m/. 
ix.  28.  which  ihe  men  likewise  did,  Id.  viii.  47.  Suri.  Cas.  45. 
Galh.  22.  Oth.  12,  Qxnnvtil.  I  6.  44.  v.  a  14.  Prcam.  viii.  19.  The 
edges  of  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows  ihey  painted  wilh  a  black  pow- 
der or  80ot,(/Wi^twe  iolbuebani,)  Teriul.  de  cult.  fam.  5.  Jo\enal. 
ii. .  3.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

When  thev  wanird  to  conceal  any  deformitv  on  ihe  face,  ihey 
used  a  patch,  (SPLENIUM  vel  emphstrvmS  Martial,  ii.  29.  S. 
sometimes  like  a  crescent,  lunaivm,)  Id.  viii.  33.  22.  also  for  mere 
ornament,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  Hence  spteniatus,  patched,  Martini,  x. 
22.    Regulus,  a  famous  lawyer  under  Domitian,  used  tq  anoint 
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{eircumlinere)  his  ri^ht  or  left  eye,  and  wear  a  white  patch  over  one 
skie  or  the  other  ot  his  forehead,  as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the 
piaintiflT  or  defendant,  (dextmm^  si  a  v.  pro  petttoet;  aitermn^  si  a 
possessore  essft  acfunis^)  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

The  Romiins  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  washing  and  rub- 
bing them,  Plifi.  Kp.  viii.  18.  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  Martini,  xiv.  22.  M. 
When  thev  lost  thera,  they  procured  artificial  teeth  of  iv<irv,  Hnrnt. 
Sat.  \.  a  41  MtriiaL  i.  20.  73.  ii.  41.  v.  44.  xii.  23.  If  hK)8e.they 
bound  them  with  gold,  CV.  L^frfr,  ji.  24.  It  is  said  iEsculapius  first 
invented  the  pulling  of  teeth,  {drnlis  tvulsiontm,)  Cic.  Nat.  L>.  iii.  57. 

The  Roman  ladies  used  eurW*iiigs  (INAURES)  of  pcarU,  {nvtr^ 
giritm,  h(wc(B,  vel  uniorifs,)  }\oriiU  Epod.  viii.  14*  8at.  ii.  3.  241. 
three  or  four  to  each  car,  Pfiti.  ix.  35.  s.  58.  5  nee,  dr  Beaff.  vii.  9. 
somelimes  of  immense  value  ;  Swt.  Jul.  5Ql  Piin.  ix.  35l  s.  37. 
hence,  Uior  fun  locuple.tis  domXt  aurihas  crnsum  g^rii^  Scnec.  Vit. 
Beat.  17.  and  of  precious  stones,  Oit  /.  Art.  Am.  i.  432  :  also  neck- 
luces  or  ornaments  for  the  neck,  (MONILIA.)  made  of  gvdd,  and 
set  with  gems,  Virg.  -^«.  i.  6.^8.  Or/W.  Mi^t.  x.  264.  Cir.  Vtrr.  iv, 
18.  which  the  men  also  used,  Su^t.  GtUb.  18.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  lift. 
Piin.  ix.  35.  But  the  ornament  of  the  men  was  usualtv  a  twisted 
ch.iin,  {tonjuis,  v.  -f*},  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  351.  or  a  circular  phite  of 
giild,  {circiilui  anri  vel  uuretts,)  Virg.  JEn.  .559.  also  a  chain  com- 
posed of  rings,  (catena,  atteili,  vel  viUemitn^)  used  both  by  men  and 
women,  A^/v.  xxxix.  31.  fhnit.  Ep.  i.  17.  55.  Ornaments  for  the 
arms  were  culled  ARMILLiE. 

There  was  a  female  ornamenf  called  SEGMENTUM,  Wfim  only 
by  matrons,  Vai.  Mux.  v.  2.  I.  wViich  some  suppose  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  necklace,  Serv.  in  Vir^.  JSn.  i.  658.  fsid.  xix.  31.  but 
others,  more  properly,  an  embroidered  riband,  (fascia^  tania.  vel 
vitia  intexta  auro,)  or  n  purple  frmge,  purpurea,  Jiothriff,  vel  inslita,) 
sewed  to  the  clothes,  Sr-Ao/ww/.  in  Jnv.  ii.  124.  vi.  89.  Ovid.  Art, 
Am.  iii.  169.  Hence  Vestis,  segmentata,  an  embroidered  robe,  or 
having  a  purple  fringe,  (a  crehis  sertionibns,)  Plant. 

The  Romun  women  useil  a  broad  riband  n>und  the  breast,  call- 
ed S TROPHIUM,  wliich  served  in^te.^l  of  a  bodice  or  stays,  Ca- 
inl.  Ixii.  65.  They  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet  on  the  left 
shoulder,  called  SPINTIIER.or.y/n/er,  Pestus.  Plant.  Men.  iii.  3. 4. 

The  ordiuiiry  colour  of  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  republic  was 
white  ;  but  afterwsrd:!  the  women  used  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii, 
187. 

8ilk  (vistis  serica  homhydna)  was  unknown  to  the  Romans  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  wri- 
ters after  that  time,  F/rtf.  G.  ii.  121.  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  15.  Suet. 
Cil.  52.  MirtiaL  iii.  82.  viii,  33.  68.  ix.  38.  xi.  9.  28.  50.  Juvenal. 
VI.  259.  The  use  of  it  was  forbidden  to  men,  Tant.  Anuai.  ii.  33. 
Vopisc.  Tacit.  10. 

lleliogabalus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  robe  of  pure 
«ilkt  {vestis  koloserica  })  before  that  time  it  used  to  be  mixed  with 
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some  other  stuff,  {sHbsfrirvm,)  Lamprid.  in  Elag8b.26.  29.  The  nftf 
which  hod  been  cJosely  woven  in  India,  was  unravelled,  and  wrought 
anew  in  a  kK)ser  tt-xture,  inlermixed  wiih  linen  or  woollen  yam, 
Plin.  vi.  '^O.  so  thin  ihat  the  IwkIn  shfinc  ti  rough  it,  {utlnmslnceret;^ 
Ibid,  first  fabricated  in  the  island  Cos  ;  P/m.  xi.  22.  a.  26.  Hence 
testes  Cots  fov^strictt  vel  homht^nutr,  lenuts  vel  pilhiridit^  Tibtlll.  iL 
3.57.  IVopert.  i.  2.  2.  Ilorat.  Sat.  i.  2.  101.  Vtutm  textilh,  ▼- 
utbufa,  Pelr<»n.  35.  The  l!m|)eror  Anrelian  is  said  to  have  refused 
his  wife  a  garment  of  |MJre  silk,  cm  account  of  its  exorbitant  price, 
yo/iic,  in  AureL  45. 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  xe^h  homhyrina  and  serira. 
The  former  thry  make  to  be  produced  by  the  ^ilk-worm  {Umhyx^) 
the  latter  fvam  a  tree  in  the  country  of  the  Srres^  (*»/<;?.  SerJ\  in  In- 
dia. But  scjine  writers  confound  them.  It  seems  doubtfiiJ,  how- 
ever, ifserinim  was  quite  the  same  with  what  we  now  call  silk,  Plin. 
xi.  22.  s.  25.*xxiv.  12.  s.  6G,  &c. 

Silk  worms  (homhyres  are  said  to  have  been  first  intnxiiiced  at 
Constantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  A.  U.  551. 
ProcojK  dr  Bel/.  Gnih.  iv.  17.  The  Romans  were  long  ignorant  of 
tlie  manner  in  which  silk  was  made. 

Clothes  were  distinguished,  not  only  from  their  different  texture 
and  (M)lour,  but  also  from  the  filace  wheW  they  were  manufactured; 
thus,  Veslis  aureii^  auraia^  pivtu^  cmbnndered  with  gold  ;  purpurea^ 
ronrhyiiata,  C  c.  Phil.  ii.  27.  astro  vel  mnrirr^  tincta^  punicea^  Tyrra 
V  I  Sarrana^  Sidonia,  Jssyrla,  Phainicia  ;  Spnrtnua^  Meilb<ta  ;  G'/fi/n. 
PtfMff,  vel  Pimira,  &c.  PURPLK*  dyed  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of 
nhell-fish,  called  iukpuka  or  Muit%x;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Asia; 
in  Mettinx^  -trh^nn  island  near  the' .Syr^/.¥J//#/o>> and  on  the  Getulian 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa ;  in  Lacomca,  in  Eunipe,  Plin, 
ix.  36.  8.  60.  The  most  valued  purple  resembled  the  colour  of  clot- 
led  blood,  of  a  blackish  shining  appearance  :  whence  blooil  is  called 
by  Homei',  purpurms^  Plin.  ix.  38.  s.  62.  Under  Augustus,  the  vio- 
let colour  {vioiiiaa  pt9rpunt\  came  to  be  in  request ;  then  the  red 
(rubra  Tarniiina)  and  the  Tyrian  twice  dyed,  {Tyria  dil.apha/%,  e. 
his  lincta,)  Plin.  ix.  39.  s.  63.  Ilonit.  l)d.  ii.  16.  35.  Vtstis  rorrinru, 
vel  coci'o  ilmtj^  scarlet,  JI/ar//«/.  v.  24.  also  put  for  purple,  HoraL 

*  Bnicf*  in  liis  travels  nffirm*.  (iint  ilioti«h  Im  nniispd  tli«>  wntrni  to  Im*  cnN^fu'ly 
dsfige'd  frir  ihf  Mnrtr.  iifHr  Tyre,  tin  surti  slipll-fish  uns  tti  lie  found  thprn.  and  be 
tliftrcfori)  Im^tUy  g  inrludi  s.  Uih4  ihe  Tyimns  &r.  who  il veil  |iiiipl«*  fmniiNl  tiM?  mHV 
4>f  a  d  e  rand);  iVom  ili«  Vliiivi.  &n.  i>nly  f<>  cnnni'iil  tlieir  I* itow  Ifdup  «»r  rOrJilnfiii, 
Bill  tliPPf  %vpp«»  iiiRiiy  otluT  plan's  bHsi.les  Tgn^  whprn  pirple  whs  nuinitrHciuml, 
jiirliciHHrly  ai  Tartntum^  iii«\v  'Vara  to.  in  Italy,  where  Vly  tt»  in  his  tiavvls,  snys 
iiaiiietiM*  h<-Mp«  i»f  Iheic  8'»p|l!»  a"e  sill  ti»  hf  8t-tMi.  It  iji  miiil  that  ihi*»  nheU-fisli  l«  ati» 
fo'ind  oil  I  IP  c<m9'8  pf  (inajfyquU  and  Gmnti  ..ula  in  PhKu,  |i  i?  of  thi*  sis**  of  a  la  te 
WHiiiiit,  and  Hdhpr*<<  to  tlip  rooks  that  are  uanhnd  hv  the  sra.  The  fluid  iii>  y  be 
•e\trHrl**tl  b*  sipiPr-ziiig  withnni  killing;  the  fi«li  ;  Imi  if  the  f|iprafiiin  hp  (dtfti  rpfipat* 
etf,  iJiM  (is  I  dieff.  TiiPn*  are  mnnv  8|ipcie«  of  Hit*  Muttr,  Varimin  shadp<«  in  ih^  iKe 
were  pr.Hliici'i|  from  othprslipl'-fi  h.  imninrHrly  fnini  a  kii>d  of  Bueei  ^n»  :  liut  lie 
finpst  li  t  \\H%  irn'tHii  from  thp  Aftfrec  'lhe!«p  «ippciP8  of  shpl!»n'P  found  in  v».p.oi.» 
{kirtt  of  the  M ^dltermnenn,  bu.  i\\e  use  of  Uiuin  Is  n^iw  sufierteded  by  Cochineal.— •£• 
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Sal,  vi,T02.  Sc  103.  jW/Z/^wt/*,  f  f^«^Rfypxoye\  ly/o, cotton,  CrV.  Vfrr. 
ii.  7i.  Pli.u  xix*  I.  C  m,  i.  e.  Sf.riva  vel  ho/hbychin  H  pttrpjira,  fine 
silk  and  purple  mjde  in  the  island  C./.v  or  Coos,  Ilorat.  Oil.  iv.  13. 
13.  Scit.  i.  2.  lOt.  Tib.  ti.  4.  *29.  Jijvennl.  viii.  101.  Phrygima,  vcl 
-tirtff,  i,  e.  acii  rontfxtft  ri  unrein  fills  c/rtv/m,  needle  work  or  enibn>i- 
der)\  Plin.  viii.  48.  *.  74.  Others  read  here  Phryxiana^  and  make 
h  a  c«>arie  shaggy  cloth  ;  fnezt.  (ipposed  to  raftn,  xinfvithed,  wKitout 
hair."* :  Vlr^alt^  striped,  ^'nfr,  JE «.  viii.  (560.  Scutuluift^  s|K>tted  or 
figTired,  Jivenal.  ii.  97.  like  u  cobweb,  {antnearum  ieia,\  which  Pli- 
ny calltf  rete.  svuinlaUtm^  xi.  24.  G*iiblna  vel  i/fcr,  |;i^een  or  gniss* 
coloured,  Jiiv^^nnL  ibid,  (color  herbtrrum^)  Martini,  v.  24.  worn  chiefs 
ly  by  women  ;  hence  Galbanatmf,  n  man  fio  dressed,  A/,  iii.  82.  5. 
and  Gtilbaii  more-,  effeminnte,  i.  97.  Amcihysthun,  of  n  violet  or 
wine-colour,  Ihid.  &  it.  57.  xiv  154.  JmennL  vii.  138.  pnihibtted 
b^  Nero,  Sutt,  32.  as  tlie  use  of  the  Vfxtis  conr.hiiintii  n  particular 
km  i  of  purple,  was  by  Caeiar,  except  to  certain  pcrsims  and  ages, 
and  on  certain  days,  Sirt,  Jut,  43.  Vrordta,  a  garment  of  a  saffron 
colour,  (f^roeri  roioris,)  Ctc  Resp.  H  ir.  21.  Sind/fn,  fine  linen  fn>m 
Egypt  and  Tyre,  MiniaL  ii.  16.  iv.  19.  12.  xi.  I.  Vestr'n  alru  vel 
puili^  black  or  iron  gray,  u^d  in  imiuming,  &c. 

In  private  and  public  mourning,  the  Romans  laid  aside  their  orna- 
ments, their  gold  and  purpl«;,  Ux,  ix.  7.  xxxiv.  7. 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  Wf>rn  among  the  Romans  than 
rings,  (ANNULI.)  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Sabines,  Li-o,  i.  1 1.  The  senatc»rs  and  eqtriies  wore  golden  ringff, 
Iav.  xxiii.  12.  xxvi.  36.  also<the  legrionary  tribunes,  Appian.  de  lielt. 
Panic.  63.  Anciently  none  but  the  senators  and  eqmltn  were  al.ow- 
cd  to  wear  gold  rin^,  />to.  xlviii.  45. 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Slat.  SHv.  iii.  2.  144.  unless  when 
presented  with  a  golden  one  for  their  bravery  in  war,  Cic.  Vrrr,  iii. 
80.  or  for  any  other  desert,  Snei.  Jul.  39.  Cir,  Fam.  x.  31.  Macrob, 
Stt.  ii.  10.  Under  the  emperors,  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring 
was  more  liberally  conferred,  and  oilen  for  frivolous  reasons,  Plin. 
xxxiiL  1.  &  2.  Sfset.  Gatb.  14.  f^Ml.  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.  At 
last,  it  was  granted  by  Justinian  to  all  citizens,  jVovtlL  78.  Some 
were  so  finical  with  respect  to  this  piece  of  dress,  as  to  have  lighter 
ringd  for  summer,  and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvenal,  i.  28.  hence  call- 
ed Semestres^  II.  vii.  89. 

The  ancient  Romms  usually  wore  bnt  one  ring,  on  the  left  hand» 
on  the  fingT  next  the  least:  hence  called  digitus  annul \ris,  Gtll. 
X.  10.  Jfjcrnh.  vii.  13.  Bat  in  later  times,  8«)me  wore  several  r'mgs, 
Horai.  S^tt.  ii.  7.  9.  some,  one  on  each  finger,  Mnriinl.  v.  62.  i>.  or 
more.  Id.  v.  11.  xi,  60.  which  was  always  esteemed  a  mark  of  effe- 
minacy. 

Rings  were  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  Ibid.  T.  rtnK 
Heaut.  iv.  1.  43.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  15.  23.  also  by  suppliants,  LtV. 
xiiii.  16.  Val.  Max,  viii.  1. 3.  and  in  mourning,  Ldv.  ix.  7.  Suei.  Aug. 
101.  hiior.  xix.  31. 
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The  case  (rnpnvla)  where  rings  were  kept,  was  called  J>A<rrr%x>^ 
TME«'A,  Martial,  xi.  Wl. 

Kings  were  itet  with  precious  stones  {gemma)  of  various  kinds  ;  as 
JGutp^r,  (jattpis^)  sardonyx,  adamant,  &c.  MariiuL  ii.  r)0.  v.  IL  on 
which  were  engraved  the  iina^s  ofsome  (iftheir  ancestors  or  frienday 
or  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  dc.  Cat.  iii.  5.  //m.  v.  1.  OiuL  THtK 
i.  6.  5.  Plin.  Ep.  X.  16.  Smt.  Tih.  58.  Stmv.  tU  ben.  iii.  '26.  or  the 
representation  or  some  signal  event,  Suft.  Galb.  x.  or  ihe  like,  Piin^ 
xxxvii.  I.  Plmit.  Cure,  iii.  50.  Thus  on  Pomp(;y's  ring  were  <ui- 
graved  three  tmphies,  Dio.  xlii,  18.  as  emblems  of  his  three  triumphs 
over  the  three  parts  of  the  worlds*  Eurofie,  Asia,  and  Africa,  CVr» 
Sext.  61.  Ph.  13.  1Mb.  4.  &  6.  Plin.  vji.  *i6.  On  Cesar's  ring,. 
an  armed  Venus,  /)/o.  xliii.  "13.  on  that  of  Augustus,  first  a  sphinx* 
afterwards  the  image  of  Alexsmder  the  Great,  and  at  last  his  own« 
which  the  succeeding  em|)en>rs  continued  to  use,  Pliti.  37.  1.  Suef^ 
•4t^.  50.  l),o.  Ii.  3. 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by  Antony  for 
the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  sesterceei,  Plin.  Axxvii.. 
6,  8.  21. 

Rings  were  used  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  papers,  {ad  iabulas. 
obaignandas^  Annulus  ^io.vatoriua.)  Macntb.  Sat.  vii.  13.  /«?>• 
xxvii.  28.  Ta  it.  Annal.  ii.  2.  Martini,  ix.  89.  also  cellars,  chests,, 
casks,  &c.  Plant.  Cos.  ii.  I.  1.  Cir.  Fam.  xvi.  26.  They  were  aF- 
fixed  to  certain  signs  or  symbols,  {symbula^  v.  -f.)  used  for  tokens, 
like  what  we  call  Tallies^  or  Tally-aticks^  and  given  in  contracts  in- 
stead of  a  bill  or  bond,  Plant.  Earch.  ii.  3.  29.  Pseud,  i.  1.  53.  iL  2. 
53.  iv.  7.  104.  or  for  any  sign,  JMin.  ii.  12.  Rings  used  also  to  be 
given  by  those  who  agreed  to  club  for  an  entertainment,  (71/t  roieruni^ 
ut  de  ftymholia  ttment^  i.  e.  qid  commutii  nimpin  erant  una  ranaiuri^) 
to  the  person  commissioned  to  bespeak  it,  (qni  li  rei  prafnUis  t^i^\ 
Ten  Eun.  ii.  4.  1.  Plaut.  Htich.  iii.  1.  28.  &  34  from  symbCla^  a  shot 
or  reckoning ;  hence  Rymbolam  dare,  to  pay  his  reckoning*  Ter.  Aw^d.^ 
i.  1.  61.  Astfmbolus  ad  cwnam  venire,  without  paying,  la.  Phorm.  iu 
2.  25.  Gell.  vi.  13.  The  Romans  anciently  called  a  ring  um$i?lv8» 
from  unguis,  a  nail ;  as  the  Greeks,  iaxcuXj^,  fnim  ioxruXoc,  a  finger  ;. 
afterwards  both  called  it  symbohiy,  v.  vm.  Plin.  xxxiii.  I.  s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  dejith  delivered  his  ring  to  anj-  one,, 
it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affection.  Curt.  x.  5.  Jusiiwu 
xii.  16.  yal.  Max.  vii.  88. 

Rin^  were  usually  pulled  off  from  the  fingers  of  pej-sons  dyings 
Suet.  fib.  83.  Cal.  12.  but  they  seem  to  have  l)een  sometimes  put 
on  aj^in  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt.  Prop.  iv.  7.  9. 

Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  23.  Terent.  Hfc.  \\\  i.  59.  v.  3.  30.  It 
seems  any  free  woman  might  wear  a  golden  one,  Plaul.  Cas.  iii.  Sl 
63.  and  Isidonis  says,  all  free  men,  xix.  32.  contrary  to  other  au- 
thors. A  ring  used  to  be  given  by  a  man  to  the  woman*^he  was  about 
to  marry,  as  a  pledge  of  their  intended  union,  (Annulus  I'ro.\urus,) 
Juvenal.  vL  27.  a  plain  iron  one  (ferreus  sine  gemma)  according  ta 
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Kny,  zxxL  1.    But  others  make  it  of  gold,  TertulL  Apolog.  &  Itid. 
xiz.  32.    Those  who  triumphed  also  wore  an  iron  ring,  Plitu  33.  L 

The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suffered  their  beards 
to  grow,  Liv.  V.  41.  (hence  called  barbati^  Cic.  Mur.  \%  Cflsl  14. 
Fin.  iv.  23.  Juvenal,  iv.  103.  but  barbatus  is  also  put  for  a  full^rowA 
man,  ffora^.  Sat.  ii.  3.249.  Juvenal,  x.  56.  JlfaWia/. ,  viii.  32.)  till 
about  the  year  of  the  cit^  454,  one  P.  Ticinius  Meenas  or  Mama 
brou|[;ht  barbers  from  Sicily,  and  first  introduced  the  custom  of 
simving  at  Rome,  P/tn.  vii.  59.  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, who,  to  cover  some  etcrescenees  on  his  chin,  revived  the  cus- 
tom of  letting  the  beard  grow,  Spartian.  Adrian.  26.  but  that  of 
shaving  was  soon  after  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it  (cortort- 
em,  crineSf  capillos,  conuun  vel  comas;  pectebant  vel  cqpiebani),  ynth 
great  care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  attention  to  this  part  of 
dress  was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  Senec.  de  brev.  v»<<b,  12. 
Ointments  and  perfumes  were  used  even  in  the  airmy.  Suet.  Cces. 
67. 

When  young  men  first  began  to  shave,  {cum  barbaKftseeta  est^ 
Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  .58.)  th§y  were  said  ponere  barbam^  Suet.  CaL 
K).  The  day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as  a  festival,  and 
presents  were  sent  them  by  their  friends,  Juvenal,  iii.  187.  Martial. 
lii.  6. 

Their  beard  was  shaven  for  the  first  time  sooner  or  later  at  plea- 
sure ;  sometimes  when  the  toga  viriiia  was  assumed.  Suet.  Cal.  10. 
but  usually  about  the  age  of  twdity-one,  Mctcrob.  in  Som.  Scip.  i.  6. 
Augustus  did  not  shave  till  twenty-five.  Dio.  xlviii.  34. — ^Hence 
^oung  men  with  a  long  down  (lanugo)  were  called  Juvenes  barbahj^ 
fi,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.  or  bene  barbati.  Id.  Cat.  ii.  10. 

The  first  growth  of  the  beard  (prima  barba  vel  lanugo)  was  con« 
secrated  to  some  god,  Petron.  29.  thus  Nero  consecrated  his  in  a 

Slden  box,  (prixide  aiirea^)  set  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
^t.  Mer.  12.  At  the  same  time,  the  hair  of  the  head  was  cut  and 
consecrated  also,  usually  to  Apollo,  Martial,  i.  32.  sometimes  to 
Bacchus,  Stat.  Tbeb.  viii.  493.  Till  then  they  wore  it  uncut,  either 
loose,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5.  23.  iii.  20.  13.  iv.  10.  3.  or  bound  behind 
in  a*  knot,  (renodabant^  vel  nodo  religabant^)  Id.  Epod.  xi.  42.  Hence 
they  were  called  Capillati,  Petron.  27. 

Both  men  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  let 
their  hair  grow  (  pascere,  alere^  nutrire^  promittere  vel  submittere)  in 
honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in  youth,  but  afterwaixls,  Virg. 
Mn.  vii.  391.  Slat.  Sylv.  iii.  Prof,  et  carm.  4.  6.  Theb.  ii.  253.  vi. 
607.  Censorin.  de  D.K\.  Plutarch,  in  Thes,  as  the  Nazarites  among 
the  Jews,  Kumb.  vi.  5,     So  Paul,  Acts^  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons  in  the  time  of  Csosar  shaved  the  rest  of  their  body, 
all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,  Cas.  B.  C.  v.  10. 

In  gnef  and  mourning,  the  Romans  allowed  their  hair  and  beard 
to  grow,  {promittebant  vel  s%J>mittebantf)  Liv.  vi.  16.  Suet.  Jul.  67. 
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Atig.  23.  ChI.  34.  or  let  it  flow  dishevelled,  (soivehant,)  Lhr.  i.  M 
Terent.  Hciitit.  ii.  3w  45.  V\ra.  JEn.  iii.  65.  Ovid.  Pa^.  il  HIZ. 
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it,  (liicerabant  vel  ^vellrhant,)  Cic.  TuBC.  iii.  26.  Curt.  i.  5.  or  co- 
vered it  wiih  dnst  and  iishes,  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  6119.  CalwtL  xliv.  224» 
The  Greek:),  tm  the  cotitrury.  in  grief,  cut  then*  hair  and  rinved 
their  beaixl,  Srnec.  Btn*J\  v.  6.  Piularrh.  in  PehpiJL  ei  Mtxumd^ 
Bio't,  EnlflL  I.HI,  us  likewise  did  some  barbarmis  tialioiiffv  Sin'/. 
Cnl,  t\  It  was  n^okonod  ignominious  anvmg  the  Jewatonhave  a 
person's  beard,  iJ  Sum.  x.  4.  Amon^  the  C«///,  n  nation  of  Genna* 
ny.  a  vfiung  m:in  was  not  allowed  to  shave  or  cut  bis  hair  till  he  had 
shun  an  enemy.  Tavif.  de  Alor.  Germ.  31.  8o  ChHiM  acted  ia  can- 
sequen^'e  of  a  vow,  Id.  Hi  ft,  iv.  61. 

Those  who  pn)fesHed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  thenr  beard  gmw, 
to  irive  them  an  air  of  privity.  Moral.  Sat.  i.  3.  133.  ii.  3.  35.  JirL 
Post.  >2tl7.  Ilt^nce  liarhatus  ntftnist^r  for  Socrates,  Pers,  iv.  I.  but 
tiher  harfjafas^  i.  v.  viilos»%  rough,  Jilarfial.  xiv.  84.  barha^ut  mil, 
%vithout  shaving.  Id.  xi.  85.  18. 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  clip  {tondere  forfet)  his  beard*  and 
8om(*tin)es  to  shuve  it,  {radere  novnctM,  u  e.  rndendam  curare  vel 
farert,)  Suet.  Aug.  79.  So  Martial,  ii.  17.  Some  used  to  pall  tba 
hairs  frr>m  the  nM>t,  {pilos  veliere^)  with  an  instrument  called  Vtif 
sKi.L^,  nippers  or  small  pincers,  PlaftL  Cure.  iv.  4.  S2L  Suff*  Ctn* 
4r>.  not  onlv  of  the  face,  l>ut  of  the  legs,  iic.  Id.  Jul,  45.  .//we.  6& 
Gafh.  22.  b/A.  12.  Murtial.  v.  62.  viii.  46.  ix.  28.  Quiticlil.  ••  6.v. 
9.  viii.  proam.  or  to  burn  them  out  with  the  flame  of  not  sbelh,  (»• 
burere  tntre  ardenti.)  Suet.  Aug.  68.  or  of  walnut-sheila,  (adwrfri 
cnndtniibits  juglnttdinm  pul  iminibds  ;)  as  the  tyrant  Dionvsiua  did, 
-Cic.  Tusr.  V.  26.  Of.  ii.  7.  or  with  certain  ointment  cafied  Fli&f>> 
TtittUM  vel  DaopAX,  Martini,  iii.  74.  vi.  93.  x.  65.  or  with  hotpitck 
or  rosin,  which  Juvenal  calls  calidi  fasria  visri^  ix,  14.  for  thispur* 
pose  certain  women  were  employed,  called  Ustrhvljc,  TeriutL  dt 
pall.  4.  This  pulling  of  the  hairs,  however,  was  always  reckoned 
a  mark  of  great  effeminacy,  Gtll.  vii.  12.  Ctc.  Ros$.  Com.  7.  P/fn. 
Ep.  29.  1.  ^.  8.  except  frorrt  the  arm-pits ;  (a la  vel  axill^^)  Herat. 
EpfKi.  xii.  5.  Senec.  Ep.  114.  Juvenal,  xi.  157.  as  likewise  to  use 
a  mirror  when  shaving,  Juvenal,  ii.  99.  Martial,  vi.  64.  4. 

The  Romans  under  the  emperors  began  to  use  a  kind  of  pciafce 
or  periwig,  to  cover  or  su:>piy  the  want  of  hair,  called  CAPILLA- 
MKNTUM,  Suet.  Cal.  U.  or  G^lerus,  Juvenml.  vi.  120.  or  Giut- 
HuvLUM,  Suet.  0th.  12.  '  The  false  hair,  (cnnf^/cli,  vel  tifppomH) 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  oti  a  skin,  Martial,  xiv.  50.  This  coatri* 
vance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Jviius 
Caesar,  Suet.  Jul,  45,  at  least  not  used  by  men  ;  for  it  was  tiaed  by 
women,  Ovid.  JImor.  i.  14.  45. 

In  great  fatnilies  there  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair  and  for 
shaving,  (TONSORES,)  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  182.  Martial,  vl  58.  and 
for  cutting  tlie  nails,  Plant.  Aul.  ii.  4.  33.  TUnll.  i,  8.  II.  Val.  Mas. 
iii.  2.  15.  sometimes  female  slaves  did  tbis^  (ToHSTaicBSy)  Cic* 
Tmc.  V.  20.  PlauU  True.  iv.  a  59. 
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There  were  for  poorer  people  public  iwrfcers'  shops  or  8h«deii« 
(TONSTRIN  j;.)  much  frequeiited,  7Vr.  Phomu  I  'J.  39,  Horaf. 
Ep.  u  7.  SO.  wliere  females  also  used  to  officiate.  Martini,  ii.  J  7. 

Slates  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the  poor 
people,  (See  pafe  351)— 51.)  in  ck»thes  of  a  darkinh  colour,  ( fndiaii^) 
and  slippers,  (crtmdati ;)  hence  ve^tis  servilis^  Cic.  Pis.  3&  Servilis 
kahiim.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  'M. 

Stares  in  while  are  mentioned  with  disapprobation,  PlauL  Cmin. 
il  ac  SwL  thm.  12.  Tliey  wore  either  a  straight  tunic,  culled 
EioMid  or  uiPMTHBa%,  GtlL  \\u  12.  H^sifch.  16.  or  a  CfMirse  frock, 
{Licerna  H  cucullw^)  Uorat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  54.  Juvenul.  iii.  17(i  Mur* 
tial.  X.  76. 

It  was  once  proposed  in  tlie  senate,  that  slaves  should  be  distin- 
guished from  citizens  by  their  dress ;  but  it  appeared  daiigeruus  to 
discover  their  number,  ^>wfc•  He  rhm.  i.  24.  EfAsu  18. 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long*  When  mimumiited.  they 
shaved  their  head  and  put  <»n  a  cap,  ( piltus^)  Juvenal,  v.  171.  Flaut. 
Amphit  i.  1.  .300.  See  p.  45. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  fmm  shipwreck  shaved 
their  he<id,  Plm-U.  ftur/,  v.  2.  16.  JuvenaL  xii.  81.  Lucickn^  in  Ktmo^ 
tim.  In  calm  weather,  mariners  neither  cut  their  hair  nor  nuils, 
PeifOih  104.  Th<Me  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  when  acquitii*d, 
cut  their  hair  and  siwved,  aud  went  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks 
to  Jupiter,  Miriiai.  ii.  74.  PHn.  EfK  7. 27. 

The  ancients  regarrled  so  mui:h  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  that  they 
iMKeved  m>  one  died,  till  Prosnj.itta^  either  in  persr>ii  or  by  ilie  nii- 
aislration  of  W/rc;po«,  cut  off  a  hat^  from  the  head,  which  was  consi- 
dered  as  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  consecration  to  Pluto,  Virg.  ^n.  iv. 
003.  Hor.Od.  1.28.2(1 

II.  ROMAX  EXIERTArjVMEjrrS.  EXERCISES,  BJlTfIS, 
PRIVATE  GAMES,  *c. 

Tub  principal  ro3;d  of  th3  R^imins  wa^  wh  it  they  called  C(£N  A, 
supper;  supposed  by  sonic  to  have  been  anciently  their  only  one, . 
Mor.  x%.  2. 

The  usual  time  for  the  carta  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock 
after  noon  in  summer,  Cir.  Fam*  ix.  2G.  MariiuL  iv.  8.  0.  and  i he 
tenth  hour  in  winter,  Aurt.  ad  Hirznn.  iv.  !S\.  Piin.  E/k  iii.  I. 
It  vras  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early,  Juvenal,  i.  49.  PUn. 
Pan.  49. 

An  entertainment  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged 
till  late  at  night,  was  called  CONVI VIUM  INTEMPES1 1 VUM  ; 
if  prolonged  till  near  morning,  Ccena  ant^lu*  a\.a,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  1(1 
Cic.  Arch.  6.  Mur.6.  Vrrr,  til.  2.'^.  &n.  14.  Ati.  ix.  1.  Snuc.de 
t>2«ii.  28.  Salt.  CttL  45.  Such  ns  feasted  in  this  innniier,  were 
said  fpniiri  vel  vivtrr  oe  uik,  Liv.  xxv.  23.  Cat.  47.  6.  Suff.  .A'cr, 
37.  Curt.  v.  22.  and  r\  Di^m  xivfrr^  >%hen  ihey  hnd  no  ilioiight  of 
futurity.  Cir.  Phil,  iu  34.  Tufc.  v.  11.  Orat.  ii.  4().  Phil.  Ep.  v.  5. 
a  thing  which  was  subject  to  the  aoimadveri^ion  of  the  censors.  . 
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About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal,  called  PRANDI^ 
VMf  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called  CCENA,  (x^viiy  i.  e* 
dbus  c&mmuniSf  a  phmbus  aumptus^  Plutarch.  Sympos.  viii*  9.  laid. 
XX.  3.  qv6  Plivius  alludere  videtur^  Ep.  ii.  6.)  because  taken  in 
company,  and  food  taken  in  the  evening  was  called  {cibns  vttperti^ 
nti«,)  Vkspbbna  ;  Festus  in  cosna.  But  when  the  Romans,  upm 
the  increase  of  riches,  began  to  devote  longer  time  to  the  ccena  or 
coQMnon  meal,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  business  it  was  de* 
ferred  till  the  evening ;  and  food  taken  at  mid-day  was  called  Pran- 

DIUM. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  us6d  to  be  dismissed  from  Ae 

rictacles,  SueL  Claud.  34.  CaL  56. 58 ;  which  custom  first  bq(aa 
U.  693.  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

They  took  only  a  little  lieht  food  {cibum  Uvem  tt  faciUm  ewne- 
hantf  V.  gustabantf)  PUn.  !&>.  iii.  4.  for  dinner  without  any  fiHmal 
preparation ;  CeU.  i.  3.  Itorat.  Sat.  i.  6.  127.  ii.  4.  3SL  Senec. 
EptsL  84.  Martial,  xiii.  30.  but  not  always  so,  Plaui.  Pcen.  nL  5. 
14  Cic.  f^err.  i.  19.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  245.  Suet.  Claud.  33.  Do- 
mti.  21. 

Sometimes  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  whole  Bo- 
man  people,  Suet.  Jul.  38.  Tib.  20. 

A  dinner  waer"  called  Prandium  caninum  vel  aiWemttim,  at  vrtiich 
no  wine  was  drunk,  {quod  cams  vino  caret,)  Gell.  xiii.  29. 

In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRANDIUM,  Lip. 
xxviiL  14  and  the  army  after  it,  Pransus  paratus,  Gell.  xv.  12. 

Besides  the  prandiwn  and  ccmaj  it  became  customary  to  take  in 
the  morning  a  breakfast,  (JENTACULUM,)  Plaut.  Cure.  1 1.  72. 
Suet.  VUel  13.  Martial,  xiii.  31.  xiv.  223.  and  'something  de- 
licious  after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink,  called  COM1S8A- 
TIO,  Suet.  Vitel.  13.  Domit.  21.  They  us^  sometimes  to  sup  m 
one  place,  and  take  this  after-repast  in  another,  Ibid.  lAv.  xl.  7.  9. 
Pkmt.  Most.  \.  4.  b. 

As  the  entertainment  after  supper  was  often  continued  till  late  at 
night.  Suet.  Tit.  7.  hence  Comissari,  to  feast  luxuriously,  to  revel, 
to  riot,  (xwfAo^eiv,  a  xwffct),  vicus,  Festus  vel  potius  a  Kwjuko^,  Comusj  the 

SkI  of  nocturnal  merriment  and  feasting  among  the  Greeks,)  Hor. 
d.iv.  1.9.  Qmnct.  xi.  3.57.  COMISSATIO,  a  feast  of  that 
kind,  revelling  or  riqting  after  supper,  Cic,  Cat.  ii.  5.  JIftir.  6.  CW. 
15.  Jfcbrfta/.  xii.  48.  11.  Covissator,  a  person  who  indulged  in 
such  feasting,  a  companion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling; 
Ter.  Adelph.  v.  2.  a  Liv.  xL  7.  Martial,  iv,  5.  3.  ix.  62. 15.  Pe- 
iron.  65.  OelL  iv.  14.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  after  it  was  suppressed,  Cohissatorxs  cov- 
JURATIONI8,  Att.  i.  16. 

Some  took  food  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  called  MERENDA, 
{quia  vulgd  dtbatur  Us,  qui  aere  merchant,  i.  e.  mercenarttV,  on/e- 

rim  labore  tnitterentur  ;  a  domino  seu  conductore,)  Plant.  Afoat  iv. 
50.  or  Antec<ena,  vel  -ttim,  Isidor.  xx.  22. 
The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  fare,  chiefly  od  pot- 
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tage,  ( puls^)  or  bread  and  pot-herbs  :  (hence  every  thioffeaten 
with  bread  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  called  PULMENTUM 
or  PoLM BNTARiuH,  (o^^iov,  opaonium^  called  inJScotland,  Kitchen^) 
Plin.  xviii.  8.  Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  22.  Horat  Sat  ii.  2.  20l 
fip.  L  18.  48.  Senec.  Ep.  87.  Phiedr.  iii.  7.  23.  Juvenal,  vii. 
lo5.  xiv.  171.  (Uficta  fmlmetUaria^  i.  e.  lauta  et  dtlicataftrcula^  nice 
delicate  dishes,  Pers.  lii.  1Q2.)  Their  chief  magistrates,  and  roost 
illustrious  generals,  when  out  of  office,  cultivated  the  ground  with 
their  own  hands,  sat  down  at  the  same  board,  and  partook  of  the 
flome  food  with  their  servants ;  as  Gato  the  Censor,  Plutarch*  They 
sometimes  even  dressed  their  dinner  themselves,  as  CURIUS,  Plin. 
xix.  5.  s.  26.  Juvenal,  xi.  79.  ofr  had  it  brought  them  to  the  field 
by  their  wives,  MartiaL  iv.  64. 

But  when  riches  were  introduced  by  the  extension  <^  conquest, 
the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed,  luxury  seized  all  ranks, 
Smvior  armis  luacuria  incubuU^  victumqne  ulciscitur  orbemj  Juvenal* 
vi.  291.  The  pleasures  of  the  table  became  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion. Every  thing  was  ransacked  to  gratiiV  the  appetite,  {vetcendi 
camA  terrd  marique  omnia  €xquirer€f  &c.  SalL  Cat  13.  Qtutus^  L  e« 
dapu  deltcatoif  dainties,  tlementa  per  anrnia  auarwtt^  Juvenal,  xi. 

The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meals,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  305.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  vii.  176.  as  did  also  the  Greeks.  Homer's  heroes  sat  on 
separate  seats  (4f  ovoi,  «o/ta,)  around  the  wall,  with  a  small  table  be- 
fore each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were  set,  OdysB.  i.  iii.  dec 
▼ii.  &  viii.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit,  22.  and  Spaniards,  Strah.  iL  p. 
155. 

The  custom  of  reclining  {accvmhcndi^  on  couches,  (LECTI  vel 
Toai,)  was  introduced  firom  the  nations  of  the  east ;  at  first  adopted 
only  by  the  men,  VaL  Max.  ii.  1.  2.  but  afterwards  allowed  also  to 
tiie  women.  It  wais  used  in  Africa,  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Afiicanus 
the  elder,  Liv.  xviii.  28. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture  in  a  Ltc-^ 
iittemium;  that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch,  and  those  of  Juno 
and  Minerva  erect  on  seats,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  2. 

Boys  and  young  men  below  seventeen^  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  couch 
of  their  parents  or  friends,  (m  imo  lecto  vel  iubsellio^  vel  ad  lectiful» 
era  asaidebant^)  Suet.  ^ug.  64.  at  n,  more  fh^l  table,  {propria  ti 
parciore  mensA^j  Tacit  Ann.  xiii.  16.  sometimes  also  gtrls,  Suei. 
Claud.  32.  and  persons  of  low  rank,  Plaut.  Stick,  iii.  2.  32.  v.  4.  21. 
Donat.  in  Fit.  Terent. 

The  custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.  There  was 
no  formality  at  other  meals.  Persons  took  them  alone  or  in  compa- 
ny, either  standing  or  sitting,  Suet.  Aug.  78. 

The  place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called  CCENACU- 
I^UM,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  33. 
whence  the  whole  upper  part,  or  highest  story  of  a  house,  was  call- 
ed by  that  name,  Lip.  xxxix.  4a  Suet.  Vit.  7.  afterwards  CGSNA- 
TIO,  Suet.  Ntr.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  183.  or  TRICLINIUM,  Cic.  Att. 
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53.  Suft.  Cits.  43.  77^.  13.  becaofc  ihreo  couchen  {rgn^  k>iv«#,  im 
Itcti  Irklinares  vel  dixathttoni)  weic  ypread  {t^trrnrlaftlMr)  nrtmni 
ihc  table,  on  which,  the  guest^i  migtit  recline,  Sere,  in  i  irg.  JEh.  u 
<>98. 

Un  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three.  They  lay  with  the 
upper  parts  of  ihc  iKKJy  reciuieil  on  the  left  arm,  the  head  a  little 
raised,  the  back  supported  by  ciihhions,  (/j»#/rn«f,  t.  'dih)  and  the 
limbs  Rt retched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet  of  the 
first  behind  the  Imck  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the  back  of 
the  third,  with  a  pillow  l)et  ween  each.  The  hekd  of  the  second 
was  op|K>site  to  the  l>rca>t  of  the  first,  so  that,  if  he  wanted  to  ftpeak 
to  him.  especially  if  the  thing  was  to  i>e  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean 
upcm  his  bosi>m,  (in  simt  m  umhrre^  Plin.  I  p.  iv.  22.)  thua«  Jukn. 
xiif.  Ha.  In  conversaiiiin,  those  who  spoke  niised  tliemaeivetf  al- 
most upright,  supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ate,  ibey  raiard 
theinstelves  on  their  elbow, /^or/}/.  i)(h  i.  27.  8.  ^at.  ii.  4.  39.  aid 
made  use  of  the  right  hand,  sometiinesof  both  hands ;  for  we  don«il 
read  of  their  using  either  knives  or  tbrks :  hence  Manns  uncta^  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  16.  23. 

He  who  reclined  at  the  top,  {ad  cnpvt  Itrti^)  was  called  SUM* 
MUS  vel  />ri/nti«,  I  he  highest;  at  the  foot.  IMUSvel  t/Z/wiMir,  the 
lowest;  l>et  ween  them,  M  EDITS,  which  was  esteemed  the  nwiit 
honourable  place,  yire.  ih.  lUrat.  Sttt.  ii.  8.  20. 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  fenst,  his  place  was  the  lowest  on  the 
.  middle  couch,  which  was  hence  C4illed  l«oi  us  Conm'i  amis,  because 
there  he  could  most  convenient  y  receive  any  messages  that  were 
sent  to  him,  PhAarth.  Si^mptiS.  ii.  3*     The  master  of  the  feaf»t  re- 
clined at  the  top  of  the  lowest «  •  ch,  next  to  the  consul. 

Sometimes  on  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes  ibar, 
Horaf.  Siit.  i.  4.  86.  It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have  more,  Ck. 
Pis.  Ml. 

Sftmetimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room  ;  hence  calkd 
BICLINIUM,  QmmtiL  i. .').  Phmt.  Panh.  iv.  6.69.  &  102. 

The  ni  mber  nf  couches  depended  on  that  of  the  guests,  M'hicb 
Varro  said  ought  not  to  bo  below  the  number  of  the  Graces,  nnr 
above  that  of  the  Muses,  6%//.  xiii.  II.  So  in  the  time  of  Plautus, 
the  number  of  those  who  reclined  on  couches  d"d  not  exceed  nine, 
Siich.  iii.  2.  31.  iv.  2.  12.  The  fiersons  whom  those  who  were  in- 
vited had  liberty  to  bring  with  them,  were  called  UMBKiE,  uoin* 
vited  guests,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  22.  t/i.  i.  v.  28. 

The  bedsteads  (Siom  m)  and  feet  (FiuaA  ve\  pedis)  were  made 
of  wood,  Ovid.  Mef.  x'uuiiRG.  Hiotetitnes  of  siKer  or  p>ld,  Sttet. 
J»l.  49.  or  adorned  with  plates  {brartra  vel  ianiimt^)  of  silver,  Swt. 
Caf.  22.  Martiai.  viii.  3i>.  5.     On  the  couch  was  laid  a  mattress  or 

?uih,  (Coi.ciTs  jHvnial.  v.  17.  Plin.  xix.  I.  x^l  matta.  Otm/. 
nst.  vi.  680.)  stuffed  with  feathei*s  or  wool,  /  ic.  Twc.  iii.  19.  an* 
ciently  with  hay  or  chaff;  {ftetto  vel  octrt  aut  fHiUu.)  Varro.  do  l^t 
ling.  iv.  35.     All  kinds  of  stuffing  (omnia  fummina)  were  Cttiled 
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TOMBNTUM,  quasi  tondimentumy  Suet.  T.b.  54.  Martial,  xi.  23. 
xiv.  isa 

A  oooch  with  coarse  stuffing,  {conrha  ptdnm^  L  e.  arunHinf,<pattt8* 
tre»,)  a  pallet,  was  called  Tomrnium  CIR(yBN8E.  bec;iuse  such  were 
used  ill  the  vircu*  ;  opiiosed  to  Tommhun  Li.\u«>mi:um,  v.  Lkuco* 
n%cvm,Mirfiat.  xiv.  160.  S^/?.  He  Vii.  lUal.  35. 

At  first,  couches  seemed  tu  have  been  covered  with  herl>s  or  leaves, 
Ovitl.  Fast.  i.  ^Mk).  &  2U5.  hence  1.KCTU8,  a  couch,  {quod  htrbis 
ei  frondihus  lectis  inrnhnhanl ^)  Varro.  de  LhI.  Ling.  iv.  3.3.  vel  TO- 
RUN,  {qma  veleres  zuper  htrbtim  tortsim  disvumb^hant^  Id.  et  Scrv. 
in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  708.  v.  3S3.  P'7,  ul  aid  diruitt^  quod  lectux  tons,  i.  e. 
/unibNS  tendrrrtuTy  Horat.  EdckI.  xii.  13.)  or  with  straw  (stramen 
vel  Hramtnlum^)  Plin.  viii.  4o.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  1 17. 

The  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  mattress  or  couch,  the 
bed-covering  {op^^rimrntum  vel  ittvoitwrum,)  was  called  TORAL, 
H*traL  SiiL  ii.  4.  84.  Ep.  i.  5.  22.  t>y  later  writers,  Toraie  lAnttum^ 
or  Se6katric,  v.  •Iriif#i,  'Irium^  Varro.  ibid. ;  or  Ix»imx,  which  is  also 
put  for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  JuvrnaL  vi.  194.  vii.  ()6.  Martial,  xiv. 
14S.  15*2.  f^dictila^  a  small  blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  tor  the  body, 
Sati.  Aug.  83. 

On  s(>lemn  occasions,  the  couches  were  covered  with  superb 
chith,  with  purple  and  embroidery,  (8TR\GrL\  ve>tis,)  Cir.  Vrrr. 
ii.  19.  £fir.  xxxiv.  7.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  3.  118.  picia  itrajB[viay  Ti- 
bull.  i.  2.  79.  Textile  straorulmn^  an  embroidcreii  coverlet,  with  a 
beautiful  mattress  below,  {pulcherrimo  .strnto^)  Cic.  Tusr.  v.  31. 
but  some  read  here  pulckerrime  ;  as.  Let  las  sirdtus  conchy Uato  pf 
ritiromaie^  bespread  with  a  purple  covering,  Gc.  Phil.  ii.  37.  also 
At TAUv A  ptripetwiinata^  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  13.  much  the  same  with 
what  Virgil  calls  naperha  aulaa^  fine  tapestry,  JEn.  i.  697.  said  to 
have  been  first  invented  at  the  court  {in  anla^  hinc  auijea),  of  Atta* 
lus,  king  of  Pergamus,  Plin.  viii.  48.  liabylonica  penHromata  con* 
Mutaque  tapetia^  wrought  with  needleArork,  Plant.  Stich.  ii.  3.  54. 

Hangings  {aulaa)  used  likewise  to  b\s  suspended  fn>m  the  top  of 
the  room  to  receive  the  dust,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  54.  Scrv.  in  virg. 
Mn.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches,  was  intnKfuced  the 
use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus  C  ;  called  SIGMA,  from  the 
Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually  contained  seven.  Martial. 
ix.  48.  sometimes  eight,  called  also  STIBADIUM,  hi.  xiv.  87.  But 
in  later  ages  the  custom  was  introduced,  which  still  prevails  in  the 
East,  of  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and  at  other  times, 
on  cushions,  Ace u  at  r a,  Scholiast,  in  Juzenal.  v.  17;  iMmprid.  Ht^ 
ling.  19.  6l  35.  covered  with  cloths,  AccuaiTALiAy  Treb.  Potlio.  in 
Claad.  14. 

The  tables  (MRNSiE)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently  square,  and 
called  CiBiiXA,  Varro.  dr.  Ixit.  fJn^.  iv.  35.  Festus  ;  on  three  sides 
of  which  were  placed  three  couches ;  the  fourth  side  was  left  empty 
for  the  daves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dishes.    When  the  semicircular 
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couch  or  the  sigtna  came  to  be  used,  tables  were  made  round,  Ju* 
venal,  L  137. 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  usually  made  of  citroD  or  maple 
wood,  and  adorned  with  ivory,  Ctc.  Verr.  iv.  17.  Martial,  xiv.  89; 
&  90.  ii.  43.  Plin.  xiii.  15.  s.  29. 

The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the  dishes  on 
them  ;  hence  Mensam  apponere,  Plaui.  Jhin.  v.  I.  2.  Id.  Mast.  i. 
3.  150.  iii.  1.  26.  Cic.  AH.  xiv.  21.  Ovid.  Met.  viiL  670.  et  aufkr- 
RK|  PlaiU.  Amph.  ii.  2. 175.  vel  remov£Rb,  Tirg.  Mn.  i.  220.  &c  637 ; 
but  some  here  take  mensm  for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes 
were  set  down  on  the  table  ;  hence  ct'Aum,  lances^palinas^  vel  ccsnam 
nunsis  apponbre,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  602.  Ctc.  7t«c.  v.  32.  Verr.  iv,  22. 
Att.  vi.  1.  Epulis  mensas  onerare,  Yii^.  6.  iv.  388.  dsmerc  velroh* 
LERE,  Plat.  Mil.  iii.  1.  55,  &c. 

Mens  A  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes,  {lanx^  patina^  fa- 
ietla  vel  discxti  ;  hence  Prima  mensa.  for  prima  fercuta^  the  nrat 
course,  the  meat ;  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  1.  Secunda  mensa,  the  second 
course,  the  fruits,  &c.  bellaria^  or  the  dessert,  Ctc.  Att.  xiv.  6.  Pom. 
xvi,  21.  Virg.  G.  ii.  101.  Jfep.  Ages.  6.  Miiiere  de  mensa^  to  send 
some  dish,  or  part  of  a  dish,  to  a  person  absent,  Ctc.  Att.  v.  1.  Da- 
pen  mensa  brevis,  a  short  meal,  a  frugal  taUe,  Horat.  Art.  p.  196L 
mensa  oinma,  Sil.  x.  283. 

Yii^  uses  mensa  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  {adorea  liba  vel 
cereale  solum.  SOLUM  amne  dicilur^  quod  aliquid  sustinetr  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35.  JEn.  v.  119.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  73.)  put  under  the 
meat,  which  he  calls  orbes,  because  of  their  circular  figure,  aad 
quadra^  because  each  cake  was  divided  into  four  parts,  quarters,  or 
quadrants,  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre,  FtVg.  Mln. 
vii.  116.  Hence  alienk  vivere  ouadrd,  at  another^s  expense  or  ta- 
ble, Juvenal,  v.  2.  Jindetur  quadra^  i.  e.  frustum  panis^.tbe  piece  of 
bread,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17.  49.  So  quadra  placenta  vel  casei^  Mar- 
tial, vi.  75.  xii.  32.  18.  • 

A  table  with  one  foot  waf  called  Monopodium.  These  were  of 
a  circular  figure,  (orbes%  used  chiefly  by  the  rich,  and  commonly 
adorned  with  ivory  and  sculptures,  Jixrcna/.  i.  138.  xi.  123. 

A  side  board  was  called  ABACUS,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Ctc.  Verr.  iv. 
16.  25.  7\i5c.  V.  21.  or  Delphica,  sc.  mensa^  Vet.'Schol.  in  Juvenal, 
iii.  204.  Martial,  xii.  67.  Cic  Verr.  iv.  59.  Lapis  albus,  i.  e.  mensa 
marmorea^  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  116. 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  cx>mmonly  had  three  feet,  (Tripes,) 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  3. 23.  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  661.  and  sometimes  one  of  them 
shorter  than  the  other  two,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  661.  Hence  imBquaks 
jfENSJB,  Martial,  i.  56. 11. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  table-cloths,  {mantilia^)  but  wip- 
ed the  table  with  a  sponge.  Martial,  xiv.  44.  or  with  a  coarse  cmn, 
{gausdpe),  Rorai.  Sat.  ii.  8.  11. 

Before  the  guesu  began  to  eat,  they  always  washed  their  hands, 
and  a  towel  (Mantile,  v.  -/e/e,  -telle,  -tun,  v.  -ium,)  was  fbiBished 
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diwn  io  tbe  home  where  they  sapped,  to  dry  them,  Virg.  JEn.  i. 
7(kL  O.  iv.  377.  Bot  each  guest  seems  to  have  brought  with  hini) 
from  home,  the  table-impkin  (MAPPA)  or  cloth,  which  he  i^sed  in 
time  of  eating  to  wipe  bis  mouth  and  hands,  Ma/liaL  xii.  29.  Harat, 
ii.  6. 63.  but  not  aiwaj's,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  5.  23.  The  mappn  was  some- 
times adorned  with  a  purple  frin^,  (lato  clavo,)  Mart.  iv.  46. 17. 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the  master  of 
the  fisast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  into  the  mappa^  and 
give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home,  Mart.  ii.  32. 

Table-cloths  (/i/ilea  villosa^  gausdpa  vel  manlilia;)  began  to  be 
need  under  the  emperors,  MarliaL  xiv.  138.  xii.  29.  12. 

In  latter  times  the  Romans  before  supper  used  always  to  bathe, 
Plata.  Siirh.  V.  2.  19.  The  wealthy  had  baths,  (BALNEUM,  vel 
Balinewn^  plur.  -nfa  vel  a,)  both  cold  and  hot,  at  their  own  houses^ 
Gc.  de  OraL  il  55.  There  were  public  liaths  (Balnba)  for  the  use 
of  the  citizens  at  large,  Cic.  Cad*  26.  Hornl.  Ep.  i.  I.  92.  where  there 
were  separate  apartments  for  the  men  and  women,  {balnea  Ttrilia  ei 
mu/ieiria),  Yarro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  42.  Yitruv.  v.  10.  Gell.  x.  3. 
Each  paid  to  the  bath-keeper  {balneator)  a  small  coin,  (quadrans^) 
Horat.  Sat  i.  3.  137.  JuveruU.  vi.  446.  Hence  reg  quadraniaria  for 
balneum^  Senec.  Epist  86.  Quadrantaria  permutaiis,  i.  e.  pro  quad* 
ranle  co^iiaffi  «ui /caj,  Cic.  Ccel.  26.  So  ftuir/rantona  is  put  for  a 
mean  harlot,  QidncliL  viii.  6.  Those  under  age  paid  nothing,  Jur 
venal,  vi.  446. 

Tbe  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  (octava  hora)  in  sum- 
mer, and  three  in  winter,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  I.  Martial,  x.48.  on  festival 
da^  sooner,  Juvenal.  xL  205. 

The  Romans  before  bathing  took  various  kinds  of  exercise,  (exer^ 
citationes  campestres^  post  decisa  negotia  campo^  sc.  Martio^  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  1.  59.)  as  the  ball  or  tennis,  (  PILA,)  Hi>rat.  Sat.  i.  5.  48. 
throwing  the  javelin,  and  the  discus  or  quoit,  a  round  bullet  of  stone, 
m^n,  or  lead,  with  a  thong  tied  to  it,  Horat.  Od.  i.  8.  1 1.  the  PA- 
LU8,  or  Palaria,  Juvenal,  vi.  246.  (See  p.  317.)  riding,  running, 
leaping,  Ac.  Suet.  Aug.  S3.  Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  wero  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls  ;— 1.  PILA  trioonaus  vel 
TRiuoN,so  calM,  because  those  who  played  at  it,  were  placed  in  a 
triangle,  {rpyww^)  and  tossed  it  from  one  to  another ;  lie  who  first^let 
it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  loser.— 2.  FOLLIS  ve1/o//tcu/u9,  in* 
ibted  with  wind  like  our  foot-ball,  which,  if  large,  they  drove  with 
the  arms,  and  simply  called  Pila,  Prop.  iii.  12.  5.  or  Pila  velox, 
Ihrat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  11.  if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  "with  a  kind 
of  gauntlet ;  hence  called  Follis  pugillatorius.  Plant.  Rud.iih 

4. 1&  Martial,  xiv.  47. 3.  PILA  PAGANICA,  the  village-ball. 

stuffed  with  feathers ;  less  than  the  follis^  but  moro  weighty,  Mar* 

Hal.  xiv.  45. 4  HARPASTUM,  (ah  dfc<w,  rapio,)  the  small- 

est  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  one  another,  Martial,  iv.  19. 
viL  31.  Suet.  Aug.  83. 

Those  who  played  at  the  ball,  wero  said  ludere  raptim^  relpUam 
rtvacore  eadentem]  when  they  struck  it  robounding  from  the  ground ; 
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when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and  the  penmi,  wiokMi 
the  ball,  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  sCruck  another*  luderB  dalaHm^ 
vel  non  fp^raio  fugitnUm  rtddtrt  gesiut ;  when  they  tnalched  tfa^ 
ball  from  one  unrither,  and  threw  it  aloft,  without  letting  k  fell  to 
the  ftmundi  ludere  expuhinif^rel  pilam  f^tminart  volunttm^  t.4icao. 
ad  Pison.  173.  Piaut.  Cure.  ii.3. 17.  Isidor.  i.  *21. 

In  country  villas  there  was  usually  a  tennis-court,  or  place  for 
playing  at  the  ball,  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
circus;  hence  called  Sphjeristerium,  Suek  F(r«p.  90.  Piin.Ep.ji^ 
17.  V.  6. 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whirlniff  alo^g 
a  circle  of  brass  or  in>n,  set  round  with  rings*,  as  oor  children  do 
wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS,  (a  ^poc^  cvrro,)  and 
GriBcui  irock7is,  because  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  ihmh  Od.  vbu 
24.  &7.  Martial,  xu  '22.  xiv.  169.  The  top  (Tuaao  vel  htxmm)  was 
peculiar  to  boys,  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  378.  Ptrs^  iii.  51.  Soniecoofaaiid- 
ed  these  two,  but  improperly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises,  took  the  air  od  fbo^ 
in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking,  (AMBULACRA  vel  AM- 

BU1VVTI0N1:'«S,  ubi  ^atiarentur,)  both  public  and  private,  under  tha 

open  air,  or  under  covering,  C  tr.  Dom.  44.  Orat.  ii.*  20.  ^iL  m. 

29.  ad  Q.  Fratr^  iii.  17.  Gtll.  I  2.  HafoL  Od.  ii.  15.  1&  fy.  I  l(L 

_  22.  JfivenaL  iv.  5.  vi.  60. 

Covered  walks  (IH)RTICUS,  porticos  or  piauas)  were  baih  in 
different  places,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  Martiuf  and  Fonrm,  sup- 
ported by  marble  pillHrs,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures^ 
mtrn  of  them  of  immense  extent :  as  those  of  Claudius,  MeriiaL  dt 
SmcL  ii.  9.  of  Augustus,  Suet.  31.  of  Apollo,  Prnp.  iL  31.  L  Oout 
Trht.  iii.  1.  59.  of  Nero,  Suet.  J^cr.  31.  of  Pompey,  Cie.  dt  Fal^4^ 
Ovid.  Alt  Am.  i.  67.  nS  Livia,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5.  &c. 

Porticos  were  employed  Tor  various  other  purposes  besides  labiiig 
exercise.  Sometimes  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice held  in  them. 

A  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  on  horseback  or  in 
vehicles,  was  called  GESTATIO*  In  villas  it  was  generally  cnn- 
tu[uous  to  the  garden,  and  laid  out  in  the  fom  of  a  eircMt,  Plin. 
Epist.  i.  3.  ii.  17. 

An  enclosed  gallery,  with  large  windows  to  cool  it  in  summer^ 
was  called  Cryptoi»ohti<  us,  Plin.  Ej^t.  lu  17.  v.  6.  oomaoriy 
with  a  double  row  of  windows.  Id.  vir.  21. 

Literary  men,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  {atomachi  comity)  wed  t» 
read  aloud,  (clari  et  intente  legere,)  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen,  nor  used  stockings,  freouenl 
bathing  was  necessary  both  for  cleanliness  and  health,  especiaHy  as 
they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They  indeed 
had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or  from  weUa  io  the 
city  and  neighbourhood ;  as  the  fountain  of  Egtrim,  at  tbe  fool  of 
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>  fJv.  u  19.  OvUI.  Fast  nu  373.  JwoenaL  iii.  18.  of 
Mercui^S  Ovid.  FqmU  t.  673.  &;c. 

Ttefim  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  bailt  by  Appius  Claudius,  the 
^ajMMor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  Ditpdwr.  xz.  36.  Seven  or 
eight  aqueducts  were  afterwards  briiilt,  which  hnHJght  water  to  Rome 
frumthedistanceor'inany  miles,  in  such  abundance  that  no  city  was 
better  supplied. 

The  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  expense,  carried 
through  rocks  and  mtmntains,  and  over  valleys,  supported  on  stone 
•r  brick  arches.  Hence  it  is  supposedthe  Romans  were  ignon  nt 
that  water  conveyed  in-  pipes  rises  to  the  height  of  its  source,  what- 
ever be  the  distance  or  inequality  ofgn^und  through  which  it  passes. 
It  ia  strange  they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  considering  the  frequent 
ttte  tbey  made  4>f  pipes  {fintuta)  in  conveying  water.  That  they 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  jt,  appears  from  I'liny,  who  aayst  jiqua 
M  vel  t  plumbo  suhii  aliUniintm  exortds  sui^  water  in  leaden  pipes 
rises  to  the  height  of  its  source,  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.  The  truth  is,  no  pipes 
eould  have  supported  the  weight  of  water  conveyed  to  the  city  in 
ihe  Roman  aqueducts. 

The  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  called  CASTELLA, 
•end  thence  distributed  throughout  the  cily  in  leaden  pipes,  Plin. 
XKXv'u  15.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  10. 20. 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent  batlis  were 
built,  both  by  private  individuals  and  for  the  use  of  the  public  ;  at 
first,  however,  more  ibr  utility  timn  show,  {in  usum^  non  ebltciameiV' 
ten,)  Senec.  Ep.  8& 

It  wm  under  Augtistus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an  air  of 
.gramleur,  and  were  called  THERMAE,  (^«^ai,  calores^  i.  e.  ralida 
eftfir,  Liv.  xxxvL  15.}. bagnios  or  hot  baths,  although  they  also  con- 
tained cold  baths.  An  incredible  number  of  these  were  built  up  and 
itown  the  city,  Plin.  Epist.  iv«  8.  authors  reckon  above  eight  hun- 
dredt  ntanv  of  them  built  by  the  emperors  with  amazing  magnifi- 
cence. The  chief  were  those  of  Agnppa,  near  the  Pantfiion^'lho. 
im.i7.  Martial,  iii.  UO.  of  Nero,  Martiai.  vii.  33.  Stat.  Slh.l5. 
61.  of  Titus,  Sue/.  7.  of  Domitian,  &itU  5.  of  (Jaracalla,  Antoni- 
nus, Dtoclesian,  &c.    Of  these  splendid  vestiges  t^till  remain. 

The  basin  (labrum  aut  iaats)  where  they  bathed,  was  called  B A  P- 
TISTERIUM.  NATATIO  or  Piscina.  The  cold  bath  was  called 
FRIGIDARIUM,  sc  ahenfim  v.  balneum;  the  hot,  CALDARIUAt 
etid  the  tepid,  TEPIPARIUM.  The  cold  bathroom  vi^s  called 
CsiXA  Fhiuidaria  ;  and  the  hot,  Cslla  C.^ldaria,  P/i/i.  EpisL 
V.  5.  Vitfuv\  V.  10.  the  stove-room,  HYrocAtsTON,  or  VAHOHAni- 
VM,  Cic.  Q.  Fralr.  iii.  1.  warmed  by  a  furnHoe  ( proffigneum  vel  pnt- 
fmrmum)  below,  P/i«.  Ep.  ii.  17.  adjoining  to  which  were  sweating 
Moms,  (SUDATORIA,  Stnec.  Ephl.  52.  vel  A^s^a,  sc.  bainea  ;  Cic. 
Q.  Fratr.  iii.  1. ;)  the  undressing  room  was  named  Ap(»di  tariuji, 
Ck.  iUd.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  the  perfuming  room,  UN(;ruARiuM,  ii.  17. 
^veral  improvements  were  made  in  the  construction  of  baths  in  tha 
iime  of  Seneca,  F^pisU  9lK 

The  RonMM  bc^  ifa^ir  batbiog  witb  J^ot  wMer^  ai4«D#)  wUb 
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cokL  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute,  after  Antodnt  Mmave- 
covered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous  disease  by  the  use  of  it ;  Siief« 
Ayg.  lis.  81.  Ptin.  nix.  L  Moral.  Ep.  i.  15.  Got  fell  intD  dawredk 
aAerthe  death  of  Murcellus,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  injttdiri* 
008  application  of  the  same  remedy,  Dio.  liii.  30. 

Tt»D  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath  was  calle4  BALNB* 
ATOR,  Cic.  Cad.  26.  Phil.  xiii.  12.  He  had  slaves  under  him, 
called  Capsarii,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  those  who  bathed. 

The  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  bathed,  were  called  AUP- 
Ti£,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  3i).  Juvenal.  iiL  76.  vi.  421.  or  UNCToaca» 
Marital,  vii.  31.  6.  xii.  71.  3. 

The  instniments  of  an  Aliptcs  were  a  curry-comb  or  seraperv 
(STRIGILIS,  V.  i7.)  toruboflr,  {ad  dffricandum  ti  deHriag^mhm 
vel  radendum)  the  sweat  and  filth  from  the  body ;  made  of  horn  or 
brass,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Sutt.  Jitfg.  80.  HaraU  Sat,  iu  7. 
110.  PtT$.  V.  126.  Marital,  xiv.  Sl.Senec.  Epist.  95.  whence  sUrif^ 
mtnta  for  9orde» ; — ^towels  or  rubbing  cloths,  (L1NTBA,) — a  vial  or 
cruet  of  oil,  (GUTTUS,)  Juvrnal.  xi.  158.  usually  of  horn,  (come* 
w,)  hence  lar^  horn  was  called  RMiNoirERos,  JuvtnaL  iiL  2691 
vii.  130.  Marital,  xiv.  52.  f)3.  GtlL  xvii.  8.  a  jug:  (Aamu-A,) 
Plaul.  Stick,  u  3.  77.  Pen.  i.  3.  44.  and  a  small  vessel  nUfd  Lai^ 
Itcti/a,  a  Chrismatery. 

The  slave  who  had  the  care  of  the  ointments  was  called  Uvoobn* 
TAEivs,  Serv.  in  yirg.  jKii.  i.  697. 

As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  at  the  baths,  poets  some* 
times  read  their  compositions  there ;  Horat.  StU.  i.  4.  73.  Mariiat 
iii.  44.  10.  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticoes  and  other  places,  Jbre* 
mai.  i.  12.  vit.  39.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  13.  tii.  18.  vii.  17.  viii.  1±  Smt 
vfMf.80.  Clatid.  41.  Domil.2.  chiefly  in  the  months  of  Jolyaflri 
August,  Plin.  Epist.  viii.  21.  Jvvtnal.  vk  9. 

Studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  somethinj^  whls 
they  were  rubbed  and  wiped,  SmI.  Jiug.  85.  Plin.  Epist.  iti.  5.  iv. 
14. 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  bask  themaelves 
in  the  sun,  {sole  uti,)  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Sen.  Ep.  73.  At  sole, 
«t  caret  vrn/o,  ambulet  nudus^  sc.  Spurrina,  Plin.  Ep.  iti.  1. 

Under  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercise,  {gynmsunm  ft 

ClestriBf)  but  also  libraries  (bibliolhecm)  were  annexed  to  the  public 
ths,  Senec.  de  Tranquil.  An.  9. 

The  Romans  after  bathing  dressed  for  supper.  They  put  on  the 
SYNTHESIS  {vestis  canatoria  vel  accubatoria)  and  slippers ;  which, 
when  a  person  supped  abroad,  were  carried  to  the  place  by  a  skve, 
with  other  things  requisite ;  a  mean  person  sometimes  earned  Ihem 
himself,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13. 15.  It  was  thought  very  wrong  to  appear 
at  a  banquet  without  the  proper  habit,  Cic.  Vat.  12.  as  among  As 
Jews,  Matth.  xxii.  11. 

After  exercising  and  bathing,  the  body  required  rest ;  hence  pvo- 
babiy  the  custom  of  reclinine  on  couches  at  meat.  Before  they  lay 
down,  they  put  off  their  slippers,  t  hut  they  might  not  atatn  lbs 
mMm^MMM.vL^Umtk^uJ^ 
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At  f«MCi»  the  goefts  were  crowned  with  gurhuidt  of  flmren,  herbi; 
or  lefiTet»(«erto,  coronn^  vel  corolUt^)  tied  and  adorned  with  riband^ 
{vinm^  ienim^  vel  temmiri,)  or  ^ith  the  rind  or  skin  of  the  linden  tree, 
(fkHun,)  Horat.  Od.  iL  7.  33.  ii.  1 1.  13.  Sat.  ii  3.  25&  Viiv.  EcL 
H  16.  Jovenal.  v.  36.  xv.  50.  Martial,  siii.  187.  Ovid.  Aat  t« 
337.  Plin.  xvi.  14.  These  crowns,  it  was  thought,  prevented  in* 
loxaeation :  Hence  cum  corond  ebriwf,  ^  Plant.  Pseud,  v.  2.  Amph. 
iii.  4.  16. 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments ;  (vng^nim 
vel  aromaia^)  nark  or  spikenard,  NAaoua,  vel  -ii«,  Malobathrom 
AssvaiUH,  Horat,  ibid.  Martial,  iii.  1%  Anuiiun,  Virg.  Ed.  iti.  ML 
iv.  85.  B%LHAnuji  er  Judaa^  Plin.  xii.  2.5.  s.  54.  dtc. — When  fo> 
reign  ointments  were  first  used  at  Rome,  is  uncertain ;  the  seiKngef 
them  was  prohibited  by  the  cenmrs,  A.  U.  565.  Plin.  xiii.  3.  s.  £ 

The  Romans  began-  their  feasts  by  prayers  and  libations  to*the 
gods:  {deos  invoatbuHf,  Qoinctilian,  v.  pr.  /Mmre  diis  dapeaei  kent 
precari^  Liv.  xxxix.  43.)  They  never  tasted  any  thing  without  con* 
secrating  it*^  Tibtdl.  i.  1.  19.  They  usually  threw  a  part  into  the 
fire  as  an  ollering  to  the  Lare*^  therofore  called  Dii  PA-rsLLAaii, 
Plmit.  Cist,  ik  1.  46.  Hence  Dap^s  libatjk  ;  Horat.  SaL  il  6.  67. 
and  when  they  drank,  they  poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some  nod 
on  the  table,  which  was  hiatd  sacred  as  an  altar,  Maerob.  Sai.  iii.  1 1. 
Firg.  JEn.  L  736.  &/.  vii.  185.  748.  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  2.  31.  OvtdL 
Amor.  i.4w  37.  with  this/orniM/a,  Liro  tibi.  Tacit.  JInnal.  xv.  64. 

The  table  was  consiecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  images  of  the  Luru 
and  aalt*holders,  (mlinor^im  appomtu^  Amob.  ii. 

£Ut  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients.  It  was  always 
used  in  sacrifices,  Horai.  Od.  iii.  23.  SM).  PHh.  xxxi.  7.  s.  41.  thus 
also  Moaes  ordained,  fjtvit.  ii.  13.  It  was  the  chief  thins  ealen  fay 
the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and  cheese,  Plin.  ibid.  Horai.  Sai. 
ii.  2. 17.  as  cresses,  {nasturtiiitn)  by  the  ancient  Persians,  Cir^  7\i«e. 
V.84.  Hence  Salarium,  a  salary  or  pension,  Plin.  ibid.  Smt.  7Vk 
46.  MariiaL  iii.  7.  thus,  Salaria  multis  subtraxit,  quo»  otio$os  videiai 
ucaperff  sc.  Antoninus  Pius,  Capitolin,  in  vita  ejus^  7. 

A  family  saltcellar  ( ptUeraum  salin^an^  sc.  vas)  was  kept  with 
great  care,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  14.  To  spill  the  salt  at  table  was 
esteemed  ominous,  Festm.  Setting  the  salt  before  a  stranger  was 
reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  as  it  still  is  by  eastern  natioDS. 

Prom  the  savour  which  salt  gives  to  food,  and  the  insipidity  of  ua» 
sahed  meat,  hol  was  applied  to  the  mind,  Plin.  xxxi.  7.  s.  41.  hence 
8AI#,  wit  or  humour ;  sahm^  witty ;  imaUun,  dull,  insipid :  Mahs^ 
sritty  sayings ;  m/  .4tficum^  italfs  nrbani^  Oic.  F^m.  ix.  15.  Snlt$  m» 
tra  pommria  nafi^  polite  raillery  or  repartees,  Juvenal. 'm.  II.  Std 
iK^M",  i.  e.  amari  mUx,  bitter  raillery  or  satire,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  3,  60l 
but  in  Sat.  ii.  4.  74.  sal  nigrum  means  simply  black  salt. 

Sal  m  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things ;  thus,  7*er/tti»  ;^ms 
ouHs  quam  stimptSts  haktbat^  neatness,  lasle,  elegance,  Jfep.  Ati.  13. 
ifnlln  in  carport  mica  salis^  Catuil.  84.  4. 

Thaoustom  of  phcing  the  imaces  of  the  gods  on  tiie  labki»  pre* 
▼ailed  also  among  the  Greeksand  Persians^  particularly  of  Hernia 
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hence   celled  Epitraf»zios  SiaL  Si/lv.  iv.  6.6(1  Jftrrlie/.  iz».4l. 
and  of  making  iitNition:ii,  CurL  v.  8. 

In  making  an  natli  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the  table  at 
aa  altar,  Ovid,  Amor,  i.  4. 27.  and  to  violate  it  by  any  indecent  word 
or  action  was  esteemed  impious,  Juvenal.  \u  110.  To  this  Vii^ 
alludes,  j£n.  vii.  114. 

As  the  ancients  had   not  proper  inns  for  the  accommodatioa  of 
travellers,  the  Romans,  %vh€n  they  were  in  foicign  countrieii,  or  at  a 
distance  from  home,  used  to  lodg^  at  the  houses  of  certain  pcnniM* 
wiiom  they  in   return  entertained  ;at  their  houf^es  in  Rome. — This 
was  esteemed  a  very  intimate  connexion,  ami  called  HOSPITIUM, 
or  Jus  Hofijiit  I,  Liv.  i.  I.    Hence  IIOSPES  is  put  both  for  an  host 
or  entertainer,  and  a  guest,  Oxid.  Mel,  x.  224.  PhmL  Mo9l.  iu2. 
48.  CtV.  Dejot.  3.     Jlrcipere.  hospiitm  mm  multi  cibi  sid  muJiijori^ 
Cid.  Fain.  ix.  26.     Diverlere   ad  hospiit-nij  De  Uivin.  i.  27.  s.  57« 
Fin.  V.  2.  Hospitinm^  cum  itHqtw  favere^  Liv.  et  Cic     Juufrimutt  hoa» 
pitw  drxlran^  sc  in  Vii^.  iCn.  iii.  83.     Hoapitio  vonjuitgi^  Cic  Q.  Fn 
i.  I.     Hospifio  altquem  txripere  rl   acript ;  renunciart  hoapitium  ei^ 
Cic  Verr.  ii.  36.  Liv.  xxv.  18.     Amicitiam  ti  more  majorum  renw^ 
riare^  Snet.  Cal.  3.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  70.  Domo  inierdicere^  Id.  Ang. 
66.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  29. 

This  connexion  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the  whole  Roman 
{>eople,  or  by  particular  persons,  Liv.  ii.  22.  v.  28.  xxxvii.  54.  Cic* 
Vtrr.  iv.  65.  Ralh.  18.  C<e».  B.  G.  I  31.  Hence  CiienUim  ho9^ 
pHiaqHt  proxincialia^  Cic  Cat.  iv.  11.  Pubiici  kospitii  jiirn,  PKn. 
iii.  4. 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally,  (TESSERA  k^sfitmU- 
4oti8,)  or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which  each  parly 
kept  one,  Phut.  Pan.  v.  I.  22.  &2.  92.  They  swore  fidelity  to 
one  another  by  Jupiter:  hence  called  Hoshitali:«,  Cie.Q.Fr.  ii. 
1 1.  Hence  a  person  who  hud  violated  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
and  thus  precluded  himself  access  to  any  family,  was  said  coNrac- 

CIIS!JlK  TKSSBRAM.  PlttUi.  CUi.  ii.  21. 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  mutually  sending  presents  to  ore  another,  qtuB  miilii  dmw^ 
ho^pitio  qnum  junfserel  absrns  Casdlcus^  \'irg.  JEn.  ix.^l. 

The  relation  of  hospH^s  was  esteemed  next  to  tliat  of  parents  and 
clients,  Grll.  i.  13.  To  violate  it  was  esteemed  the  greatest  impie- 
ty, ^if'g*  AVi.  V.  55.  Cic.  V'rrr.  v,  42. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  Hospiiium,  or  plur.  •!*, 
Ovid.  Fafi.  vi.  536.  and  also  the  house  or  a|)artAnent  in  which  he 
was  entertained  ;  thus,  hosfutittm  sit  lua  viila  meum.  Ovid.  Pont  i. 
8.69.  Divisi  in  hospitia,  UM^ingfi^  Liv.Vu  14.  Hu^PirALR  cubiculuni. 
the  guest«chamber,  Liv.  i.  58.  Hospitio  nlebatur  TuUilodgetl  at  the 
house  of,  Ih.  35.  Hence  Florus  calls  Ostia,  Maritimvm  urbist  hotpi* 
iium.  i.  4.  So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  Hospitium  antiauum  Trojm^  a 
place  in  ancient  h<ispitulity  with  Tniy,  JEn.  iii.  15.  Linquere  poUu^ 
ium  hospitium^  i.  e.  locum  in  quo  jura  kospitii  vioiata  fueraut,  lb.  61. 

Tl^  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  (doiiiaivca^s}  for 
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•mmgem,  called  HOSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and  fell  end  of  their 
housiea,  with  -separate  entries,  that,  upon  their  arrival,  they  might 
be  received  there,  and  not  into  the  peristole  or  principal  entry  ;  (Pe. 
RUTTLiUM,  so  Called  because  surrounded  with  columns,  Ftlmr.  vt. 
10.  Siut.  Aug.  82. 

The  CCENA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parts,  called 
McN<«\  PRIMA,  the  first  course,  consistinK  of  dtSerent  kinds  of  meat; 
and  MicNs.t  stecuxuA  vel  al  rcRA,  second  courjie,  consisting  of  fruits 
and  sweetmeats,  Strv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  u  216. 723.  viii.  2H3. 

In  later  times,  the  first  part  of  the  cGtna  was  called  GUSTATIO, 
Peiton»*ii.  31.  or  Gusru*^,  consisting  of  dishes  to  excite  the  appe- 
tite, a  whet,  MiriiaL  xi.  32.  53.  and  wine  mixed  with  water  and 
sweetened  with  honey,  called  MUIjSUM  ;  HoraL  SaL  ii.  4.  26.  Ctc« 
Twc.  iii.  19.  Onti.  ii.  70.  Fin.  ii.  5.  s.  17.  Pint.  xxii.  24.  whence  what 
was  eaten  and  drunk  (ttnt^cizna)  to  whet  the  appetile,  was  named 
PROMULSI8,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16.  23.  S-fuc.  Ep.  123.  and  the  place 
where  these  things  were  kept,  Phomulmdarium,  v.  ^re,  or  Guhta* 
TORiUM,  Ptiron.  31.  Plin.  Kp.  v.  6.  Martial,  xiv.  88.  PHpi.  ix.  12. 

But  gusialio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  through  the 
day,  or  for  breakfast,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  76.  V^pisc 
Tac.  Ih 

The  principal  dish  at  supper  was  called  CCENiE  CAPUT  vel- 
PoMPA,  Mtrtiai.  X.  31.  Cic.  Tunc.  v.  34.  Fin.  ii.  8. 

,  The  Romans  usually  began  their  entertainments  with  eggs,  and 
ended  with  fruits  :  hence  Ah  ovo,  usque  ad  mala,  from  the  begin* 
niM  to  the  end  of  supper,  Horut.  Sat.  i.  3.  6.  Cit*.  Fam.  20. 

The  dishes  (edu/ia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Romans 
are  enumerated,  OW/.  vii.  16.  Macrub.  Sitt.  ii.  9.  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6.  8. 
Martial,  v.  79«  ix.  48.  xi.  53.  &c.  a  peacock,  (pavo,  v.  •us^)  Horai^ 
Sat.  ii.  2.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  143.  first  used  by  Hortensius,  the  orator,  at 
a  supper,  which  he  gave  when  admitted  into  the  college  of  priests  r 
(aditiali  cani  sacerdoiil^)  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  23.  a  pheasant,  (pmasiana, 
ex  Phasi  Cokhidis  Jlnvio,)  Martial,  iii.  58.  xiii.  TZ.  Senec.  ad  Hek^ 
a  Petron.  79.  Manil.  v.  372.  a  bird  called  Att&gen  vel  -J/mi,  from 
Ionia  or  Phrygia,  Hnrai.Epod.  ii*  54.  Martial,  xiii.  61.  a  guinea-hen  r 

iavii  Afra^  Horat.  ibid.  Gallina  Xnniidica  vel  Africana^  Juvenal  xi. 
142.  Martial,  xiii.  73.)  a  Melian  crane,  an  Ambracian  kid  ;  nightin* 
gales,  luscinitB  ;  thrushes,  turdi  ;  ducks,  geese,  &c.  Tomaculun,  (a 
tiiMu,)  vel  Isii^.iuM,  (ab  inseco,)  sausages  or  pudd'uigs,  Juvenal,  x. 
355.  Martial,  i.  42.  9.  Petron.  31. 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up;  Hence  called  ANriCAL 
PROPTKR  roxvivi\  NATua,  Juvenol.  i.  141.  and  Porous  Tkojanos, 
stuffed  with  tlie  flesh  of  other  animals,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  offish,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  II. 
Mailui,  the  mullet ;  rAomAiur,  thought  to  be  the  turbot ;  miir<B/ia,the 
lamprey  j  scarus.  the  scar  or  schar ;  accipenser,  the  stuigeon ;  /i//»»/V 
a  pike,*&c.  but  especially  of  shelUfish,  piBce$  te»tacei,  prctine$^  pec 
lunctt/i,  vel  cunchvlia,  osirea^  oysters.  &c.  which  they  sometimes 
bixN^ht  all  the  way  from  Britain,  Rutapinogue  edita  fundo^  from 
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Rutiipia,  RichbmxMigh  io  Kent,  JutenoL  iv.  141.  abo  wtmSk,  (cocA- 
/m),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  ir>. 

Oyster-beds  {otlreamm  vivaria)  ^ere  first  invented  by  one  8er- 
flus  Arata,  before  the  Marsic  wiir,  A.  U.  660.  on  the  shore  of  JImm ; 
{in  Baiano)^  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Piin.  ix.  54.  s.  79.  Hence 
Lucrine  oysters  are  celebrated  Hvrat.  Epod.  2.  49.  Some  prefer* 
fed  those  of  Bnindusium  :  and  to  setile  the  difference,  oysters  uaed 
to  be  brought  from  thence  and  fed  for  some  time  on  the  Locnoe 
kke,  P/tVi.  Ibid, 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table  ;  and  to  see 
them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertainment,  P/tn.  is* 
17.  s.  30. 5eiif  r.  Jfai.  1?.  iii.  17.  &  la 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table  or  the  dessert,  were  called  BEL* 
LARIA ;  including  fruits,  poma  vel  mata^  apples,  pears,  nuts,  fijgs, 
olives,  grapes,  PistacMtB^  vel  -cr,  Pistachio  nuts ;  amjfgddla^  aU 
moods ;  uxm  passm^  dried  grapes,  raisins ;  iv/rtca,  dried  Sgj^ ;  paimtt- 
its,  caryola^  vel  dactylic  dates,,  ihe  fruit  of  the  palm  tree ;  batBii^ 
mushroi>ms,  Plin.  Ep.  u  7.  nncUi  pinri  ;  the  kernels  of  pine-mila  ; 
also  sweetmeats,  confects,  or  confections,  called  Edulia  mtUila  vd 
dulciaria ;  cvptdia^  crustvla^  liba^  placeniaty  oriologdnif  cheese- 
cakes, or  the  like :  copta^  almond-cakes ;  scribiUa^  tarts,  &c.  whence 
the  maker  of  them,  the  pastry-cook,  or«the  confectioner,  wascalW 
od  Pistor  vel  canditar  dulcianuSf  plactnlarius^  libariui^  cnatuUnima^ 
&c. 

There  were  various  slaves  wlio  prepared  the  victuals,  who  pat 
them  in  order,  and  8ei*ved  them  op. 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  ( visior  et  coqun$  vel  coem)  were 
the  same,  Fe$iu9.  An  expert ^(^ook  was  hired  occasionally,  Pi^ntL 
Aul.  ii.  4.  185.  Putud.  iii.  3.  31  &  20.  whose  distinguished  badge 
was  a  knife  which  he  carried,  hL  AuL  iii.  2.  3.  But  after  the  luxury 
of  the  table  was  converted  into  an  art,  cooks  were  purchased  et 
a  great  price,  Iav.  xxxix.  6.  Plin.  ix.  17.  s.  31.  Martial,  xiv.  SSOl 
Cooks  from  Sicily  in  particular  were  highly  valued^  Athnt.  xiv*  23. 
hence  Sicula  dapes^  nice  dishes,  Horaf.  Od.  iii.  1. 18. 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U.  580 ;  baking  vi^as  the 
work  of  the  women.  Plin.  xviii.  11.  s.  28.  Varro.  dt  Rt  RwL  ii.  lOl 
but  Plutarch  says,  that  anciently  Roman  women  used  neither  to  beke 
nor  cook  victuals,  QuasL  Rom.  84.  s.  85. 

The  chief  cook  who  had  the  direction  of  tlie  kitchen,  (gnicopt^ 
nm  vmtrat,  was  called  ARCHIMAGIRU8,  Juvtnal.  ix.  109.  The 
iNitler  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  PROM  US  Condcs,  Procts- 
rai^r^  pttni^  Penos  autem  wnnt  quo  vacuntvr  homines^  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  iii.  27.)  Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  14.  Horat  Sat.  ii.  2.  16.  He  who 
put  them  in  order,  STRUCTOR,  Martial,  ix.  4&  Juvenal,  vii.  184« 
and  sometimes  carved.  Id.  v.  120.  xu  136.  the  same  with  CARP- 
TOR,  Carpva,  or  Scissor,  Id.  ix.  110.  He  who  Imd  the  cbai|[e  of 
the  hall,  Atriknsis,  Cic.  Parad.  v.  2. 

They  virere  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the  ( 
of  music ;  hence  called  CniaoifoeoNTas  vel  gesticuUitores  ; 
^.  121.  St.  137.  Petion.  35. 36. 
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The  fJaTOs  who  waited  at  the  table  were  properly  called  MINIS- 
TRI  ;  lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  girt,  {succinrii  \e\  alit  clncfi^ 
Harat  8at.  it.  6.  107.  ti.  8.  lU.)  with  napkins,  (finteis  smcinrii^ 
S«et«  CaL  26.)  wh/)  had  iheir  different  tasks  assigned  them  ;  some 
put  the  plate  in  order,  {argenium  ordinabani,)  Senec.  de  brev.  Vit« 
12.  aome  gave  the  guests  water  Tor  their  hands,  and  towels  t(»  wipe 
them  ;  Priron.  31.  some  served  ab<iitt  the  bread ;  some  brought  in 
the  dishest  [opsonia  inftrebant,)  and  set  cups,  yirg.  Mn.  i.  705. 
&c«  some  carved ;  some  served  the  wine,  Juvenal,  v.  56.  59.  &c.  In 
hot  weather,  there  were  some  u>  cool  the  i-oom  with  fans  {flabeUa,) 

and  to  drive  away  the  flies,  Maritai.  iii.  ^*2. Maid-servants,  (//i- 

muliB)  also  sometimes  served  at  table,   Virg.  ^n.  i.  703.  Suet.  I\b. 
4-A  Curt.  V.  1. 

When  a  master  wanted  n  slave  to  bring  him  any«thing,  he  made  a 
noijie  with  his  fingers,  {dxgitis  crepwt,)  Martial.  Ibid.  &  vi.  89.  xiv. 
lia  Petron.27. 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  themselves,  or 
more  frequently  on  frames,  (FERCULA  vel  Repositoria,)  each 
frame  containing  a  variety  of  dishes.  Patron,  xxxv.  66.  P/i/i.  xxviii. 
2.  s.  5.  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.  &52.  hence  Prabere  catiam  trims  vei  $tn%n 
ferculis^we.  misjtibus,  io  give  a  supper  of  three 'or  six  course?.  Suit. 
^9iZ'  74.  Juvenaf.  i.  94.  But  fircula  is  also  sometimes  put  for  the 
disihea  or  the  meat«  Horai.  Sat.  ii.  6.  104.  MartiaL  iii.  5().  ix.  83. 
X.  3i  Ausim.  Epigr.  8.  JitvennL  xi.  64.  So  Mknsje  ;  ihuaMeusaSf 
u  e, ,  lances  magnas  instar  mensarum,  repositonis  imponere^  Plin. 
xxxiii.  11.8.  49.  Petron.  34.  47.  68.  Soineiimes  the  dishes,  (pnti^ 
me  vel  c/i/i/n)  were  bn>ught  in  and  set  down  separately,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.8.42.  ii.2.39. 

A  I'ai^  platter  {lanx  vel  scutelln)  containing  various  kinds  of  meat, 
WHS  called  M^zo.vomuv,  (a  v«xw,  tribno.  ct  jjw«^«,  edulium  quoddum  e 
farina  ft  lade  ;)  which  was  handed  about,  that  each  of  the  guests 
might  take  what  he  chose,  Id.  viii.  86.  Vitcllius  caused  a  dish  of 
immense  sixe  to  be  made,  Plin.  xxxv.  13.  s.  46.  which  he  called  the 
Sld$id  of  Minn  va,  filled  with  an  incredible  variety  of  the  rarest  and 
nicest  kinds  of  meat.  Suet.  Vn.  13. 

At  a  supper  given  to  the  emperor  by  his  brother,  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  city,  {cotaa  adventitial)  20(K)  of  the  most  choice  fishes,  and 
7000  birds,  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  ViteHius  used  to 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  different  persons  the  same  day,  and  it 
never  cost  any  of  them  less  than  400,000  sesterces,  about  3229/.  3^. 
4d.  sterling.  Ibid.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  spent  in  less  than  a  year 
Mvifs  millies  H.  S.  i.  e.  7,265,625/.  Dio.  Ixv.  3.  Tacit.  Hist.  it.  95. 

An  uncommon  dish  was  inlrf)duced  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  and 
the  servants  were  crowned  with  flowers,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12. 

In  the  time  of  supper,  the  guests  were  entertained  with  music  and 
dancing,  Petron.  35. 36.  sometimes  with  pantomimes  and  play-acton^ 
Plant.  Siich.  ii.  2.  56.  Spartiau.  Adrian,  26.  with  fools  (morionea)^ 
and  buflfcions,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  17.  and  even  the  gladiators,  Captotin. 
in  Vero.  4.  but  the  more  sober  had  only  persons  to  read  or  repei|t 
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,  select  passages  Trom  books,  (avaoxostx  vel  acroahata,)  Ctc.  Aii* 
i.  Vi.  Fam.  v.  9.  Xrp.  Alt.  xiii.  14.  Swt.  Mug.  78.  PKn.  Ep.  i.  15* 
lit.  5;  vt.  31.  ix.  36.  Geil.  iii.  19.  xiii.  11.  xix.  7.  MariiaL  uu  SO* 
Their  highest  pleasure  at  entertainments  arose  fmm  agreeable  ooa- 
versation,  CiV.  Sen,  14.  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  6.  70. 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletion,  some  used  after  aiipper 
to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Ceesar  {ocrubuiU  ff&tnxnv,  ag^hai^  u  e.  post  iw* 
nam  vomere  voUhat,  idfoque  largim  edrhatt)  Cic  Att.  xiii.  54.  I>e- 
jot.  7.  also  before  supper  and  at  other  times,  Sitef.  ViU  13.  Ctc. 
PkiL  14.  Cc/5.  i.  3.  Vomtml^  vt  -rilttnt  ;  edioit,  ut  romanf ,  Senec.  arf 
Ilelv.  \}.  Kven  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to  drink 
wine  and  throw  it  up  again,  to  sharpen  their  appetite,  {FaUrni  sex^ 
iarins  alter  ducitur  ante  cibnm^  rabidam  facturus  oreoFim,)  Jiiveiial. 
vi.  427. 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  {coiha  lauta^  oplma  vel  nmpdnrj)  was 

called  AuooR^Lis,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  26.  Poktiucalis,  vel  Ponlj/fcww, 

Hor.  Od.  ii.  14.  28.  Saliaris,  Id.  i.  37.  Cic.  AH.  v.  9.  because  used 

*  by  these  priests:  or  dub i a,  uhi  tn  dubites^  quid  mmas  potisnmum^ 

Ter.  Phor.  ii.  2.  28.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  76. 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without  invitation, 
or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself,  {catnam  ei  condixit^  vel  ad  canam^) 
Cic.  Fum.  i.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  42.  he  was  called  Hosres  oulatos,  P/m. 
Pnef.  and  the  entertainment,  Subita  condictaqi'e  cokkula,  Suei. 
Claud.  21. 

An  entertainment  given  to  a  person  newly  returned  from  abnaad, 
was  called  Cana  Adventitia  vel  -/oWflr,  Suet.  Vit.  13  vel  ViAric*  ; 
Plaut,  Hacck.  i.  1.  61.  by  patrons  to  thetr  clients,  Coma  Rkcjta,  op- 
posed to  Sportl^i.a,  Martial,  viii.  50.  by  a  person,  when  he  entered 
on  an  office,  Coena  APtriAUS  vel  ADJiciAUi^Suet.  Claud.  9.  S^tc. 
Ep.  95.  123. 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early  in  the 
morning,  to  pay  their  respects  to  tliem,  (italutare,)  Martial,  ii.  IS.  3. 
iii.  36.  iv.  8.  Juvenal,  i.  128.  v.  19.  and  sometimes  to  attend  them 
through  the  day  wherever  they  went,  dressed  in  a  wtiite  toga^  Id. 
vii.  142.  Martial,  i.  56.  13.  hence  called  Antkambulonls,  Id.  iii 
7.  NiVKi   QuiKiTEh :  and  from  their  number,^TuRRA  togata,  ct 

1*R£CK0EN1IA    LO.VGI     AGMTNIS    OPFICIA,   Juv.  \.    96.    vili.  4A.    X.    44. 

On  which  account,  on  solemn  occasions  they  were  invited  to  supper, 
Juv.  V.  24.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  and  plentifully  entertained  in  the  halL 
This  was  called  COENA  RECTA,  i.  e.'justa  et  $oltmni$  adeoqut 
lauta  rt  opipdra,  a  formal,  plentiful  supper ;  hence  cakvivari  recti 
•c.  rcBia,  Suet.  Aug.  74.  recti  et  dapsile^  i.  e.  abundaniur^  to  keep 
a  good  table.  Id.  Venp.  19.  So  Vivere  reete^  vel  cum  recto  ORpanUu, 
Senec.  Epist.  110.  122. 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary  under  (he 
etnperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at  least  of  the  poorer 
clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  carry  home  in  a  pannier 
or  small  basket,  (SPORTULA ;)  which  likewise  being  fiwnd  incoiK 
venient,  money  was  given  in  place  of  il,  called  also  Sportola,  to 
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the  acBOunl  i^neraNy  of  100  qtwdrantts^  or  25  asses^  i.  e.  about  U, 
IdL  sterUi^  each,  JuveuaL  i.  95.  l!20.  Martial,  u  CO.  iii.  7.  \u  75. 
•ometimei  t<»  persons  of  rank,  lo  women  as  well  as  men,  /6fV/.  This 
won!  is  put  likewise  for  the  hire  given  by  oralors  to  those  whom  they 
employed  to  applaud  them  while  they  were  pleading,  P/in.  Ep.  iL  14. 

8PORTULi£,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  «>f  t^uppers,  were 
established  by  Nero,  Sutl.  Jin,  16.  but  abolished  by  Di  mitian,  and 
the  custom  of  formal  suppers  restored,  Sutt.  Domit.  7. 
.  The  <irdinary  dnnk  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  %%  ine,  w  hich  they 
mzed  with  water,  and  sometimes  whh  ammaticsor  sfMces^Jiirf  nir/. 
vi.  3tti.  They  used  water  eittier  cold  or  hot,  LI.  v.  ()3.  MurLal. 
viii.  67. 7.  i.  l±  xiv.  105.  Ph'tt.  Cun\  ii.  3.  13.  rtJN.  iii.  -J.  252. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  {labemn  xiuariu)  wuscniled  QCNO- 
POLIUM ;  where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks  were  sold,  Thermo* 
j*t»Lii:M,  PlauL  IhitL  H  /hid.  ii.  6.43.  Psevd.  ii.  4.  &i. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rai*e.  it  was  used  chieHy  in  the  wor»ihip 
of  godif.  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women  all  their  liletime, 
were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unles.4  at  sacrifices,  K(i/.  Max.  ii.  I.  5. 
vi.  3.  GelL  X.  33.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  whence,  according  to  some,  the  cus* 
torn  of  saluting^  female  relations,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  they 
had  drunk  wine.  Ibid.  <$-  Pluiarch.  Q.  Horn.  G.  But  afterwards, 
when  wine  becunie  more  plentiful,  these  restrictions  were  removed ; 
which  Ovid  hints  was  the  case  in  the'  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
FanL  iL  74a 

Vineyards  came  to  lie  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared  ngri- 
culture  was  thereby  neglected  :  on  which  account  Doni  tian,  by  an 
edict,  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted  in  Italy,  and  or- 
dered at  least  the  one  lialf  to  l)e  cut  down  in  the  provinces,  5//c/. 
Dmm.  7.    But  this  edict  was  soon  after  abrogated,  ih.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening  them  to  certain  tree?, 
as  the  poplar  and  the  elm  ;  whence  these  trees  were  said  to  be  mar- 
ried (nuiritari)  to  the  vines,  HnraL  Upod,  ii.  10.  and  the  vines  to 
them,  [duci  ad  arbor^s  vi  duaa^  i.  e.  viiibm  Uinqwtm  uxoribus  per  #  !• 
«i7ici  bdla  privaias^  Id.  Od.  iv.  5.  30.)  nnd  the  plane  tree,  to  which 
they  were  not  joined,  is  elegantly  called  C^i.tas,  Id.  ii.  Ii3. 4. 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now. 
The  grapes  were  picked  (decerpebantur)  in  baskets,  {qualij  qitasilti^ 
fari,  Ji9c\n4B  \e\feacellm)  made  of  osier,  and  stamped,  {ndmiahtur,) 
The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  machine  called  T0RCU1«UM, 
•ar^  -are.  vel  -ariwn^  or  PRELUM,  a  press  :  TorrOdur  waspioperly 
the  whole  machine,  and  prtlum^iUe  Warn  which  pressed  the  grapes, 
{irabs  qua  mn  premitar,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  24'i.  Vilruv.'  vi.  9. 
The  juice  was  made  to  pa<)s  {iransmittebalur)  through  a  strainer, 
(StccuA  vel  Coi.vsL,)  Martial.  %\l  61.  3.  xiv.  104.  and  received  into 
a  lai^  vault  or  tub,  (LACUS,)  O'jid.  Fast.  iv.  888.  Piln.  Efjut.  ix. 
90*  or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Di^lium,  (Cwpc  vel  Seria^)  made  of  wood 
or  potter's  earth,  until  the  fermentation  was  over,  (doHrc  deftrbuerit ;) 
hence  Vinum  doliark.  Plant.  Psevd.  ii.  2.  64.  The  liquor  which 
nme  out  withoutpiessing,  was  called  ProtrOpim, or  mmtum  lixivia 
um^  Fliii.  xiv,  9.  ColumcL  bui.  4U 
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The  must  or  new  wine  (MU8TUM)  was  refined,  (AfmrMta^mJ 
by  mixing  it  wifh  the  yolks  of  pigeons'  eggs,  HoraL  Sal.  ii.  4.  S6« 
the  white  of  eggs  is  now  used  for  that  |iurp«Me.  Then  it  was  poured 
{diffusum)  into  smaller  vessels  or  casks,  [amphortt  vel  cadi^)  made 
usually  of  earth  ;  hence  called  Testa,  HoraL  Od.  liL  21.  4.  cover- 
ed over  with  pitch  or  chalk,  (ohliia  vel  picaht  et  gupMaict^)  and  huo|f- 
ed  or  stopped  up,  {pbiurata ;)  hence  relinrre  vel  delhi^e  Halium^  vel 
cadum^  to  open,  to  pierce,  Terent.  Heaut,  iii.  1.51.  Wine  was  al«o 
kept  in  leathern  bags,  (utres),  Ptin,  xxviii.  18.  Fitmi  new  wine, 
a  b|0ok  not  ripe  for  publication  is  called  tnusieus  Hbtr^  by  Pliny, 
Ep.  viii.2l. 

On  eoch  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the  j^mr 
when  it  was  made,  Horai.  Od,  i.  20.  iii.  8.  12.  &  28.  8.  Ep.  i.  5.  4. 
hence,  ^tmc  mihi  fumosos  veteria  prof^rlt  Faitmos^  Cwimli»^  (fc. 
rados^)  Tibull.  ii.  I.  27.  and  ihc  oldest  was  always  put  farthest  back 
in  the  cellar  ;  hence  Intenore.  no/c  FaUrnij  with  a  cup  of  old  Faler- 
nian  wine,  Hor<u.  Od.  ii.  3.  8. 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and  the 
wine  poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or  spigget  as  we 
do  ;  hence  vertere  radvm^  to  pierce,  to  empty,  id.  iii.  ^9.  2.  hvrrlhfii 
^hphani^  (sc.  pocfilis)  vinnria  tola,  (sc.  Tf/.*tf,  i.  e.  ratfcs  v.  ingftiOM.) 
turn  over  whole  casks  into  large  cups  made  at  Allife,  a  town  in 
Samnium,  Id.  Sat.  ii.  H.  39. 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened,  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke  above 
a  fire,  Ii.  Od.  iii.  8.  1 1.  Piin.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Mardai.  iii.  81.  x.  36.  or 
in  an  upper  part  of  the  house,  (m  horrto\t\  apolhera  ediHort;) 
whence  it  was  said  dtsceuder^,  Hornt.  Od.  iii.  21.  7.  Often  it  ^as 
kept  to  a  great  age.  Id.  Od.  iii.  14.  18.  Cic.  Hrvf.  286.  JuvtMd.  v. 
30.  Perx.  iv.  29.  I^ell.  ii.  7.  Wine  made  in  the  consuls>hip  of  Opi- 
mius,  A.  U.  633.  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  near2€0 
years  after,  {in  nprciem  aspeti  mtllis  rrdactum^)  Plin.  xiv.  4.  9.  6. 
Martial,  i.  27.  7.  ii.  -lO.  5.  In  order  to  make  wine  keep,  the  y  uFed 
to  boil  {dfcoqwr^^  Vii^.  G.  i.  295.1  the  must  down  to  one  half,  when 
it  was  called  iiefruicm  ;  to  one  third,8\i'A,  Piin.  xiv.  9.  s.  11.  and 
to  give  it  n  flavour,  (m/  odor  vino  ioniirtgrret,  el  sapcrix  qvtrdam  ont- 
mtna,)  they  mixed  it  with  pitch  and  certain  herbs  :  when  they  were 
said  co.VDiKK,  NEDiiiARi  vel  concinhare.  linfm?,  Plin.  xiv.  ^0.  s.  !25. 
Columell.  xii.  19.  20.  21.  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  114.  &  115. 

Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  where  ihey  were 
produced  ;  in  Italy,  the  most  remarkable  were  Vinum  Palkknom, 
Masncum^  Calenum,  Cacuhum,  Jllhanum,  Sennnvm,  Sttrrenfitnim.  Ac. 
Plin.  23.  1.  .f.  20.  Foreign  wine?,  Chhim,  Ltshivni,  Ltncttdium, 
Coum^  Rhodium,  .N'axium,  Mamfrtinum,  Thasiimi,  Mnonitmi  vel  Ly- 
dium,  Mareolicum.  &c.  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.  &c.  Also  from  its  colour 
or  age,  Vinwn  album,  nigntm,  ndmmi,  fic.  lb.  9.  s.  11.  12.  Vtlus, 
novum,  rtcens,  hornnm,  of  the  present  year's  growth  ;  Inmftm^  three 
year's  old  ;  mollr^  lene,  vetunfair  ednilulvm,  mellow  ;  mptrvm  vel 
amitrum,  harsh  :  mtmm  vel  meracum,  pure,  unmixed  ;  wenrniit,  i.  c. 
fortius,  strong,  Cir.  Mi.  D.  iii.  31. 

Tho  Romaiu  aetdowa  the  wiueon  tiie  taUo  (cftcmmsiiM^  wi* 
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Ihe  damerti,  (mm  heUariis^)  and  bernre  they  begcn  drinkirg,  poarrd 
out  Kbalions  to  the  giids,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  730.  vMi.  278.  283.  G.  ii. 
lOL  This  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  done  also  in  honour  of  Ao- 
giutus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Uio.  li.  19,  Horal.  Oi/.  iv.  5.  3K 
.  The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guesU  in  earthen  vases  (AM  PHO* 
RiE«  vel  TtHtB^)  with  handien,  (anttnttz^)  hence  called  uioi  a.  Ho* 
nr/.  i.  9.  B.  or  in  big-bellied  jugs  or  bottles  (Amphi.i./b)  of  glass,  (t-f- 
IretB,)  leather,  (coriticta.)  or  earth,  (//r/jfi<e,)  P|in.  Epist.  iv.  30. 
8oet.  Ikimit.  21.  Martial,  vi.  35.  3.  xiv.  110.  on  each  of  which 
were  affixed  labels  or  small  slips  of  parchments,  (Tituli  vei  Pir* 
tai:m«  i.  e.  schrdula  e  memhraita  rxcinct^  vel  lahi-ita^)  giving  a  short 
description  of  the  quality  and  age  of  the  wine ;  thus,  Fai  xaxoM,  oi  i* 
MMNUM  ANKORVM  c:KMua,  Ptlron.  34.  JftDtnoL  V.  34.  Sfimetimes 
different  kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  quests  accord* 
ing  to  their  dtflerent  rank,  Plin.  Up.  ii.  6.  Martial,  lii.  82.  iv.  86. 
vi.  i  I.  49.  Suel.  Cas.  48.  Sfkariian.  Adrian.  17.  Juvrnal.  v.  70. 
whence  Vinum  oonimi.un,  the  wine  drunk  by  the  master  of  the 
hfHMe,  Ptiron,  31.  and  canare  civiliter,  to  be  on  a  level  with  oue^s 
guest.  Juvenal,  v.  1 12. 

The  wine  was  mixed  (mUcthaiur  vel  iemp^rabatur^)  with  water  in 
a  iaige  vase  or  bowl,  called  CRATER,  v.  ^ra^  whence  it  was  pour* 
ed  into  cups,  (Pocula,)  Oiid.  Fast.  v.  522. 

Cups  were  called  by  different  names ;  Caiices,  phidlat^  pallrm^can- 
ikAri.  carchftia^  riborin,  scyphi^  cy%nbia^  scaphk'^  batiolte^  cmIuIH^ 
mrnxfnildtM^  dec.  and  made  of  various  mnteriiils  ;  of  wood,  as  beech, 
fagina^  sc  poculu^  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  37.  of  earth,  fcUlin,  f>f  glass,  Vi- 
Taa%,  MjrliaL  i.  38.  Jwcemtl.  ii.  95.  which  when  broken  used  to  be 
exchanged  for  brimstone  matches,  (sulphurala  rnmenta^)  Martial,  i* 
42.  4.  X.  3.  Juvenal,  v.  49.  of  aml>er,  surcina.  Id.  ix.  50.  of  brass, 
stiver,  and  goM,  sometimes  beautifully  engraved;  hence  called 
TOREUMATA,  i.  e.  vasa  sculpta  vel  calata,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  18. 
ii.  52.  Pis.  27.  or  adorned  with  fi^ires  (si«rna  vel  ngilh)  affixed  to 
them,  chilled  CRUSTiE  or  EMBLEMATA,  Cic.  Vtrr.  iv.  23.  Jw 
xtrvtl.  i.  76.  Martial.  viiL  51.  0.  which  might  be  put  on  and  taken 
off  at  pleasure,  (^xempliiia^)  Cic.  ibid.  22.  &  24.  ot  with  tems, 
sometimes  taken  off  the  fingers  for  that  purpose,  Juvenal.  5.  41. 
hence  called  CALICES  GEMMATl  vel  aukum  gk»matum,  Mar- 
I'mL  xiv.  109. 

Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  Virg.  O.  ii.  506.  of  cryp» 
tal,  Sufuc.  de  Ira.  iii.  40.  of  amethyst  and  nvtrra  or  porcelain,  (/w- 
c>da  murrUa)y  Martial,  ix.  60.  13.  x.  49.  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  xxxvii.  2. 
&c 

CupA  were  of  various  forms  ;  some  had  handles  (Avsa  vel  n\si,) 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  17.  Juvenal,  v.  47.  usually  twisted,  (TORT1LE8.) 
Orirf.  £/>.  xvi.  25'i.  hence  called  C«lii:ks  IM'erati,  'ue.alati  vel 
Oitiali^  Plin.  xxxvi.  20.     Some  had  none. 

.There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys,  (pueri  eximiAfaci^^ 
Gell.  XV.  12.)  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water,  and  serve  it 
up ;  for  which  purpose  they  u^ied  a  small  goblet,  called  CYATH VS» 
iflMMttimii,  nuid.  Pin.  v.  2. 161  cootaioiqg  tho  twsiUtpin^ 
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«  sexiarius^  nearly  a  quart  English  ;  Hence  the  cups  were  i 
fnim  the  parts  of  the  Roman  A 8.  uccording  to  the  number  of  r^ia- 
Mt  which  they  contained  ;  thu.s  sextans,  ii  cup  which  c^ntaiiied 
two  ci^athi ;  Trik.vs  vel  Tritaial^  three :  QuAt)RA^s,  four,  &C. 
SueLAun.  77.  Martial,  viii.  51.  24,  ix.  9i>.  xi.  37.  Ptrs,  iii.  ItiO. 
and  those  wh^i  served  with  wine,  were  said  Ad  c:yatii<w  staiiB, 
SufL  JttL  49.  AD  (■VATHUM  s>TATi'i,  Hor.  Od.  i.  26.  8.  or  Ctatuisi* 
SARI.  Plaut.  Men.  ii.  2.  29. 

They  used  also  a  less  measure  for  filling  wine  and  other  liquors, 
called  Ijguim  or  Lingikln^  and  C«>rHLi£AKK,  vel  -ar^  a  apcKMi,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  cifaihus,  MarliaL  v.  20.  viii.  33.  23.  xiv.  121. 

The  wine  was  sometimes  cooled  with  snow,  by  means  of  a  strainer, 
CoLUM  MV\Riuv,  MarliaL  xiv.  103.  vel  Saccus  kivarius,  Id.  Itl4» 
or  by  pouring  snow-water  upon  it.  Id.  v.  65.  417.  xiv.  117.  Sauc^ 
Ep.  79.  Piin.  xix.  4.  s.  19. 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  anotlier;  thus» 
Bit.vK  MiHi,  BfiNE  vOKis,  &c.  Piunt.  PrTs.  V.  1.20.  sometinies  111 
inmour  of  a  friend  or  imstrcss,  Ibid,  fy  HoraL  Od.  u  27.  9.  and  used 
ti»  take  as  many  ryaihi,  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name,  TiML 
ii.  1.31.  Martud.  i.  72.  or  as  they  wished  years  to  them  ;  hence 
they  were  said.  Ad  mimrrum  bibtre,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  531.  A  fre- 
quent number  was  three,  in  honour  of  the  Graces ;  or  nine,  of  the 
Muses,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  19.  11.  Auson.  Eid^U.  xi.  1.  The  Greeks 
drank  first  in  Inmdur  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their  friends ;  hence 
GaiEco  MORE  BiKfSKR,  Cic.  Vrv.  i.  26.  #/  ibi  Mcotu  They  began 
with  small  cups  and  ended  with  lai^ger,  Ibid.  They  used  to  name 
the  person  to  whom  they  handed  the  cup;  thus,  Proi'Ino  tiki,  &c. 
Cic.  Tusc.  i.  40.  Phut.  Stich.  v.  4.  26.  &  30.  Ter.  Emu.  v,  9.  57. 
yirfr.  JEn.  i.  728.  Martial,  i.  69.  vi.  44.  JuvenaL  v.  127. 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  intniduced  at  feasts  in  the  time  of 
drinking ;  or  the  representation  of  one,  {iarva  urgentea^)  Petron.  34. 
in  imitation  of  the  Eg}*ptians,  Htrodot.  ii.  78.  s.  74.  Plutarch,  in 
oiniv.  Sapifnl.  6.  upon  which  the  master  of  the  feast,  looking  at  it, 
used  to  say,  Vivamis,  dum  l.4lf:TC^^£  bene,  Petron.  ib.  Ut^s  ts  md 
ci^sv,  sffcsat  y«j  aco/Jawuv  rrnvra^^  Drink  and  be  merr)',  lor  thus  slmk 
i  ION  be  after  dealb.  Herodot.  ibid. 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers,  Vxrg. 
Xii.  iii.  525.  TibulL  ii.  5.  98.  But  corohare.  rratrm  vel  r/ii«r,  i.  a 
forfda^  signifies  also  ts  fU  wcith  wine,  Virg.  G.  ii.  528.  JEn.  l  724. 
vii.  147. 

The  ancients  ut  tberr  feasts  appr>inted  a  person  to  preside  by 
throwing  the  <lice,  whom  they  called  ARBITER  BIBENDK  -Ifa- 
frister  vel  Rex  conviviif  modiperaitir  vel  modimperator,  (tf;/fM'offia;x^,) 
dirlati)r^  dux,  strategus,  &c.  He  directed  every  thing  at  plensure, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18.  ii.  7.'^2.5.  Cic.  Sen.  14  Plant.  Stich.  v.  4.  20, 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  tliey  %%'ere  said 
Ctdp.'i  potare  maziftrCi,  lo  drink  as  much  us  they  pleased,  [ruipabatvr 
HUqni  multum  bibent,  excess  only  was  bhimed,)  Hurat.  Sat.  ii.  iL 
*^  Some  read  ruppa  vel  ciy/o,  b:kt  improperly  ;  for  cupa  s^fies 
^m»ji  laige  cofik  or  Uio,  wbidi  rceeivcd  ti»  miat  ihMD  the  wiai» 
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press ;  or  it  is  put  for  copa  vel  cnitpa,  a  woman  who  kept  a  faTern, 
{^Hm  cauponam  ve\  iahr mam  ixercml^)  Suet.  Ncr.  27.  or  for  iho 
t«Tem  itself ;  whence  it  was  thought  mean  for  n  person  to  be  sup- 
jMed  with  wine,  or  from  a  retailer,  {de  propola  vel  propala)^  Cic. 
>is.  27.  8uet.  CiancT.  40. 

Djring  the  intervals  of  drinking,  they  often  played  at  dice, 
(ALEA,)  PlauU  Cure.  ii.  3.  75.  of  which  there  were  two  kinds, 
the  h$8friz  and  lali^  Cic.  Sen.  16. 

TlieTEHSERiE  had  six  side^.  marked  I.  II.  111.  IV.  V.  VI.  like 
oar  dice :  the  TALI  h:id  four  sides  longwise,  for  I  he  two  ends  were 
not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked  one  point,  ( »inro,  an  ace, 
called  CtNis:  on  the  opposite  side  six,  Skm<»,  sice) ;  on  the  two 
oCher  sides,  three  and  four,  {Urnio  et  quaUntio.)  In  playing  they 
used  three  lestttrx  and  four  tuli.  They  were  put  in  a  box  made  in 
the  form  of  a  small  tower,  straight-necked,  wider  b^low  than  above, 
and  fluted  in  ringlets,  {iniiif  grnduH  exiisos  habtns,)  called  FKI- 
TILLUS,  pyrfrm^  iurris^  inrricula^  pkimm^  orca,  &c.  and  being  , 
shaken,  were  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-bounl  or  table,  (FORUS, 
atvtus^  vel  tabula  lusoria  nut  aletitoria.)  The  highest  or  most  fortu* 
nnte  throw  {iartus,  holus  ye\  m/7nti.s)  called  VENUS,  or  JA<-irs 
VKVKRKus,  vel  B»8iLicu!»,  was,  of  the  trssent^  three  sixes;  of  the 
iaif^  when  all  of  tliem  came  out  difterent  number?.  The  worst  or 
lowest  throw,  (^*rirl#«;i^wimMj  vel  dtmnosu^,)  called  CANES  vel 
CaniculiBj  vel  vulturii^  was,  of  the  lexsetit^  three  aces  ;  of  the  la/i, 
when  they  were  all  the  same.  The  other  throws  were  valued  from 
their  numbers,  CiV.  /J/rtn.  i.  13.  ii.  21.  &  i)9.  Suet.  jlug.  71.  Oiid. 
Art.  Am.  ii.  203.  Trial,  ii.  474.  Proptrt.  iv.  9.  20.  Plaut.Asiu.v. 
2.  65.  /for.  Sjt.  ii.  7.  17.  Pers.  Sat.  iii.  49.  Martiai.  xiv.  14.  &c. 
When  any  one  of  the  tali  fell  on  the  end,  (in  caput,)  it  was  said  rerfu$ 
cadere  vel  aasintere^  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  16.  and  the  throw  was  to  be  repeat- 
ed. The  throw  called  yeuus  determined  the  directi<»n  of  the  feast. 
{Archiposia  in  compotatione  principatun^  tnagisterium^  Cic.  Senect. 
14.  vel  Regnum  xini^  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18.)  While  throwing  the 
dice,  it  was  usual  for  a  person  to  express  his  wishes,  to  invoke  or 
name  a  mistress,  or  the  like,  Plant.  Asin.  v.  2.  55.  iv.  1.  35.  Cap' 
iiv.  u  1.  5.  Cure.  ii.  3.  78. 

Thev  also  played  at  odds  or  evens,  (P*r  iiiP%R  ludebauQ  Suet, 
Aug.  71.  and  at  a  game  called  DUODECIM  SCRll^TA,  vel  5m>. 
tula^  or  bis  sena  punrian  C\c.  Onit.  i.  50.  Non  Marcell.  ii.  781. 
Quinctil.  xi.  2.  Martial,  xiv.  17.  on  a  square  table,  (tabula  vel  a/- 
veii5),  divided  by  twelve  lines,  {lineft  vel  scripta)^  on  which  were 
placed  counters,'(CAIA*ULI,  IjOlrones  v.  iMtrunculi)  of  diflTerenl 
tolours.  The  counters  were  moved  \prnmovebautur^\  according  to 
throws  {boU  vel  jactua)  of  the  dice,  as  with  us  at  gammon.  The 
lines  were  intersected  by  a  transverse  line,  called  Linka  S^cra, 
which  they  did  not  pass  without  being  forced  to  it.  When  the  coun- 
ters had  got  to  the  last  line,  they  were  said  to  be  inciti  vel  imm^ii^ 
and  the  placer,  ad  incitas^  vel  -a  redactu»  reduced  to  extremity, 
PlauL  Petn.  iv.  2.  86.  Triu.  ii.  4.  136.  unam  calcem  uon  pos$t  ci^re^ 
L  e.  unwn  caleulum  mofotrt^  not  to  be  able  to  stir,  /&•    In  this  game 
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there  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art,  Ter.  And.  iv.  7.  21.  Ortrf. 
ArL  Am.  ii.  203.  iii.  363.  Aumn.  Prof.  i.  25.  Mtriial.  vii.  71.  xiv.  9a 

Some  exclude  the  iulU  or  ifssera  from  this  gnme,  and  make  it  the 
same  with  chess  among  ns.  Perhaps  it  was  pTuyed  ^KHh  ways.  But 
several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games  of  the  Romans  are 
not  ascertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  ALEA,  and  forbidden  by  the 
Cornelian^  Publirian^  and  Tttian  laws,  Moral.  Od.  iii.  24.  58.  except 
in  the  month  of  December,  Marliffl.  iv.  14  7.  v.  85.  xiv.  I.  These 
hws,  however,  wore  not  strictly  observed.  Old  men  were  particci* 
lariy  fond  of  such  games,  as  not  requiring  brxlily  exertion,  Cfc*  Sen. 
16.  Stiet.  Ai4g.7l.  JuvenaL  xiv«  4. 

The  character  of  je:amester  (ALEATORES  vel  aleones)  was  held 
infamous,  Cir.  Cat.  ii.  10.  PHn.  ii.  27. 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  n  kind  of  dtversion^ 
similar  to  what  we  call  a  lotlery  ;  by  selling  tickets,  {xories^)  or  sealed 
tablets,  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal  price ;  which,  wlien  open- 
ed or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purchasers  to  things  of  very  unequal  va« 
lue,  {res  inequalis  slmtz  ;)  as,  for  instance,  one  to  100  goM  piecea, 
another  to  a  pick- tooth,  (dealiscalpium^)  a  third  to  a  purple  rol)e» 
d(c.  In  like  manner,  pictures  with  the  wn>ng  side  turned  to  the 
company,  (aversas  labularum  piciuras  in  convivio  venditare  soUbai,) 
so  that,  for  the  same  price,  one  received  the  picture  of  an  Apeiles, 
of  a  Zeuxis,  or  u  Parrhasius,  and  another  the  first  e&^y  of  a  learner, 
Suet.  Aug.  75.     So  Heliogabalus,  Lamprid.  in  vita  f;ti^,21« 

There  was  a  game  of  chance,  (which  is  still  common  in  Italy, 
chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of  Mt$rra^)  play- 
ed between  two  persons,  by  suddenly  raising  or  compressing  the 
fingers,  and  at  the  same  instant  guessing  each  at  the  number  of  the 
ottmr ;  when  doing  thus«  they^  were  said  Mic.uik  digitis,  Cir.  diiin. 
ii.  41.  Off.  iii.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  13.  As  tlie  number  of  fingers  stretch* 
ed  out  could  not  be  known  in  the  dark,  unless  thcise  who  played  had 
implicit  confidence  in  one  another;  hence  in  praising  the  virtue  and 
fidelity  of  a  man,  he  was  said  to  be  Dionus  quicum  isi  tkmeiiria 
■less,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  19.  Fin.  ii.  16.  s.  52. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  they  b^an 
them,  by  libations  and  prayers,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  653.  The  guests 
drank  to  the  health  of  their'host,  and  under  the  Ceesars,  to  that  of 
Ibe  emperor,  fhid.  el  Petron.  60.  When  about  to  go  away,  thqr 
sometimes  demanded  a  pirting  cup  in  honour  of  Mercury,  that  fo 
might  grant  them  a  sound  sleep.  Martial.  Delphin.  i.  72. 

The  master  of  the  house,  (Aeri/.t,  dominns,  parorhus^  rtEMt  nwgis^ 
ter^  couvivator^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  35.  Martial,  xii.  48.  ivell.  xiii.  II.) 
used  to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at  (heir  departure,  called 
Apophorila,  Suet.Aug.  75.  Gal.  55.  Vesp.  19.  Martial,  xiv.  1.  Pe- 
fron.  60.  or  XKNIA,  which  were  sometimes  sent  to  them,  P/in. 
Epist.  vt.  31.  Vitrtro.  vi.  10.  Martial,  xiii.  3.  Xemum  is  also  put 
for  a  present  sent  from  the  provinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Pliit. 
Up*  v.  14.  or  given  to  the  governor  of  a  province,  Digtti. 
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The  presoDts  gtren  to  guests  being  of  difierent  kinds,  were 
SMuetimes  distributed  by  lot,  MariiaL  xiv.  1.  5. — 40.  144.  170.  or 
by  some  ingenious  contrivance,  Petron.  41. 

III.  ROMAK  RITES  of  MARRIAGE. 

A  LEGAL  marriage*  {juslum  malrimomum)  among  the  Romant 
was  made  in  three  difierent  ways,  called  ttsuSf  confarreatio^  and  cO' 
€mpi%o, 

^  lo  the  state  of  New-York,  there  is  no  form  of  marriage  prescribed  by  law.  This 
aeema  to  be  a  defect  in  our  legal  code.  The  validity  of  the  marriage  is  a  subject  to 
be  determined  by  the  jury,  as  a  matter  o(  fact.  Cohabitation,  acknowledgment  of 
a  woman  to  be  one's  wife,  authorising  persons  to  accredit  her  as  such,  &c.  may  be 
nddoced  as  proofs  of  marriage— connexion  to  be  decided  on  by  the  Jurjr.  But,  nn* 
der  a  charge  of  bigamy,  in  order  to  convic^^n,  an  actual  previous  marriage  most  be 
proved. 

The  first  Inhabitants  of  Oneu  lived  together  without  marriage.  Eorops,  kin£  of 
Athens,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  this  bonourabto  institution  among  tnat 
people.  After  the  Grecian  Commonwealths  were  settled,  marriage  was  very-  moeh 
•ncovraged  by  their  laws,  (as  it  was  among  the  Romans,  thoogh  wtlhont  much  effect) 
and  celibacy  discountenanced,  and  in  some  places  punished.  The  Aihemian$  bad  aa 
express  law,  that  commanders,  orators,  and  persons  intrusted  with  public  affairs, 
should  be  married  men.  Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece.  The 
time  of  marriage  was  different  in  different  States.  The  Spartans  were  not  permitted 
to  marry  tilt  they  arrived  at  their  fall  strenath,  and  the  Athenian  laws  are  said  to 
have  directed  that  men  should  not  marry  till  they^gere  35  vears  of  age.  The  sea- 
son of  the  year,  which  they  preferred  for  that  purpose,  was  the  winter,  and  especial- 
ly the  month  of  January,  hence  called  Xa^i|ffi«v.  Incestuous  mixtures,  though  prac- 
tised among  the  barbarous  nations,  were  reckoned  scandalous  among  the  Greeks ; 
though  among  them,  as  originally  among  the  Hebrews,  it  seems  to  have  been  lawfol 
to  marry  a  half-sister,  as  appears  manifest  in  the  case  of  MUtiatUi  and  Akrakam, 
Most  of  the  Grecian  states  required  their  citlsens  to  match  only  with  citisens.  The 
nsoal  ceremony,  In  promising  fidelity  amone  the  Greeks,  was  kissing  each  other,  or 
civloff  their  right  hands,  which  was  a  general  form  of  ratifying  all  agreements.  Be- 
fore the  marriage  was  solemnised,  the  gods  were  to  be  consulted,  and  their  aid  imr 
plored  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  by  the  parents,  or  nearest  relations. 

Id  Germany  they  have  a  kind  of  marriage  called  Marganatio,  wherein  a  man' of 
aoality  contracting  with  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  gives  her  the  left  hand  in  lieu  of 
the  right  i  and  stipulates  in  the  contract,  that  the  wife  shall  continue  in  her  former 
rank ;  and  that  the  children  shall  be  of  the  same,  so  that  they  become  bastards  a«  to 
matters  of  inheritance,  though  they  are  legitimate  in  effect.  They  cannot  bear  the 
name  or  arms  of  the  family.  None  but  Princes  and  great  Lords  of  Germany  are  al- 
lowed this  kind  of  marriage ;  but  the  universities  of  Leip$ie  and  Jena  have  deelas^ 
ed  against  the  validity  of  such  contracts. 

The  Turks  have  thiee  kinds  of  marriages,  and  three  sorts  of  wives:  iegtfMMfs, 
leiosttB  Kebin^  and  slavet.  They  marry  the  first,  hire  the  second,  and  buy  the  third. 
Among  the  savage  natloos  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  wife  is  commonly  booght 
bv  the  husband,  from  her  father,  or  relations  having  authority  over  her.  The  con- 
elueion  of  a  bargain  for  this  purpose,  together  with  the  payment  of  the  price,  has 
therefore  become  the  usual  form  or  solemnity  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages.  • 

The  Hebrews  also  purchased  their  wives,  by  paying  down  a  competent  dowry  for 
them  ;  and  ArutotUmnkti  the  purchase  of  their  wives  among  the  ancient  Grecians, 
An  argument  to  prove  them  an  uncivilised  people. 

By  our  law,  all  persons  may  marry,  but  such  as  are  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God. 
The  legal  disabilities  are,  therefore,  1.  Too  near  relationship  by  consanguinity,  or  af> 
ftnity.  2,  Pre-contract,  or  another  husband  or  wife  living.  3.  Want  of  age  sufficient 
to  contract  matrimony;  thus:  if  a  boy  under  14,  or  girl  under  12,  marries,  when  . 
either  comes  to  the  age  of  consent,  they  may  disagree,  and  declare  the  marriage  void, 
^  Bodily  infirmity  or  incapacity  of  performing  the  duties  of  marriage. 

See  Encyd.  Britt.  Article  Jtfermgs.— E. 
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1.  USUS,  usage  or  prescription,  "w&s  when  a  woman;  with  Clie 
consent  oF  tier  parents  or  guardions,  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whfrfe 
year,  {matrimonii  rcr?/^./,)  without  being  absent  three  nights:  and 
thus  became  his  lawful  wife  or  property  by  prescription,  (van  cnpta 
fiiit,)  Gel!,  iii.  2.    If  absent  for  three  nights,  {irxnocHitm;)  she  was 

said  t!tse  vgvrpnta,  or  isse  vnurpaium  sc.  suumjus^  to  have  interrupt- 
ed the  prescription,  and  thus  prevented  a  marriage,  Ufftrpatio  esi 
enim  nsucapiouis  interruption  Gell.  iii.  2.  D.  41.3.  2.  See  p.  56. 

2.  CONPARREATIO  was  when  a  man  and  woman  were  joined 
in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximvi^  or  Fiamen  Dialis^  in  presence 
of  at  least' ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  and  by  tasting  a 
cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called  FAR,  or  Pams  FARasi's^ 
vol  Farreum  lihum;  which  was  offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  Dionys.  ii.  25.  Strx*  adujf^irg.  G,  u  31,  JEn.  iv.  104.  /Vm. 
xviii.  2. 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  coiiM  only  be 
dissolved  by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  DIFFARREATIO, 
Festu/f.  By  it,  a  woman  was  said  to  come  into  the  posscasion  nv 
power  of  her  husband,  by  the  sacred  laws,  (xara  vof&s^  7tpe  dtip  tfuvfX. 
4iiv,  in  manum^  i.  c.  poitstatem  viri  convrnire.)  She  thus  became 
partner  of  all  his  substance  and  sacred  rites;  those  of  the  PtfMOlrtaa 
well  as  of  the  iMres^  (See  p.  243.)  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without 
children,  she  inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter.  If  he  lefl 
children,  she  had  an  e(|ual  share  with  them.  If  che  committed  any 
fault,  the  husband  judged  of  it  in  company  with  her  relations,  and 
punished  her  at  pleasure,  Dionjfs.  ii.  25.  P/t/i.  xiv.  13.  SutL  Tib.  35» 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  32.  The  punishment  of  women  publicly  condema* 
ed,  was  sometimes  alsr>  left  to  their  relations,  Liv.  xxxix.  18.  FaL 
Max.  vi.  3.  5. 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PATRIBil  et 
MATRIMI,  Serv.  ibid,  often  employed  for  particular  purpoaea  in 
sacred  solenmities,  Liv.  xxxvii.  3.  Cic.  Rtf.p.  Har.  11.  Tacit.  HisL 
iv.  53.  Certain  priests  were  chosen  only  from  amonj|  them  ;  aa  the 
fiamen  of  Jupiter,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.  and  the  Vestal  Yij^ins, 
Gdl.  i.  12.  Accorciing  to  Feslus^  those  were  so  called  whose  parents 
were  both  alive :  if  only  the  fnther  was  alive,  Patrimi^  vel  •es  ;  if 
only  the  mother,  matrimi^  vel  ^es.  Hence  Minerva  is  called  Patsi* 
MA  VIRGO,  Catvli.  i.  0.  because  she  had  no  mother ;  and  a  man  who 
had  children,  while  his  own  father  was  alive,  Paibr  pATniavi, 
Festus. 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into  disase. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only  two  kiaih  of 
marriage,  Usus  and  coemptio,  i>ro  Ftacc.  34. 

3;  COEMPTIO  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase,  (enipiio  Tead^ 
tio,)  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married,  by  delivering  to  one  an- 
other a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain  words,  Cic.  Oral. 
i.  57.  The  man  asked  the  woman,  if  she  was  willing  to  be  the  mii- 
tret«8of  his  family.  An  sibi  matcr  familias  esse  veixct?  She  an- 
swered, that  she  was,  se  velle.  In  the  same  manner,  the  woman 
asked  the  man,  and  he  made  a  similar  answer,  Boe/A.  m  Cic.  T^pk.  S. 
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TIm  eflbett  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former.  The  wo- 
man was  to  the  biisbaDd  in  the  place  of  a  daughter,  nnd  he  to  her 
«•  a  fatheri  Sen.  in  Virg*  G.  K  31.  She  assumed  his  name,  together 
witk  her  owo ;  BS^Antonia  Drusi^  Chmilia  Bibulit  ^c. — She  resigned 
to  him  all  hw  goods,  Ter.  Andr.  L  5.  61.  Cic.  Top.  iv.  and  acknow- 
lecked  him  as  her  lord  and  master,  (Dominu.s,)  Virg.  A^n.  iv.  103. 
214.  The  goods  which  a  .woman  brought  lo  her  husband,  besides 
her  portioot  were  called  PARAPHBRN A, -oni/n,  or  bona  paraphrr- 
nalitJL  In  the  first  days  of  the  republic,  dowries  were  very  small ; 
that  given  by  the  senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was  only  11,000 
us$e$  of  brass,  35/.  lOs.  5i/.  sterling ;  and  one  Meguillia  was  surnamed 
Dot  ATA,  or  the  great  fortune,  because  she  had  50,000  asses^  i.  e. 
161/.  7t«  6d.  sterling,  VaL  Max*  iv.  4.  10.  But  afterwards,  upon 
the  increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portions  of  women  bccrame 
greater,  Dtcits  ctnitna^  sc  $e$lerlia^  8072/.  18s.  4d.  sterling ;  Mar- 
Hal.  ii,  65.  5.  XL  94.  3.  Juvenal,  vi.  136.  the  usual  portion  of  n  lady 
of  Senatorian  rank,  Juvenal,  x.  Sr^S.  Some  had  ducenties,  161,4r)8/. 
6s.  8d.  steriing ;  MarliaL  v.  38. 34. 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  herself  Irecrpit^  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  55. 
Topic  26.  vel  excepii^  u  e.  tn  usum  suum  resrrxaxii)  a  part  of  the 
dowry  ;  hence  called  Dos  aecKPiiciA,  DIGEST,  and  a  slave,  who 
was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  her  husband,  Si^avui  reccpticius, 
GelL  xvii.  6.  or  dotalis,  Plaut.  Asin.  i.  I.  72. 

Some  think  that  camplio  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to  con/ar* 
naiioj  and  retained  whi&n  the  primary  rite  was  dropt ;  from  Cic. 
FlaccU. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans ; 
but  prevailed  also  amons  other  nations,  as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxix. 
18.  1.  Sttm.  xviii.  25.  the  Thracians,  Xenopli.  Anah.  vii.  Herotloi. 
Terpnch.  inil.  the  Greeks,  Euripid.  Med.  2^2.  the  Germans,  Ttfcit. 
de  Mar.  G.  18.  &c.  the  Caniahri^  in  Spain,  SZraA.  iii.  165.  So  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  Odyes.  viii.  317.  to  w  hich  Virgil  alludes,  G.  i.  31. 

Some  say,  that  a  yoke  {jugum)  used  anciently  to  be  put  on  a 
man  and  woman  about  to  be  married,  whence  they  were  called 
GovjuoBii,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  16.  But  others  think  this  expres- 
sion merely  metaphorical ;  as,  \iorak.  Od.  ii.  5.  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  1.  50. 

A  matrimonial  union  betwixt  slaves  was  called  CONTUBER- 
NIUM;  the  slaves  themselves  Contubernalcs,  (see  p.  50.)  or 
when  a  free  man  lived  witha  woman-oot  married, (Co^xcubinatu^s,) 
Suei.  VeiD.  3.  in  which  case,  the  woman  was  called  Co\cubi.S:a, 
Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  4(X  I'elIiACA,  Surt.  Vesp.  21.  or  Pkllkx,  qua  propria 
fmi  fjus^  qui  uxorem  haberei^  Festus.  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  4.  3.  Gell.  iv. 
3.  thus,  PcixBX  RKoi.vA,  Surt.  Cms.  49.  FiuiE,  Cic  Cluent.  70. 
Jwenal.  ii.  57.  SoaoaiK,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  537.  Episi.  9.  132.  Jovis^ 
L  e.  In,  76.  xiv.  95.  el  alibi  passim.  ^ 

Married  women  were  culled  Matro.v/e,  or  matres  familias^  Gell. 
xviii.  6.  opposed  to  meretrices^  prostilutve^  scorta,  &c. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage  (NUPTIiE)  juslum 
matrimomum^  connubium^  conjugium,  vel  consort inm^  i.  e.  eademfor- 
Itma  aut  eondUiot  (for  betli^rifor  wprsOi)  uotess  between  Roman  ciii- 
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zens ;  Nov  brat  cum  externo  connubium,  Senec.  Ben.  nr.  3S^ 
without  a  particular  permission  for  that  purpose,  obtained  first  froin 
the  people  or  senate,  and  afterwards  from  the  emperors,  lAv.  xzxviii 
36.  Vlpian.  Fragm.  v.  4.  Conjuge  Barbara  turpis  marUus  vixiif 
Horat  Od.  iii.  5.  5.  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen  was  not  allowed 
even  to  marry  a  freed -woman,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.  hence  Antony  is  re- 
proached by  Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daughter  of  a 
fieed-man,  Plin.  ii.  3.  iii.  6.  as  he  afterwards  was  detested  at  Rome 
for  marrying  Cleopatra,  a  foreigner,  before  he  divorced  Octavia ;  bat 
this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage,  Plutarch,  in  Anton. 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppjea,  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed.  On- 
Iv  senators  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden  to  marry  a 
med-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an  actor,  Dio.  liv.  16. 
But  it  was  not  till  Caracalla  had  granted  the  right  of  citizenship  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  that  Romans  were  permitted 
freely  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between  nei^- 
bouring  districts  of  the  same  country,  Liv.  viii.  14.  ix.  43.  xlv.  39. 
and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  states  of  Italy  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  the  Latin  lanj|[uage  in  public,  nor  their  criers  to  use  k  in 
auctions,  without  permission,  Liv.  xL  43. 

The  children  or  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman,  and  a 
foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition  little  better 
than  that  of  slaves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were  called  HYBRIDS 
or  Ibfida^  vel  -des,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7.  3.  Stiet.  Mg.  19.  the  general 
name  of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed,  or  produced  by  animals  of  a  dif- 
ferent species,  mongrels,  {animalia,  ambigena,  vel  bigenera^  musimd» 
nes,  Vinbri,  dec.)  as  a  mule,  from  an  horse  and  an  ass ;  a  dog,  from  a 
hound  and  a  cur,  {canis  ex  venatico  et  gregario,)  Plin.  viii.  5.  hence 
applied  to  those  sprung  from  parents  of  different  nations,  Hirt.  de 
Bell.  Afr.  19.  Martial,  vi.  39.  viii.  23.  and  the  words  compoinided 
from  different  languages. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  mariage  were  called  LE6ITIMI ;  all 
others  ttLEoiTiMi.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  four  kinds :  Natura- 
LES,  ex  concubina  ;  Spurii,  ex  meretrice  vel  scorto  et  incerto  peUre  ; 
Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  101.  Adulterini  et  incestuosi.  There  were 
certain  degrees  of  consanguinity,  within  which  marriage  was  prohi- 
bited, as  between  a  brother  and  sister ;  an  uncle  and  niece,  Ac 
Such  connexion  was  called  INCESTUS,  -us,  vel  -tim.  Suet  CL  36. 
Ner.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  4.  5.  &  8.  or  with  a  Vestal  Viigin,  Suet. 
DomiU  8.  These  degrees  were  more  or  less  extended,  or  contract* 
ed,  at  different  times,  Plutarch.  Quast.  Rom.  6.  Tadt.  Ann.  xiL  6. 7. 
Uv.  i.  43.  &  46.  xliL  34.  Suet.  Aug.  63.  Claud.  36. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Suet.  Jul.  53.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  40. 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage,*  was  from  fourteen  for  men, 
and  twelve  for  girls,  Festus. 
'   A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants,  to  avoid  the  penaltiea  of 

*  3«e  nest  note  foUowing. 
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the  law  against  bachelors  :  but  Augustus  ordained,  that  no  nuptial 
engagement  should  be  valid,  which  was  made  more  than  two  years 
bemre  the  celebration  of  the  marriage ;  that  is,  below  ten,  Dio.  lir. 
16.  Ivi.  7.  Suet.  JIug.  34.  This,  however,  was  not  always  observed, 
/.  17.  Digest,  xxiii.  tit.  i.  de  Sponsal. 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Flacc.  35.  Hence  a  father 
"Was  said  spondere,  vel  despondere  filiam  aut  jUium^  Cic.  Att  i.  3. 
Ten  And.  L  1.  75.  Tacit.  Agric.  9.  adding  these  words.  Quae  rbs 

RECTK  VCRTAT  :   Or    Dll    BENE  VERTANT,    Pluut.  Aul.  ii.  %  41.  &  49L 

ii.  3.  4. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the  wo- 
man's father,  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the  marriage 
contract,  which  was  written  on  tables  {legitime  tabeUm,)  and  sealed, 
Juvenal,  ii.  119.  vi.  25.  &  199.  x.  336.  This  contract  was  called 
8PONSALIA,  'Orum^  vel  -tt<m,  espousals ;  the  man  who  was  betroth- 
ed or  affianced,  SPONSUS,  and  the  woman  8PONSA,  Gell.  iv.  4. 
Suet.  Aug.  53.  CI.  12.  or  PACTA,  P/atil.  Pan.  v.  3.  38.  Trin.  ii. 
4.  99.  as  before,  8PERATA,  Id.  Amphit.  ii.  2.  44.  and  8PERA- 
TUS,  Ovid.  Ev.  x\.  prope  finevfu  Tne  contract  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  stipulation.  An  spondbs  ?  Spondeo.  Then  likewise  the 
dowry  was  promised,  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  2.  34.  Terent.  And.  v.  4.  47. 
to  be  paid  down  on  the  marriage  day.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Juvenal,  x.  335. 
or  afterwards,  usually  at  three  separate  payments,  {tribus  pentioni^ 
Ata,)  Cic  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  ^  ult.  On  this  occasion,  there  was  com- 
monly a  feast ;  and  the  man  gave  the  woman  a  rine,  {annulus  prcmh 
busj)  by  way  of  pledge,  Juvenal,  vi.  27.  which  she  put  on  her  left 
hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least ;  because  it  was  believed  a  nerve 
reached  from  thence  to  the  heart,  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  15. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Ter.  And.  L  1. 75. 
Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate ;  as  the  Kalends,  Nonesi, 
and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them,  particularly  the  whole 
month  of  May,  Mbnse  ualum  majo  nuberb  vulgus  ait,  Ovid.  Fast. 
▼.  490.  Plutarch,  Q.  Rom.  85.  and  those  days  which  were  called 
Atri,  marked  in  the  kalendar  with  black ;  also  certain  festivals,  as 
that  of  the  Salii^  Parentalia,  ^c.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.  But  widows 
might  marry  on  those  days,  Ibid.  Plut.  Q.  Rom.  103. 

The  most  fortunate  time  was  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  221.  Plutarch.  Ibid. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract  {spof^ 
salia  dissolverey  injirmare^  vel  infringere^)  which  tliey  expressed  thus, 
CoffDiTioNE  TUA  NON  UTOR,  it  was  Called  REPUDIUM.  Hence, 
Repudiatus  repetor,  after  being  rejected,  I  am  sought  back,  Ter.  And. 
i.  5.  15.  and  when  a  man  or  woman,  after  signing  the  contract,  sent 
notice  that  they  wished  to  break  off  the  match,  they  were  said,  Re^ 
pudium  ei  vel  amids  ejus  mittere,  remittere^  vel  renunciare^  Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  3.  72.  v.  6.  '35.  Plaut.  Aul.  iv.  10.  69.  But  Repudiate 
also  signifies,  to  divorce  either  a  wife,  Suet.  Cms.  i.  or  a  husband, 
QmncftV.  vii.  8.  2. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  along  white  robe 
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bordered  with  a  purple  rringe»  or  embrr>idered  ribands*  (ie/tmemia  H 
longi  habilus^  Juvenal,  ii.  124.)  thought  to  l)c  the  same  with  tumc4 
RECTA,  Pliffn  viii.  48.  bound  wiiii  a  girdle,  Lucmu  ii.  362.  made  cif 
wool,  (ZONA  vcl  chtfiulum  lattevm^)  tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodm 
Hercylevs,  which  the  husband  untied  {sohehnl^)  Ovid.  £p.  ii.  I1& 
Festus.  Her  face  was  covered  (NUBEBATUR)  with  a  red  or 
flame-coloured  veil,  (luttum  FLAMMEUM.)  vel  •»«,  to  denote  her 
modesty,  Lucan.  ii.  361.  Juvenal,  ii.  124.  vi.  224.  ei  ScoL  in  ioc. 
X.  334.  Martial,  xii.  42.  Plin.  xxi.  8.  hence  Nvherb,  sc.  se  iriro,  to 
marry  a  husband  :  dare^  vel  collovare  fiUam  Hupium  v.  nuplui^  i.  e. 
in  matrimonium  darc^  to  marry  a  daughter,  or  dispose  <if  her  in  mar- 
riage. Here  hair  wasdivided  into  six  locks  with  the  pointof  aspeart 
PluL  in  Romul.  et  Qwnl.  86.  re/ 87.  Ovid.  Fast.  iL  i>6tK  and  crown- 
ed with  flowers,  Catul.  lix.  6.  Her  shoes  were  of  the  same  colour 
with  her  veil,  {lutei  noni,)  Catul.  lix.  10.  Plant.  Cas.  prol.  89.  Cic. 
Chient.  5.  Divin.  i.  16.  Liv.  xlii.  12.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Tacit.  Ann.  xL 
27.  Val.  Max.ix.  I. 

.  No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  auspices,  Juv* 
X.  336.  Cic.  Uiv.  i.  16.  Clumt.  5.  &  )6.  Pfatd.  Cat^.  prol.  86.  Saei. 
Claud.  26.  Tucii.  Jlmt.  xi.  27.  Lvcan.  ii.  37 1«  and  ofiering  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  marriage,  flirts*  ^n, 
iv.  59.  Anciently,  a  hog  was  sacrificed,  Varro.  R.  H.  ii.  4.  The  gall 
of  the  victim  was  always  taken  out,  and  thrown  away,  to  signify  the 
removal  of  all  bitterness  from  marriage,  Plutarch,  pracep.  cotijitg* 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bnde't 
father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  was  conducted 
<DUC£BATUR  vel  deducel.atur)  to  her  husband^  house.  8bo  was 
taken  apparently  by  force  (ahripiehatur)  from  the  arms  of  her  mother 
or  nearest  relation,  in  memory  of  the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine 
women.  Three  boys,  whose  pai^ents  wei-c  alive,  attended  her :  two 
of  them,  supporting  her  by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau 
of  pine  or  timrn  before,  {Tteda  pinea  vel  spima,)  Festus:  Catull.  loL 
16.  Plin.  xvi.  18.  Propert.  iv.  12.46.  There  were  fiveother  torches 
carried  before  her,  (called  Faces  Nui'Tiaies,  Cic.  Cluent.  6.  Ma- 
RITJ5,  Ovid.  Ep.  xi.  101.  LEGiTiMiR,  Luran.  ii.  356.)  Plutarch. 
Q.  Rom.  2.  Hence  Tad  a  is  put  for  marriage,  Firg.  Mn.  iv.  18. 
Ovid.  Met.  \v.m. 

Maid-servants  followed  with  a  distafl*,  a  spindle  and  wool ;  (re/if^ 
campta^  etfusus  cum  stamine,)  intimating,  that  she  was  to  labour  at 

Jiinning,  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old,  P//«.  viii.  48.  s.  74.  Ovid, 
hit.  ii.  741.  I.iv.  i.  57.  and  us  some  of  the  most  illustrious  did  io 
later  times.  Augustus  is  Paid  to  have  seldom  worn  any  ihii^ 
but  the  manufacture  of  his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least 
for  his  domestic  robes,  Suft.  Aug.  73. 

A  boy,  named  CAMH  JA>8,  carried  in  a  covered  vase,  called  Cu- 
MERUM,  vel -a,  the  bride's  utensils,  (i\uiicNTis  urENSiiiA,)  As/ift  ; 
and  playthings  for  children,  (CaEFUNmA,)  Plaut.  Citt.  liL  1.  5, 
fittrf.  iv.4.  110. 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nuptial  prr>- 
^•••M»t  ip^n^m  nvjUialan  ducebauif)  whirJi  waa  <;«|ka|l  QFFl* 
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CIDM,  Juvenal,  ij.  132.  vl.  202.  Suet.  Gii.  25.  Claud.  26.  JV>r.  28. 
Hence  DUCERE  uxoreniy  sc.  domnm^  to  marry  a  wife.  The  boys 
repeated  jests  and  railleries  {^aUs  et  convicut)  as  she  passed  along, 
Lfican.  ii.  369.  Festus,  CaiulL  lix.  127. 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  houHe  were  adorned 
with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry,  JuvenaL  vi. 
51.  79.  &  226. 

When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was,  she  an* 
ftwered,  Ubi  tu  Cah's,  iri  kgo  C  \i  \,  i.  e.  Uti  lu  Daminwf  H  paler 
familiar  ubi  ego  Domina  et  mater  familiar.  A  new-married  woman 
was  called  C AI A,  from  Cain  Cxcilia  or  Tunaguil^  the  wife  of  Tar« 
qitinius  Priscus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  spinster  (/a* 
ni^ca)  and  housewife,  Cic.  Mur.  12.  Quinctil.  u  7.  Festuit.  Her 
distaff  and  spindle  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Sangus  or  Hercules, 
Plin.  viii.  48.  8.  74. 

The  bride  bounil  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  with  woollen  fil- 
lets, Plin.  xxix.  2.  8.  9.  Lucaii.  ii.  355.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  458. 
and  anointed  [ungebat)  them  with  the  fat  of  swine  or  wolves,  to  avert 
fascination  or  enchantments  ;  whence  she  was  called  UXOR,  guaai 
U.vxoR,  Serv.  ibid.  Plin.  xxviii.  9.  s.  37. 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Lucan.  ibid.  Plutarch,  in  Ro* 
mnl.  ei  qnast,  Horn.  29.  or  gently  stepped  <>ver  it.  Plant.  Cas.  iv.  4. 
1.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  touch  it  with  her  feet,  Ijecause  the 
threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  virgins,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Ed.  viii.  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to  her.  to 
denote  her  being  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  family,  Fes^ 
tus.  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her ;  intimating,  that  she 
was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wool,  Plutarch,  qumst.  Rom.  31. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  touched  fire  and  water  ;  because  all  things 
were  supposed  to  be  produced  from  these  two  elements,  Plutarch. 
Q.  Rom.  1.  yarro  de  L.  L.  iv.  10.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  792.  4rt,  Am. 
ii.  598.  with  the  water  they  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv. 
167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion  gave  a  feast  (CiENA  NUPTIA- 
LIS)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  to  those  of  the  bride  and  her  at- 
tendants, Plaat.  Cure.  v.  2.  62.  Suet.  Cal.  25.  Juvenal,  vi.  201. 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song,  (KPITHALA- 
MIUM,)  HvMEXAus  vel  -urn,  vel  Thalassio,  Martial,  iii.  93.  25. 
Catull.  61.  Ter.  Melph.  v.  7.  7.  Stat.  Si/lv.  ii.  7.  87.  They  often 
repeated,  lo  Hyme.v  Hymkn^i:,  Plant.  Cas,  iv.  3.  and  Thalasmo, 
Martial,  i.  36.  6.  from  Hymen^  the  god  of  marriage  amon^  the  Greeks ; 
and  Thalassus  among  the  Romans,  ibid.  Martial,  xiii.  42.  5.  or  from 
one  Tttlassius,  who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife,  Festus^ 
Liv.  i.  9.  as  if  to  wish  the  new-married  couple  the  like  felicity, 
Plutarch,  ia  Pomp,  (or  from  caXairix,  lanifirium^  Plutarch,  in  Ro- 
mula)  The  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the  attendants 
of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house.  Martial,  ibid.  Ovid. 
Ep.  xii.  143.  xiv.  27.  Hence  Hymenreos  canere^  to  sing  the  nup- 
tial song,  yirg.  JEn.  vii.  398.  vel  Hymcnmay  8C«  carnUna^  Ovid. 
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Art.  Am.  i.  563.  Ifymencn  inconcessi,  forbidden  nuptials,  Virg^ 
i.  651.  vetitu  vi.  623. 

After  supper,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber  {in  tha^ 
lamtun)  by  matrons  who  had  been  married  only  to  one  hysb|nd, 
called  Pronubte,  Festus ;  and  laid  {coUocabatur)  in  the  nuptiai 
couch,  {lectus  genialis^)  which  was  magnificently  adorned,  CahdL 
hx.  188.  and  placed  in  the  hall,  {in  alrxo  vel  aula^  HoraU  Ep.  i.  L 
87.)  opposite  {advtrsus)  to  the  door,  and  covered  with  flowers,  Cic. 
ClutnU  5.  CalulL  lix.  192.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun,  iii.  5.  45.  JuvtnaL 
X,  334.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  37.  ProptrU  iv.  11.  81.  GtlL  xvi.  9.  some- 
times in  the  garden,  JicvenaL  x.  334.  If  it  had  ever  been  ^  used  for 
that  purpose  before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed,  ProperL  iv.  12. 
85.  iv.  9.  59.  There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  arocind,  Sir* 
Bious,  Pertcnda,  &c  Arnob.  iv.  Augustin.  de  civ.  Dei.  vi.  9. 
Nuptial  songs  were  sung  by  young  women  before  the  door  till  mid- 
nignt,  Ovid!  FasL  iii.  675.  695.  hence  called  Epithalamia.  The 
husband  scattered  nuts  among  the  boys,  Plin,  xv.  22.  Strv.  in 
Yirg,  Eel.  viii.  30.  CalulL  lix.  131.  intimating  that  hedropt  boy- 
ish amusements,  and  thenceforth  was  to  act  as  a  man.  Hence  nti* 
C€s  reliquere^  to  leave  trifles,  and  mind  serious  business,  Pers.  i.  10. 
or  from  boys  playing  with  nuts  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia^  Suet. 
Aug.  83.  Martial,  v.  85.  xiv.  I.  12.  which  at  other  times  was  forbid- 
den, ib,  18.  Young  women,  when  they  married,  consecrated  their 
playthings  and  dolls  or  babies  (PUPiE)  to  Venus,  Pers.  ii.  70.  The 
guests  were  dismissed  with  small  presents,  {Jlpophorlia^)  MartiaL 
xiv.  1.  Juvenal,  vi.  202. 

Next  dav,  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband,  call- 
ed REPOTIA,  -orum,  Festus.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  60.  when  presents 
were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations ;  and  she  b^m 
to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family,  by  performing  sacred  rites,  Maerob. 
Sat.  i.  15. 

A  woman  after  marriage  i*etained  her  former  name ;  as  Ju/ta, 
TW/ui,  Octavia^  Paulla,  Valeria,  &c.  joined  to  that  of  her  husband ; 
as  Catonis  Marcia,  Lucan.  ii.  344.  Julia  Pompeii,  Terenlia  Cicero^ 
m>,  Livia  Augusti^  &c. 

Divorce,  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage, 
was  by  the  law  of  Romulus  permitted  to  the  husband,  but  not  to  Uie 
wife,  Plutarch,  in  Romulo  ;  as  by  the  Jewish  law,  Dtutr.  xnv.  1. 
not  however  without  a  just  cause.  Festus  in  SONTICUM,  A 
groundless  or  uniust  divorce  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  eflects  ; 
of  which  one  half  fell  to  the  wife,  and.  the  other  was  consecrated  to 
Ceres,  Plutarch,  ibid. 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife,*  if  she  had  violated  the  conjugal 

•  By  the  law  of  the  State  of  New-York,  a  Divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  is  allow- 
able  only  in  case  of  adultery.    The  Chancellor  is  the  judge. 

The  Legislature  have,  however,  granted  divorces  by  law  on  other  groands. 

In  Scotland,  the  parUes  living  together,  as  man  and  wife,  or  declaring  themflelvea 
ao  before  witnesses,  makes  a  valid  though  informal  marriage. 

The  propriety  of  the  marriage  union  will  appear  from  thw  circumstance,  that  firom 
tae  reglsten  kept,  and  compataUons  made  hj  Grant,  Dunham,  Priee,  andothen^ 
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fiulh*  med  poiton  to  destroy  his  offspring,  or  brought  upon  him  sup* 
posititious  children ;  if  she  had  counterfeited  his  private  keys,  or  even 
drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge,  Plutarch,  ibid.  GelL  x.  23.  Plin. 
xiv.  12.  In  these  cases,  the  husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's 
relations,  IXonys.  ii.  25.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied 
into  the  twelve  tables^  Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

Although  the  law  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce,  there 
was  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  520  years.  Sp. 
Carvelius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his  wife,  although  fond 
of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  on  account  of  the  oath  he  had 
been  forced  to  take  by  the  censors,  in  common  with  the  other  citi* 
sens,  ux^Twn  se  liberwn  quarendorum  gratia  hahitnrum,  that  he 
would  marry  to  have  children,  Gell.  iv.  3.  Val.  Max.  ii.  L  4.  .Z)to- 
tyt.  ii.  25. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent ;  not  only  for  important 
reasons,  Satt.  Aug.  62.  Claud.  26.  Mr.  35.  but  often  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts,  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  II.  &  12.  IJio.  46.  18.  Plulurch. 
m  L.  Paulloet  Ciceron.  Jmenal.  vi.  147.  Caesar,  when  he  divorced 
Pompeia,  the  niece  of  Sylla,  because  Clodius  had  ^ot  admission  to 
his  house  in  the  garb  of  a  music-girl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea^  Cic.  Sext  34.  declared  thtft  he  did  not  believe 
any  thing  that  was  said  against  her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with 
a  vnfe  who  had  once  been  suspected,  Dio.  37.  45.  Suet.  Cms.  6. 
Oc.  Atl.  1.  12. 

If  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry,  Val.  Max. 
viii.  2.  3.  but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any  fault  of  hers,  the 
dowry  was  restored  to  her.  When  the  separation  was  voluntary  on 
both  sides,  (cum  bona  gratia,  a  se  invicem  discedebant^)  she  some- 
times also  retained  the  nuptial  presents  of  her  husband,  Ovid,  dt 
Rem.  Am.  669. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce  was 
exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that  right  was 
cranted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  in  imitation  of  the 
Athenians,  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiade.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  case :  for  it  appears,  they  did  not  enjoy  it  even  iii  the  time 
of  Plautus ;  Mercat.  iv.  6.  only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain 
time,  his  wife  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  another.  Plants 
Stick,  i.  1.  29.  Afterwards,  some  women  deserted  their  husbands, 
so  freauently  and  with  so  little  shame,  that  Seneca  says,  they  reck-, 
oned  tncir  years  not  from  the  number  of  Consuls,  but  of  husbands, 
de  benef.  iii.  16.  So  Juvenal.  Fivnt  octo  mariii  quinque  per  autumn 
not,  vi.  228.  Martial,  vi.  7.  often  without  any  just  cause,  Ctc.  Fam. 
viii.  7.  But  a  freed-woman,  if  married  to  her  patron,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  divorce  him,  (ei  repudium  mittere.) 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  license  of  bona  gratia 

the  proportion  of  males  born,  to  females,  is  as  14  to  13;  and  that  the  number  of 
males  that  die  in  Infancy,  considerably  exceed  that  of  the  females;  besides  the  pe« 
cntiar  disasters  to  which  males  are  liable,  prove  an  additional  cause  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  males. — Sss  Encgl.  Briu.    Article  IfdfrM^e.— E* 
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divorces,  as  they  ai'e  called,  Svei.  Aug.  34.  and  likewise  Doaiidatt. 
They  still  however  prevailed,  although  the  women  who  made  them 
were  by  no  means  respectable,  Qvub  nubit  loiitSy  now  nuhit^  aduiierm 
lega  eslf  Martial,  vi.  7. 

The  man  was  said  dzsvmeit.'asiv^  dimilUre  uxorem  ;  and  the  womao 
&tfoX£icriiv,  relinquere  vel  deserere  virtim ;  both,  Facere  divartium  cum 
uxore  vel  viro^  a  rtro,  vel  ab  uxore,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7.  D.  24.  3.  34. 

A  divorce  anciently  was  made  with  diflferent  ceremonies,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated. 

A  marriage  contracted  bv  confarreaHof  was  dissolved  by  a  sacri* 
fice  cfilled  DIFFARREATIO,  Fesius  ;  which  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  (discidium)  took  place  betwixt 
the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife,  {Flaminica^)  Qusest  Rom. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  cottmplio^  was  dissolved  by  a  kind  of 
release,  called  REMANCl  PATIO,  td.  In  this  manner,  Cato  is  aop- 
posed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away  bis  wife  Marcia  to  Horlensiu^ 
Plutarch,  in  Cat.  and  Tiberius  Nero,  his  wife  Livia  to  AugiAtus,  even 
when  big  with  child,  TacU.  Ann.  v.  1.  Dio.  48.  44.  Veil.  II.  94. 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies ;  io 
presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was  torn,  (TIs- 
bnla  nuptiales  vel  doiales  frangebantur^)  Tacit.  Ann*  xi.  30.  JnveDaL 
ix.  75.  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife,  {claves  adimebanhir,)  Cic 
Phil.  ii.  28.  then  certain  words  were  pronounced  by  a  freed-man, 
or  by  the  husband  himself,  Res  tuas   tibi   iiabk  vel  -bto  ;  Toas 

RKS  Tim  AGITO  ;    Exi,    EXl    OCYUS  ;   VaDE  rORAS,    I  rORAS,  HIJttER  ; 

CEDE  DOMO,  Plant.  Casin.  ii.  3.  36.  Cic,  de  Oral.  i.  4lli.Plaui.Ampk, 
iii.  2.  47.  Ovid.  Ep.  xii.  134.  Juv.  vi.  145.  Mart.  x.  42.  xi.  105,  t 
2.  &  9.  D.  de  divort.  Hence  Exigere  foras,  vel  tfneere,  to  divorce, 
Cic.  PkiL  ii.  2a 

If  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce  (ntm- 
cium  remittehat,)  Cic.  Att.  i.  10.  on  which  similar  words  were  in- 
scribed.    This  was  called  matrimonii  renunciatio. 

If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  fault  of  the  wife,  her  whole 
portion  was  restored  to  her  ;  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually  by 
three  different  payments,  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  25. 

There  was  sometimes  an  action,  (actio  mala  tractationis,)  to 
determine  by  whose  fault  the  divorce  was  made,  Cic.  Top.  4.  Qtanc" 
til.  vii.  3.  declam.  viii.  18.  383.  When  the  divorce  was  made  by 
.the  wife,  she  said,  Valras,tibi  habeas  tuas  res,  rbddasmeas; 
Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  2.  47. 

'  Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers  (acla^)  Cic.  Fam, 
viii.  7.  Senec.  de  l>enef.  as  marriages,  Juvenal,  ii.  136.  births,  id.  ix. 
84.  and  funerals,  Suet.  Ner.  30. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  husbands  al 
least  ten  months,  Senec.  Epist.  65.  and  if  they  married  within  that 
time  they  were  held  infamous,  L.  2.  C.  de  tecund.  nfq>t  but  nuett 
were  under  no  such  restriction.  ^ 

M.  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  vrife  Faus. 
tina,  lived  with  a  concubine,  {ne  tot  liberis  stperductrtt  novcrcam^ 
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i  he  might  not  bring  in  a  rtep-mother  <»i  his  chiMreDt  Capiiolin* 
in  vita  tptSffin. 

Seooiid  marriages  in  women*  were  not  esteemed  honourable,  and 
(hose  who  ^d  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who  remained 
in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect :  Hence  UNIVIRA 
is  ofl^n  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  us  an  epithet  of  honour.  So 
UMfl  NUPTA,  ProptrU  iv.  vlt.  Such  as  married  a  second  time  were 
not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of  Female  Fcirtune, 
(Fon%ma  muliebris,)  Dionys.  viii.  56.  Yal.  Max.  I.  8. 4.  Serv.  in 
Viig.  Mfu  iv.  19.  Festus  in  Pudiciii^B  signum.  Among  the  German?, 
second  marriages  were  prohibited  by  law.   Tacit,  de  Mok  Germ,  19. 

IV,  ROMAX  FUNERALS. 

The  Romans  paid  tl)e  greatest  attention  to  Tuneral  rites,  because 
they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied  were  nnt  admitted  into 
the  abodes  of  the  dead  ;  or  at  least  wandered  a  hundred  years  along 
the  river  Styx,  before  they  were  allowed  to  cross  it ;  fcir  which  rea- 
son, if  the  bodies  of  their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  erected 
to  them  an  empty  tomb,  (Tumulus  ixanis,  xsvoraijiov,  Cmolaphinm,) 
at  which  they  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  304.  vi. 
326w  505.  SkU.  Theb.  xii.  162,  and  if  they  happened  to  see  a  dead 
body)  they  always  threw  some  earth  upon  it,  lb.  365.  Horat.  Od.  L 
38.  23.  d&  36,  and  whoever  neglected  to  do  so,  was  obliged  to  ex- 
piate his  crime  by  sacrificing  a  hog  t<^  Ceres,  Festus  in  Pr/e(  idanea 
AON  A  r  Hence  no  kind  of  death  was  so  much  dreaded  as  shipwreck, 
Ov,  TrisL  i.  2.  51.  Hence  also.  Rite  condf.re  manes^  to  burj»  in  due 
form,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Condere  animam  stpulckro,Y'\rg,  JEn.  iii.  68. 
See  PlauL  Most.  ii.  2.  66.  Suet.  CaL  59.  and  to  want  the  due  rites 
was  esteemed  the  greatest  misritrtune,  Ovid.  Ep.  x.  119. 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  relation 
present  endeavoured  to  catch  their  Jast  breath  with  their  mouth, 
{extrtmwn  spiritum  ore  excipere  :)  Cic.  Ver.  v.  45.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  684. 
for  they  believed  that  the  soul  or  living  principle  (ANIMA)  then 
went  out  at  the  mouth  :  Hence  the  soul  of  an  old  person  {anima  se^ 
nilis)  was  said  inprimis  labris  esse,  Senec.  Ep.  30.  or  in  ore  pnmo 
iineri.  Id.  Here.  fur.  1310   so  animam  agere,  to  be  in  the  agony  of 

•  In  th«  primitive  church,  a  second  marriage  was  account  id  no  other  titan  a  law- 
fill  concuhinage,  or  a  meciee  of  bigamy  ;  and  there  are  wine  ancient  canons  wl)ich 
forbid  the  ecclesiastics  from  being  pre^en*  at  second  marriages. 

Marriage,  by  the  Slotaic  law,  was  subject  to  several  resiriciions.  A  man  was  for- 
bidden to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  unless  he  died  without  is-ue  ;  in  wliirh  cafc  it 
was  enjoined  as  a  duty.  So  it  was  forbidden  1o  marry  a  wife's  sister,  at  lnut  while 
Xht  wife  was  living ;  which  was  not  forbidden  befi»re  tlie  law,  as  appears  from  the  in- 
stance  of  Jacob.  The  ancient  Roman  law  is  silent  on  this  head :  and  Papinian  is 
the  6rsl  who  mentions  it,  on  occasion  of  the  raarriaee  of  Caiaculln.  The  sulKeipipnt 
lawyers  stretched  the  bonds  of  affinity  so  far,  thai  they  placed  adoption  on  the  same 
footing  with  nature.  ,     r  ,        u    ^  u 

Affinity,  according  to  the  modern  Canontsf#,  renders  marriage  unlawful  lo  the  4ib 
generation  inclusive  ;  but  this  is  lo  be  understood  of  direct  nffinity  ;  and  not  that 
whiob  b  secondary  or  collateral.    Afinis,  mei  affimM,  nati  est  affinu  nttus, 

Enqfcl,  Brilt,    Article  Marriage. E. 
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death,  Liv.  xxti.  14.  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  13.  Tuse,  i.  9.  Stn€c.  Ep.  IM. 
Animam  dare.  Mart,  exhalare,  exspirare,  effundere,  &c.  to  die. 

They  now  amo  polled  off  their  rings,  Suet.  716.  73.  Plm.  xxxi.  1. 
which  seem  to  hare  been  put  on  again  before  they  were  plaeed  on 
the  funeral  pile.     Propert.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  deceased« 
Virg.  JSn.  ix.  487.  Ovid.  Her.  i.  102.  &  113.  ii.  120.  x.  120.  Luimu 
iii.  740.  probably  to  make  them  appear  less  ghastly,  Suet.  Aer.  48L 
The  eyes  were  afterwards  opened  on  the  funeral  pile,  Plin.  xi.  37. 
s.  55.  When  the  eyes  were  closed,  they  called  (inclamabani)  ^afon 
the  deceased  by  name .  several  times  at  intervals,  Ovid  TriH.  m.  3. 
43.  repeating  ave  or  valk,  Catull.  xcviii.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  03. 
Fast.  iv.  852.  whence  corpora  nondwn  conclamata,  just  expiring, 
LUcan.  ii.  23.  and  those  who  had  given  up  their  friends  for  lost,  or 
supposed  them  dead,  were  said  eos  conciamavisse,  lAv.  iv.  ^.  bo 
wnen  a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  it  was  expressed  by  the  words 
CoNCLAMATDM  EST,  all  is  ovcr,  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  3.  56. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3.  40. 
Hence  DEPOSITU8 :  for  in  ultimo  positus,  desperata  salutis,  des- 
perate, dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery.  Id.  ex  Pont.  ii.  2.  47.  TVwI. 
iii.  3.  40.  l^irg.  JEn.  xii.  395.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  2.  or  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  placing  sick  persons  at  the  gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed 
had  ever  been  ill  of  the  same  disease,  and  what  had  cured  them, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  395.  Strab.  iii.  p^  155.  xvi.  746.  Herodot. 
L  197.  Hence  Dcponere  aliauem  vino,  to  intoxicate,  Plaut.  Aul. 
iiL  6.  39.  Positi  arlus,  dead,  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.  so  compositui  vino 
somnoque,  overpowered,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  51.  ii.  5.  22. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anointed  with 
perfumes,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  219.  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.  Plin.  Epist.  v.  Ift 
by  slaves  called  POLLINCTORES,  (quasi  pellis  unctores,)  Plaui. 
Asin^  V.  2.  60.  P(Bn.  proL  63.  belonging  to  those  who  took  care  of 
funerals,  (LIBITINARII ;)  Senec.  de  benef.  vi.  38.  and  had  the  charge 
of  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina  ;  where  the  things  requisite  for  fune- 
rals (necessaria  funeribus)  were  sold,  Plutarch.  Rom.  quast.  R.  23. 
Liv.  xii.  21.  Hence  Vitare  Libitinam,  not  to  die,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  SK).  6. 
Mirari  nihil,  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit,  to  admire  nobody  till  after 
his  death.  Id.  Ep.  ii.  i.  49.  Libitinam  evadere,  to  escape  death, 
Jmenal.  xii  122.  Libitina  is  also  put  for  the  funeral  couch,  MartiaL 
viii.  43.  4.    Acron.  in  Hor.  Od.  iii.  30.  6. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  {ratio  vel  ephemeris)  of  those 
who  died.  Suet.  Ner.  39.  for  each  of  whom  a  certain  coin  was  paid, 
Dionys.  iv.  15.  hence  Autumnusoue  gravis,  Libitina  quastns  actrbm^ 
because  autumn,  being  unhealthtul,  usually  occasioned  great  morta- 
lity, Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  19.     So  Phadr.  iv.  19.  25. 

The  money  paid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  other  expenses,  was 
called  ARBITRIUM,  oftener  plur.  -a,  Cic.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  7. 
Dom.  37.  Pis.  9.  so  arbitrium  vendendi  salis,  the  monopoly  of  salt* 
Liv.  ii.  9. 

The  body  veas  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive,  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  488.    Ordinary  citizens  ia  « 
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while  lojfie,  Juv.  ii.  173.  MagistFates  in  their  prmiexta,  &g«  and  hii 
{compombatur  Tel  colloeabalur)  on  a  coach  in  the  veatibule  {loan 
vaewts  antejanaam  dom&s^  per  qttem  a  via  ad  ades  t<er,  Gell.  x?i.  5.) 
ymth  the  Teet  outwards,  as  if  to  take  its  last  departure,  Ovid.  Met.  ix« 
502.  TacU.  Agric.  45.  Senec.  Ep.  12.  brev.  vit  20.  Siui.  Jug.  101. 
Ptrs.  HI  104.  Hence  componefe,  to  bury,  Horai.  i  ai.  1.  9.  98. 
Ovid.  Fait.  iii.  547.  v.  426.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47.  Then  a  lamentation 
was  made.  Hence  Sic  posiliun  affaii  diactdite  corpus^  Virg.  Mn  iL 
644.  The  couch  was  sometimes  decked  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
Pirg.  JEn.  xi.  66.  Dionys.  xi.  39.  the  bedstead  of  iyory.  Prop,  vu 
10.  21.  If  the  deceased  had  received  a  crown  for  his  wavery,  it 
was  now  placed  on  his  head,  Cic.  de  Itgg.  ii.  24.  P/tn.  xxi.  3.  A 
smaU  coin,  triena  vel  obolus,  was  put  in  his  mouth,  which  he  miffht 

K've  to  Charon,  {Porittor  vel  Porthmeus^  the  ferryman  of  hell,)  for 
s  freight,  Juven.  iii.  267.  Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the 
other  funeral  oblations,  was  said,  Abiis  ad  Achtnmtem  sine  viatico  ; 
for  without  them  it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase  a 
lodging  or  place  of  rest,  {nusguam  posst  diverti^)  Plaut  Pcen.  prol.  71. 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased, 
at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  Lucan.  iii.  442.  Feftm^ 
HoraL  Od.  ii.  14.  23.  Plin.  xvi.  33.  to  prevent  the  Ponttfix  Maxi- 
mm  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted :  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn. 
iii  64.  iv.  507.  for  it  was  unlawful  for  him  not  only  to  touch  b  dead 
body,  Dio.  Ivi.  31.  but  even  to  look  at  it.  Seme.  Marc  15.  Id.  liv.28. 
This  tree  was  sacred  to  Pluto,  because  when  once  cut,  it  never 
^ws  asain,  called  atra^  feralis^fwierea,  ye^ftmebriSf  from  its  be* 
mg  used  at  funerals.  Ibid. 

-—The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  (kumabant)  their  dead,  which 
is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  Cic,  de  legg.  ii.  ^ 
Plin.  viL  54.  Genes,  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted  the  custom  of 
burning  {cremandif  vel  comburenai)  from  the  Greeks,  Plutarch,  in 
Jfuma^  which  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  of  the  twelve 
tables,  Cic.  ibid,  but  it  did  not  become  general  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  republic. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Oens  ComeKa 
that  was  burnt ;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ordered,  lest  any  one 
should  dig  up  his  body,  and  dissipate  his  remains,  as  he  did  those  of 
Marius,  die.  Plin.  ibid.  Pliny  ascribes  the  first  institution  of  bum- 
ihg  among  the  Romans,  to  their  having  discovered  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  fell  in  distant  wars  were  dug  up  by  the  enemy.  Ibid.  The 
wise  men  among  the  Indians,  called  Gthnosophistje,  commonly 
burnt  themselves  alive,  Plin.  vi.  19.  <».  22.  as  Calanus,  in  presence 
of  Alexander,  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  21.  Zamarus,  at  Athens,  while  Augustus 
was  there,  Dio.  liv.  9. 

Under  the  emperors,  it  became  almost  universal,  Tadt.  Ann.  xvi. 
9.  but  was  afterwards  gradually  dropt  upon  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  so  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Macrob.  vii.  7. 

tShildren  beCMre  they  got  teeth  were  not  burnt,  Plin.  vii.  15.  s.  16. 
JuMwd.  XV.  140.  but  buried  in  a  place  called  SUGGRUNDARI* 
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'  UM,  Fulgent,  de  pHic.  itrm.  7.  So  likewise  pereoos  fltmdc  wilk 
lightning,  {fulgunti,)  Plin.  ii.  55.  Senec.  de  In  iii.  23.  Qo.  Nit.  iL 
21.  were  buried  in  the  spot  where  they  fell,  called  BIDBNTAL, 
because  it  was  consecrated  by  sacrificing  sheep,  (bidentes^)  Fen.  iL 
27.  Luc.  i.  606.  viii.  864.  Fest.  Gell.  xvi.  6.  It  was  enclosed  with 
a  wall,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it,  IbitL  To  remove  its 
bounds,  {fnovert  bidenlal)  was  esteemed  sacrilege,  Horat.  AH,  p.  471. 
Th^  terms,  SEPELIRE,  Sepullura,  and  Sepulchrum^  are  applied 
to  every  manner  of  disposing  (condendi)  of  a  dead  body,  Plisu  17. 
55.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  4i>.  So  also  HUMARE,  &c.  Ctc.  Ugg.  iL  22. 
Jfep*  Eumen.  13.  JU8TA,  txseqma,  vel/foiw,  funeral  obsequies 
or  solemnities :  Hence  Jvst a  funebria^  ju8ta  funerwnv^  exseqvim* 
mw,  ei  jmta  funera  alicui  facere^  solvere^  ve'l  persolvtre^  Cic.  Fhc' 
38.  Lcgg.  ii^l7.  Liv.  i.26.  Sallust.  Jug.  II.  Chbs.  &  6.  vL  17. 
Reddere  jusia  funeri  ^  Plin.  x.  2.  But  EXSEQUIiE  properly  de* 
notes  the  funeral  procession,  {officium  exsequiarum  v.  pompa  fune^ 
bris.)  Hence  Exsequias  ducere,  deducere^  comiiari^  frtquentare^ 
prostqm^  &c.  to  attend  the  funeral,  fumri  initrtsst^  TaciL  AnD.  iL 
32.  xvi.  6. 7.  21.  Suet.  Tib.  32.  Ter.  And.  i.  100. 

Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  private* 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICTIVUM,  (ad  qnod  per^ 
vraconem  homines  evocabantur,)  because  people  were  invited  to  it 
by  a  herald,  Ctc.  Dom.  18.  (See  p.  154.)  Of  this  kind  the  most 
remarkable  were  Funm  CENSORIUM,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  15.  xiii.  2. 
Dio.  liii  30.  liv.  28.  including  ^funus  considart^  prtBtarium^  triwn* 
phalty  &c.  PUBLICUM,  when  a  person  was  buried  at  the  poblie 
expense,  Tacii,  Ann.  iii.  48.  vi.  11.  Suet.  Vit.  3.  and  CoLLArnrUM, 
by  a  public  contribution,  Liv.  ii.  33.  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  Plutarch,  in 
Poplic.  (See  p.  129.)  Augustus  was  very  liberal  in  granting  pub- 
lic funerals,  (dtiftotfiai  ra^.,)  as  r.t  first  in  conferring  the  honour  <tf  a 
triumph,  Dio.  liv.  12. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec.  de  trang,  I. 
Ovid.  Trist.  i.  3.  22.  Translatitium,  Suet.  Mr.  33*  PUreiom, 
ProperJ.  ii.  10.  25.  Commune,  Auson.  Parent,  x.  5.  and  Vulgarr« 
Ckimloiin.  in  Anton.  Phil.  13. 

The  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age,  was  crR* 
ed  ACERBUM,  or  imnwturum,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  429.  Juvenal.  xL 
44.  Senec.  Ep.  123.  or  Exsrquije  imhaturje.  Id.  tranq.  tmim,  u 
II.  But /tin  w  acerbum  is  applied  by  some  only  to  infants,  and  tm* 
maturum  to  young  men.  Such  were  hurried  wtoner  than  ^wii 
persons,  and  with  less  pomp,  Cic.  Cluenl.  9.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  17. 
Suet.  Mr.  33.  Funera  puerorum  ad  faces  el  cereos  ducta^  Seneo. 
_brev.  vi.  20.  Ep.  122. 

Whei\  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept  usually 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  Serv.  in  Virg.  v.  64.  vi.  218.  with  a  keqier 
set  to  watch  it,  Id.  xi.  30.  and  sometimes  boys  to  drive  away  the 
flies,  Xiphilin.  Ixxiv.  4.  When  the  funeral  was  private,  the  body 
was  not  kept  so  long,  Cic.  Cluent.  9.  Suet.  Oth.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  9. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  the 
dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost,  ( fieditui  effu$kh 
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tUTf  PKn.  viu  u.  9.)  on  a  couch  covered  with  rich  cloth,  (strangula 
vestis^)  with  gold  and  puq>le,  Suet.  Jul.  84.  supported  commonly 
on  the  riionlders  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  P/tn.  vii, 
44.  Juvenal,  x.  259.  VaL  Max.  vii.  1.  or  of  his  heirs,  IJprat,  Sat4 
ii.  S.  86b  sometimes  of  his  freedmen,  Pers.  iii.  106.  Julius  Cassar 
was  borne  by  the  magistrates.  Suet.  84.  Augustus  by  the  senators, 
Id.  101.  and  Germanicus  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions.  Tacit.  Aniu 
iiL  2«  So  Drusus,  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the  tribunes 
and  centurions  to  the  winter  quarters ;  and  then  by  the  chief  men  in 
the  different  cities,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  Dio.  Iv.  2.  Svtt.  Claud.  1. 
PtohiB  JSmilius,  by  the  chief  men  of  Macedonia,  who  happened  t;^ 
be  at  Rome  when  he  died.  Vol.  Max.  ii.  10.  3.  Plutarch,  in  Vit. 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a 
plain  bier  or  coffin,  (Sjindai'ila,  Martial,  ii.  81.  viii.  75.  14.  Juve* 
naU  viii.  175.  Yilis  arca.  Moral.  Sat.  i.  8.  9.  Orciniana  sponda» 
Martial,  x.  5.  9.)  usually  by  four  bearers  called  VESPILLONES, 
vel  VesptBf  (quia  vespertino  tempore  mortuos  efferebant^)  Festus,  Su- 
et Dom.  17.  Eutrop.  vii.  34.  Martial,  i.  31.  and  48.  Sandafilo^ 
NBS,Tel  -nrii;  and  in  later  writers,  Lccticaril 

The  funeral  couches,  (LECTICiE,  lecti  vel  tori)  of  the  rich  seem 
also  to  have  been  borne  by  Vespillones,  Nept.  Att.  35.  Cell.  x.  3, 
Hence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  called  Hexaphorum,  MartiuL  ii. 
81«  vi.  77.  10.  and  by  eight,  Octophoruh,  ix.  3.  11.  or  Lectica  oc» 
topkorus  ;  as  the  ordinary  couches  or  sedans  used  in  the  city,  or  on 
a  journey,  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  IjBcticarii,  Cic.  Vtrr. 
V.  ll.Fum.  iv.  12.  Phil.  A\. 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered,  Ilnd, 

The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg,  An.  vi. 
222.  xi.  64.  149.  Stat.  Theh.  vi.  55.  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  747.  or  CA- 
PULUS,  vel  -ttm  {quod  corpus  capiat),  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  64.  Fe*- 
ius  ;  Hence  capularis^  old,  at  death^s  door,  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  34. 
Captdi  decusy  Asin.  v.  2. 42.  Some  make  feretrum  to  be  the  same 
with  lectus  ;  others,  that  on  which  the  couch  was  supported,  Fiirr. 
dEe  L.  L.  iv.  35. 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried  to  the 
pile  by  their  mothers,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  5.  15.  Ovid.  Her.  xv.  115. 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  night-time 
with  torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of  magistrates  and 
priests,  who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by  seeing  a  corpse,  so 
tliat  they  could  not  perform  sacred  rites  till  thev  were  purified  b;^ 
an  expiatory  sacrifice.  Sere,  in  Virg.  xi.  143.  JOonat.  Ter.  And.  i. 
L  81.  Thus,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus  at  Athens,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  26.  according 
to  an  ancient  law,  which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuetude,  /)e- 
maatk.  adv.  Macartatum,  p.  666.  Hence  FUNUS,  a  funeral,  fironi 
fimes  accensiy  Isid  xi.  2.  xx.  10.  or  funalia^funales  certi^  ceremfa* 
€€«,  vel  candelm^  torches,  candles,  or  topers,  originally  madeof  smaH 
ropes  or  cords  ;  (fanes ^  vel  funiculi)  covered  with  wax  or  tallow^ 
(sevum  vel  sebum),  Serv.  ibid,  et  £n.  i.  727.  Yd.  Max.  ni.  &  4.. 
Vatv.  de  vit  p<^.  R. 
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Bol  in  after  ages,  public  funerals,  {funera  mdietiva)  were  ( 
brated  in  the  day-time*  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  aa  it  is 
thought  from  Plutarch,  in  Syll.  with  torches  also,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  vi.  224.  Tadt.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Private  or  ordinary  fonerab  f«- 
ala)  were  always  at  night,  FtnU  in  Vespillones. 

As  torches  were  used  both  at  funerals  and  marriages,  Ovid,  £jp. 
xxi  172.  hence  inter  tHrwnque  facem,  for  inier  nvptiaa  tifvanu^ 
Propert  iv.  12.  46.  Ei  facta  pro  thalamic  fax  mihi  mortis  adest^ 
Ovid*  Ep.  jx\.  172. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and  eveiy 
one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  DESIGNATOR,  ao 
undertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies,  (dotninus  funtris^  attended  by 
Lictors,  dreraed  in  black,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  7.  6.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2.  l^^. 
ii.  24 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds ;  pipers,  (Tibicincs,  ChddL 
Fast.  vi.  660.  vel  Siticines,  GtlL  xx.  2.)  trumpeters,  Pers.  iiL 
103.  Serv.  m  Virg.  xi.  192*  and  cometters,  Horat.  Sat.  L  6. 43» 
then  mourning  women,  (PRMFlCMf  t/ua  dcthant  cateris  modvtm 
plangendiy)  hired  to  lament,  Featus  ;  Lucil.  22.  Horat.  Art.  P.  431* 
and  to  sing  the  funeral  song,  (N^NIA  vel  Lkssus,)  or  the  {Nruaea 
of  the  deceased,  Plata.  True.  ii.  6.  14.  iv.  2.  18.  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  24.  Quinctil.  viii.  2.  Boys  and  giris  were  some- 
times employed  for  this  last  purpose.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  As  tbeae 
praises  were  often  unmerited  and  frivolous ;  hence  nuga  is  put  for 
VMJXiMf  Plaut.  Asin.  iv.  63.  and  Lexidia,  res  irmnes  et  frivola^  for 
voces  praficarum^  Gell.  xviii.  7. 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larser  and 
longer  than  ordinary,  CMd.  Am.  u.  6.  6.  of  a  grave  dismiu  sooad, 
Stat.  Theh.  v.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  number 
of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was  restricted  to  ten,  Cic.  Ugg. 
ii  24.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  664. 

Next  came  players  and  bufibons,  (Ludii  vel  histriones^  et  scurra^ 
who  danced  and  suns,  Dionys.  vii.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  57.  One  of  them, 
called  ARCHIMIMUS,  supported  the  character  {personam  agcbai) 
of  the  deceased,  imitating  his  words  and  actions  while  alive,  Suek 
Vesp*  19.  These  players  sometimes  introduced  apt  sayings  from 
dramatic  writers,  Suet.  Cuss.  84. 

Then  folfowed  the  fi^eed-men  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap<m  their 
head,  (pUeati^)  Cod.  de  Lat.  libert.  Liv.  xxxviil  55.  Dionys-  viil 
Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  their  slaves,  from  the  vanity 
of  haviQg  their  funeral  procession  attended  by  a  numerous  train  <h 
freed-men»  Dionj/s.  iv.  24 

Before  the  corpse  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased,  and 
of  his  aneestors,  Cic.  Brut.  34  Jlfi7.  xiiL  32.  Horat.  Epod.  vm.  11. 
Vat.  Max.  viii.  15. 1.  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  on  long  poles  or  frames ;  Sil. 
X..  56&  but  not  of  such  as  had  been  condemned  for  any  hdnous 
<mne.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.  iii.  76.  whose  images  were  Inroken,  Juve- 
no/.  yiiL  18.  The  Triumviri  ordained,  that  the  image  of  Cesar, 
after  his  deification,  diould  not  be  carried  before  the  funeral  d  aoy 
of  his  relations,  Die  xIviL  19.    Sometimes  there  were  a  great 
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many  diflemit  couches  carried  before  the  corpse,  on  which  il  in 
tnippoaed  the  inmiges  were  placed,  Tacii.  Ann,  xri.  IL  Sen?,  tn 
yUg,  ▼.  4  vi.  863.  875.  After  the  funeral  theae  images  were  agahk 
aet  up  in  the  hall  where  they  were  kept    See  p.  37. 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  hinuielf  in  war,  the  crowns  and 
mwards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valoiir  were  displayed,  togeth- 
er with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  Virg. 
Mm.  xi.  78.  At  the.  funerals  of  renowned  commanders,  were  car^ 
ried  ima^  or  representations  of  the  countries  they  had  subdued, 
taiA  the  cities  they  had  taken,  Tacit  Jnn.  i.  8.  Dio.  hi  34.-  Ixxiv.  4. 
at  the  funeral  of  Sy4hi,  above  9000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been 
carried  wfciob  had  been  sent  him  by  diflerent  cities  on  account  of  his 
Miory,  Jlpfian.  B.  C  i.  417.  The  lictors  aUended  with  their  fas- 
ces inverted.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  2.  Sometimes  also  the  officers  and 
twwipa,  with  the  spears  pointing  to  the  ground,  IML  ^trg.  xi.  92.  or 
hid  aside,  Luean.  viii.  735. 

Behind  the  eorpse  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  moun>* 
jngV  i^ra  vel  lagubri  vestft ;  ntrati  vel  pjdlaii  ;)  his  sons  with  their 
h^s  veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare,  and  their  hair 
dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  both;  PIvtarch. 
quist  Rom.  14.  the  magistrates  without  their  badges,  and  the  nobility 
withoutr  their  ornaments,  Tacif.  Atm.  iii.  4. 

The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments,  and  covered 
their  hair  with  dust,  Ftrg.  JEn.  xii.  609.  CatuH.  Ixii.  334.  or  palled 
il  out,  Cic.  TUsc.  iii.  96;  The  women  in  particular,  who  attended 
the  funeral,  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  90.  Suet.  C(B9.  84.  beat  their  breasts,  tore 
Iheir  eheeks,  &c  Firg,  JEn.  iv.  673.  Tibvll.  i.  1. 68.  although  this 
m9M  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  Moubres  obnas  nb  RADUfrro^ 
iXcJligg.  ii. 24  P/m. xxxvi.  tl.  i.e.  Unooibos  nbscindoiito,  JV^Ai^. 

At  tte  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  corpse  was  carried 
throogh  the  Forum ;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and  a  funeral 
esttion  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the  deceased  from 
the  Rostra^  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near  relation  or  friend  rPo/y6. 
Hi-  51.  Cic.  Orat.  i.  -84.  Suet.  Cms.  84.  Aug.  lOi.  TO.  vi.  Air.  9. 
sometimes  by  a  magistrate,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  according  to  the  appoint* 
mmt  of  the  senate,  Quinctil.  iii.  7.  vel  9. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Poplicola,  in  ho- 
iMHirof  his  colleague  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in  PopL  Diotws.  v.  17.  ix. 
54.  It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and  virtue  ;  but  hurttul  to  the  ao* 
thentici^  of  historical  recoils,  Liv.  viii.  40.  Cic.  Brut.  17. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate  also  to 
women,  for  their  readiness  in  residing  their  goMen  ornaments  tO/ 
mike  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  Gauls,  as  a  ransom.for 
loMring  the  eity ;  liv.  v.  50.  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  make  the 
golden  c«p  which  was  sent  to  Delphi,  as  a  present  to  Apollo,  in  con* 
sequebce  of  the  vow  of  Camillas,  after  the  taking^<if  Veji,  Plutarekf 

'  Bat  Gieeio  says,  that  PopiKa  was  the  first  to  whom  this  hoooof 
Wtopoidybj  her  son  Catuhis,  several  ages  after,  Cie.  Oral.  ii.  II; 
:  to  Plotarch,  Cesar  introduced  the  coatom  of  prais. 
51 
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ing  young  matfDiiB,  upon  the  death  of  his  ^rife  Cornelia*  ButiABr 
Ibi^t,  both  yoiifig  and  old,  maniedand  nomamed*  wene  iMNKMireii 
sivilh  fiinei»i  oralJOBa,  SueL  Jul.  6.  Cal.  10.  Ta/nU  Jmal.  ▼•  1.  svL 
6.  Dio.  xxxix.  64.  &  59. 

WhUio  the  Aineral  onaioB  was  delivering,  the  oerpae  waa  placed 
befond  Uie  iS&it/r^.  The  cOrfMO  of  Cesar  was  placed  io  «  «t  pm^ 
vilion  like,  a  small  temple,  {aurala  odes,)  with  ti»e  robe^ki  wfich  fae 
iiad  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  tropl^}  SuH.  Cms.  84.  and 
bis  image  exposed  on  a  moveable  tnachine,  with  the  mavks  of  all  tbe 
wouhdfl  he  h<ld  received  ;  for  the  body  itself  was  not  «aen,  JlppimHu 
B.  C.  ii«  p.  52  K  but  Dio  says  the^oontraiy,  xltv.  4. 

Under  Aiiguslus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than 
funeral  oraliooin  praise  of  tbe  same  person,  and  in  difihrttit 
X>io.  lv.2. 

Fram  the  Porum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  tbe  plaf»  <  _ 

or  burial,  vvhich  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ordered  to  be  with 
QiMt  the  eity»  HoaiNan  mortuum  in  urb£  ns  ^KPSuvo,srsva  eniTo. 
Ci>.  Ufig.  ii.  23.  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nations;  die  Jewa» 
Muih,  xxvii.  53.  John.  xix.  20.  &  41.  the  Athemana,  Ch:.  Ftmu  m 
12.  Liv.  xxxi.  24.  and  others,  Ctc.  fJacc.  31.  Tu$c.  v.  23.  Phtmrck, 
in  Ar<Uo. — Simb.  x. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dcwd  at  their  own 
hoiiies,  Serv.  in  Virg.  .€n.  v.  64  vi.  152.  Isid^r.  xiv.  IJ.  whenes,  ac- 
oonding  to 'tome,  ihe  origin  ^f  idolajtry,  and  tbe  worship  of  boose- 
hold  gods,  tbe  fi&ar  of  hobgcMinaor  ipectrea  in  the  dark,  (iaatyM 
a«/  I^Bnoacs,)  &c.  IM. — Souls,  separaifd  from  the  body,  wiere  esdl* 
ed  LKMoaJUre/  Manks  ;  ifbenefeeiit.  Larks  ;  if  hiirtfei,  L^kvjb 
vel  Mama^  (dya^t  xai  kw^u  .^if^v^f,)  .^pvl.  4^  diQ  Socmikp  Aiign»> 
tus,  in  his  speech  to  tbe  soldiers  before  the  batUe  of  Actium,  saya 
that  Ibe  Eigyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodiea  to  MaMtsh  an  opi- 
nion of  their  immortality,  Dio.  1. 24.  Several  of  tbeae  stiH  <r  '^ 
ealled  Mummies^  from  mvni,  the  Egyptian  name  of  waic  Tha  i 
ner  of  embalming  is  <lescribed  by  Herodotus,  ii.  86.  Tbe  . 
aba  an«)i«t^  the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax,  to  make  tbem  keep 
as  long  lis  possible,  Ctc.  Tusc.  \,46. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burial  in  the  oilyt  bolk^frMa 
a  saered  and  di^U  consideration,  ttM  the  priests  might  mtf  be  oon* 
tamirdited  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead  body ;  and  Imt  faoseea  might 
net  be  eiKhin^red  by  the  frequency  of  fimeraJ  iira^  Gtc«  Ugg.  n. 
22.  or  the  air  infeded  by  the  stench,  Sero.  m  Virg.  vi»  130.  JmL  xxr. 
U. 

The^^kmsM  4^  Jiupiter  was  not  allowed  to  tmidi  a  dead  bodyrsor 
to  go  vriiere  there  Was  a  grave ;  Gill.  x.  15.  so  the  higb  priastamoi^ 
th^  Jews  ;  Lffvit.  xxi.  1 1.  and  .if  the  ponti/ix  nmxmnu  bad  lo  dobver 
a  funeral  orotioiv  a  veil  was  laid  over  the  coifiae,  to.keepit  fram 
Us  sight,  Srnef.  wns.  ud  Marc.  Ih.  Dio*  liv.  2&  3& 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public;  Ibapmte 
in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the .  highway,  to  be  coas^mmwa, 
and  to  vMiind  those  that  passed  of  ncKwrtaiity^  Varr^  ifc  X^  JL  ^  €L 
Henoe^tfa^irefQent  inaoripttofis,  SiaTE  viikTua,  AsneiGi^Anst,  Am. 
on  the  via  Jippia^Aurelia,  PtaminUt.  Tiburtina,  ^rc.  Liv«  vi.  36.  Suet. 


nnmuuL  /  4» 

faiiL  fiO.  Gdh.  Ml  Aivm  i.  nte  Mvtiii}.  i.  8^  116.  ll^  Tk98l 
X.  43.  XL  14  fmfmt.  iii  I&  3ft  Nep.  Alt  ult  Plio..  Ep^  m  Sa 
The  fiiUie  plaen  pf  burial  for  great  men  wer0  cMiaio^y  in  Uie' 
G«wws  Mmviet»  &f«6«  v.  &i<«»  GW*.  84  C/.  K  J^tr^.^£rt.  vk 
93ft  Ak  3ft  04.  48.  Sa  or  CAMru»  Ei^oiuMuat  giiMiledby  a  4e^ 
crea  of  the  aenate»  Ck.  PhiL  i%.  7.  far  paor  paople^  wUhaat  the  JSa- 

pm-a  a»il«etoriliir,)  Varra.  de  L.  L.  ivi.  5.  Featiia.  Horat.  iSaU  h  8.  8; 

At  the  Taft  number  of  bones  d^aited  in  that  oonutton  burying^ 
gtmmi  atedaradlthD  plaoaaadjnitoing  mihaaltby*  Aimvwtui,  withiiie 
conaaat d*  the'sanat*  and  paople^eam  part  of  it  to  his  faTOiiritc» 
Maecenas,  who  built  there  a  roalpinoMl  houmX^a^ifinn  pfp/^^fimm 
mMm$  oniair^  Uot.  Od.  iiii  2ft  1ft  caUed  Tucrin  MsuaN^i^uKA, 
SmL  Mt.  3&)  with,  aaltamve  gardeaa ;  wfctfre  it  beaaaiQ  Moa  of 
Hw  laoit  herichy  siUiatiaaiB  in  Roaie,  SmL  ^^.  T2.  7)6. 1^  J^r.  3J. 

Thate  was  hirthe  comer  of  the  biiyiDg'«gfoijnd,  a  skum  piUan. 
GlPPUS^airwhidiwaa  marked  itaiieslent  tcfwarda^the  fpad^ii/n 
/roa<r,>  aad  baehararda'aa  the'ields».(fi9«{f»a,  v^  nun);  HofivfL  .ibidv 
flaa  who  i(w»to  be  buried  in  it 

If  a  burying-graund  war  intanded  fojr«  person  and  )m  heir,  it  wafr 
ealledSEPULCHRUMt  m/  MONUMBNTl  M  HfiKdPlTAKI^ 
VMr  whioh  was  SMcked  in  ieU^rs»  thus^U,  Ai  Ii4  N*  u  «.  Ue^t 
litfiiaaMHwiM:  Kjaaaaas  saauiTua  rorGKNTiLBaqd  oKNT([.i-ii0jf|« 

ir.  a  4&  Jfc*.  nii:534  If  only ;  to  liiaHalf  alid  fivlHl|vPAlM4J[.)U; 
AAB*  L»&  D.db  ftRgiim,  Freed-ineo.ai»re  acmaiiai^  ctaiiyke*! 
knuiad,  aadtiaiataaM^  adieii  ttddaaar^agl  m^MioAi  S^fi*'Jtf^g^  ^^)^ 
Tbesngkit  af  bttit)^!)^  (>ia iii/«rmd>;]ryrf|#.aoimtiiae»ipiirclMiaadL 
by  thoae  who  had  no  bury tng-grouiid  of  4lMr  <mrv/ 


Tba  Veilal  waiiiawnipr  baited  in  the  ail^»  (^mvt  /r/^i^v^  •!<«  ff ii/*- 
ia  vbg. 


r,>  Serr*  ia  vte.  iEo;  'm  and  some  iUasfrioiiaaMnt  a%  Po»ii^> 
aab,  TMsrfift  and  i^Artdiif,  {viritdk  «aii«4  /«ai6ttf  Wuiifj^bick 
r^t  their  ^posterity  retained,  Cie.  Ugg,  ii.  23.  but  did  not  pse. ;  To 
8hafr,lDwavar».  thai  they  po«maed  ilt  whett  a^jrpf  Iham  died»  they 
brought  the  dead  body*  when  aboat  t9  be  bumh  ioto  the  /ori<^, 
aad  setting  doww  theeoach,  put  a  burning  toreh  under  it,  which  they. 
kmnadMlAy  removed,  and  carried  the  cprpae  toanother  place.  P/u^ 
Ugfdi.  m  Fofiic.  ei  QmtU  Rom,  78.  The  right  of  making  a  aepul- 
ahre  fM-  hionlaelf  within  the  poroaBrtea;^  waardecreed  to  Juhui  Ckmh 
m  a  singalar  pnriiege^  Dio,  xliv.  7. 

Whas  a  peiwMi  was  bamt  and  burtedfiA  the  aaane  placot  it  was 
esAedBIi&TUM,  FeHms;  whence  ihiawoiKl  is.tfftenput  for  a  tomb, 
(TiirtSotf,)  Cic.  Ihsr.  v.  33.  AiL  vii.  a  /^^4.  Tli  />«?•  «•  26.  A 
place  whaiw  ana  was  onlv  burnt,  USTRINA,  vel^^um.  Pastus. 

Tkafanral  pile  (RIM^US,  vtl  PYRlA)  was  built  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  wMi  BMir  equal  sides;  Htr^dian,  w.lL  henee  called  ar\ 
s«Fai.cisai,  Varg.  vi.  177.  Sit  xv.388^  fvnkmisiaha,  Qrid.  TtUu 
m.  la  21.  iift  Ihin..  109.  of  wood  whieh  nugjht  eufiity  catdi  fine,  as  fir^ 
pine,  deft  oak,  ^c.  Virg.  iEn.  iv.  504  vi.  180.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  54 
«Bpolished,acoasditig  to  ^  law  of  the  twelve  tables  ;  }^iwyk  a;>cu. 
aa  teuTO,.  Cic  i%j§.  ii  St4  buinot  alwivys  ^%  ^^'i*  V^y*  7^  «^^ 
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■luflM  wkh  fMiper  and  pitch;  MartiaL  ▼iii.  44. 14.  x.  97.  midtf 
higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased ;  Lneam,  tiiL 
743.  FiV^.  liM.^  ftc.  xi.  215.  (hence  roods  tlibcios^  OM.  in 
/Am.  192.)  with  cypress  trees  set  around  to  prevent  the  noisome 
MJell,  Ibid.  Mi  Serv.  in  loc.  Sil.  x.  S35.  at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet 
fnoAi  anyhoofie,  Cic  kgg^Vu^ 

'  The  batUiea  Porcia  and  senate-house  adjoining*  coatinDas  to  the 
ibriAn,  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Clodhis,  wfe* 
c^n.in  Cic,  pro  Miiont,  Dio.  xl.  49. 

Oil  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  coneht  TSUIL 
i»  1.  61.'  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,  P/m.  iL  37.  to 
which 'Virgil  is  thought  to  alhide,  Mn.  iy<  214. 

The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears;  Pr&p.  n.  13.  90l 
Tihuli:h  1.  0&  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a  Itgbterf  torch, 
turning' away  their  fiioe  (svervi,)  to  show  that  they  did  it  with  rehio- 
tance,  ¥irg.  JBn^  vi.  223.  ^Tbey  pni)^d  for  a  wind  to  assiat  the 
flames,  /^ro^<W4  ir.  7.-  31.  a«  the  Greeks  did,  Hnmtr,  xxm.  103*  and 
whfen  that  Imppened,  it  was  thought  fortunate,  Pluiarek,  in  Sglt. 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes,  (oddres^)  .inoenaep 
myrrh,  cassia,  ftc.  P/fVi.  xii.  18.*^.  41.  Jtwen.  iv.  i09.  StaL  Sgh. 
v.- 1.  208.  Martini,  x.  26.  which'Cicero  calls  Sum PTOos\R8srEESio; 
fi»rbidden  by  the  twelve  tables,  I^gg.  ii.  24.  abo  cops  of  ail,  nnd 
dishes,  {dape^  v.  ftrcultt,)  with  titles  marking  what  theycoatainad  ; 
l^g.  JEn,  vi.  223.  Suu.  Tluh.  vi.  126.  likewise  the  clothes  and  or- 
nAnl^ents  not  only  of  the  deceased,f  Virg.  Mn.  Vi.  231.  Lucan.  ix.  17& 
but  thetrowii':  Tiu^iuAnn.  iii.  3.2.  Sutf.  JuL  84.  (every  thio^^in 
shott  that  vras  suppbsad'to  be  agreeable  to  the  deeeased  while  alive^ 
bonat  ik  Yitt^  JBh.  vl;  417.  Cms.  B.G.vl  17*  AH  these  were 
called  MUNERA,  vet  DONA,  t»»d. 

If  the  deceased  had*  benn  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile  hismrms, 
l^^aitls;  knd  spoils,  *Virg.  jEn.  xi.  192.  SU.  x.  562.  and  if  a  generaiy 
th^  Sti/ldiers  sometimes  threw  m  their  own  arms,  Suei.  M.  84.  La* 
can.  viii.735. 

'  At  this  fimeral  of  an  ittostrioos  commander  or  Emperor,  theaoi* 
diers  made  a  drcuit  (DECUKREBANT)  three  times  round  the 
pile,  Ti>^.  ^n.  xi.  188.  TheU.  Jinn.  ii.  7.  frrnn  right  to  left  (ort< 
4Finistroj)  with  their  ensigns  inverted,  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  213.  and  alrik* 
irl^'their  weapons  on  one  another  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  VaL 
fhct.  iii.  846.  all  present  accompanying  them  ;  as  at  the  foneral  of 
SyUa, ./f/ipfiin.  B:  C.  I.  of  Augustus,  Dio.  lvi/42.  dec  which  coatoiB 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed'  from  the  Greeks ;  fhmer,  xxiii.  13. 
and  used  also  by 'the  Carthaginians,  Lxv.  xxv.  17.  sometimes  per* 
formed  annually  at  tlie  (omb,  Suei.  Claud.  I. 

As  the  Manen  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  bbod,  Tert^ 
lian.  de  SptcK  various  animals,  especially  such  as  the  deemed  had 
been  fond  of,  were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and  thrown  into  it ; 
Plin.  viiL  40.  s.  61.  Fir^.  mn,  xi.  197.  Homer.  IL  xxiii.  166.  Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  2.  In  ancient  times,  also  men,  captives,  or  shves,  were 
thrown  into  the  pile,  Vitg.x.  51&  xi.  82.  Homer.  /?.  xxi.  27.  to 
which  Cicero  aHudes,  Flav.  38.  Ailerwards,  instead  of  them,  g^- 
diators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to  f«bt ;  Serv.  in  Jtm.  x. 
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ftU\  Jlbral.  Sat.  il  3.  85.  Flar.  iit.  2a  m  amoBf  the  Oeris,  iilavM 
and  clients  were  bnmt  on  the  pile*  of  their  numters,  Ces.  &  G.  ti. 
17.  among  the  Indians  and  Thnieians,  wives  onnhe  piles  of  ttioiv 
husbands,  Cic.  7\t»c.  v.  27.  JUeL  de  sit.  orb.  ti  8.  As  one  Ofuin  had 
several  wives,  there  was  sometimes  a  contest  among  them  about  the 
preference,  which  they  determined  by  lot  Proo^  iii.  7.  Mlian.  7.  18. 
8erv.  in  Mn.  v.  95.  Thus  also  among  the  Komaaa,  friends  testi* 
fied  their  aflfections;*  as  Pktinos  to  his  petfon,  Plin.  7. 96. '  Plau* 
tius  to  his  wife  OrcstiUa,  Fal.  Mas.  iv.  6. 3.  soldiers  to  CHho,  Tacit. 
Hiit.  ii.  49.  Mnester,  a  freed-man,  to  Agrippina,  Id.  Ann.  xiv.^9.  dec 

Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who  came  to  life  again  on  the 
fimeral  pile,  sAer  it  was  set  on  (ire ;  so  that  they  ocald  not  be  pre* 
served  ;  and  of  others,  who  having  revived  before  the  pile  was  kin* 
died,  returned  home  on  their  feet,  P/tn.  vii.  59.  i*  53.  zxvi  3.  s.  8Lt 

The  Jews,  although  they  tnteired  their  dead,  (cdni£ere,  yisifjs 
€remare^  t  more  Mgypiio^)  Tacit.  Hut.  v.  5.  filled  the  couch  on 
which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of 
spices,  and  burnt  them,  2.  Chron.  xvi.  14  Jenm.  xxxtv.  5. 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the 
embers  soaked  with  wine,  Firtr.  Mn.  vi.  226.  the  bones  wene  ipilher* 
ed  {o99a  UfT^bantur)  by  the  nearest  relations,  Zi&ti//.  iii  2.  9.  with 
looK  robea,  lb.  ^  SueL  Aw^.  101.  and  sometimes  barefooted,  SuH.  it*  • 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  gathering  llie  bonat 
in  therr  bosom,  TibvU.  i.  3.  5.  Senee.  ad  Htlv.  11.  Lucan.  ix.  60l 
who  were  called  FuxEajc,  vel  em^  Senr.  in  Viiff,  iEn.  ix.  486. 

The  adies  and  bones  of  the  deceasetl  are  tnought  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  their  particular  position,  ^me  suppose  the  body 
to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  incombustible  cloth,  made  ot 
what  the  Greeks  called  AsbestQs^  Plin.  xix.  1.  s;  4.  But  Pliny  re« 
Btricts  this  to  the  kings  of  India,  where  only  it  was  then  known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  perfumes,  were 
put  into  a  vessel  called  URNA,  an  urn,  Cic.  Tasc  t.  15.  Ovid.  Am. 
HI  9.  39.  Fkraus  URNA,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  1.  made  of  earth,  brsos, 
marble,  stiver  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  every 
one.  Prop.  ii.  13.  32.  f^irg.  Mm.  vi.  228.  Eutr^.  viii.  5.  8«>me* 
times  also  a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tears,  called  by  the  modems  a 
Lachrymatory^  was  put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  (compontbaiur)  in  the  sepulchre, 
(SEPULCHRUM,  tumulus,  moxumkntum,  sedci,  yel  domm^  Cok- 
niTOKTUu,  V.  'tmum.  Ciiikrarium,  dec.)  Proptrt.  iu  24  35.  Ovid. 
Fast.  V,  428.  Met.  iv.  157.  Hence,  componere,  to  bury,  Horal.  Sai. 
h  9.  28.  Tadt.  Hist.  i.  47.  to  shut  up,  lo  end,  yirg.  JEn.  i.  37a 
composito  die^  i.  e.finiiu^  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  . 

When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into  a  coffin,  (area,  vel 
locutus,)  with  all  its  oraamenls,  Plin.  vii.  2.  usually  made  of  stone, 
as  that  of  Numa;  Plin.  xiii.  13.  Fal.  Max.  \.  1.  12.  so  of  Hannibal ; 

*  In  tike  mmiiier,  at  thn  pr^fent  day.  il  it  comman  for  wives  in  Hmticottam,  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  o(  their  hushands,  and  to  lie  consumed  aloof 
with  the  dHad  body ;  and  (his  thev  genernily  do  wif h  the  utmosr  cheerfulness. 

t  So  instanoi^  have  occurred  in  our  time  of  iiersons  nho  revived,  after  Mag  bii' 
risdi  wUsh  ougbt  to  render  peopltt  sautioui  of  intsrriua  their  Ulaadi  prssiatiirely. 
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Awr.  VkL  ii}.  4lk  flnmelitncs  of  Aflmm  stone,  from  4im«,  or  -vt,  d 
town  in  Tnias  or  Mysia,  which  eoniMifiieri  the  body  in  forty  dfty% 
meept  the  teeth  i  Plin.  iK  98.  uzvL  17.  hence  called  SARCO- 
PH  AGITS,  lb.  which  word  is  al^  pot  for  any  coffin  or  lomb»  Jvm- 
no/.  X.  173. 

The  coffin  was  laki  in  the  tomU  on  ita  back ;  in  iHiicb  diredkm 
nmong  tke  Rumnat  is  uncertain :  bat  among  the  Atheniansy  iooki^g 
to  the  west,  Mlian.  v.  It  vii.  PiutHrch.  tVt  Solan. 

Those  who  died  in  prison,,  were  thrown  not  naked  oo  the  alreett 
Iav.  xxxwiiu  50. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  loQib»  those 
present  were  ttn^e  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  wicli  pore  water, 
{aiua  pura^  vel  htsttralis,)  Troni  a  branch  of  f>live  or  laurel  {ufperfsU' 
lum,y  to  parify  them  ;  S^rv.  in  Virf^.  JEn.  vi.  239.  Ftnl.  in  f^ioncsb 
Juvenal,  ii.  158.  then  they  were  dismissed  by  the  Paicrir^y  or  w^ane 
other  person,  pronouncing  tlie  milemn  word  ILICET,  i.  e.  re  RtH^ 

ifoa  may  depart,  8erv.  ib.  At  tlicir  departure,  they  used  to  take  m 
ast  fareweH,  by  repeating  several  times  VALB«  or  SALVE  istentfim, 
Id.  xi.  97.  ii.  ti40.  adding  Nos  te  osdine,  wq  natviia  rtaiftisafUTy 
ccrxcrrisiQucMun,  Sen.  Afln.  \\\.  68.  which  were  called  VaaaA  ikk 
visMMA  ;  also  to  wish  tiwt  4he  earth  might  lie  light  on  the  petaon 
buried,  Juttiwl.  vn.  3i^7.  which  is  found  marked  no  several  ancieat 
Bsoaisnyents  in  these  letters, 8.  T.  T.  L.  Hrr  iihi  TKaa4  LBVia,  Mar* 
Hal.  i  89.  V.  35.  ix.  3a  and  tlie  gravestone  (ClPPyS,)  Pcrv.  L  37. 
that  his  bones  might  rest  quieilv,  or  lie  aoftiv,  [nuMiier  cufcrMit^ 
Ovid.  Am.  i.  8.  1418.  Ep.  vii.  l&i.  TriiL  iii.  3.' 75.  FtVf.  Eel.  x.  S3. 
Flaciuc  ^eiescA-s  Tacit,  jlgrie.  46.  Hence  C^mpotHus^  bmitdf 
OvkL  Fast.  t.  446.  and  poniw,  lb.  480.  So  plnrklA  iDompontm  pau 
If^emif  is  said  of  Antenor,  while  yet  aUve,  fd.  JBn.  i.  249.  We 
find  in  Ovid  the  eontrary  of  thin  wish.  Soltkiti  jacemnt^  ierrtque  prs» 
mortlur  it^ui,  Jimor.  ii.  16.  15.  as  if  the  dead  felt  these  tWags. 
SometifitfeB  the  bones  were  not  deposited  in  the  earth  till  tbree  diQPi 
after  the  body  was  burnt,  yir/^.  JEn.  %u  210. 

The  friemis  when  they  returned  hom^,  as  a  further  pm-iOcataoBb 
after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire,  (igntm  ^^ptr* 
fndiBbmniur,)  which  was  called  SUFFITIO,  Fegtm.  ThelMoae 
itself  also  was  purified,  and  swept  with  a  rrertain  kmd  of  broom  or 
besom,  {ftcftpa,  -art/m,)  which  pur^tion  was  called  ExvaaaiK,  v. 
Evftra  ;  and  he  who  performed  it,  EVERRIATOR,  id. 

There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purifieation  of  the  &Bni- 
ly,  called  FaaiA  Dkmcales,  {n  nece  appeUaUt,)  Cic  lem.  iL  3sL 
restus ;  when  they  buried  a  thumb,  ^r  some  part  cut  off  from  the 
body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bone  brought  home  frotn  the  funend 
pile ;  Cic.  ib.  24.  Qmnc^H.  viii.  5.  21.  Senec.  biuef.  xv.  34.  oa  which 
occasion  a  soMier  might  be  absent  from  duty,  Oell.  xvi.  4. 

A  phce  was  held  religious,  where  a  dead  body,  or  wxf  paK  drit» 
was  buried,  but  not  where  it  was^  burnt,  Cic.  ibid. 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  fiimi)}^  was  in  Moom- 
ing,and  employied  aliout  certain  solemnities  at  the  tomb,  it  was  on* 
lawM  to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  relation  of  the  deceaaed»  to 
a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  bther  manner  to  molest  tens,  JMbeaft 
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1 1&  Oo  the  aintfa  dav,  a  sacrifice  vnm  perfiMve<CcalIed  NOVfiN«* 
OIAIiE,  Parphfrio  ad  Harai.  efod.  xvii.  4S.  with  which  these  to* 
lenmilies  were  concluded,  Domt.  in  Tn.  Phorm. 

OUalioiis  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  (INFERIiE,  ztl  PARENTA* 
LIA,)  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both  oocasioaally 
end  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors,  victims,  and  gsriands, 
Virg.  JhM.  iii.  66.  V.  77.  94.  ix,  215.  x.  519.  TwU.  HiU.  ii.  95. 
Surl.  Cat  a  15.  CI.  W.J^ftr.  11.  called  Fkaalu  munma,  Ovid: 
Dria.  iii.  3.  81.  Thus  alicui  ixpKaiAS  »ekrb,  vH  mittbrb,  ti  pa* 
RBNTARS,  to  perform  these  obligations,  Cic.  Irgg.  ii.  31.  PhiL  i.  S, 
FImcc  38.  Paritntare  regi  MOngutM  conjuraiurum^  to  appease,  to 
avenge,  JUv.  xxiv.  21.  so  Cas.  B.  G.  vii.  17»  Si^wUu»mm  ^mamt 
hi$  vasiaiiont  Italia^  dec.  parmtaUan  esi^  an  atonement  was  meda 
ta  their  ghosts,  Flor.  li.  6.  so  Litare,  Jd.  ii.  5.  iii.  18.  (PAaajh' 
TARi  ^oprie  €ii  parentibuB  f'ttfta/acere,)  Ovid*  Amor.  i.  13. 4. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  oespread  with  flowers  and  coveted  with 
crowaa  and  fillets,  SmL  Mr.  57.  Tac.  Hitti.  iL  56.  Ck.  FUuc.  28, 
Before  it,  there  was  a  little  altar*  on  which  libatimis  were  made,  and 
incense  burnt,  Virg.  JBn.  liL  63.  303.  vi.  883.  A  keeper  was  ad«> 
pointed  to  watch  the  tomb,  Pr^  iii.  16.  04.  which  was  firequentqr 
iUuminated  with  lamps*  D.  xL  4  44.  Sutt.  Aug.  99L 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said  by  several  authors  te  have 
been  found  in  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  which,,  bowever,  went  out 
en  the  admission  of  air.  But  this  by  others  is  reckoned  a  fictio*» 
Xippingij  Aniig.  iv.  6.  14 

A  ftast  was  generaHy  added,  called  SILICEBNIUM,  {coMa  fu- 
nebris,  i|uasi  in  siKee  poaita,  Serv.  m  Virg.  JEn.  v.  93.  vel  quod 
tUnUn^  ac  umbrse,  earn  ctrruhani^  vel  parentantes,  qui  non  d^pis^ 
tabant,  Domi.  in  Ter.  Adelpk.  iv.  2.  48.)  both  for  the  dead  mid  the 
living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  the  tomb^  commonly  beans^ 
Plin.  18.  12.  s.  SO.  lettuces,  bread,  and  egga,  or  the  like,  wtuch  it 
was  supposed  the  ghosts  would  come  and  eat ;  lience  Corn  a  paaA* 
us,  Juvenal,  v.  85.  What  remauied,  was  burnt ;  for  it  was  thought 
mean  to  take  any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  vms  thrown  into 
the  foneral  pile.  Hence  Raptrt  de  rogo  canam^  CatulL  57*  3.  Ti^ 
bolL  i.  5.  53*  EfirnnmA  cihtrnptUre,  Ter.  Eun.  iii*  3.  38.  Bmlu 
rf/Mij  is  applied  as  a  name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  person,  Plata. 
Pseud,  i.  3.  127.  and  Silicerniuic,  to  an  old  man,  Ter.  ibid^ 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  mily  a  feaat  for  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw  meal  among 
the  people,  called  VlSC£RATiO,  Uv.  viii.  33.  $ee  p.  875.  with 
shows  ef  gladiatiorB  and  games,  which  sometimes  continued  forae^ 
veral  days ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  4A.  sometimes  celebrated  also  on  the  amii* 
versary  of  the  funeral,  Virg.  JSln.  v.  Fttuslos^  the  son  of  Sylh, 
exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators  in  honour  of  his  father,  saverat  yeam 
after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  €o  his  people,  aceordiag  tb  fais  fa- 
therms  testament,  de.  Sy//.  19.  Dio.  xucvi^SL 

'Rke  time  of  moummg  for  departed  friends  vrai  appointed  by 
Numa,  PiiOtmek.  in  Jfam.  as  well  as  fisneral  rilea,  {jutim/iumhrim,) 
and  oftringato  appease  the  naone^  (tn/enVs  ad  fleomidss  Mimm^ 
Ii)v*L  3U    There  wesRolitniled  timeforaaena»i 
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none  was  thotmht  honourably  Senee.  Epiit,  63.  as  among  the  6ei«- 
mans,  TaHu  27.  It  usually  did  not  exceed  a  few  days,  Dio.  Wi.  4^ 
Women  mourned  for  a  hustmnd  or  parent  ten  mofith»,  or  a  year,  ao- 
cording  to  the  computation  of  Romulus,  See  p.  378.  but  not  longer, 
Sentc.  tA.  4'  Ccnsoi.  ad  Hdv.  1&     Ovid.  Fast.  \\u  134 

In  a  public  nHMiming  for  any  signal  caiamily,  the  death  of  a  priaee 
or  the  like,  there  was  a  tota)  cessation  from  business,  (JU8TITI- 
UM,)  either  spontaneously,  or  by  public  appointment,  Uv.  ix.  7.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  ii.  %±  Lucan.  ii.  17.  Capitolin.  in  Aniomn.  Phil.  7.  when 
the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops  were  shut,  6lc.  Tadi.  Ann. 
iii.  3.  4  \r.  8.  Suet.  Cal.  24.  In  excessive  grief,  the  temples  of  ibe 
gods  were  struck  with  stones,  {iapidata^  i.  e.  lapidibus  imvetitu,)  aad 
their  altars  OTertumed,  Suet.  Cal.  5.  Stntc.  Vit.  beat.  36.  Arriati, 
Epictet.  ii.  23. 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  aocouol  of  the 
public  games  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  in.  6.  Suet.  Cal.  6.  for  certain  sacred 
rites,  as  those  of  Ceres,  Ac.  and  for  several  other  causes  enuoMivt* 
ed  by  Festus,  in  voce  mikuitur.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  the  mourning  of  the  matrons  was  limited  to 
.  thirty  days,  Liv.  xxii.  56.  Vol.  Max.  i.  1.  15.  Immoderate  grief 
was  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  the  Manes^  TibulL  i.  1. 67.  Stut  Sylv. 
▼.  1. 179. 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home.  Tack.  Ann.  iiL 
3.  iv.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13.  avoiding  every  entertainment  and  amoae- 
ment ;  Cic.  Ait.  xii.  13.  &c.  Stner.  decL  iv.  I.  Suet.  Ce/.24  45,  nei- 
ther cutting  their  hair  noi*  beard ;  See  p.  361.  drest  in  black,  (LUGU- 
BRIA  sumebant,)  Juvenal  x.  245.  which  custom  is  supposed  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  iEgypUans,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  sometiBMB 
in  skins,  FeHus  in  fblus  ;  layW  aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  Lfs. 
ix.  7.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  not  even  lighting  a  fire.  Scholiast,  in  JuiBtnaL 
iii.  214.  Apul.  Met.  ii.  which  was  esteemed  an  ornament  to  the  house» 
Homer.  II.  13.  Hence  Focus  perenniSf  i.  e.  sine  luctu^  MaitiaL  x. 
47.  4.  pervigil,  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  5.  13. 

<  The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  xxxtv.  7.  Ter. 
Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Under  the  republic,  they  dressed  in  Uack,  like  the 
men  ;  but  under  the  emperors,  when  party-cobured  clothes  came 
in  fariiion,  they  wore  white  in  roournitig,  Plutarch.  probL  37.  Hsro* 
dian.  iv.  3.  6. 

In  a  public  mouminff,  the  senators  laid  aside  .thehr  lotus  eUrcus 
and  rings ;  Liv.  ix.  7.  the  magistrates,  the  badges  of  thehr  office ; 
,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Sen.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Lucan.  ii.  18.  and  the 
consuls  did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate,  which  were 
elevated  above  the  rest :  but  on  a  common  bench,  (sede  vulgaris) 
Tack.  Ann.  iv.  8.  Dio.  Ivi.  31.  Dio  says  that  the,senat<»B  in  great 
rooumiiig  appeared  in  the  dress  of  the  Equites^  xl.  46. 

The  RoBMins  commonly  built  tombs  {sepulchral  v.  eondiUnia)  for 
themselves  during  ^ir  life-time,  Senec.  brev.  vit.  20.  thus^  the  MAU« 
80LEUM,  (fMRMToXfiMr,)  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martins  between 
the  via  Flamnia  and  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  woods  and  walks 
around,  Sutt.  Aug.  101.  Strah.  v.  p.  236.  Hence  these  vifonls  fre- 
qp«tly  oceur  in  ancient  inscriptions,  V.  F-  Vivps  Fecit  ;  V.  F.  C. 
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Vivos  FAcnnft»uif  ccravit  ;  V.  8.  p.  Virus  sibi  pmoit  ;  also  8te 
vnro  rEcrr.  If  they  did  not  live  to  finish  them,  it  wqs  done  by  their 
heirs,  SiuL  Aug.  101.  who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testament  to 
tmiid  a  tomb,  H^rat.  StH.  ii.  3.  84.  &  5.  105.  Pl'm.  Ep.  vi.  la  and 
sometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expense,  (de  suo  re/  de  sua  pecoma.) 
Pliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  friends  in  this  respect, 
Ibid. 

The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  tliemselves  alone,  with  their 
wires,  (SEPULCHRA  friva,  vtt  Singularia),  or  for  themselvest 
their  family,  and  posterity,  (cohmuma,)  Cic.  Off.  i.  17.  taiiiliaria 
et  Rf  RBDiTARiA,  Martial.  \.  117.  Cod.  13.  likewise  for  their  friends, 
who  were  buried  elsewliere,  (ur  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found 
(CENOTAPHION,  re/  Tumulus  hokorarius,  Sutt.  CI.  1.  vel  i^ta- 
Nis,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  304.  Horat.  Od.  n.  20.  31.)  Tacit.  Ann.  L  9SL 
When  a  person,  falsely  reported  to  hare  been  dead,  returned  home, 
he  did  not  enter  his  house  bv  the  door,  hut  was  let  down  from  the 
roof  (^uoft  calitus  missus,)  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom,  5. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble.  Ore.  Fam. 
ir.  12.  Ttkull.  iri.  2.  22.  the  ground  enclosed  with  a  wall,  (marerfd},) 
Suet.  Ner.  33. 50.  or  an  iron  railing,  {furrea  *<pe,)  Strab.  v.  p.  236. 
and  planted  around  with  tl^es^  Martial,  i.  39. 3.  as  among  the  Grreeks^ 
Pausan.  ii.  15.     . 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  some  bnryinff 
ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each  part  08signed 
to  its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  buih  below  ground,  and 
called  HIPOGiEA,  Petron.  71.  many  of  which  still  exist  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs.  There  were  niches 
cut  out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns  were  placed ;  the^ife,  fn)m  their 
resembltmce  to  the  niches  in  a  pigeon-house,  were  called  Columra- 

Rt4. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  l^res  in  sculpture,  which 
are  still  to  be  seen,  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  v.  23.  Firg.  Mn.  vi.  233.  with  sta«> 
tnes,  lAv.  xzxviii.  56.  columns,  dec 

But  what  deserves  particular  attention,  is  the  inscription  or  epi- 
taph,  (TITULUS,  ivaypm^  Epitaphium,  vel  Elooidm,)  expressed 
sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,  Ovid.  Her.  xiv.  128L 
Martial,  x.  71.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  14.  Arch.  11.  Sened.  xvii.  20.  fui.  ii. 
35.  Pt>.  29.  Virg.  Ecl.w.  43.  Suet.  CI.  12.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  20.  Sil.  xv. 
44.  usually  beginning  with  these  tetters,  D.  M.  S.  Dis  Manirus  sa- 
crum, Prudent.  Symmach.  i.  402.  Cell.  x.  18.  vel  Memorijs,  Suet. 
Fit.  10 ;  then  the  name  of  the  person  followed,  his  character,  and 
the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life.  Often  those  words  are  used, 
Hic  SITUS  EST  vel  JACE  r,  Ocid.  Met.  ii.  378.  Fast.  iji.  ff73.  Tibult. 
I  3. 55.  iii.  2  29.  Martial,  vi.  52.  Virg.  vil.  3.  Piin.  Ep.  vi.  la  Se- 
nee.  Ep.  78.  If  he  had  lived  happily  in  marriage,  thus  Sipjb  que- 
WbA,  SINE  jUROto,  vel  offerisa,  vel  discordia,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  5. 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an  inscrip* 
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tion  was  sometimes  put  on  the  atoiie  coffin,  m  on  tfaiut  of ! 
Liv.  xl.  29. 

There  was  an  action  For  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  (Sfirvfc-^ 
ciini  VIOL  ATI  a€;tio,)  Cic.  Tmc.  i.  12.  Sentc.  Om^K  iv.  4.  Tbe 
fMinishment  waa  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand,  {man&s  ampuloHm  ;)  work^^ 
ing  in  the  minest  (damnatio  €ul  nuiaUum^)  baniahmeiK  or  dealh. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  improper 
purpoties,  or  by  btiryinff  in  it  those  who  were  not  entitled,  <«lt€iio» 
infrrendb,)  Cic.  legg.  it.  96.  D.  de  sep.  viol*  47.  12.  Tomhe  often 
served  as  lurkin<?*  places  for  the  persecuted  Christians,  Cknp9H. 
Horn.  40.  and  others,  Ahriiai.  i.  35.  iiL  92. 15. 

The  lK>dy  was  violated  by  handling,  /•  4.  C.  de  iejf.  vioL  ix.  10. 
ormutihiting  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  mimical  purposes  ; 
QuinrAiL  dfcL  15.  JlpuL  Mel.  ii.  Tacit.  Am.  ii.69.  hy  stripping 
it  of  any  thing  valuable  ;  as  goM,  irrm^  &c.  Id.  69.  PwBdr.  i.  27. 
3.  or  by  trafflsportir^^  it  to  another  place,  without  leave  ebtaiBed 
from  the  Poniifex  Maximun^  from  the  Emperor,  or  the  Magistrate 
of  the  place,  Dig.  &  Cad.  Plin.  Eo.  x.  73.  &  74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends,  as  Ck* 
cen>  proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia ;  which  design  he  freqoenlly 
menticms  in  his  letters  to.  Atticus,  xii.  18:  M.  35. 36.  41.  48L  dEC 
Lat'tant.  i.  15.  This  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  Plin.  27.  and  pitK 
bably  the  origin  of  idolatry,  IVisd.  xtv.  15. 

The  highest  lionours  were  decreed  to  ilhistrioos  persons  after 
death,  Minuc,  Felix  in  Octav.  The  Romans  worshipped  their  fiMnd- 
er  Romulus,  as  a  gvxl,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Liv*  L  16.  Heaee 
afterwards  the  solemn  CONSECRATION  (ckf^£«4f«)  of  the  Empp- 
rors,  by  a  decree  of  the  seoate,  Herodian.  iv.  2.  who  were  thns  ml 
to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  {in  deorum  nwmenim,  fnfer 
vel  in  deo8  refer ri^  Suet.  Caes.  88.  calo  decari^  Plin«  Pan.  11.  JEe.) 
also  some  Empresses,  Suet.  CI.  11.  Tacii.  Ann.  v.  2.  xvi.  21.  Tem* 
pies  and  priests  were  assigned  to  them,  see  p.  264.  The^  were  in* 
voked  with  prayers,  Virg.  G.  i.  43.  Men  swore  by  their  naoie  or 
genius,  and  offered  victims  on  their  altars,  Harat.  Ep.  ii.  1«  16. 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the  usual  man* 
ner.  ^  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made  to  the  life  ^ 
which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  paid  to  it  fer  seveo 
days  in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a  couch  in  solemn  processioo  on 
the  shoulders  of  young  men  of  equestrian  and  patrician  rank  ;  first 
to  the  Forum,  where  the  dirge  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  giris 
of  the  most  noble  descent ;  ttien  to  the  Campus  Martitis,  wheie  k 
was  burnt,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  richest  odours  and  perfnmesr 
on  a  lofty  and  magnificent  pile  ;  from  the  top  of  which,  an  es^  let 
loose  was  supposed  to  convey  the  princess  soul  to  heaven,  Uerodian^ 
iv.  3. 

ROMAN  WEIGHTS  and  COINS. 
The  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  libra^  a  pound ;  which  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  or  ounpes,  (UNCIiE :)  thus  undo,  aa 
ounce,  or  t'i  of  an  as ;  ^ea?/a/js,  2  ounces,  or  t\  ;  qmdran»,  3,  Aor  f  ; 
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ittmst  4,  -/y*  or  I ;  jOfnnctmx,  5|  or  -,\ ;  semis^  6,  or  | ;  sejdnnx^  7,  <v 
^ ;  ftet 9  or  Aetm,  8,  fV*  or  } ;  dodrans^  9,  iV  ^^  I »  dextan*^  or  cfe> 
mfUB,  10,  If,  or  {  ;  deunx^  11  ounces,  or  f^  of  an  as. 

The  UNCIA  ynts  also  divided  thus,  j^mifncuf,  i,  the  half  of  an 
^macBf  4ir  ^  <if  an  i»  ;  d^tullOf  ^  ;  sicHicus^  vel  •win,  j- ;  textuht  j  f 
4{r»cAfiM,^;  hemiitsela^  u  e»  semntxtula^  x^^i  Iremissis^  scrupulus^ 
^crifiiUum  vel  vcri/m/umy  ^fV  o^  "<>  ounce,  or  ,f  j  of  an  ai,  Van*.  I* 

AS  wasapplied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts ;  as,  to  an 
iaherilanoet  ««e  p*  62.  an  acre,  Liv,  viii.  1 1.  to  liquid  measure,  net 
p.  Wri^  or  to  the  interest  of  nu>ney,  &jc.  Hence  probably  to  our 
ivord  aet^  or  unit 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  penny-weights,  134 
gntiDS  of  English  TVoy  weight,  or  nearly  1^  ouoccs  Avoirdiipm»e* 

The  Greek  weighu  mentioned  by  Roman  authors,  are  chiefly  the 
Ifltfen/,  divided  into  60  minis,  and  the  mina  into  100  drachma.  The 
wima  viras  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  libra. 

The  Endish  TROY  weighty  by  which  silver  and  gold  are  weigh- 
ed, is  aslbUows  :  24  grains,  1  penny-height ;  20  dwt.  1  (Huice  :  12 
OS*  1  pound*  But  Jlpethecariee^  in  Ofimpoundiog  medicines,  make 
80  grains  1  scruple  ;  3  s.  1  drachm ;  8  dr.  1  ounce  ;  12  oz*  1  pound. 
jHoirdupoise  weight,  by  which  larger  and  coarser  commodities  are 
weighed,  19  drachms,  1  ounce  ;  10  oz«  1  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  oation^,  Simb.  iii.  155.  at  first 
had  no  coined  money,  {peamia  ngnuia,)  but  either  exchanged  com- 
modities with  one  another,  or  used  a  certain  weight  of  uncoined  brass, 
{km  RUDB,}  or  rather  metal  z  Heqce  the  various  names  of  money 
also  denote  weight ;  so  pendere  for  solvere^  to  pay  ;  stipendium^  (a 
•atmeptndenda^)  soldiers*  pay,  Festus ;  because  at  first  it  was  weiffh* 
-M,  and  not  counted.  Thus  lalenium  and  mina  among  the  Greeks, 
shekel  among  the  Hebrews,  and  pound  among  us. 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original  custom 
of  exchanging  commodities,  thus,  a^fioi,  to  purchase  or  exchange, 
hy  giving  a  bunb.  (alpf,  «fvoff,  agnus  ;)  (JvsQ|Mu,i>y  giving  an  ass,  (wrof, 
atinus  ;)  rwXMi,  by  giving  a  foal,  rwXe^  {tqwdeus^)  or  the  young  of 
any  animal 

Servius  Tidlius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  f  he  image  of 
cattle,  oxen,  swine,  &g.  (Pkcuobs)  whence  PECUNIA,  money, 
Ovid.  Fasti  V.  281.  {Servius^  rex,  ovium  btmmqut  fffigio  primus  as 
mgnavit^  Plin.  xxxiii,  3.  JEspteort  nolavii ;  Varro.  K.  R.  ii.  1.  Plu- 
tardi.  Q.  Rom.  40*  Silver  was  fir^t  coined;  A.  U.  484.  five  yinirs 
before  the  first  Punic  war,  or,  according  to  others.  A*  U.  498.  and 
gold,  sixty-two  years  after,  P/i#i.  xxxiii.  3.  40.  Liv^Ep.jiv.  Silver 
coins,  however,  seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  Rome  before  that  time, 
but  of  .foreign  coinage,  Lav.  viii.  11.  The  Roman  coins  were  then 
only  of  brass. 

Hence  Ma  orcsra,  plur.  is  put  for  money  in  general.  Horat.  art.p, 
S4&.  tp.  1. 7.  23.  Aurtos  nummos  m  dicimiis^  Ulpian.  ^re  mature^  io 
tMQT  or  seU ;  ms  alienumt  debt ;  unnua  ara^  yearly  pay,  Liv.  v.  4« 
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itrarjum*  the  Ireasory  ;  ms  milHare^  money  for  paying  the  8eklie#i» 
given  from  the  ireamry  to  the  Quiestor  hy  the  TrUnmi  lerortt,  Asood« 
et  Fest.  or  by  them  to  the  soldierei,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  Homo  «fv- 
<Ni,a  moneyed  man,  PlauU  Mont.  iv.  %  9.  as  some  read  thepaange ; 
So  iribuni  rum  iam  mratu  ■•  e.  bene  nummati^  qvam  til  appeihmtur^ 
mrarii^  L  e.  »re  cornipti,  vel  in  4BrarioB  aut  Ccen/et  reftrtnii^  Cic. 
Att.  i.  16.  Stt  p.  1 15.  JSlra  vetusla^  i.  e.  prisca  moneta^  ancient 
money  ;  Ovid.  Fattt.  i.  220.  but  ^ra  Vetera^  old  crimes  or  debts  ; 
Cic,  Verr.  v.  13.  Mruicart  vel  trsculari^  to  get  money  by  any  means ; 
FtsL  ei  Senec.  He  clem.  ii.  6*  Mruscator^  vel  tacnlator^  a  low  beggar- 
ly fellow,  a  fortune*teller,  or  the  like,  GtlL  ix.  2.  xiv.  1.  ^hmrolMt^ 
oppressed  with  debt,  a  debtor,  Li-c,  26.  40.  C<cj?.  B.  G.  i.  3.  TmciU 
Ann.  vu  17.  In  meo  are  esl^  i.  e.  in  bonis  mtisy  vel  in  meo  cenm^ 
mine,  my  friend,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  62.  xv.  14.  as  circtimforanewnf  mo* 
ney  borrowed  from  bankers  {argentarii)^  who  had  shops  in  porticos 
round  the  Forum,  Cic.  Alt.  ii.  2. 

Money  was  likewise  called  STIPS  (a  slipando\  from  being  cran^ 
med  in  a  cell,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room,  Varr.  L.  L.rr.  36L 
But  this  word  is  usually  put  for  a  small  coin,  as  we  say  a  pmnjf  or 
farihing^  ofTerred  to  the  gixis  at  games,  or  the  like ;  Cic.  ttg.  ii.  1& 
Iav.  25.  12.  TariL  Ann.  xiv.  15.  SutL  Aug.  57.  or  ffiven  as  an  alms 
to  a  beggar  ;  Id.  91.  or  to  any  one  as  a  new  years  gift,  (sTRXSAt) 
Id.  Cal.  42.  or  by  way  of  contribution  for  any  public  purpose,  PKiu 
xxxiii.  10. 8.  48.  xxxiv.  5. 

The  first  brass  coin  (nunmus  vel  numvn  aris^  a  Numa  rtgt  vel  a 
*^|MC  /««),  was  called  AS,  (anciently  asais^  from  d»  ;)  of  a  posad 
weight,  {liberalis.)  The  highest  valuation  of  fortune  (censtismaz^ 
mu$)  under  Servius,  was  100,000  pounds  weight  of  brass,  {centam 
miflia  aris^  sc.  assium  vel  librarum^)  Liv.  i.  43. 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  a$^  were  »efiitm«,  iritnUi^ 
quadranlei  and  sextanUi.  The  quadrans  is  also  called  TsavKc  iiis« 
Cic.  Fam.  ii.  17.  Ai.  v.  20.  (a  tnb^u  ^wciit^)  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names  import- 
ed,  hence  in  later  times  called  JES  GRAVE,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

This  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  as  was 
diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv.  iv.  41.  60.  v.  I2l 
Sentc.  ad  Helv.  12.  because  when  the  sum  was  laige,  the  auts 
were  weighed  and  not  counted.  Servius  on  Vitgil  makes  as  gnne 
to  be  lumps  Imassm)  of  rough  copper,  or  uncoined  brass  {msrudisA 
Mn.  vi.  862. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  asm 
were  struck  weighing  Only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  two  ounces ; 
(asses  stxtantario  pondent  feriebaniur^)  which  passed  for  the  same 
value  as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done  ;  whence,  says  Pliny, 
the  republic  gained  five-sixths,  {ita  quintpie  partes  facitt  Ivcri.)  and 
thus  dischaii^d  its  debjt.  The  mark  of  the  as  was  then  a  douUe  Jo* 
nus  on  one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stern  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Ph- 
tarch.  Q.  Rom.  AQ.  See  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  229.  &c.  of  the  tritns  and 
quadrans,  a  boat,  (rales  /)  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Rati- 
Ti,  FestuM,  Plin.  ibid. 
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In  the  seoond  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dielator.  the  mnM 
were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce,  {unciales ;)  and  afterwards,  by 
the  hw  oiPapirius^  A.  U.  563.  half  an  ounce,  (lemafncto/e^)  Plnu 
sxmu  3;  &  13* 

The  sum  of  three  assis  was  called  irts$is  ;  of  ten  a^Btt^  decmsii  ; 
of  twen^,  vice f sis  ;  and*  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Ckntussis,  f^arr.  Is. 
L.  iv.  3&  viiL  49.  Ptrs.  v.  76.  19L  GtU.  xr.  15.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii. 
13.  hot  there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
asses  or  ten  pounds  of  brass,  (Deitt  aris^  sc  asses^)  marked  with  the 
letter  X.—QUINARIUS,  five  amir,  marked  V.-Hind  SESTER- 
TIUS,  two  asses  and  a  half  {f/uasi  sbsquitertius,)  commonly 
marked  by  the  letters  L.  L.  8.  for  Ubra  libra  semis ;  or  by  abbre* 
▼lation,  H.  S.  and  often  called  absolutely  NUMMU8,  because  it  was 
in  most  frequent  use,  Cic.  Verr.  tii.  60.  &  61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins,  {nota  argentic)  was  usually  on  one 
8ide»  carriages,  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts,  {biga  vel  quadriga :) 
whence  they  are  called  BI6ATI  and  QUADRIGATI,  sc  ntimmi, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15.  and  on  the  reverse,  the  head 
of  Rama  with  an  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  was  marked  the  figure  of  victory,  hence 
caHed  VICTORIATI,  Cir.  Font.  5.  QtiiiK/tV.  vi.  3.  stamp^  by  the 
Ctodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii*«3.  of  the  same  value  with  the  qmnarH. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  dtnarii;  so  that  at 
first  a  pound  or  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
brasa.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  at  that  time 
in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the 
weight  of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the 
denarius  as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a  ife* 
narius  passed  for  sixteen  asses^  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which 
it  continued  to  pass  for  ten  asnes^  at  least  under  the  republic,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  for  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception 
was  made.  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  17. )a  quinarius  for  eight  asses^  and  a  ses* 
tertius  for  four ;  which  proportion  continued  when  the  as  was  redoe« 
ed  to  half  an  ounce,  Plin.  ibid.  Hence  argentum  are  solutwn^  u  e* 
aniu  for  a  sestertius^  or  the  fourth  part,  Satl.  Cat.  33.  See  p.  50. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  monev  also  varied,  and  was  difierent 
iHider  the  emperors  from  what  it  haci  bi^n  under  the  republic. 

Varro  mentbns  silver  coins  of  less  value :  Libblla,  worth  an  as^ 
or  the  tenth  partof  a  lienaritu ;  Sigmbblla,  (quasi  setnilibella^)  worth 
half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius^  and 
TICRUNCIU8,  thie  fortieth  part  of  acfenanW,  Varro  de  ling.  Lat  it. 
3d  But  Cicero  puts  the  libella  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  Verr.  ii. 
10.  Rose.  C.  4.  as  well  as  the  terundus^  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att.  v.  30.  Fam. 
ii.  17*  this,  however,  he  does  only  proverbially  ;  as  we  say  a  penny 
or  a  farthing. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  A« 
U.  546.  called  Aureus,  or  aureus  nummus^  equal  in  wei^t  totwo 
duiam  and  a  quinarius^  and  in  vakie  to  twenty*five  itenant,  or  lOQ 
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•iitertii,  Suet.  Oth.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  1 .  24.  Hence  the  fee  albwotfo 
be  tiAen  by  a  lawyer  is  called  by  Tacitus  dena  sesteriia^  Ann.  xL  7. 
by  Pliny  decern  millia,  sc.  H.  S.  Ep.  v.  21.  and  by  Uipian  ceuTua 
AURti,  D.  1.  12.  dti  exir.  cogntL  See  p.  163.  all  of  which  were 
equivalent 

The  commcMi  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  wna  ten* 
fold;  (iH  pro  argfsnUh  dfcem^  mtreus  unus  valeret^)  Liv.  38.  11* 
But  Julius  Csesar  got  so  much  ^)lcl  by  plundering,  that  he  exchanged 
it  {promeraile  dtvidertt,)  for  3000  sesUrlv,  or  750  denarii  the  pcMttid, 
i.  e.  a  pound  of  cold  fur  7i  pounds  of  silver.  SueL  Cas,  54. 

The  aumut  inlater  ages  was  called  SULIDUS,  but  then  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  totheg«)ldcn  coins  struck  under 
the  republic  and  first  empenirs,  Iximpr'nL  in  Mex.  39. 

At  first  forty  anrn  were  made  fnrni  a  pound  of  gold,  with  much 
the  same  images  as  the  silver  rutins.  But  under  the  farte  emperora 
they  were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their  intrinsic  value  was  <K- 
minished.  Hence  a  different  number  of  auni  were  made  from  a 
pound  of  gold  at  different  limes  ;  under  Nero  45,  Plin.  33.  3.  but 
wider  Constantine,  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  ow*n  image, 
JucmaL  xiv.  291.  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Caesar,  accoitlmg 
to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  />fo.  xliv.  4. 

The  assay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  «OBRUSSA,  Plin.  33.  3. 
Cic,  liruL  74.  Stnec.  Ep.  13.  s.  19.  hence  aurmn  ad  obruuam^  sc, 
'exacium,  the  purest  gold,  SueL  Mr.  44.  ARGENTUM  iusiulatuh, 
the  finest  silver.  Ibid,  Mariial.  vii.  8.5.  vel  puntmputum^  Gell.  vi.  & 
ARGENTUM  infechm  vel  rude,  bullion,  unwmught  or  uncoined 
nlver ;  facium^  plate ;  signatum,  coined  silver,  IJv.  xxvii.  18l  xxxiv. 
52.  NUJMMUI$^^^^  new-coined, -5i/f/.  ib.  Senec.  Ep.  19.  vetusvei 
trUuf,  old,  &c. 
.  Some  coins  were  indented,  {terrati,)  Tacit,  de  Mor.  German*  & 

B<*sideB  the  ordinarv*  c^ins,  there  were  various  medals  struck  to 
commemorate  important  events,  properly  called  Mcdaluoxs:  for 
wJiat  we  commonly  term  Homan  medals^  were  their  current  moDey* 
When  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  staoiped 
and  issued  out  of  the  mint. 

Money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moxeta  ;  whence  our 
word  money.  The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have  Irad  the  chaige 
of  it  But  particular  officers  were  afterwards  created  for  that  pu9* 
pose.    See  p.  131. 

There  are  several  Grecian  coins  mentioned  by  Roman  wnters* 
some  of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not ;  DRACHMA, 

Sual  to  a  denarius:  but  some  make  it  to  be  as  nine  to  eight; 
INA,  equal  to  100  drachma,  or  to  a  Roman  libra  or  poum  of 
silver,  Pli*t.  xxi.  34.  TAI>ENTUM,  equal  to  sixty  fntii(r,or  Roman 
pounds:  TETRADRACHMA  vel -tmi,  equal  to  four  rfr^rAwi*  or 
denarii,  as  its  name  imp?»rts,  fJv.  xxxvii.  46.  Cir.  Fttm,  xii.  13.  but 
Livy,  according  to  the  common  reading,  makes  it  three  denarii,  Liv, 
xxxiv.  53.  OBOI«US,  the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius  or  ^rachm€^  Plin. 
^,  34.    The  Greek  oboius  was  worth  1  penny  j^  and  ^  of  a  faithiflg» 
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•lortiiil|.    Six  oboli  made  a  drachma^  100  drachmsB  made  a  mina, 
and  60  inioie,  a  talent. 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  MONEY: 

Thr  Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  by  SESTERTII 
or  SESTERTIA.    Sesiertium  is  the  name  of  a  sum,  not  of  a  coin. 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  ^esiertii^  it  means  just  so 
many  sesterces ;  thus  decern  sestertii^  ten  sesterces ;  but  whed  it  is 
joined  S9\\hsetteriia^  it  means  so  many  thousand  sestertii  f  thus»  <fe» 
cem  seslertia^  ten  thousand  sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM,  MilU  sestertii,  mille  nummij  v.  sestertii  nummi  ; 
nUile  sestertitim.  mille  nummum  vel  sestertium.  nummam  mille  ;  H.  & 
Tel  H.  S.  2500  wris^  sc.  asses  ;  250  denarii  vel  drachma  denote  the 
same  sum. 

When  a  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertium.  it  means  so  many 
hundred  thousand  sestertii ;  thus,  quadragiek  sesiertium  is  the  same 
with  quadragies  aentena  millia  sestertiorum  nummorumf  or  qvater  miU 
luM  mUU  sestertii^  four  millions  of  sestertii.  Sometimes  the  adverb 
stands  by  itself,  and  denotes  the  same  thing ;  thus,  dectes,  vicies  vel 
vigesieSf  sc  sestertium  ;  expressed  more  fully,  decies  centena^  sc.  mt7- 
lim  sesttrti&m ;  Ilorat.  Sat.  i.  3»  15.  Juvenal,  x.  335.  and  complete* 
ly,  Cie»  Fern  i.  iO*  and  ib,  iii.  70.  So  also  in  sums  of  brass,  decies 
mris^  sc.  centena  millia  assium.  Li  v.  xxiv.  1 1.  For  when  we  say  dr* 
ffii  rntis^  centum  aris^  &c.  asses  is  always  to  be  supplied. 

When  sums  are  niarked  by  letters,  if  the  letters  have  a  line  over 
them,  ctntena  millia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numeral  ad« 
verbs  ;  thus,  H.  S.  M.  G.  signifies  the  same  with  millies  centies.  i.  e. 
110,000,000,  sestertii  or  nnmmi,  888,020/. :  16  :  8:  whereas  H.  P. 
M.  C.  without  the  cross  line,  denotes  only  1100  sestertii,  HI. :  17 : 
7jd. 

When  the  numbers  arc  distinguished  by  points  in  two  or  three 
onlers,  the  first  towards  the  right  hand  signifies  units,  the  second 
thousand}*,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands  ;  thus.  III.  XII.  DC. 
HS.  denotes,  300,000 ;  12,000,  and  600  H.  S.  in  all  making  312,600 
utlertii,  5047/. :  3 :  9. 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii.  3.  that  seven  years  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auri  pnndo  XVI.  DCCCX.  argenti 
pondo,  XXII.  LXX.  el  in  numerato,  LXIl.  LXXV.  CCCC.  that  is, 
16310  pounds  of  gold,  22,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  mo- 
ney, 6,275,400  sestertii,  50,741/. :  10 :  2^  But  these  sums  ara 
otherwise  marked,  thus,  auripondo  XVI.  M.  DCCCX,  argenti  XXIL 
M.  LXX.  et  in  numerato  LXTl.  LXXV.  M.  CCCC. 

When  sestertium  neut.  is  used,  pondo  is  understood,  that  is,  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sestertii^  Liv.  xxii.  23. 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertium  is  put  after  decem  millia  or  the  like,  it 
is  in  the  genitive  plural  for  seslerliorum,  and  stands  for  so  many  ses" 
tertiif  which  may  be-otherwise  expressed  by  dtcem  sestertia,  &c.  But 
sestertium^  when  joined  with  decies  or  the  like,  is  in  the  nominative 
or  accusative  singular,  and  is  a  C9mpendious  way  of  expressing  dt* 
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*  cks  eerUia  ststerHumf  u  e.  deciet  eenhtm  Tel  decks  ceniena'mitHa  bu» 
ttrU&m^  V.  $csteriiorum. 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents  ;  thus,  dectm 
miltia  tnltni&m^  and  sestertivm  bis  millies  et  quadringenties^tkreeqai^ 
Talent,  Cic.  Rainr.  Post.  8.  So  UM)  talents  and  600,000  denari.  Lit. 
xxxtT»  50— ^r  by  pounds,  (LIBRiE)  pondo,  i.  e.  ptmdere  in  the  ab* 
lottTe,  for  th^e  words  ane  often  joined,  as  we  say  pounds  m  weight ; 
and  when  PONDO  is  put  by  itself  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  for  a 
pound  or  pounds  :  it  is  supposed  even  then  by  xhe  best  critics  to  be 
m  the  ablaliTO,  and  to  have  libra  or  librtB  understood.  {See  Grono* 
vius  de  pec  vet.),  Plaui.  Pseud,  iii.  2.  37.  Rud.  iv,  2. 9.  Men.  iii.  3. 
3v  <|r  18.  Macrob.  Sai.  iii.  15.  Cotimel.  x\l  20.  28.  Liv.  xxTi,  47. 
iii.  29«  iv.  2a  xxii.  23.  GelL  ii.  34.  xx.  1.  Cic.  Cluent.  64.  Invent. 
iL40.  Pararf.iii.  1. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  siher,  and  was 
worth  about  3/.  sterlhfig  i  the  taleni,  nearly  193/. 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  nummi. 

A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  ourmmey 
one  penny  3"*  farthings  ;  a  QUIN  ARIUS  or  victoriatus,  3d.  3^  q.  a 
DENARIUS,  7d.  3q.  the  AUREUS,  or  gold  coin,  16s.  Ifd.  a  SES- 
TERTIUM,  or  a  thousand  ststtrtii,  6/. :  1  :  5) — ^ten  sestertii.  Is. 
7d.  l^q.-^an  hundred  sestertii,  1 6s.  Id.  Sq^^-^en  sesiertia,  or  10,000 
sestertii,  80/. :  14  :  7. — an  hundred  sestertia,  vel  deci^s  sestertium, 
Tel  decies  centena  millia  nummumf  t.  sestertium,  or,  100,000  sestertii, 
8,072/. :  18 : 4.—Centies,  Tel  Centies  H.  S.  80,729/. :  3  :  4.—Mllies 
W.S.807,291/.;  13:4.— Jlfi//i«  Centies  H.  S.  8,072,916/.  :  13 : 
4  :  16 :  8  &c.  Hence  weunay  form  some  notion  of  certain  instaa* 
ces  on  record  of  Roman  wealth  and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands,  bis  millies^  i.  e. 
1,614,583/. :  6  :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household  fiimiture, 
Plin.  xxxiil  10.  s.  47.  which  may  be  estimated  at  as  much  more, 
{alteram  tantum.)  In  the  opinion  of  Crassus,  no  one  deserved  to 
be  called  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an  army,  Cic.  Off.  i.  8.  or  a 
legion,  Plin.  xxxiii.  10. — Seneca,  ter  millies,  2,421,875/.  ;.7arf I* 
^nn.  xiii.  42. — Pallas,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal  sum.  Id. 
xii.  53. — Lentulus,  the  augur,  quater  millies,  3,229,166/.  :  13 :  4. 
Senec.  de  benef.  ii.  27. — ^C.  Caecilius  Claudius  Isidonis,  ahhoi^  be 
had  lost  a  g^peat  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  civil  war,  left  by  his  will 
_  4116  slaves,  3600  yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  of  other  cattle  ;  in  ready 
money,  H.  S.  sexcenties,  484,275/.,  Plin.  ib. 
^  Augustus  received  by  the  testaments  of  his  friends  quater  decies 
'  mUlies,  32,291,666/:  13 : 4.  Sftet.  Jlug.  vlt.  He  left  in  legacies  to 
the  Roman  people,  i.  e.  to  the  public,  quadringenties,  md  to  the 
tribes  or  poorer  cKizens,  ^{tribtAus  vel  plebi,)  Tricics  quinquies,  Suei. 
ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigesies  septies  millies,  21»796,975/.» 
which  Caligula  lavished  away  in  less  than  one  year.  Suet.  Cal.  37. 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  support 
the  commonwealth,    there   was    need  of  quadringenties  millies^ 
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2iSiJ^6jd06l. :  13  :  4,  an  immense  sum  I  more  than  the  national 
debt  of  Britain  I*  $iie/.  Vesp.  1(>. 

.  The  debt  of  Milo  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  H,  S.  sepUngenties^ 
565,104/. :  3  :  4»  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

CiBsar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed  1300  talents,  2^51,875/. 
Phdarch.  When,  after  his  prsetorship,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  Bis  mitiies  et  quingenties  sibi  deesse,  ut  nUul  luh 
&€rel,  I  e^  tlwt  he  was  2,018,229/. :  3  : 4.  worse  than  nothing.  A 
SQm  hardly  credible  I  Appian.  de  belL  civ.  ii.  432.  When  he  first 
entered  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the 
treasury  1,095,979/.,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  and  brought  into  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  civil  war,  about  4,843,750/.,  (amplius  sexies  milliesj)  VelU 
ii«  56.  He  is.  said  to  have  purchased  the  friendshipof  Curio,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  bv  a  bribe  of  sexcenties  sesUrtiumf 
484373/.,  Dio.  xl.  60.  Fa/.  Max.  ix.  1.  6.  VeL  Pa/,  ii.  48.  and  that  of 
the  consul,  L.  Paulus,  the  colleague  of  Marcellus,  A.  U.  704,  by  1500 
talents,  about  279,500t,  Jlppian.  B.  C.  ii.  443.  Plutarch,  in  Cms. 
4r  Pomp.  &  Sufit.  Cobs.  29.  Of  Curio  l^can  says,  Hie  vendidii  vr- 
&«in,  iv.  ult  Ftnali  Curio  lingua^  L  269.  and  V ir^l,  as  it  is  thought, 
Vmdidii  hie  aurq  patriam,  ^n.  vi.  621.  But  this  Curio  afterwards 
met  with  the  fate  which  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  he  deserved,  being 
fllain  by  Juba  in  Africa,  Dio.  xli.  42.  Lybicas  en  nobilt  corpus  jk^S' 
cit  avis  I  mUlo  amitetus  Curio  busto,  Lucan.  iv.  809. 

Antopy,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Cssar  was  killed,  pwed 
quadrir^eniies,  322,916/.  :  13 :  4,  which  he  paid  before  the  kalends 
of  ApnL  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  37.  and  squandered  of  the  public  money, 
itsUrtium  septies  millieSf  5,651,041/. :  13  :  4.  Cic.  PhiL  v.  4.  xii.  5. 

Cicero  at  first  chai^d  Yerres  with  having  plundered  the  Sicilians 
of  stsUrtiwn  miUits^  in  Csecil.  5.  but  afterwards  exacted  only  quad^ 
nn^enlu^,  Actio  in  Verr.  18. 

Apicius  wasted  on  luxurious  living  stxctntits  sesUrtium^  484^3151. ; 
3eneca  says,  seslertium  millies  in  culinam  consumpsil^  and  being  at 
last  obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  his  affairs,  found  that  he  had  re- 
maining only  stsUrtiian  centies^  80,729/.  :  3  :  4  ;  a  sum  which  he 
thought  too  small  to  live  upon,  and  therefore  ended  his  days  by  poi- 
son, Seiiec.  consol.  odHeh.  10.  Martial,  iii.  22.  Dio.  Ivii.  19. 

Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  full  dress,  jew- 
els to  the  value  of  quadragies  sesttrtiunh  32,201/.  :  13  :  4,  or  as 
others  read  the  passage,  quadringenties  seslertium^  322,916/  :  13  :  4. 
P/m.x.35.s.57. 

Julius  Ciesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus,  with  a 
pearl  worth  sexagies  sesttrtia^  48,417/. :  10.  Suet.  Cos.  50.  Cleopa- 
tra, at  a  feast  with  Antony,  swallowed  a  pearl  dissolved  in  vinegar 
worth  cerUies  H.  S.  80,729/.  :  3  :  4 ;  Plin.  ibid.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 
Clodius,  the  son  of  iEsopus,  the  tragedian,  swalbwed  on6  worth  cte- 
eies  8072/.:  18:4;  Vol.  Max.  ix.  1.  it.  Horat.  Sat.  n.  3. '239.  So 
Cdigula,  Suei.  34. 


*  I«  tht  yeiir  1701,  whoa  this  book  was  fint  published.    All  these  sans  art  esfi- 
"  In  sterUof  mo^ey. 
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A  rioffie  dish  of '^sop's  is  said  to  hkrt  oost  an  famidred  $€MHftm^ 
Plin.  X,  51. 8.  72.  xxxv.  12. 

Califfula  laid  out  on  a  supper,  centitt  H,  5.— 80,789/* :  S  :  4. 
Stntc.  kith.  9.  and  Heliogabalus,  iriciet  H.  £.—244)18/.  s  15.  Lam- 
prid.  27. 

The  cN^naiy  expense  of  I^cullus  for  a  supper  in  the  haD  of 
Apollo,  was  50,000  drachma,  1614/. :  11  :  8.  PlfAarch.  m  ImeM. 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimes  ^erj  ex* 
pensive.  Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him  H.  S.  At€i$9  ; 
and  bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  borrowed  money  for  H,  S. 
Kxxv.  i.  e.  ificies  qtinjuUs,  24^218/. :  IS.  Plin.  tiiL  15.  vil  88.  dc* 
Fwrt.  V.  6. 

This  house  had  first,  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M.  liviiis  Dmsu ; 
who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for  htm  in  such  a  enn* 
ner  that  none  of  his  neighbours  should  overlook  him,  aoswvred, 
<<  If  you  have  any  skill,  contrive  it  rather  so  that  all  the  woiid  may 
**  see  what  I  am  doing,"  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  14. 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  H.  8.  ocecnxvii, 
3527/. :  17  :  3^.  Ck.  Att.  i.  13. 

Domitius  estimated  his  house  atxagki  ststeriiOf  i.  e.  at  48,4371. : 
10.  Fa/.  Max.  ix.  1.  5.  The  house  of  Clodius  cost  cenHes  ti  ipmi 
nmef  ocHts^  119|470/.  Plin.  xxxvL  15.  s.  24. 

The  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  H.  S.  SS^iN/. 
:  13  :  4.  Plm.  ix.  55.  and  the  fish  of  LucuUus  for  the  same  — 
Hnd.U. 

The  house-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bina  millia  niimmtbi,  V6l.  :2  :  IL  firora 
Suti.  Cas.  38.  That  of  Calius  was  xxx  millia  nummimtf  848/. :  3 : 9. 
^d  thoughi  high,  Cic.  Cutl..  7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years.  The 
houseof  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  l{  nwriads  of 
drachma^  2421/.  :  17  :  6.  was  not  long  after  purchased  by  Locaihs 
for  50  myriads,  and  200  drachmk^  16,152/.  :  5  :  10.  Phdarch.  m 
Mario. 

The  home  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  consulship,  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  in  the  space  of  35  years  was 
not  in  tike  hundredth  rank,  {centtsimum  locum  non  obtinmt;)  Plin. 
xxxvi.  15.  s.  24 

The  vilh  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  )us  shms, 
he  lost  H.  S.  millies,  807,291/. :  13 : 4.  t&irf. 

The  golden  house  (aurea  domvs)  of  Nero  must  have  cost  an  im- 
mense sum,  since  Otlk)  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of  it  MmsroilRtf 
H.  S-  403,«45/. :  16  :  8.  Plin.  ihid.  ^    ^    .       ^     « 

The  IMTEREST  of  MONEY. 
The  interest  of  money  vras  called  FOENUS,  vd/cniu  ;  or  U8U- 
RA,  fruclus,  merces,  vel  impendiim  ;  the  capital,  CAPUT  or  tor*  / 
also  FoENus,  which  is  put  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest 
Thdt.  Jinn.  vi.  17.  Cic.  AtL  i.  12.  v.  2J.  vi.  1.  2l 
'  Wfien  one  AS  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  ef  4inHidiad,  it  mm 
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t«kM  USURA  CENTESIBCAt  becaase  in  an  hundred  months  the 
lataMt  e^pnHed  the  capital ;  or  assks  uaoajB,  This  we  call  12 
pur  cm^.  per  anmsm^  aa  PKoyt  dHodtma  assibm  deUre  vel  muiuarif 
Spw  X.  63.  ▼•  SO.  anUiimBs  compuiare^  Id.  ui.  28.  which  was  usuaU 
ly  the  kgil  interest  at  Rome,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  Rq- 
puUie  as3  under  the  first  Emperors.  Sometimes  the  doable  of  this 
was  exacted,  himB  cent  emus,  24  per  csnt  and  even  48  per  cent,  ^ua- 
Utnm  cen^ssttfMi,  Cic»  Yerr.  iii.  70.  Att.  vi,  2.  Horace  mentions  one 
who  demanded  60  per  cent ;  Quinas  hie  capUi  mercedes  exsecat ;  !• 
%  qtmdnplicu  utwrm  sx^fi,  vel  ^twds  €erUesimi$fBiin€rat^S9L  L  2. 14 

When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  yesr  was  added  to  the  capi* 
tal»  and  likewise  yielded  inten^t,  it  was  called  Centesimw  renovalct^ 
CiG^IUdor  ANATOCISMUS  anmvcrfanW,  compound  interest, 
JU  ▼•  21*  if  not,  cente$imm  perpttum  ;  or  fawns  perpetuum^  Ibid. 

Usoiui  $9ndsse9^  six  per  cent, ;  intnits^  four  per  cent. ;  giiadran* 
1^,  thrae  per  eent ;  besset^  eight  per  cent,  ire.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  15.  Pers. 
▼•  149.  msurm  legkimm  vel  lieiki,  legal  interest ;  illidiot  vel  UUgi- 
timm,  ille|(al,  Dig€$t.  et  Suet.  Aug.  39. 

UsuiiA  is  oommoady  used  in  the  pluralt  and  Fosnos  in  tha  singn* 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  12  tables  was  only  one  per  cent 
FOBiivA  VMCUKwm  vcl  UNCiJB  DSOAA,  TaciL  Ann.  vi.  16.  .(See 
l0$»  DaiiiU  ALsNiAt)  which  some  make  the  same  with  untra  ante* 
tiflss;  vaduced  A«  U*  408^  to  oae  half,  Foavus  SBHURciiiaioM,  Id. 
el  Lis.  Tii.  37,  bot  thes^  and  other  regulations,  were  eluded  by  the 
art  ^  the  usurers,  {Fan^at0r€$;i  Cic  Att  vi«  1.  Off.  it.  24.  &  25.  SaL 
Cat  32.  Liv.  viiL  3&  xxxv.  7. 41.  After  the  death  of  Antony  and 
ClebpttUa,  Ai  U*  795.  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  12 
to  4  par  cont  i>io.  li.  21. 

Profeflsqd  bankers  or  money  lenders  were  also  called  Mbnsarii 
val  TVn^sifiSyAaoftNTAaii,  Nummularix,  vet  CollyhUta^  Liv.  vii.21. 
Soet  AiJig.  2l  3. 4k  Cia  Flaec  19.  sometimes  appointed  by  the  pub* 
Uci  Im.  xxiiL  21. 

A  person  who  laid  6ut  money  at  interest  was  said  Pteuniam  alicuif' 
V.  ^vd  mliqutm  occupare^  Cic/Flacc  21.  Yerr.  i.  36.  ponere^  coU(h 
ssre,  dse.  when  be  called  it  in,  reUgere^  Horat  £pod.  2.  ult  / 

The  Romans  commonly  paid  n^oney  by  the  intervention  of  a 
banker,  Cic  Caaa.  6,  (inforo^  ei  dt  mensa  acriptura^  magis  guam  ex 
'mrea  domogu€j  vel  dstapteunia  numtrcAalur.  Donat  in  Ter.  Adelph, 
ii.  4  13b)  whose  account  books  of  debtor  and  creditor,  {Tabula  vel 
edicts  accepti  ei  expensi ;  mensa  raliones^)  were  kept  with  great 
eare.  Ibid,  hence  Aceeptum  referre,  Cic.  and  among  later  writers, 
ttccq^^umferre^  to  mark  on  the  debtor  side,  as  received ;  Agccptila- 
no,  a  form  of  freeii^  one  from  an  obligation  without  pay  lAent ; 
EMpemumferre^  to  mark  down  on  the  Creditor  side,  as  paid  or  given 
away  ;  Expensi  latio,  the  act  of  doing  so  ;  Ratio  accepti  atqueexpenri 
inler  nos^  convenit^  onr  accounts  agree,  Plant.  Most.  i.  3.  146.  In  ra* 
liansm  indueere  vel  in  iabuUs  rationem  ^cribere^  to  state  an  account, 
Cic.  f^err.  I  42.  And  because  this  was  done  by  writing  down  the 
Mos  nd  aobseribii^  tba  parson's  name  in  (he  bankei's  book ; 
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hence  scribere  ntmnnos  a/ictit,  i.  e.  se  per  scripium  ▼•  ehirographwn 
obligare  ut  solval^  to  promise  to  pay,  rlauL  Aiin.  il  4.  34.  raiiontm 
acefpii  scribertf  lo  borrow.  Id,  True.  iv.  2.  36.  rtscrilttre^  to  pay,  or 
to  pay  back  what  one  has  received,  Te.r.  Phortn.  v.  7.  29.  Horai. 
Sat.  ii.  3.  76.  so  perscribere,  to  order  to  pay,  Ttr.  PHorm.  v.  7.  30. 
Cic.  Ml.  ix.  12.  Plofic.  19.  whence  psrscriptio,  an  assignment  or 
an  order  on  a  banker,  Cic.  Oral.  i.  5S.  Alt.  iv.  ulL  Phil.  v.  4.  flace. 
30.  Ml  xii.  51.,  Hence  also  NOMEN  is  put  for  a  debt,  for  the 
cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an  article  of  an  account  NOMINA /acere, 
to  contract  debt,  Senec.  btn.  i.  1.  to  give  security  for  payment,  by 
subscribing  the  sum  in  a  banker's  bc^ks,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  14.  or  to  ac- 
cept such  security,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  23.  exigere^  to  demand  payment, 
Cic.  Vtrr.  i.  10.  So  appellare  de  nomine^  Att.  v.  29.  ditsohtrt^  to 
discharee,  to  pay,  Id.  Plane.  28.  solvere,  Att.  vi.  2.  expungere,  Flaut. 
Cist.  i.  3.41.  Explicare,  Ait.  13.29.  Expedite,  16.6.  Trmiacribere 
nomina  in  alios,  to  lend  money  in  the  name  of  others,  Lhe.  35.  7. 
Pccunia  ei  est  in  nominibus,  is  on  Joan,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  7.  T&p.  3.  hn 
codicis  extrenyi  cera  nomen  irifimum  injlngitiosa  lilura,  the  last  arti- 
cle at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shamefully  blotted,  Cic.  Verr.  i.36. 
Bationum  nomina,  articles  of  accounts,  lb.  39.  In  tabulas  nomen  re- 
ferre,  to  enter  a  sum  received,  Multis  Verri  nominibvs  aceeptum 
referre,  to  mark  down  on  the  debtor  side  many  articles  or  sums  re^ 
ceived  fn>m  Verres,  Ibid.  Hinc  ratio  cum'  Curtiie,  muliis  nomimiu$, 
quorum  inlabulis  isle  hahel  nullum,  i.  e.  Curliis  nihtl  txpenaum  tmiii 
Verres,  Ibid.  Hence  Cicero,  pleading  against  Verres,  often  asys, 
Rbcita  NOMINA,  i.  c.  res,  pcrsonas,  causas,  in  quas  tile  out  quibus  es* 
pensum  tulil,  the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of  an  accoant,wJb- 
con.  Certis  nomimbus  pecuniam  drbere,  on  certain  accounts,  Cie. 
Quincl.  11.  jVonreferl  parvanomina  in  codices,  smaM^mn,  Cic.  Rose. 
Com.  1.  Muliis  nominibus  versuram  ab  aliquo  facere,  to  borrow  many 
sums  to  pay  another,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  76.  Permulla  nomina,  many  ar- 
tides,  lb.  5. — Likewise  for  a  debtor ;  Ego  bonfon  nom^n  existimor, 
a  good  debtor,  one  to  be  trusted,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  fi.  Opfimanofninanm 
appellandofunl  mala,  Colum.  1.7.  Bono  nomine  cenlesimis  contenius 
erat,  non  bono  quaUrnas  eenlesimas  sperabal,  12  per  cent,  from  a  good 
debtor,  48  from  a  bad,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  Xott^ina  sectatur  tirtmum,  i.  c. 
ul  debitores  facial  veualur,  seeks  to  lend  to  minors,  a  thing  fortudden 
by  law,  Horal.  Sat.  i.  2.  16.  Caulos  nominibus  cettis  expenderemtm- 
mos,  \.  e.  sub  chirographo  bonis  nominibus  vcl  debit oribns  dare,  to  leiid 
on  security  to  good  debtors,  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1. 105.  Locare  nomen  sponsu 
unprobo,  to  become  surety  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  Phadr.  i.  1& 
As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends,  hence 
willed  TRI8TES,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  87.  and  celeres.  Ovid,  remed. 
Amor.  561.  a  book  in  which  the  sums  to  be  demanded  were  marked, 
was  caUed  CALENDARIUM,  Senec.  bene/.  1 2.  vii.  10.  Ep.  14. 87. 

ROMAJi  MEASURES  of  LENGTH,  ire. 

The  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits.  Mces. 
atadut,  and  miles.  t  ^        >        •-»  r— -» 

The  Romans^  as  other  Dations»  derived  the  names  of  \ 
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tkMfy  from  the  p«it8  of  the  homan  body ;  DIGITUS,  a  dknt,  or 
finger^s  breadth ;  Pollex,  a  thomb's  breadth,  an  inch  ;  PAUf  US, 
«n  baiMTft  breadth,  a  palm  equal  to  {^)  4  digiH  or  3  inchep ;  FES, 
«  foot,  »  16  diffits  or  li  inches ;  Palm  ins,  a  foot  and  an  hand 
'  breadth ;  CUBITUS,  a  cubit,  from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent  in- 
wards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  "==  Ij  foot,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  well-proportioned  man's  stature  ;  PA8SUS,  a  pace, »»  5 
iaet,  indnding  a  double  step,  or  the  space  from  the  place  where  the 
foot  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  the  double  of  an  ordi- 
nary pace,  grains  vel  grestut,  A  pole  ten  feet  long  {deeempida) 
was  called  Psbtic a,  a  perch  {quasi  Portica,  a  portando.)  The  £ng« 
Ksh  perch  or  pole  is  16^  feet — Un&  periled  irttctare,  to  meaaore 
with  the  same  ell,  to  treat  in  the  same  manner,  Plin.  Ep.  8.  3* 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  4  palmi,  or  hand-breadths : 
12  pollices,  or  thumb^breadths,  and  16  digUv,  or  finger-breadths: 
Each  digitus  was  mipposed  equal  to  4  barley^tcorns,  (hordti  grana^) 
Frontin.  de  Aqnied.  i.  3.  But  the  English  make  their  incm  on^ 
three  barley-corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts,  denominated  from  the 
divisions  of  the  Roman  at;  thus,  dodrans,  vel  sptthama^  0  paHcts^ 
or  uncus,  inches.  Suet.  Aug.  79.  Plin.  vii.  2. 

A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v.  -urn)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half  (tes- 
fi^pet,)  2  spUhama,  6  palmi,  18  poUices,  or  24  d^itu  PAS8US,  a 
pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet ;  Plin.  iL  ^.  125.  Passus  or 
635  feet  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong  ;.  and  8  Stoifia  or  1000  paces, 
w  SOeO  feet,  a  mile,  (MILLIARItTM,  vel  -re  4  vel  MILLE,  scpm- 
suSf  V.  passman  ;  Cic  Casein.  10.  Att  iii.  4.  Gell.  i.  16.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  parasanga  ;  and  2  pa- 
.rasanga,  Schoemos,  Herodot.  it.  16.  but  others  differ,  Plin.  v.  10. 
xii.  14. 

The  Roman  acre  (JU6ERUM,)  contained  240  feet  in  length,  and 
120  in  breadth  ;  that  is,  28^00  square  feet,  Quinctit.  I  la  42.  Farr. 
R.  R.  i.  10.  1.  Plin.  xviii.  3.  &c 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  ^uadratus,  consisting  of 
120  feet  square ;  (ACTUS,  in  quo  boves  agerentnr  cum  arairo  una 
imptiu  jusio  vel  protelo,  u  e.  una  tractu  vel  tenore,  at  one  stretch, 
without  stopping  or  turning  Plin.  xviii.  3.  DotmL  in  Ter.  Pkorm* 
h  8.  36.  non  sirigantes,  without  resting,  Plin.  id.  19.  s.  49.  Senec. 
sp.31.  Phadr.  iii.  6.  9.  Actus  quadratus  UNPiqux /Sm<tir  pedibus 
cxx.  Hoc  duplicatum  facit  jugerum,  et  abeo,  qudderai  junctoii, 
nomenj'ugeri  usurpavit.  Col.  v.  1. 5.  Jugum  vocabatur,  qudd  unojugo 
bourn  in  die  exdrari  posset,  Plin.  &  v  arr.  Ibid. 

An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet  in  lengHi, 
and  four  poles  or  66  feet  in  breadth.  The  Soots  acre  is  somewhat 
more  than  one-fifth  larger. 

The  JvQRRvu  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an  as  ;  hence 
uncia  agri,  the  12th  part  of  an  acre,  Varr.  delL  R.  i.  10. 

ROMA?^  MEASURES  of  CAPACITY. 
Tbs  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by  Room 
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Mithort,  i«  the  AMPHORA,  (ex  «fM^  et  fMfu,  ^/wod  v€$  tjm  \ 
iitrinque  ferreUir,  dtioivrtmnf,)  called  also  ^vadbabtmh  er  caddie 
and  by  the  Greeks  tneireta  or  ceramiumf  a  cubic  fooCt  coBtaiaiBff  S 
unut,  3  modii,  8  congii^  48  «<xtiiru,  and  96  hendrut^  or  oolyic.  Mt 
the  Attic  amphoray  (xaJ«(,  or  nuMta^)  contained  3  t<ni«,  and  73  j«fl^> 
torn. 

Tjie  ttmphara  was  nearly  equal  to  9  galkms  Engiith,  and  the  jwr* 
feritf '  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  nwSchkin  aad  a  half 
Scots. 

A  sexlarius  contained  2  Aemtnai,  4  quaHam^  8  aeUabuhtf  and  IS 
M^&iy  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  et  ; 
thus,  ealieu  or  cups  were  called  fextatUes^  quadmmies^  UriaiUt^  Ae» 
according  to  the  number  of  cyaihi  which  they  coataiead.  See  p. 
381* 

A  tj/aihw  was  as  much  as  one  coald  easily  swallow  at  once.  It 
contamed  4  KguUt^  vel  lingula^  or  eoeUtariaj  spoonfiils,  OolflMdL 
m  21.  P/m.  XX.  5.  Martial,  xiv.  12a 

CON61US,  the  eighth  of  an  amphwra^  was  equal  to  a  cnhie  half 
foot,  or  to  6  sextartu  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine,  used  ancieotly 
10  be  distributed,  by  the  magistrates  or  leading  men  amoag  the  pe^ 
pie,  Liv.  xxT.  2.  Plin,  xiv.  14.  Hence  CON6IARIUM,  a  gral» 
iy  or  largess  of  money,  oom,  or  oil,  given  to  the  people,  Lh.  xxxm 
67.  Oc.  Phil.  ii.  45.  SubL  Cas.  38.  chiefly  by  the  emperors,  JhdL 
ArmaL  xiii.  31.  Suet.  Qbs.  27.  Aug.  42.  Tib.  20.  DmCA.  or  pri- 
vately to  an  individual,  Oc  Fam,  Tin.  1.  Att.  x.  7.  SvH.  Vnp.  18L 

A  sratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUM,  SiitC.  GUL 
46.  Aer.  7.  Plin*  paneg.  25.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.  sometimes  alao  oov- 
ei ARioe,  Cte.  Att.  xvi.  8.  CtiH.  ▼!.  2. 

The  congiaria  of  Augustus,  from  their  smallness,  used  to  be  caHed 
Hehinaria,  QuinciU.  vi.  4. 

The  weight  of  rain  wirter  contained  in  an  iwipiora,  was  89  Ro- 
man pounds,  in  a  cangt'ttf,  M)  pounds,  and  in  a  sextariuf^  1  pemld  6 
ounces. 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  aoKMig  the  Romans,  was 
the  CULEUS,  containing  20  amphom. 


Pliny  says  the  ager  Cacuku  usually  yielded  7  euki  of 
acre,  i.  e.  143  sallons  3^  pints  English,  worth  at  the  vineywd'aOO 
nummi,  or  75  denariu  each  culeus,  i.  e.  2/ :  8  :  5|,  about  a  haMpenny 
<tf  the  English  pint,  Plin.  xiv.  4.  Columtll.  iil  3. 

MODIUS  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  dry,  the  third  part  of 
a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English.  A  modim^ 
Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  20  libra,  Flin.  xviH  7.  Five  modii  of 
wheat  used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre;  six  of  barley  and  beansiand  three 
of  pease,  Ih.  24.  Six  modii  were  called  MEDIMNU8,  vd  •lan,  an 
Attic  measure,  Nep.  Attic.  2.  Cic.  Ftrr.  iii.  45.  47.  49.  dec. 

ROMAN  METHOD  of^  WRITING. 

Mek  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant  of  alpha- 
betic characters.  The  knowledge  of  writing  is  a  cmstant  mark  of 
cmlisation.    Before  the  invention  of  this  art,  men  emplofsd  vari- 
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Ml  methods  to  preserve  the  memory  of  important  evBnts^  and  tc 
eommunicate  tbeir  thoughts  to  those  at  a  distanc^. 

The  memory  of  important  OTonts  was  preserved  by  raising  ahara 
or  heaps  oi  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting  games  and  festivals ; 
8nd»  what  was  more  univer^  by  histo^cal  songs,  TadL  de  Mor. 
Qtmu  3. 

The  first  attempt  towards  the  representation  of  thought  was  the 
painting  of  ofajeots.  Thus,  to  represent «  OHirder,  the  %ure  of  one 
man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  of  another  with  a  dead- 
far  weapon  standing  over  him.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in 
Mexioo,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice  of  it  to  their  emperor  Montexu* 
aa»  by  sending  him  a  large  cloth,  on  which  was  painted  every  thii^ 
they  had  seen. 

The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols,  called 
Hkrogb/phici^  (from  is^s  sacred,  and  r^uu,  to  carve,}  whereby  they 
pspreseoted  several  thiiUEs  by  one  figure. 

The  ijgyptians  and  rhcenicians  contended  about  the  honour  of 
having  invented  letters,  T(icU.  Ann^  xi.  14.  Plin,  vii.  56.  Luean.  itL 
32a 

Cadmus,  the  Phmnician,  first  introduced  letters  into  Greaoe  near 
1500  years  before  Christ,  HerodoL  v.  58.  then  only  sixteen  in  num* 
ber,  a,  ft  y,  4,  t,  i,  x,  X,  f*,  v,  o,  *,  f,  tf,  r,  «.  To  these  four  were  add- 
ed by  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  vear,  ^,  ^,  q),  x^  and  four . 
afterwards  by  Simonidea,  f,  %  ^f  u,  P/m.  viL  56.  s.  57.  tt/gin.  fat. 
277. 

Letters  w^re  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from  Greece,  Bnd. 
A  Iav.  I  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  &^  were  nearly  of  the  same 
form  with  the  Gfeek,  TadL  ibid.  Plin.  vii.  58. 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  most  horizontalh^.  Some  from  the 
right  to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  Assjrrians,  6lc.  Some  from  right  ta 
left,  and  from  left  to  right,  alternately,  like  cattle  ploughing,  as  the 
ancient  .Greeks ;  hence  mis  manner  of  writing  was  called  fin^rgo^Sw^ 
But  most,  as  we  do,  fit>m  left  to  right 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing,  were  stones  and  bricksr 
Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  L  4.  TacU.  Ann.  ii.  60.  iMcan.  iii.  223.  Thus, 
the  decalogue,  or  ten  comraeodments,  Etsod,  xxxiv.  1.  and  the  laws 
of  Moses.  DtuL  xxv^.  8.  Jos.  viii.  32. — then  plates  of  brass,  Iav^ 
liL  57.  TacU.  Ann.  iv.  43.  or  of  lead,  Plin.  xiii,  IL  s.  21.  J6b.  xix. 
'  24.  and  veooden  tablets,  haiah.  xxx.  8.  IHorat.  art.  p.  399.  CML  'ik. 
13.  On  these,  all  puUic  acts  and  monuments  were  preserved,  dc. 
Font.  14  Uv.  vi.  20.  Plin.  pan.  54.  Horai.  od.  iv.  8.  13.  As  the 
art  of  writing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved  the 
materials  to  be  durable.  Capital  letters  oiuy  were  used,  as  appeam 
from  ancient  marbles  and  coins. 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the  leaver 
or  inner  bark  [libtr)  of  trees  ;  whence  Itvou  of  paper  {eharlm^foEa^ 
vel  plagula),  and  LIBER,  a  book.  The  leaves  of  trees  are  still 
used  for  wnting  by  several  nations  of  India.  Afterwards  Knen,  Lin. 
iv.  7. 13.  20.  and  tables  covered' with  wax  were  used.    About  the 
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time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  paper  finit  heirnn  to  be  manufaetured 
from  an  Egyptian  plant  or  reed  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  •tim,  whence 
our  word  pt^er  ;  or  BIBL08,  whence  ^i/3Xo(,  a  book. 

The  Papyrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several  coats  or 
skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they  separated  with  a 
needle.  One  of  these  membranes  (pAiTyra,  vel  sckeda)^  was  spread 
on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  placed  above  it  across.  The  one  was 
called  a  5tomen,  and  the  other  subUmen^  as  the  warp  and  theivo^iir 
a  web.  Being  moistened  with  the  muddy  water  oif  the  Nile,  whieb 
served  instead  of  due,  they  were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that 
dried  in  the  sun.  Then  these  sheets,  (phguh^  vel  scheda^)  thus  pre^ 
pared  were  joined  together,  end  to  end,  but  never  more  than  twen* 
ty  in  what  was  called  one  SCAPU8,  or  roll,  Plin.  xiii.  11.  s.  31. 

The  sheets  were  of  different  size  and  quality. 

Ftoper  was  smootlied  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar,  or  some 
other  animal :  Hence  charta  dentata,  smooth,  polished,  Ctc.Q./nii* 
15.  The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after  Augustus,  Augusta 
regia  ;  the  next  Liviana  ;  the  third  Hieratica,  which  Used  ancient- 
ly to  be  the  name  of  the  finest  kind,  being  appropriated  to  the  sa- 
cred volumes.  The  Emperor  Claudius  introduced  some  alteration, 
so  that  the  finest  paper  after  him  was  called  Claudia.  The  inferior 
kinds  were  called  Amphiiheatrica^  Saiticaj  Lcntotica^  from  places 
in  -^gypt  where  paper  was  made  ;  and  Fanniana  from  Fannios, 
who  mia  a  noted  manufactory  [pfficana)  for  dressing  Egyptian  pa- 
per at  Rome,  Plin.  ib. 

^  Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers,  (involucra  vel  segeiiria^ 
sing,  e.)  was  called  Emporetica,  because  chiefly  used  by  merchanls 
for  packing  goods,  Plin^  xiii.  12.  coarse  and  spongy  paper,  Scabra 
BiBULAquB,P/m.  Ep.  viii.  15. 

Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  MACROCOLLA,  sc 
eharta  as  we  say,  rotfal  or  tm/)fnVi/  paper,  and  any  thing  written  on 
it,  Macrocollum,  sc.  volumen,  Ibid.  &  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  25.  xvi.  3. 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  endea- 
voured to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his  library,  the  use  of 
parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing  skins  for  writing,  was  discoveied 
at  Pergamus,  hence  called  PERGAMENTA,  sc.  charta,  vel  Mbm- 
BRANA,  parchment  Hence  also  Cicero  calls  his  four  books  of  Aca- 
demics, quaiuor  di^^fiai,  i.  e.  lihri  e  membrahis  facti,  Att.  xSi.  21 
Some  read  St^^spu^  i.  e.  pelUs^  by  a  metonymy,  for  libri  peUUna 
tecti,  vel  in  pellibus  scripti.  See  Manutins.  Diphthera  Jovts  is  the 
register  book  of  Jupiter,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea, 
by  whose  milk  he  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the  poets 
to  have  written  down  the  actions  of  men.  Whence  the  proverb, 
Diphiheram  ntro  JvpHer  inspexil ;  and  JIntiqutora  diphtherd^  Erasm. 
in  Chiliad.  Vid.  Polluc.  vii.  15.  ^/tan.  ix.  3.  To  this  Plautus  beau- 
tifiilly  alludes,  Rud.  proL  21. 

w^ji^^,  ^^  *^P  ^^  properly  called  parchment}  of  calves 
V£ii«LUM,  {quasi  YiTouNDM,  sc.  corium.) 
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Mnpil  of  the  ffnctrm  manuscripU  ivhich  remain  are  written  4m 
pambinent,  a  few  on  the  papjfrua^ 

Effypt  having  faHen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  the .  sa- 
Tenth  century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  Constantinch 
politan  empire  being  stopped,  the'inanutacture  of  paper  from  the  ptk- 
pgrus  ceased.  The  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  silk,  {chw^ 
kombycina^)  was  invented  in  the  east  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century ;  and  in  imitation  of  it,  from  linen  rags,  in  the  fburteeolh 
oentory.  Coarse  brown  paper  was  first  manufactured  in  £f^lan4 
A.  15^ ;  for  writing  and  printing,  A.  1690  ;^fbre  which  time 
alMxit  10(),(N)0/«  are  said  to  have  been  paid  annually  for  tb^ie  articliei 
to  France  and  Holland. 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  .tables,  the  leaves  or 
bark  of  trees,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &c.  was  an  iron  pencil,  with  a 
sharp  point,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRAPHIUM.  Hence  SiUo  ak^ 
sHneo^  I  forbear  writing,  Plin.  Ep.  viu  31 .  On  ^aper  or  parchment, 
a  reed  sharpened  and  split  in  the  point,  like  our  pens,  called  CA^ 
LAM  US,  Afkvsoo^yistuin  vel  amna^  which  they  dipt  in  ink,  {aira- 
nUfUo  intingebanti)  as  we  do  our  pens,  Cic.  Alt.  vi.  8.  Ad*  Q-fr.  il 
15.  Pers.  iii.  1 1.  &  14.  ftorat.  Aru  p.  216.  Plin.  xvi.  36.  s.  64. 

Skpia,  the  cuttle-fish,  is  put  for  ink,  Pers.  ih.  because  when  afraid 
of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  conceal  itself,  which  the 
Romans  sometimes  used  for  ink,  Cic.  He  Nat.  D.  ii.  20.  '  Ovid.  Ha- 
lituf.  18. 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romatis  were  tablets  co- 
vered with  wax,  pa|)er,  and  parchment.  Their  stilus  was  broad  at 
one  end  ;  so  that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any  thing,  they  turtle 
ed  the  stilus^  and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the  broad  end,  that  they 
might  write  on  it  anew :  Hence  sape  stilmr^  vsrUis^  make  frequent 
Corrections,  Horat.  Saf.  I  10.  72. 

An  author,  while  composing,'  usually  wrote  first  on  these  tables 
for  the  convenience  of  making  alterations ;  and  when  any  thing  ap- 
peared sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on  paper  or  pareh* 
ment,  and  published)  Horaf.  Sat.'ti.  3.  2. 

It  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxeri  tables  than  on 
paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently  dipping  the  reed 
in  ink,  QmnclHian.  x.  3.' 30. . 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  workin^f  with« 
file,  (Hma  iahor  ;)  hence  opus  Hmah,  to  polish*  Cic.  Orat.  u  25.  ii» 
mare  de  aUqno,  to  lop  ofi*  redundancies.  Id.  iii.  9.  supremam  Itmam 
(^eririf  to  wait  the  last  polish,  Plin.  ep.  viii.  5.  timA  mordaciib  till,  to 
correct  more  carefully,  Orirf.  Pont.  \.  5.  19.  lAber  rasus  limd  ivmi- 
c/,  polished  by  the  correction  of  a  friend,  M.  ii.  4.  17.  ultfyna  Ana 
dtfuii  meis  scriptis^  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  6.  30.  i.  e.  ssimma  manus  owri 
defait  vej  nan  in^osita  est,  the  last  hand  was  not  put  to  the  work,  it 
was  not  finished  :  metaph.  vel  translni.  a  piciura^  quam  mlknvs  ftwi* 
ptet  atque  ornat  st/premaj  Serv.  in  Virg.  JRn.  vii.  572.  or  of  beatiflff 
on  an  anvil ;  thus.  El  male  tornatos  (some  read/orimt/o^)  meudi  redi 
dere  tersus^  to  alter,  to  correct,  Horai.  Art.  p.  441.  nno  op9r£ 
tandem  imudHn  dt«in  nocUmque  tundertf  to  be  always  teaching  .Ibe 
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fRime  thing,  Cic,  Oral.  ii.  39.    Ahlatum  nuJiiii  mpia  tft 

illud,  the  work  was  published  in  an  imperfect  state^  OviJL  Aid.  tfL 

The  R«>miins  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper,  or 
parchment,  (rharia  deltiitiu)  called  PAUMSBS-TOfi,  (a  craXiv^  ruma^  et 
^aw,  radot)  vel  palinxeslus^  (&.f^9  rado^)  on  which  tbey  mi^t  easily 
erase  (dtltre)  what  was  written,  ami  write  it  anew,  MariM.  icrr.  7. 
Cic.  Fam.  vii.  18.  But  it  seems  this  might  have  been  done  oo  any 
parchment,  Horaf.  An.  p.  389.  They  sometimes  varied  the  expres- 
sion by  interlining,  {suprascripto^)  Plin.  ep.,vir.  12. 

The  RomaQs  used  to  have  note-books,  (ADVERSARIA,  -onim.) 
in  which  they  marked  down  memorandum$  of  any  thing,  that  it  om||[hit 
not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a  fair  copy ;  of  an  accoont,  for 
instance,  or  of  any  deed,  {ut  ex  «>  justa  tabulit  confictrentvr^)  Cic. 
Rose.  Com.  2.  &l  3.  Hence  rrftrrt  in  advtrsaria^  to  take  a  menKK 
randum  of  a  thing,  t6. 

The  Romans  cx>mmon1y  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper  or 
parchment,  and  always  joined  {avgluiinabapii)  one  sheet  {^chtda)  to 
the  end  of  another,  till  they  finished  what  they  had  to  write,  and 
then  n>lled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  staff;  hence  YOLUMEN,  a  vo- 
lume, or  scroll ;  evolvere  lihrum^  to  open  d  book  to  read»  Ck.  7\csc. 
i.  1  i .  Top.  9.  animi  sui  complicatam  nol'ionem  evohertj  to  unfeU,  to 
explain.  Off.  iii.  19. 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volorae*  so  that 
usually  in  a  work  there  was  the  same  number  of  volumes  as  of 
booksl  Thus  Ovid  calls  his  1 5  books  of  Metamorphoses,  fiwlaltf  ter 
^maqut  voiwnina  forrmt^  Trist.  i.  1.  117.  So  Cie.  Tutc.  liL  3L  JIU. 
IX.  10.  Fam.  xvi.  *17.  When  the  book  was  loh(|^,  it  was  sometimes 
divided  into  two  volumes  :  thus,  Studiosi  ireSfi.  e.  three  books  on 
Rhetoric,  in  sex  tolun^na  propter  amplitudinem  divisi^  Plin.  ep«  iii. 
A.  Sometimes  a  work,  consisting  of  many  books,  was  contained  in 
one  volume ;  thus,  Homerus  totu$  in  una  volumine^  i.  e.  forty-ei|^t 
books,  Ulpian.  I.  Si.  f).  de  legat.  iii.  Hence  anno$a  ro/iomwi 
TO/iim,  aged  books,  Horai.  ep.  n.  1.  26.  Peragere  voluminCf  to  eoa»- 
pose,  PUm.  ib. 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a:  book,  wrote  on  both  sides  (in 
utraqwpagina)  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called  OPISTO- 
GRAPHUS,  vel  -on,  Plin.  ib.  i.  e.  scriptus  ei  in  iergo^  (c«  Un&^^a 
tergo,  et  ygwpu,  scribo,)  Juvenal  i.  1.  6.  tVi  chartd  avtrsi^  Martkl. 
viii.  62.  in  very  small  characters,  (miittiimimt>,  sc.  Uteris;)  Plin.  ib. 

When  a  boiik  or  volume  was*  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  (bulUiXof 
wood,  bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  aflixed  to  it  on  the  outside,  for  se- 
curity and  ornament,  {ad  conservalionem  et  omalumf)  called  C7MBI- 
liiCtJS,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  human  body ;  beooe 
M  fonbilicMm  adducere,  to  finish,  Horat.  Epod.  xiv.  8.  ad  unMkM 
pervenirf^  JMartial.  iv.  91.  Some  supposa  this  ornament  to  have 
been  pirfoed  in  the  middle  of  the  roil,  Schol.  in  Horat.  but  others,  at 
the  end*of  the  ritick,  {bacillus^  vel  surculns.)  on  which  the  book  was 
rolled,  or  rather  at  both  ends,  called  Cornua,  OptU  TVi*/.  1 1.  a 
MaHud.  xi.  108.  hence  we  usually  find  umbilui  in  the  piur.  CaitdL 
XX.  7.  Mmrtiai.  i.  67.  in.  2, 5.  6.  vui.  61.  and  in  iStelwr,  Siilv,  iv.  9l  & 
binis  wnbiiicls  duoratus  liber. 
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•  VjiBiMciM  it  also  put  for  the  centre  of  any  thing,  as.  fttfvf  /  in 
£aglMi;  thm,.  Delphi  nrnkiliewi  GracitB^  Li  v.  xxxv.  18. — 41.  '23. 
fM^  ierrurwn^  Id.  xnviii,  47.  Cic*  divin.  ii.  5G.  So  Ct'c  Frrr.  iv. 
4&  Cuiilim  laeus^  in  quofiucluH  insula^  halim  umhilicw^  Plin.  iii.  13. 
a.  17.  and  for  a  shell  or  pebble,  CtV.  Orat.  ii.  6. 

The  Romans  uduaily  carried  with  them,  wherever  tliey  went, 
mall  writing  tables,  called  PUGILIJlRES,  vci  -tci  (yuor/non  ma- 
joresy  erant  cpiam  qusD  pugno,  vel  pygilio  compreheuderentur^  vei 
auod  in  Ob  sIUo  puiwendo  scribebatur)^  by  Homer,  ^*ymixsf^  Ii.  vi,  169. 
Mnoe  said  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
P/m..xiii.  11.  on  which  they  marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred, 
Piin.  rp.  i.  6.  Ovid.  MtL  ix.  520.  either  with  their  own  hands.  PHh. 
wl  9.  or  by  means  of  a  slave^  called  fnHn  his  office,  NOTARIUS, 
id.  iii.  $i»or  TABfeiXARius,  Cii\.  PhiL  ii.  4. 

The  pugiliarta  were  of  an  oblong  f<»rm,  made  of  citron,  or  box- 
wood, or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  coloured  or  white 
wax,  Ovid,  Amor,  u  12.  7,  Marital.  xiv«  3.  coniaming  two  leaves, 
{iuplicu^  ^nrrv}^,)  three,  four,  five,  or  more,  MirtiaL  ib.  with  a 
amall  mmrgin,  raised  all  roond,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  model&of  them 
which  still  remain.  They  wrote  <^  them  (rxarahafti)  with  a  shlus^ 
hence  CeriB  et  siylo  inaimbere,  for  in pugiilarihiu  aribere^  Plin.  £p. 
ynu  27.     Remiltere  sHlum^  to  give  over  writiag,  i^ 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  digger  in  the  city,  Plin,  • 
xxxiv.  14  s.  39.  they  often,  upon  a  sudden  provocation,  used  the 
grapkiumw  Mus^ZB  a  weapon,  Suel,  Gst.  12.  C.  '28.  VL  Ii).  35. 
S^ntc,  de  clem.  i.  14.  which  they  carried  in  a  case,  {theca  calamari*t^ 
ant  graphiariOf  wel  graphiatium^)  Martial,  xiv.  21.  Hence  proba- 
bly the  stiteiio  of  the  modern  Italians. 

What  a  person  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  was  called  CHIRO- 
GRAPHU&  vel  -tim,  Cic  Fam.  xii.  1.  xvi.  21.  Suet.  Jul.  17.  Aug. 
87.  which  also  signifies  one's  hand  or  hand-writing,  Cic.  Pktl.  ii.  4. 
Am.  ii*  13.  x.  21  .4l/.  ii.  20.  Mtl.  D,  ii.  74.  Vtrsus  ipsius  chiro* 
grapho  icripii^  with  his  own  hand,  SuU.  Ntr,  52.  Chirographtnn 
Mlinujns  tmtiart.  Id.  Aug.  64.  Tit«  3. 

But  ckirogr&phum  commonly  signifies  d  bond  or  obligation  which 
a  person  wrote,  or  subscribed  with  his  own  htind,  and  sealed  with 
his  ring,  Juvenal,  xiii*  137.  Sn^t  CaL  1 L  When  tlie  obligation  was 
kept  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it  kept  by  each,  as  l^tweeii  an 
tNidertaker  and  his  employer,  &c.  it  was  called  SYNGRAPU  A,  -w, 
▼el  •inn,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  i.  36.  Plaut  Asin.  iv.  1.  which  is  also  put 
for  a  passport  or  furlough,  PlaM.  Cap.  ii.  3. 90. 

A  pifice  where  paper  and  implements  for  writing,  or  books,  w*ero 
kept,  was  called  StIRlNlUM,  r  e/.C  APS  A,  an  cscritoir,  a  l)ox  or  case, 
(arcu/ff,  vel  loctdus^)  Horat.  Sat,  i.  1.  f.  4.  22.  and  10.  63.  commo.i- 
ly  carried  by  a  slave,  who  attended  bo}*s  of  rank  to  school,  Juiennl. 
X.  117.  called  Capsahius,  Snei.  J^tr.  36.  or  Lihrarius,  A/.  CI.  35. 
together  with  the  private  instructor,  Pad\oouus,  Ihid.  also  for  the 
most  part  of  servile  condition,  Plaut,  Bacch.  I.  2.  distinguished  fn>m 
the  public  teacher,  called  PRiECEPTOR,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  13.  Senec. 
lb  Ir.  iL  32.  Doctor,  vel  Maohtrr,  M  poneg.  47.  but  not  propcr- 
^  Diuiiiius»  ttaieas  uaed  as  a  title  of  civility,  9s  it  sometimci  was. 
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SueL  CI.  31.  TaciL  Ann.  it.  87.  espeGially  to  a  pema  ivIiomi 
was  unknown  or  forgotten,  as  Sir  among  us*  Senec.  rjK  iiL  47. 1 
DoMiNA  is  used  ironicaHy  for  mistress  or  madam.  Ten  HitmL  iv.  1. 
la.  Augustus  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  called  Domiiius»  ShvT. 
53.  nor  Tiberius,  Id.  27.  because  that  word  properly  n^ifiea  a  nnu^ 
ter  of  slaves^  (ytit  domi  pr€^si  vel  vnperatj)  Ter.  Ekin.  tii.  S.  32^  Aa 
itnder^teacher  was  called  Htpodidascui.os,  Cic.  Fam.  h.  18. 

Bofs  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  satchels  and  books  themselvea* 
{tmvo  suapensi  loculos  tahulamque  lacerto^)  Hor;  Sat.  i.  6.  74. 

When  a  book  was  ail  written  by  an  author's  own  hand,  and  not 
by  that  of  a  trahscriber,  {munu  librarii,)  it  was  called  AUTOCrRA-* 
PHUS,  SueL  Aug.  71. 87.  or  Idio^rdphus,  Gell.  ix.  14. 

The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself  or*  his  ae-^ 
tions,  were  called  Comment arii,  Cits.  ^.  Cic.  Bruk  75.  Smef.  Ots^ 
56.  Tib.  61.  also  put  for  any  registers,  menK»rials,  or  joamals^  (Ami* 
rtVi  ephemerUies^  acta  dfurna^  ^c)  Cic  Fam.  v.  12.  f.  Tiii.  11.  PUL 
I  1.  Verr.  v.  21.  Liv.  i.  31.  &  32.  xlii.  6.  Suet.  Aug.  64  Win.  ea. 
vi.  23.  X.  96.  Memorandums  of  any  thing,  or  extincls  of  a  boek, 
were  caHed  Hypomnitm&la^  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  14.  21.  Also  Commbkta* 
Rii,  electomm  vel  txctrptorum^  books  of  extracts,  or  oomrooa-place 
books,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  5. 

When  books  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers,  {bibliopdimj^ 
they  were  covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice  stone,  Arm/. 
ip.  i.  20.  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  Caiuil.  xx.  8.  Jtbull.  iii.  1. 10. 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  with  a  thread, 
and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed ;  hence  xignata  volvmina^  Ho* 
rat.  ep.  i.  13.  So  letters,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  The  roll  was  Bsnalhr 
wrapt  round  with  coarser  paper,  or  parchment,  Piin.  xiii:  1 1.  or  with 

fart  of  an  old  book,  to  which  Horace  is  thought  to  allude,  Ep.  1-9SL 
3.  Hence  the  old  Scholiast  on  this  place,  ffttU  ex  te  opisttagr^ 
fh^iiteramm,  so  Called,  because  the  inscription  written  on  the  back 
showed  to  whom  the  letter  or  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Ccesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the  custom  of 
dividing  them  into  pages,  (paginre,)  nnd  folding  them  into  the  fomof 
a  pocket*book,  or  account-book,  (libeilis  memorialise  vel  rationijif^j 
With  distinct  pages,  like  our  books;  whereas  formerly  C«mauls  Mud 
Generals,  when  they  wrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  line 
qiiite  across  the  sheet,  {tramversA  charid,)  without  any  diftincyoft  of 
pages,  and  roll  them  up  in  a  volume,  Snet.  Ctes.  !i6.  Hence,  aAsr 
this,  all  applications  or  requests  to  the  emperors,  and  messages  frtma 
them  to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people,  used  to bf^  written 
and  folded  in  this  form,  called  LIBKLLI,  See  p.  20.  Sfiei.  Aw.  xhr. 
53.  776.  xviii.  66.  CI.  15.  JV.  15.  D«/m/.  17.  Martial,  viii.  31.  82L  » 
CoDioitxi,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  24.  Suet.  Tib.  xxii.  42.  Col.  18.  CL  99l 
rarely  used  in  the  singular ;  applied  chiefly  to  a  person's  last  wHI,  See 
p.  61.  alsr»  to  writing  tables,  the  same  with  pugillares,  or  to  ietteni 
written  uii  them,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  10.  Fam.  iv.  12.  vi.  18.  ix.  26.  O. 
fr.  ii.  11.  Suet.  CI.  5.  JV.  49. 

A  writ  conferring  an  exclusive  right  or  privilege  vras  calknl  DI- 
PLOMA, (i.  e.  iibellus  duplicatus,  vel  duorum  fmiorum^  ooosialiiig 
of  two  leaves,  written  on  one  side,)  granted  by  tlM  lt!flipeKNr»«^«iqF 
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t  HMgialnitet  ninihr  to  what  we  eall  Letten  paltmt^  u  e.  omb 
to  the  inspection  of  all,  or  a  paUnt^  Cic.  Fam.  vu  12.  Att,  x.  17.  Pis. 
37.  Senec  ben.  vii.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  5a  Cal.  38.  Ner.  12.  Oth.  7. 
given  particularly  to  pul|(ic  courieni,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  gc  t 
the  use  of  the  public'horses  or  qirriages  for  despatch,  Plm*  ep.x» 
54.S5.131. 

Any  writing*  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or  whatever 
matenais,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  namber  of  distinct  leaves 
above  one  another,  was  called  CODEX,  (qmrn  vAVonjifplnrivm  to- 
Itulurum  canltxiui^  8enec.  de  brev.  vit.  13.  Cic.  Ver.  i.  36.  46.  dc 
Ascon.  in  loc)  particularly  account-books ;  tabula^  vei  Codices,  ae» 
ce/kii  et  txptnttu  Cic  Rose.  Com.  i.  2,  &c.  Verr.  ii.  61.  Uhri  or  /i» 
hiUu  Thus  we  say,  libtt  and  volume n^  of  the  same  thing,  QuinciiL 
iiL4bf.  libtr  graadi  volumine^  Gell.«i.  6.  but  not  codex*  Ijtgtro 
vel  recUare  suum  codictnu  the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who 
read  his  own  law  from  a  book  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when 
the  herald  and  secretary,  whose  office  that  was,  (See  p.  85.  Si  154r.) 
were  hindered  to  do  it  by  t)ie  intercession  of  another  tribune,  Atcon* 
in  Conrd.  Qic.  Vat.  3.  Qfnnciil.  iv.  4.  Hence,  in  after  times,  Codea 
was  applied  to  any  collection  of  laws.  See  p.  191. 

All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERiE,  Cic.  passim :  Heno^ 
QuAa  VKLLBH  NKsciRfi  LiTROAs,  I  wish  I  co^ld  not  write,  Siiel.  .ATen 
IQ.  Sense.  Clem.  1.  but  titeira  is  most  frequently  applied  to  epistob* 
ry  writings,  (EPI8T0L£,  vel  cAorto  epislolares^)  Cic.  used  in  this 
sense  by  the  poets,  also  in  the  sing.  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  7.  Ac  0.  ii.  7.  iv« 
8.  Ep.  xviil  9.  xix.  fin.  fy  xiufin.  so  in  a  negative  form,  Cic.  Au^ 
xiii.  39.  Finn.  ii.  17.  Arch.  8.  Verr.  i.  36.  or  for  one's  hand>writiqg^ 
(maniit,)  Cic.  Att  vii.  3.  But  in  prose,  liiera  commonly  signifies  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet. 

Epistola  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  Cic.  Q.  fr^ 
i.  1.  13.  iii.  1.  3.  Fam.  i.  7.  ii.  4.  Codicilli  were  also  ffiven  to  those 
present,  TfactV.  Ann.  iv.  39.  Senec.  tp,  55.  So  I^  belli.  Sue/.  Aug.  84 

The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their  letters^ 
if  long,  into  pages,  Cic.  Alt.  vi.  3.  Q.  fr.  i.  3.  3.  Pom.  ii.  13.  xu 
25.  and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a  little  book,  Senec^  ep.  45.  tied 
then  round  with  a  thread,  {lino  obligabani,)  Cic  Cat.  iii.  5.  Ovid, 
ep.  xviii,  38.'  as  anciently,  Mp.  Pans.  4.  Curt.  vii.  3.  covered  the 
knot  with  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of  chalk  {crtta^)  Cic.  Place.  16.  Verr* 
iv.  36.  and  sealed  it,  {ohsignnbunty)  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  64  96.  firit 
wetting  the  ring  with  spittle,  that  the  wax  might  not  stick  to  it,  Ovid. 
Trist.  V.  4  5.  Amor.  ii.  15.  15.  Juvenal,  i.  68.  Hence  epistolam 
vel  literas  resignare^  aperire;  vel  solvere^  to  open,  J^ep.  Hann.  II. 
Cir.  Att.  xi.  9.  resolvere^  Liv.  xxvi.  15.  If  any  small  postcript  re- 
mained, after  the  page  was  completed,  it  was  written  crosswise  {trans^ 
versim)  on  the  margin,  CiV.  Alt.  v.  1. 

In  writing  letters  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name  first,  and 
then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  Amon,  ep.  30.  some* 
times  with  the  addition  of  SUO,  as  a  mark  of  familiarity  or  fiHidness, 
Ctc  ^  PKn.  Martial,  xiv.  1 1.  if  he  was  invested  with  an  office,  that 
likewise  was  added ;  but  no  epithets,  as  among  us,  unless  to  particu* 
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hir  friends,  whom  they  sometimes  called  Humaniiiimu  opUmi^  dm^ 
eissimi^  animas  snee^  &c.  Cic.  &  Plin.  passim. 

They  always  annexed  the  letter  8.  for  SAI^UTEM,  ac  dieii^ 
wishes  health  ;  as  the  Greek,  x*'*^'^  ^^  ^^  'il^®  •  ^  Horace,  Ep. 
h  8.  Uence' saluUm  aiicui  mitlerr.  Plant.  Pseud,  i.  1:39.  Ovid.  Her. 
xvi.  1.  xviii.  1.  &c.  tnulivm^velplftrimam  direre^  adgcribere^  darr^ 
impertire,  nuntiare,  referre^  &C.  as  we  express  it,  to  send  comptinu$Us^ 
&fe.  Cic.  Fanu  xiv.  1.  /Iti,  xvi.  3. 

They  used«nciently  to  begin  with.  Si  vai.e^,  rbnb  est,  v^l  gait* 
DCO,  EGO  VALKO,  Stnir,  ep.  i.  15.  Plitu  ep.  i.  i  I.  Cic.  Fam.'y.  9.  10. 
xiv.  8.  1 1.  &c.  which  they  often  marked  with  capital  letters,  HirL 
A  Hhp.  26.  They  ended  with  Valk,  Ovid.  Tri»t.  v.  13.  33.  Cc«a 
UT  valeas;  somcUmes  avk  or  salve  to  a  near  relation,  with  this 
addition,  m  animk«  mi  suavis^simk,  &c.  They  never  subscribed  their 
name,  as  we  do,  but  sometimes  added  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of 
ibfi  person  to  whom  they  wrote  ;  as,  Deos  ohBtcrn  ui  U  conMtrvenU 
Suet.  Tib.  21.  which  was  alu'ays  done  to  the  Emperors,  Dio.  IviL 
II.  and  called  Subscriitio,  Sue/.  Tib.  3^  The  day  of  the  month, 
sometimes  the  hour,  was  annexed,  Svel.  Aug,  .50. 

Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  (ilave,  called  TA- 
BELl^ARIUS,  Cic.  for  the  Romans  had  no  establi}<hed  post  There 
sometimes  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  letter,  sometimes 
not,  Plutarch,  in  Dionc.  When  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  by 
Antony  at  Mutina,  Hirtius  and  Octavius  wrote  letters  on  thin  platesi 
of  lead,  which  they  sent  to  him  by  means  of  divers,  {urinatora^)  and 
so  t^eceived  his  answer,  Dio»  xlvi.  36.  Froniin.  iii.  13.  7.  Appiaii 
mentions  letters  inscribed  on  leaden  bullets,  and  thrown  by  a  ding 
into  a  besieged  city  or  camp,  Mihrid.'p.  191.  See  Dio.  xl.9.  II  10. 

Julius  CflBsar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished  to  keep 
secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  that  which  he  otisht 
to  have  used ;  as  d  for  a,  e  for  b,  ^c.  Suet.  Caes.  56.  Dio.  xl.  11. 
Augustus  used  the  letter  following,  Dio.  li.  3.  as  b  for  a,  and  c  for 
B ;  for  ;r,  aa,  Nuet.  Aug.  88.  Isidor.  i.  24.  So  that  those  only  ccmld 
understand  the  meaning,  who  were  instructed  in  their .  method  of 
writing,  Gel.  xvii.  9. 

The  Romi(ns  had  shves  or  frcedmen  who  wrote  their  ieUers,  call- 
ed a  b  EPisrous,  Suet:  Clavd.  ^2S.  (a  manu,  vel  amanueVses,)  Suei. 
Ceti.  74.  Jvg.  67.  Fesp.  Td.  i.  3.  and  accQunts,  (rationibus,  vcI 
mtiocinatores^  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Suet.  Claud.  28.)  also  who  w*rote 
short-hand,  (Actoarii,  Sw^/.  A/.  55.  vel  Notarii,  Senec.  Ep.  90.) 
as  quickly  as  one  could  speak  ;  Currant  verba  licet^  manus  est  veto* 
dor  f7/i>.  Martial,  xiv.  208.  on  waXen  tables,  Avson.  F^p.  146. 
n.  Manil.vi.  195.  sometimes  pwi  tor  amantitnttes^  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  S. 
ix.  36.  who  transcribed  their  books,  (Lirrarii,)  Cic.  Att.  xii.  3.  Liv. 
xxxviii.  65.  who  glued  them,  (olutinatorks,  Ci>., .*//,  iv.  4.  vuI- 
girly  called  libromm  concinnatores  vel  compactores^  /9i.3Xio4n)^,  book* 
binders ;)  polished  them  with  pumice  stone,  (/yvmire  poliebant^v^ 
IjBvigabant,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.  9.  iii.  1.  13.)  anointed  them  mlA  Me 
juice  of  cedar,  {cedro  illinebant.)  to  preserve  them  from  moths  and 
ix>tlenness,  [a  tmeis  et  ctff/>,)  Ibid.  &  Plin.  xiii.  12.  Martial,  iii.  3.  ▼. 
(^  vuu  61.    HcoGo  carmina  cabro  lincndot  Mrortby  of  iinmartality; 
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UmU.  Ah.  p.  333.  Sfi  Ptra.  i.  43.)  and  marked  the  litleai  or  inHtx 
with  vermilion,  (Mixium,  v.  cinnaharis^  Ovid.  Ibid.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
7.)  purple,  {coccus  vel  purpura,)  Mai  tial.  ib.  red  earth,  or  .red 
ochre,  (mbfica,)  see  p.  I9*i.  who  took  ore  of  their  library,  (a.  bib? 
uoTHBCA,)  C.  Fam.  xiii.  77.  asMsted  them  in  their  studies,  (a  sru- 
Diia,  Sue/.  CSci/«t28.)  read  to  them,  (A.xag.vosta,  ting,  •f/r,  Cic.  Att. 
i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9.  Nep.*Att  14.  Lkutorc.^,  &uet.  Aug.  78.  Plin.  Ep. 
▼iii.  I.) 

The  freedmen,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  under  the 
Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and. power.  Thus  Narcissus, 
the  secretary  {ab  epUtolis,  vel  secrelig,)  of  Claudius,  and  Pallas,  the 
comptroller  of  the  household,  (a  rrr/foni&itA,)  Suet.  Claud.  !i28.  So 
the  master  of  requests,  (n  libeUiSf)  Suet.  I)om.  14.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv. 
3&  xvi.  8.  • 

.  The  place  where  paper  was  made  was  called  OFFICINA  charta^ 
no,  PIm.  zviiL  10.  where  it  was  sold,  TABGRNA  ;  and  so  Or* 
riciMA  ARMORUN,  Cic.  Phit.  vii.  4.  Cyclopun,  workhouses^ 
Horat.  i.  4.  8.  Sapientia,  Ck.Ugz*  i-  13.  omnium  ariium^  tloqutn* 
Imb«  vel  dicendi^  schools.  Id.  Oral.  13.  Fin.  v.  3.  But  officina  ^  ta» 
berna  are  sometimes  confounded,  Piin.  x«  43.  s.  60. 

A  warehouHC  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandise,  Apotiieca  ; 
a  bookseller's  shop,  Taberxa  lihraria,  Civ.  Phil.  u.  9«  or  simply 
Librarian  Gell.  v.  4.  Libraridm,  a  chest  for  holding  books,  Ctc. 
MUL  12. 

The  street  in  Rome,  whore  Ixioksellers  (biliopdlat)  chiefly  lived, 
'was  called  Aroilrtuj*,  Mart.  i.  4.  or  that  part  of  the  forum  or  street, 
called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  statue  of  the  god  VertumDus, 
Horai.  Ep.  i.  20.  1. 

LfBRARIES. 

A  ORBAT  number  of  books,  or  the  place  where  they  were  kept, 
was  called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a  library,  Festus. 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  284.  containing  700,000  volumes, 
Oell.  vi.  17.  the  next,  by  Attalus,  or  Eumeoes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
Plin.  xiii.  12. 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  a  building,  called  MU- 
£IEUM,  (i.  e.  dnmiMdUum^  sptcus  vel  temnlum  musis  dicatum,)  Plin. 
£p.  i.  9.  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college  or  society  (^mrooof)  of 
learned  men,  who  were  supported  there  at  the  public  expense,  with 
a  covered  walk  and  seats,  (exec/r^e,)  where  they  might  dispute,  S/roi. 
17.  An  additional  museum  was  built  there  by  Claudius,  Suet.  Claiid. 
4t%  Museum  is  used  by  us  for  a  repository  of  learned  curiosities  ^  as 
it  seems  to  be  by  Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 

A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
CflMSU^s  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself,  Plutarch,  in  Cas. 
4'  Dio.  42.  38.  but  neither  Csesar  himself  nor  Hirtius  mention  this 
circumstance.  It  was  again  restored  by  Clefimitra,  who,  for  thai 
jNirpose,  received  from  Antony  the  library  of  rergamus,  then  con* 
juatiqg  of  200,000  volumes,  Plutarch,  in  Anion.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  A.  642. 
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The  first  poMic  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  worM,  as  Pfiajr  ob* 
•enres,  was  erected  by  Asinias  Pollio,  Piin.  vii.  30.  xkxv.  %  in  tktf 
Mrium,  of  the  temple  of  Liiberty,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  71.  on  Meant 
Avemine,  Mart.  x\u  3.  5. 

Augustus  foanded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  lemple  of 
Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Sful.  39.  Did.  liii.  i.  and  anolhert  w 
name  of  his  sister  Octavta,  adjoining  to  the  theatre  of  MaroelkM^ 
Plutarch,  in  Marcell.  Ovid.  Tnst.  iii.  1.  60.  &  6a 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome ;  t n  the  Capitolt  Suet 
Ihm.  90.  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  Gell,  xvi.  8.  in  the  house  of  l%e<^ 
ritts,  Gell.  xiii.  18.  &g.  Bat  the  chief  was  the  Vl/riitti  library,  inrti* 
tilted  by  Trakn,  GelL  xi.  17.  which  Dioclesian  annexed  asan  oniil^ 
ment  to  his  Tfurma^  Vopisc.  in  Prob.  2. 

Manv  private  persona  had  good  libraries,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  3&  Q*fr^ 
m.  4.  Att.  iv.  10.  Ptutarck.  m  Lncutl.  Senfc.  dt  tranq.  9.  Horat.  od. 
i  SO.  18.  particolarly  in  their  country  villas,  Cic,  Fm.  iii.  2.  Martial. 
vii.  16.  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17. 

libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Suei.  7U.  Tfk 
Plin.  ep.  iii.  7.  iv.  28.  particularly  of  ingenious  and  learned  men> 
Plin.  XXXV.  2.  Juvenal,  ii.  7.  the  walls  and  roofs  with  glasses,  BeieA, 
Consol.  Plin.  xxxvi.  25.  Senec.  ep.  86.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  5.  4£L  The 
books  were  put  in  presses  or  cases,  (Armahm  vel  capsjs,)  along  die 
walls,  which  were  sometimes  numbered,  Vopisc.  Tac.  8.  called  also 
FoRULi,  Sue/.  Aug.  31.  Juvenal,  iii.  219.  Locvlahe.n'ta,  Strysc.  tranq^^ 
0.  Nidi,  Martial:  i.  118.  but  these  are  supposed  by  some  to  denote 
the  lesser  divisions  of  the  cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  a  Bibliotheca  ;  Bihliolhtca^ 
fiut  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

HOUSES  o/  THE  ROMANS. 

The  houses  of  the  Romans  arc  supposed  at  first  to  have  been  no* 
thinff  else  but  cottages,  {ea*a^  vel  tnguria^)  thatched  with  fltmw» 
Ovia.  A/nor.  ii.  9.  18.  hence  CUI^MEN,  the  roof  of  a  house,  {iprnd 
eulmis  tegebatur;)  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  6.  Mn.  viii.  664. 
.  After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gkiuls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  more  0O> 
lid  and  commodious  manner ;  but  the  haste  in  building  prevented  at- 
tention to  the  regularity  of  streets,  Liv.  v.  55.  Diodor.  xiv.  1 19. 

The  houses  were  reared  every  where  without  distinction,  nulld 
distinciione  paaBim  erecta,)  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43.  or  regard  to  proper- 
ty»  {omisso  suialienique  dincrimine^  aded  ut  forma  urbis  esttet  occHpalm 
magiSf  4juam  divisci  similis,)  where  every  one  built  in  what  place  ha 
chfioe,  Liv.  ib.  and,  till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.th6  houses  w^«  covei^ 
ed  only  with  shingles,  or  thin  boards,  (SCANDULiE,  vel  sciniuU, 
i.  e.  tabella,  inparvas  laminae  sdsscB,)  Plin.  xvi.  10.  s.  15. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first  adorned  with 
magnificent  buildings  ;•  hence  that  Emperor  used  to  boast,  that  be 
had  found  it  of  brick,  but  should  leave  it  of  marble ;  Martnortam  n 
vWtMi^were,  f  nam  lateritiam  accepiaset^  Suet.  Aug.  29.  The  streets 
however,  still  were  narrow  and  irre^Iar,  Suet.  Iter.  38.  Tacii.  Ann. 
XV.  38.  and  private  houses,  not  only  incommodious,  but  even  do^ 
rows,  from  their  height,  and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  JaventU.  i 
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I9S,  &C.  SealU  kahilo  trittu^  sed  aUh^  three  stories  high»  Martial,  i 
118. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  than  two* 
thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground  :  of  fourteen  wards  iregiones)^  into 
which  RcHne  was  divided,  only  finir  remained  entire,  TadL  Ann.  xt. 
4k).  Nero  himself  wais  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  coik 
flagration.  He  beheld  it  fn>m  the  tower  of  Maecenas,  and  delighted, 
asne  said,  with  the  beauty  of  the  flame,  played  the  taking  of  Tny^ 
drest  like  an  actor.  Suet.  38.  Tacit.  Jinn.  xv.  39.  4a  44. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity  and  splendour.  The 
streets  were  made  straight  and  broader.  The  areas  of  the  houses 
were  measured  out,  and  their  height  restricted  to  70  feet,  as  under 
Augustus,  Strab.  v.  p.  162.  Each  house  had  a  portico  before  it, 
fronting  the  street,  and  did  not  communicate  with  any  other  by  a 
common  wall  a<»  formerly.  It  behoved  a  certain  part  of  every  house 
to  be  built  of  Gabinn  or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire, 
(ignifnis  imperzins^)  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  53. 

These  regulations  were  subservii^nt  to  ornament  as  well  as  utility. 
Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
and  heiffht  of  the  houses,  were  more  conducive  to  health,  as  prevent- 
ing by  their  shade  the  excessive  heat.  Ibid. 

Buildings,  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called  INSULA ; 
houses  in  which  one  family  lived,  DOMUS,  vel  i£uKs  privata, 
fine/.  Ner.  xvi.  38.  44.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  45.  xv.  41.     See  p.  55. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside  of  Ro- 
man houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small  house  dug  out 
of  tlie  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  houses 
of  opulent  Roman  citizens. 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  VESTIBULUM,  which  was  not  properl]^  a  part  of  the  house, 
bat  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  through  which  there  was  an  ac- 
cess to  it,  Gelt.  xvi.  5.  Cic.  C€Bsin.  12.  Plant.  Most.  iiL  *2.  130. 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palace  {arirta  domus)  of  Nero,  was  so 
large,  that  it  contained  three  porticos,  a  mile  long  each,  and  a  pond 
like  a  sen,  siinounded  with  buildings  like  a  city,  Sutt.  Jier.  30. 
Here  was  also  a  f:olossus  of  himself,  or  statue  of  enormous  magni- 
tude, 120  feet  high.    See  p.  294. 

2.  JANUA,  ostium  vel  fvres^  the  gate,  (Porta  mfjnrorum  ft  cos* 
iroTum;  Janua  parietis  et  domorum^)  made  of  various  kinds  of 
wood,  cedar,  or  cypress,  Virg.  G.  ii.  442.  elm,  oak,  &c.  Otid.  Met. 
!▼.  487.  Amor.  ii.  I.  25.  sometimes  of  iron,  Plaut.  Pera.  iv.  4.  21. 
or  brass,  Plin.  xxxiv.  3.  and  especially  in  temples,  of  ivory  and  gokl, 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  36.  Plin.  viii.  10. 

The  gate  was  commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that  they 
had  to  ascend  to  it  by  steps,  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  492,  ISen.  ep.  84. 

The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates,  projecting  a  little  without  the 
wall,  were  called  ANT^,  and  the  ornaments  afllxed  to  them, 
wrought  in  wood  or  stone,  AsTKPiiGMeNTA,  Festu$. 

When  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  the  foMs  (valva, 
otiod  iVUuf  revolvantur)  bent  inwards,  unless  it  was  granted  to  any  one 
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by  a  special  ]aw  to  open  his  door  outward ;  as  to  P.  Talenoa  V^ 
plicola,  and  his  brother,  who  bad  twice  conquered  the  Sabinet, 
(ul  dom&i  eorum  fores  extra  aperirentur^)  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  after  the 
manner  of  the  Athenians,  who«c  doors  opened  &  the  street,  {inp^A^ 
liitum  ;)  and  when  any  one  went  out,  he  always  made  a  noiae,  by 
striking  the  door  on  the  inside,  to  give  warning  to  those  wkhoat,  to 
keep  at  a  distance :  Hence  Crkpuit  foris,  Concrtpmi  a  Glyetrio 
ostiium^  the  door  of  Glycerium  hath  creaked,  i.  e.  is  about  to  be 
opened  ;  7Vr.  And.  iv.  I.  59.  Hec.  iv.  1.  6.  IHauL  Ampk.  i.  %  34. 
This  the  Greeks  called  4^  w  h\»px» ;  and  knocking  from  Wftbout^ 
xocr«iv,  pulsare  vel  pultare, 

A  slave  watched  {servahai)  at  the  jrate  as  a  porter«  (JANITOR,) 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  138.  hence  called  OSTIARIUS,  fueh  a«  jkHv%^ 
Jffp.  Han^  12.  Claustritumns^  Gell.  xti.  10.  usually  in  chains,  (caU* 
natus,)  Cohimel.  prvf.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  6.  1.  diu  25.  which,  when  enmii* 
cipated,  he  consecrated  to  the  lAtres^  Harat.  i.  5. 65.  or  to  Satoni, 
Mart,  iii.  29.  armed  with  a  staff  or  rod,  {arunde^  vel  virga^)  Senec. 
de  Const.  14.  and  attended  by  a  dog,  likewise  chained,  Stc^f.  Ft<«  16. 
Sniec.  de  Ira.  iii.  37.  On  the  porter^s  cell  was  sometimes  thb  in- 
scription. Cave  CANEM,  Petron.  29.  Plant.  Most.  iii.  2.  162: 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Gc.  Sext,  Jtasc» 
20.  Jrnob.  vi.  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warning,  when  the 
Ganis  attacked  the  Capitol,  Liv.  v.  47.  a  certain  nunmer  ef  tiwas 
were  annually  carried  through  the  city  and  then  impaled  on  a  cffo«s 
Plin.  xxix.  4. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door,  (JAmrai oca,) 
usually  old  women,  Plavt.  Cure.  i.  1.  76.  71f&t#//.  i.  7.  67.  Peirm.  55. 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the  like,  the  gales  were 
adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps.  JuvMaL  ix.  8Sk 
xii.  91.  as  the  windows  of  the  Jew«  at  Rome  were  on  Sabbatha,  Se- 
nee.  95.  Pers.  v.  180.  Before  the  gate  of  Augustus,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  were  set  up  branches  of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpetual 
conqueror  of  his  enemies  ;  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  ^.  Plin.  xr.  30.  s. 
39.  hence  L^ureata  fores,  Sener.  ad  Polyh.  35.  LAuaiaaai  Pk- 
NATES ;  ^hrtial.  viii.  1.  8o  a  crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  the 
top  of  his  house,  as  being  the  preserver  of  his  citiaens,  Plin.  xvt.  3. 
which  honour  Tiberius  refused  ;  Sut-t.  26.  The  laurel  branches  aeem 
to  have  been  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  in  the  vestiimle ;  and 
the  civic  crown  to  have  been  suspended  from  above  between tliem: 
hence  Ovid  says  of  the  faurel,  mediamgue  tuekere  gueraan^  Met.  i.  S6S. 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars,  {obices^  claustroj  repa* 
gula,  vectes  ;)  iron  bohs,  (pessvli :)  chains,  Juv.  iii.  304  locks, 
[sera^)  and  keys,  (claves :)  Hence  obdere  pessulwn  farilmt^  to  boh 
the  door,  7>r.  Htaut.  ii.  3.  37.  occludere  ostium  pessulist  wkh  two 
bolts,  one  below,  and  another  above.  Plant.  A^U.  i.  2l  25.  tmciiiiiinm* 
miUere,  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook  :  obserart  fores,  vol  oHmm^  to 
lock  the  door,  7*er.  Eun.  iv.  6.  25.  seram  ponere,  Juvenal,  vi.  34 
apposUA  janua  fulta  serd^  locked,  Ovid.  Art.  A.  \u  %44.  reserOrw^  to 
Open,  to  unlock,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  384.  excuUre  postt  strain.  Am.  L  6. 
24.  &c.  It  appears,  that  the  locks  of  the  anciente  were  not  fixed  p 
the  pannels  {impages  )  of  the  doors  with  naiby  like  oun»  but  weie 
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tikeaaffiiHieatbedoor  was  opened,  as  our  padlocks:  Meoce^ttja* 
cwl  iaeUA  lapsa  ctUtna  «er^  Propert  iv.  12.  26. 

Knockers  (oMrrni/i>.  mallei)  were  fixed  to  thedoors,  or  bells  (/m- 
UtmahJa)  hang  up;  as  among  us,  SueU  Aug.  91.  Sentc.  de  Ira.  \\u 
35.  i>ioJtv.4 

The  porter  usually  asked  those  who  knocked  at  the  gate,  who  they 
were,  Vic*  Phil,  ii  31.  He  admitted  or  excluded  such  as  his  maz- 
ier directed,  Siut.  Otiu  3.  Sener.  ep.  47.  Sometimes  he  was  order- 
ed to  deny  his  master's  being  at  iiome,  Cic.  Oral,  ii.  68.  Martial,  ii. 
&  ▼.  33.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  521. 

Besides  the  janitor^  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  persrjns  who 
watched  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule,  (Excuiua,  rr/  mi^i'ioDU,) 
Tacit.  Am.  xv.  52.  to  which  Virffil  alludes,  JEh.  vl  555.  i>74. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  thehouse  was  called  POSTICUM,  vel 
pmBtieum  Mfium,  Plaut.  Stich.  iii.  I.  40.  Horat.  ep.  i.  ^.  3L  or 
PsKUDOTHTituM,  V.  •Oil,  Cic.  Vcn*.  ii.  20.  Red.  in  Senat.  6.  that  iu 
(he  fore  part,  Anticuw,  Festus. 

3.  Tlie  JarMi'f,  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the  ATRI- 
UM, or  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
obkmg  square,  surrounded  with  covered  fir  arched  galleries,  ( portim 
CMS  iecta  vel  laqtuaice^)  Auson.  Edyll.  x.  49. 

Throe  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  supported  on  pillars  ;  in  later 
times,  of  marble,  Pliiu  xvii.  L — ^xxxvi.  2.  &  3. 

Ths  skie  opposite  to  the  gate  was  called  TABLINUM,  ami  tlio 
other  two  sides,  AL^,  Vitruv.  vi.  4. 

.    The  iMinum  was  filled  with  books,  and  the  records  of  what  any 
esie  had  done  in  his  magistracy,  Plin,  xxxv.  2. 

In  the  afr»i{m,the  nuptial  couch  was  erected,  See  p.  392.  the  mis« 
tress  of  the  fiimily,  with  her  maid-servants,  wn>ught  ut  spinning  and 
weaving,  Cic.  Ml.  5.  Xep.  ptaf.  {la  medio  adium^  i.  o.  in  atrio,  Lir, 
I.  57.) 

The  ancient  Rom  ns  used  every* method  to  encourage  domestic 
industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  constituted  their  chief 
employment 

To  this  the  rites  of  marringe  directed  their  attention,  Se€  ;i.  390. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poets,  l^irg.  JEn.  viii.  408. 
is.  488L  and  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  the  plaice  appropriated 
for  their  working,  (ex  vetere  mart  inatrin  ttlatexehantur^  Ksuvniu'm 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  5.)  that  their  industry  might  be  conspicuous  :  Hence 
the  qualities  of  a  good  wife,  (morigenz  uxoris  ;)  probilas.  forma^ 
JUUSf  fama  pudicitte.^  lanijicmque  manus^  Auson.  Parent,  iii.  3.  xvi. 
3.  But  in  after  times,  women  of  rank  and  fortune  becifme  so  lux- 
urious and  indolent,  that  they  thought  this  attention  below  them. 
Jtw%c pltrmqut  ttic  luxu  ei  inertil  defiunnt^  ul  rie  lartifrii  quidem  cu» 
ram  sutcipere  dignentur^  Columel.  xii.  Prr>em.  G.  On  this  account, 
slaves  only  were  employed  in  sfMnning  and  weaving,  (Tk;!c-tore<  et 
TaxTRKJBS,  lanijici^  et  •«,)  and  a  particular  place  appropriated  to 
them  where  they  wrou^rht,  (textrina,  reZ-uai.)  ThtisVerres  ap- 
pointed in  Sicily,  Cic.  Vtrr.  iv.  26. 

Tba  fimsapat  maattiadlure  was  of  wool ;  for  although  ihcro  wero 
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those  who  made  linen,  ttNiEONS^,  Ptaui.  Aul.  in.  b*  38.  Serr*  im 
JEn.  viL  14.  and  a  robe  oriinen^  {xtslis  IhUea^)  seems  to  have  been 
highly  valued,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  56.  yet  it  was  not  much  worn. 
.  The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  described  by 
Ovid.  JvW.  vi.  53.  dressing  the  wool ;  picking. or  teasing,  combiQg, 
and  carding  \U  {lofiam  carptre^  peclerr^  v. puiinare^  carminare^  &r. 
spinning  (#i<r«,  poeU  durere^  vel  trahtre)  with  a  distafi',  (colus,)  and 
spindle,  (» usu.<^,)  wimling  or  forming  the  thread  into  clews,  (|jr/am«- 
rore;)  dyeing,  (iingtre^fucare.fuco  medicare.) 

The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  np  in  round  balh. 
{glomerari  in  arheSf)  before  it  was  spun,  Ozid.  ibid,  19.  HoraL  tp,  u 
13.  14. 

Wool,  when  new  cut,  (rerens  toma^)  with  its  natural  moisftire» 
was  called  SUCCIDA,  (a  succo,  Varr.)  so  mulitr  succidn^  phimp, 
Plaui,  Mi.  iii.  1.  193.  It  used  to  be  anointed  with  wine  or  oil,  or 
swine's  grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dyed,  JuxenaL  v.  34.  Plin* 
vii.  48.  xxix.  3.  Vai  r.  R,  R.  ii.  II. 

The  loom,  (machita  in  qua  tela  tela  iexilnr^  or  at  least  tliat  port  to 
which  the  web  was  tied,  was  cidied  JUGUM,  a  cylinder  or  round 
beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  form,  n^  resembling  ihejvKum 
igtiominiofum,  under  which  vanquished  enemies  were  made  to  passv 
Fr»tus  4r  ''*v.  iii.  2H. 

The  threads  orthnims  which  tied  the  web  to  the jti/»t  m,  were 
called  LICIA;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alternately  rais- 
ed and  depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp,  {n  iiando^  because  tbe  an- 
cients stood  when  they  wove,  placing  the  web  perpendieularly, 
(whence  Radio  stantin  (i.  e.  |)endenti8)  percurrens  siamina  lr/<e,  Ovid. 
MeC  iv.  27.5.)  and  wrought  upwards,  (in  aititudintm^  vel  hurkum  vtr* 
Mum^  Fcstus,)  which  method  was  dmpt,  except  by  the  linen  weavers 
(Li\TEOXcs  ;)  and  in  weaving  the  Tunica  Recta ^  lb. 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp,  were  called  SUBTEMEN, 
the  ZDOofor  weft,  (quasi  subieiimen,  vel  fybstamen,)  some  read  stri- 
treemen,  but  improperly :  the  instrument  which  separated  the  threads 
ot  the  warp,  ARUNDO,  the  reed ;  which  inserted  the  woof  into  the 
warp,  RADII'S,  the  shuttle  ;  which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  PEC- 
TEN,  the  lay,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  53.  vel  Spatha,  Seme.  Ep.  91.— When 
the  web  was  woven  upright,  a  thin  piece  of  woi^,  like  a  sword,  seems 
to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  as  in  the  weaving  of  Arras, of 
Turkey  carpeting,  &c.  in  which  silone  the  upright  mode  of  working 
is  now  retained,  the  weft  is  driven  up  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  a  hand,  with  the  fingers  stretched  out,  made  of  lead  or  iron.  It 
is  doubtful .  whether  the  ancients  made  use  of  the  reed  and  lay  for 
driving  up 'the  weft  as  the  modems  do.  The  principal  part  ol  ihe 
machinery  of  a  loom,  vulgarly  called  the  Caam  or  Hiddles^  connpoa- 
ed  of  eyed  or  hooked  threads,  thniugh  which  the  warp  passes,  and 
which,  being  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the 
feet  on  tlie  Tfeadles^  raises  or  depresses  the  warp,  and  makes  the 
shed  (or  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  the  weft,  or  something  similar, 
seems  also  to  liave  been  called  LICIA  ;  hence  Licia  ttlm  addert^io 
pt^re  the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to  weave,  ^irg.  G.  L  US&. 

When  %vre8  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  aeveral  tiweafiBJif  Ihe 
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warpofdiliereDt  colouni,  were  alternately  raised  and  depreaaed ;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted :  if,  for  instance,  three  rows  of 
threads  {iria  licia)  of  difierent  colours  were  raised  or  inserted  toge- 
ther, the  cloth  was  called  TRIL1X«  wrought  with  a  triple  tissue  or 
warp,  which  admitted  the  raising  of  threads  of  any  particular  colour 
or  quality  at  pleasure,  ^irg.  Mn.  iii.  467.  v  259.  vii.  639.  So  bilix, 
/r/.  xii.  375.  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  stUer  in 
cloth  :  thus,  Fert  pkluraias  anri  mhUmine  vnles^  figured  with  a  weft 
of  gold,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  483.  The  warp  wa^  so  called  TRAMA,  &- 
n«c«  £yi«  91.  Hence  iranta  fisiuriB,  skin  and  bones,  like  a  threadbare 
coat,  Ptra.  vi.  73.  But  Servius  makes  irama  the  same  with  BuhtU 
men^  Virg.  yEn.  iii.  483. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  work  {acu  pingtrt)  is 
said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians ;  whence  succh  vests 
were  called  Phrtgiom  js,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. — ^the  interweaving  of 
gold,  {tturnm  intexerr^)  by  King  Attains ;  whence  Vf  s  rs^  Att a  uic a, 
76.  et  ProperL  iii.  18.  19. — the  intcrveaving  of  different  colours  (co* 
lorea  diversos  piclurtt  intexert)  by  the  Babylonians  ;  hangings  and 
fiimiture  of  which  kind  of  clfith  for  a  dining-room  {iHcliniana  Balnf^ 
Ionia)  cost  Nero  32,281/. :  13  :  4.  quadragies  sr$Urfio ;  and  even  m 
the  time  of  Cato  cost  81H),(H)0  seHfrtii^  Plin.  ibid. — the  raisii^  of  se* 
veral  threads  at  once,  (plnrimis  lidis  (exerr.)  by  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  which  prrxiuced  a  cloth  similar  to  the  Babylonian, 
called  PoLvai  i'a,  (ex  «o\uf,  muUus^  et  turo^^filum,)  lh,fy  Martial,  xiv. 
150.  Isidt^r,  xix.  22.  wrought,  as  weavers  say,  with  a  many4ravtd 
eafitn  or  comb.  The  art  of  mixing  silver  in  cloth  (argtntum  infila  dr- 
dacert^  ttfilix  argenteh  ventimehia  couiextre)  was  not  invented  till  un« 
derthe  Greek  emperors  ;  wlien  clothes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came  to 
be  much  used  under  the  name  of  Vestimknta  Syrmatlva,  SalmoB* 
ad  VopiacL  Jlurrtian.  46. 

From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weaving,  PILUM,  a  thread,  is 
often  put  for  a  siylt  or  maimer  of  writing,  Oc.  Ij/bL  7.  Oral.  ii.  22. 
iii.  26.  Fant.  ix.  12.  6V//.  xx.  5.  and  uuckre  or  dbdu«  ere,  to  write 
or  compose  :  Juvenal,  vii.  74.  thus,  Tenui  deducla  poemata  fiU^  u  e. 
subiiliore  niUo  scrlpta^  llorat.  £p.  ii.  1.225.  So  dedurium  direre^  car* 
mfn^  to  sing  a  pastonil  poem,  written  in  a  simple  or  humble  style.. 
Virg.  Ed.  vi.  h.—Qvid.  Trif^l.  i.  10.  18.  Ep.  xvii.  88.  Pont.  i.  5.  7, 
&  13.  also  TEXERK,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  Q.  /ro/r.  iii.  5.  imd  aubiexerr^ ' 
to  subjoin,  TAulL  i v.  1. 21 1. 

In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup.  Sere,  in  Virg.  Mn^ 
i.  726.  iii.  353.  where  likewise  was  the  kitchen,  (Culi.va,)  Ibid. 

In  the  Mriuni^  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  ancestors, 
Me  p.  37.  the  clients  used  to  wiiit  on  their  patrons,  Horat.  Ep.  u  5. 
31.  Juvenal,  vii.  71.  and  receive  the  MporUda.    See  p.  378. 

The  Jltrium  was  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  plate,  &c.  and  the 
place  where  they  were  kept  was  called  PINATHECA,  Plin.  xxxv* 
2.  Pr/roit.  2a  83. 

In  later  times,  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  difierent 
parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hai^ngs  or  veils,  (ve/a,)  into 
whicb-  pttscma  wcm  adiDittcd>  acoordiog  to  their  diflfereat  degro^  ^ 
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fiiTour ;  whence  they  were  called  amid  ADMI88I0NI8  prmur.i 
ctmtfm^  yel  terlict ;  which  distinction  is  said  to  have  been  firit  mat 
by  C.  GrAcchud  and  t^ivius  Drustis,  Seme,  de  henrf.  vi.  33.  34.  C2m. 
i.  10  Hence  those  who  admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  tiie 
Emperor,  were  called  Ex  orru  lo  admissioms  5im/.  Vt§p.  14^  vel 
ADMt8siONALE;<,  /jimprid.  in  Alex.  4.  and  the  chief  of  them,  Maoi9- 
Tftk  ADUfssioNUM,  master  of  ceremonies,  Vopisc.  Aurtlian.  Vi.  asn* 
all^  freed-men,  who  used  to  be  very  insolent  under  weak  or  wicked 
princes,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  and  even  to  take  money  for  admission,  Soicc. 
coffiit.  Sapient.  14.  but  not  so  under  good  princes,  Plin.  parug.  47. 

There  was  likewise  an  atrium  in  temples ;  thus,  atrium  LiberiaHOf 
Cic.  Mil.  32.  Liv.  xxv.  7.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  Artinm  i^ipuUitwn  im 
QtpltotiOf  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hall  there  was  an  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  whiph  a  Sre  was 
kept  always  burning  near  the  gate,  under  the  chai^  of  the  janitor, 
Otid.  Fast.  i.  135.  around  it  the  images  of  the  Lares  vrere  placed ; 
whence  Lar  is  put  for  focus^  ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  for  conveying  the  wmAe  throush 
the  walls,  as  we  have ;  hence  they  were  much  mfested  with  k,  Jm- 
ral.  Sat.  i.  5.  81.  Vitruv.  vii.  3.  hence  also  the  imases  in  the  ball  are 
called  FuMosis,  Cic.  Pis.  1.  Juvenal,  viii.  8.  and  December  Fo«o« 
scs,  from  the  use  of  fires  in  that  month,  .A/or/ia/.  v.  31.  3. 

They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  od.  i.  9.  5.  which  they  were  at  gneat 
pains  to  dry.  Id.  iii.  17.  14.  and  anoint  with  the  lees  of  oil,  (mmimi,) 
to  prevent  smoke,  Plin.  xv.  8.  hence  called  Hgna  ACAPNA,  (fc  a 
priv.  et.  Jw*vo<r,  /i/m»/.«0  Mart.  xiil.  15.  vel  cocta,  nefumumf acinic 
Ulpian.  da  le^g.  tii.  I.  53.  Cato  de  R.  K.  c.  133. 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces,  (camini  poriatiles^fomaeegf 
vel  •c^cr,  foculif  ignitabula  vel  eschdrm)  for  .carrying  embers  and 
burning  coals,  (pnma  vel  cart^ones  if^niti.)  to  warm  the  diffefent 
apartments  of  a  house.  Suet.  Tib.  74.  yit.  8.  which  seem  to  have 
been  placed  rn  the  middle  of  the  room,  Cat.  de  re  rust.  18.  Coiwn, 
xi.  1. 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  conveying  heat 
from  a  furnace  below,  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals  fixed  to  the  walk, 
(per  tiJfos  parietihus  impressos,)  which  warmed  the  rooms  mors 
equally,  Senec.  ep.  90.  de  provid.  4. 

4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the  rainvm* 
ter  fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was  called  IMPLU* 
VIUM,  or  Complnvium^  Festus  ;  Vnrro  de  L.  L.  iv.  33.  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Varr.  i.  33.  Liv.  xliii.  15.  also  Cavjsdium,  or  Cavum  tBdiwm^ 
Varr.  ibid.  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  commonly  uncovered,  {subdivale  ;)  if  notg 
from  its  arched  roof,  called  TG^TUDo,  rarr.  ibid. 

Vitruvius  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  moi*c  than  the  third,  nor 
less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  Atrium^  vi.  4 

The  slave,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrivm  and  what  it  contain* 
ed,  was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Pttron.  25.  He  heM  the  first  rank 
among  his  fellow-slaves,  Cic.  Top.  5.  Plaut.  Asia.  ii.  3.  80.  and  ex* 
ercised  authority  over  them.  Id.  ii.  4.  18. 

5.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  CUBiCULA 
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tJa  iKnmff,  for  reposing  in  the  day-time»  Plin.  ep.  u  3.  ii.  17* 

Each  of  these  liad  commonly  an  anti-chamber  adjoining,  (Pro* 
'COBTUM,  vel  Procestrinm^)  Ibid. 

There  were  also  in  bed  chambers  places  for  holding  books,  in* 
aerted  in  the  walls,  («rrmar/a  parifli  imterfa^)  Id.  ii.  17. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  under  lock 
and  kev,  as  we  say,  was  called  CONCLAVE,  vel  •ruin,  Ter.  Heaitt* 
V.  L  3d.  (a  con  ei  clavis,  qudd  una  clavi  clauditur,  fr$ius  ;  vel  qudd 
intra  turn  locum  loca  muita  tt  cuhicula  clausa  sunl^  adhttreniia  tricti- 
Mto,  Dooat.  in  Ten  Eun.  iii.  5.  35.)  put  also  for  ihe  TajciJNii;ii» 
Cia  Vtrr.  iv.  26.  OraL  ii.  86.  Quinctil.  ix.  2.  Horat.  Sal.  ii.  6.  1 13. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a  separate  apartment  from 
the  men,  called  GYNiGCEUM,  {yvyatxsm,)  Cic.  PhiL  ii,  37.  Ttr. 
Pkorm.  V.  6.  22. 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called  CUBIf 
CULARII,  Cic,  Jin.  vi.  14.  Suet.  Tib.  21.  or  Cukicu lares.  Id.  Mr. 
38.  the  chief  of  them,  Praposiius  cubjculo,  vel  Dkcuhih  curi- 
cuLARjoauN,  Suet.  Dom.  16.  &  17.  They  were  usually  in  great  fa- 
vour with  their  masters,  and  introduced  such  as  wanted  to  see  them* 
Cic  Hid.  For  the  Emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  l)ed*cham* 
ber ;  the  dcxjrs  of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  suspended  before 
them«  (forikus  prtztenla,  veiftj)  Tacit.  Ann.  5.  Suet.  CI.  10.  which 
were  drawu  up  (UvabaiUur)  when  any  one  entered,  St^ntc.  ^p.  81. 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  dtnaliuneSf  Cauacula^  vd 
Triclinia.    See  p.  365.  &  366. 

A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in,  was  called  Dl^ETA,  P/m.  tp. 
iL  17.  Suet.  CI.  10.  sometimes  several  apartments  joined  together, 
were  called  by  that  name,  or  Zkta,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  v.  6.  and  a 
small  apartment  or  alccive,  which  might  be  joined  to  the  princifnd 
«partmentt  or  separated  from  it  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  curtains 
and  wmdows,  ZOTHECA,  vel  -cula.  Ibid. 

D1JE.TA,  in  the  civil  bw,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure-house  in  a  gar- 
den :  Ho  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  and  by  Cicero,  for  die/,  or  a  certain  mode 
of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  Ml.  iv.  3.  It  is  sometimes  coo- 
fiMinded  with  cuhiculum^  Plin.  ep.  vi.  16. 

An  apartment  for  basking  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLARIUM, 
Plaul.  Mil.  ii.  4.  25.  Suel.  CI.  10.  which  Nero  appointed  to  be  made 
on  the  portico  before  the  house.  Id.  Kcr.  16.  or  Hlliocaminus, 
Plin.  ib. 

The  apartments  of  a  house  were  varit)usly  constructed  find  ar« 
ranged  at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  different  taste  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Roman  houses  were  covered  with  tiles  (/e^f  ti/<B,)  of  a  con- 
siderable breadth ;  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in  Vi- 
Imvios  and  ancient  monuments,  two  feet  broad,  (bipedales ;)  and 
a  garret,  (cmnactUum^)  covered  by  one  tile;  Suel.  Gramnu  H. 
When  war  was  declared  against  Antony,  the  senators  were  tax- 
ed 4  o6tf/i  or  10  aaaes  for  every  tile  on  their  houses*  whether  their 
(omn  property  or  .hired,  Dta.  xlvi.  3L  in  Nwius  HarceUus  we 
.IMdy  Im  singila9  iegulas  impasitis  sexcenU*  Hxcwiies  canfici  |M»sft, 
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€•  !▼.  93.    Ikit  here  stxctntis  is  auf^sed  to  be  by  mistake  i«»r  stw 
HHmmis^  or  singulas  tegnlas  to  be  put  for  singula  Ircla^  each  roof. 

'The  roofs  (Ucta)  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  to  h^ve  been 
generally  of  nn  nngalar  form,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest  part 
of  which  was  called  FASTIGIUM,  Festus,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  442.  ii. 
458.  758.  hence  openfaslighun  impfmrre^  to  finish,  (Sic.  off.  iiu  ?► 
put  also  for  the  whole  roof^  Cir.  OraL  iii.  46.  fi.  fr.  iit.  I.  4.  but 
particularly  for  a  certain  part  on  the  top  of  the  front  of  temples, 
where  inscriptions  were  made,  P//n.  ftintg.  54.  and  statues  erected, 
Plin.  XXXV.  1%  8.  45.  xxxvi.  i).  Hence  it  was  .decreed  by  the  2Se- 
nate,  that  Julius  Caesar  might  add  a  fasdgium  to  the  front  of  his 
house,  and  adorn  it  in  the  same  manner  as  u  temple,  Flor.  iv.  2.  Ctc, 
Phil.  ii.  43.  which,  the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wife  Calpurnia 
dreailit  had  fallen  down,  Smf.  Jul.  81.  Plutarch,  in  Caa.  p.  738. 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  FAsiYiGiuii 
is  put  for  any  declivity ;  hence  CloacmfaHigio  ducta^  sloping,  IJv.  u 
38.  So  Cois.  B.  G.  i.  2.5.  ii.  24.  Fastig\tu<«,  bending  or  sloping,  Ca$* 
B.  G.  ii.  8.  and  from  its  proper  signification,  viz.  the  sfmimit  or  iop^ 
it  is  put  for  dignity  or  rank;  thus,  Cumtio  aliinr  fusligio  suo^  a  chai^ 
superior  to  his  rank,  Liv.  iw  27.  Panfastigto  sUtit,  with  equal  dig- 
nity, Nep.  XXV.  14.  In  comulart.  fastigiuni  pmveclux,  to  the  honour  of 
consul,  yell.  ii.  69.  or  for  any  head  of  discourse ;  Summa  sequnrfaa" 
tigia  rerum.  I  will  recount  the  chief  circumstance,  Firg.  Mn.  u 
346.  alsti  for  depth,  as  altiiudo,  Sew.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  288.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  inner  part  of  a  rotmd  roof  of  a  temple,  where  the  beams 
joined,  was  called  THOLUS,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  408.  OvU. 
Fast.  iv.  206,  tlic  front  of  which,  or  the  space  above  the  dour,  was 
also  called  Fastigium,  Virg.  Hid.  But  any  round  roof  was  called 
TiioLus,  Martial,  ii.  59.  Vitruo.  i.  7.  5.  as  that  of  Vesta,  resemblim 
the  concave  hemisphere  of  the  sky,  Ovid.  Font.  vi.  282.  &  29& 
Whenf  e  Dio  says,  that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  had  its  name,  be* 
cause  from  the  nMindness  of  its  figtu-e  (^Xofi^s;  ov)  it  resembled  hea- 
ven,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  liii.  27.  From  the  Tholus  uffetiufp 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c.  used  to  be 
mispendcd,  or  fixed  to  the  Fastigium^  Virg.  ih.  and  on  the  top  of  the 
TholuSf  on  the  outside,  statues  were  sometimes  placed,  Mart.  i.  7K 

la 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings,  {foramina^)  in  the  walk 
to  admit  the  light;  FENESTRiE,  windows,  (frc»m  ^anu^  osfendo  ; 
hence  oculi  et  anres  sunt  quasi  fenestra  animi^  Cic  Tuae.  i»20) 
covered  with  two  folding  leaves,  {hiforen  xalvoi,)  of  wood»  Orid. 
Pont.  iii.  5.  ^mor.  \.  5.  3.  and  sometimes  a  curtain,  Juvenal,  ix.  lOSi 
hence  said  to  be  joined,  when  shut,  Horat.i.  2.3.  Cniiculntn  ne  diem 
quidem  sestit^  ntsi  aptrtis  fenextrisy  Plin.  ii.  17.  ix.  36.  sometimes 
covered  with  a  net,  {feneHra  rbtuuimijk,  ne  quod  animal  malefi* 
ctmt  tntroire  quwt,  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  7.)  occasionally  shaded  by  cur- 
tains, (ohductisvelifijj  Pirn.  ep.  vii.  21. 

Under  the  tirst  Emperors,  windows  were  composed  of  a  certain 
transparent stone,called  LAPIS  8PECU L ARlS.found  fin^t  in  SpaiD, 
«»d  afterwards  in  Cyprus^  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa*  whkh 
nngnt  be  split  into  thin  leaves,  (finditur  in  quamlibet  tenues  crtaias^^ 
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Mke  Bl&te»  bat  not  above  five  feet  long  each,  Senee.  ep.  90.  PZtn. 
xxxvi.  22.  8.  45.    What  this  stone  was  is  uncertain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARIA),  were  used 
onlvin  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  Senec.  ep,  86.  Nat. 
Q.  iv.  13.  in  gardens,  Pirn.  xv.  16.  six.  5.  Martial,  viii.  14  called 
PcRspicuA  oeMMA,/6.68.  in  porticos,  Plin,  ep.  ii.  17.  in  sedans,  (/ec- 
>ftca,)  JuvenaU  iv.  21.  or  the  like. 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been  used  fori ' 
windows  ;  hence  corneum  specular,  TtrL  de  Anim.  53. 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they  used  it 
for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors,  {specula,)  nor  is  it  yet 
universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat.  Glass  was  first  in- 
vented in  Phoenicia,  accidently,  by  mariners  burning  nitre  on  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore,  Piin.  xxxvi.  26.  s.  65. 

•  Glass  windows  {vitrea  specitlaria)  are  not  mentioned  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  Hieronymus,  {St.  Jerome,)  ad.  Ezeck, 
xl.  16.  first  used  in  England,  A.  D.  1177  ;  first  made  there,  1558  ; 
but  plate-glass  for  coaches  and  looking-glasses  not  till  1673. 

The  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of  their  houses 
^with  small  pieces  {cr'ustce,  vel  -a)  of  marble  of  different  kinds,  and 
different  colours,  curiously  joined  together,  called  pavimbnta  secti* 
LiAf  Suet.  CcBs.  46.  (XiWrfwra,  Varro,)  vel  zublemata  v£RMICula« 
TA,  Cic.  Oral.  iii.  43.  or  with  small  pebbles,  (calndi,  vel  tessera,  s. 
-v/ce,)  dyed  in  various  colours ;  hence  called  Pavimbnta  tessblla- 
TA,  Suet.  lb.  used  likewise,  and  most  frequently,  in  ceilings,  Lucan. 
X.  114.  in  afler  times,  called  opus  tneusunij  vel  mustDum.  Mosaic 
work,  probably  because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottos  consecrated 
to  the  muses  (mvsM,)  Plin.  xxxvi.  31.  s.  43.  The  walls  also  used 
to  be  covered  With  crusts  of  marble,  lb.  6. 

Ceilings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  or  formed  into 
raised  work  and  hollows,  (laqueata  tecta,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  1.  Laquba* 
RiA  vel  L^cuNARiA,  from  lacus  or  lacuna,  the  hollow  interstice  be* 
tween  the  beams,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  1.  736.)  gilt,  (aurea,  Ibid. 
&  Horat.  od.  ii.  11.  inaurata,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.)  and  painted,  PUn. 
XXXV.  11.  s.  40.  Nero  made  the  ceiling  of  his  dining-room  to  shift 
and  exhibit  new  appearances,  as  the  different  courses  or  dishes  were  . 
removed,  Senec.  ep.  90.  Suet.  Ker.  31. 

VILLAS  and  GARDENS  of  the  ROMANS. 

.  The  n;iagnificence  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
country  villas,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii..  13. 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a  farm<*house,  and  its  appurtenances, 
or  the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husbandman,  {quasi  vella, 

rfrucius  vehebant,  et  unde  vehebant,  cum  venderentur,  Varr.  R. 
i.  3.  14.)  hence  the  overseer  of  a  farm  was  called  VILLICUS  ; 
and  his  wife,  (uxor  liUri,  et  contcbernalis  servi,)  YILLICA.  But , 
when  luxury  was  introduced,  the  name  of  villa  was  applied  to  a  num- 
ber of  buildings  reared  for  accommodating  the  family  of  an  opulent 
Roman  citizen  in  the  country,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  13.  hence  some  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of  cities,  in  urbium 
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nwdum  exadificaia^  Sallust.  Cat.  12.     JEdificia  privata^  laxitatem 
urbium  magndrum  vtncen^to,  Senec.  benef.  tii.  10.  Ep.  90.    Honit* 
od.  ii.  15.  iii.  1.  33. 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Ubbana»  Rusn- 
CA,  and  Fructuaria.  The  first  contained  dining-rooms,  parlours, 
bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walks,  terraces,  {xysli),  d&c 
adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  villa  rustiea  con- 
tained accommodations  for  the  various  tribes  of  slaves  and  work- 
men, stables,  &c.  and  the  Fructvaria^  wine  and  oil-cellare,  corn*)*ard8y 
[fanilia  et  palearia)  barns,  granaries,  store-hoiiises,  repositories,  for 
preserving;  iruits,  {aporothecasj)  fyc,  Columel.  i,  4.  6. 

Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the  name  of  Vil- 
la RusTicA,  Cat.  dt  R.  R.  iii.  I.  ix.  1.  Varr.  xiii.  6.  But  the  name 
of  villa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  without  the  other  t wo^  and 
called  by  Vitravius,  Pskudo-urbana  ;  by  others,  Pr/btorium,  Suetm 
Jug.  72.  Cal.  37.  Tit.  8. 

jfn  every  villa  there  commonly  was  a  tower ;  in  the  upper  pait  of 
which  was  a  supping  room,  {c(tnaliOf)  where  the  guests,  while  re- 
clining at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  prospect, 
Plin.  ep.  ii.  17. 

'  Adjoining  to  the  Villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping  hens.  Gal- 
UKARiUM  ;  geese,  Cuenobocium  :  ducks,  and  wild  fowl,  Nkssotropbi- 
uv ;  birds,  ornt/Aon,  vol  Aviarium  ;  dormice,  Glirarium  ;  swine, 
SuiLE,  sc  stabulum^  et  harcB,  hogsties ;  hares,  rabbits,  &c  Lbporaai- 
(7W,  a  warren  :  bees,  Apiarium  ;  and  even  snails.  Cochleare,  &c 

There  was  a  large  park,  of  fifty  acres  or  more  (jitagaSiuroi)^  for  deer 
and  wiM  beasts,  Theriotrophium,  vel  vivarium,  GelLil^O.  but  the 
last  word  is  applied  also  to  a  fish-pond,  (Piscina,)  Juvenal,  iv.  51. 
or  an  oyster-bed,  Plin.  ix.  54.  or  any  place  where  live  animals  were 
kept  for  pleasure  or  profit :  Hence  in  vivaria  mittere^  i.  e.  laclart^ 
muneribus  et  observantia  omni  alicujus  hereditalem  caplare^  to  court 
one  for  his  money,  Horat,  ep.  i.  1.  79.  Ad  vivaria  currunt^  to  good 
quarters,  to  a  place  where  plenty  of  spoil  is  to  be  had,  Juvenal.  iii.^)8. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  (Hortus,  vel 
ortus,  vbi  arbores  et  olera  oriuntur,) as  indeed  all  the  ancients  wore: 
Hence  the  fabulous  gardens  and  golden  apples  of  the  Hespbridbs, 
Virg:  Mn.  iv.  484.  of  Adonis  and  Alcinous,  lb.  G.  ii.  87.  Ovid.Jlnuu 
10. 56.  Pont.  W.  2. 10.  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  3. 81.  the.  hanging  gardens  (pen-^ 
sties  horti)  of  Semiramis,  or  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  Plin.  xix.  4.  the 
gardens  of  Epicurus,  put  for  his  gymnasium^  or  school,  Ibid,  ei  Cic 
Atl.  xii.  23.  Fin.  v.  3. 

In  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  villa  is  not  mentioned,  but  hortmt 
in  place  of  it,  Plin.  ibid.  The  husbandmen  called  a  garden  altera 
succidia,  a  second  dessert,  op  flitch  of  bacon»  (pe/na,  pet&so  vel  /ar- 
dum,)  which  was  always  ready  to  be  cut;  Cic.  Sen.  16.  or  a  sallad, 
(acbtaria,  -orum,  facilia  concoqui,  nee  oneratura  sensum  cibo^  Plin. 
xix.  4.  s.  19.)  and  judged  there  must  be  a  bad  housewife  (ntquam 
nutter  familids,  for  this  was  her  charge)  in  that  house  where  the  gar- 
*n  was  in  bad  order,  {indiltgens  hortus,  l  e.  indiligenlur  cultus.) 
JJjven  m  the  city,  the  common  people  used  to  have  represeiitiitioaa. 
of  gardens  m  their  wmdows,  Pli».  ibid. 
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In  ancient  times  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit-trees  and 
pot'herbs,  {ex  horlo  enim  pUbti  macellum^  lb.)  hence  called  Hortus 
riNouis,  t-he  kitchen  garden,  Virg.  G.  iv.  118.  Plin.  ep.  it.  17.  and 
noble  families  were  denominated  not  only  from  the  cultivation  of 
certain  kinds  of  pulse,  {legfitnina^)  Fabii,  Lentulif  Pisones,  &c.  bat 
also  of  lettuce,  ijoctucini,  Plin.  xix.  4. 

But  in  after  times,  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
shady  trees,  Herat,  od.  ii.  14.  22.  et  od.  xv.  4.  Ovid.  Mix.  29.  dec 
aromatic  plants,  flowers  and  evergreens  ;  as  the  myrtle,  ivy,  laurd^ 
boxwood,  4rc.  These,  for  the  sSke  of  ornament,  were  twisted,  and 
cut  into  various  figures  by  slaves  trained  for  that  purpose,  called  TO- 
PI ARII,  Plin,  ep,  iii.  19,  who  were  said  Topiariam,  sc.  artem,  pa- 
GRRE,  Cic.  Q.fr,  iii.  1.  2.  velopvs  topiariuh,  P/m.  xv.  30*. 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues,,  Cic.  Dom. 

43.  Plin.  ep.  viii.  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when  they  chose  it,  lived 
in  retirement,  Gc.  Art.  xii.  40.  Suet.  CI.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  34. 
and  entertained  their  friends,  ^enec.  ep.  21.  Mart.  iv.  64. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  have  their  gardens  well 
watered,  {rigui,  vel  irrigui ;)  and  for  that  purpose,  if  "there  was  no 
water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes,  {inducebatur  per  ca^ 
naies,  v%\  fistulas  aquarias,  Plin.  ep.  v.  6.  per  tubos  plumbeos,  vel  lig* 
ntos,  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.  velfictiles,  neu  testaceos.  Id.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.) 
These  aqueeducts  {ductus  aquaruni)  were  sometimes  so  lai^  that 
they  went  by  the  name  of  Nili  and  Euripi  ;  Cic.  legg.  ii.  1, 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Classic8» 
were,  Aor/t  Cjesaris,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  9.  18.  Suet.  83.  Luculli,  Tacit. 
Jinn.  xi.  1.  37.  Martialis,  iv.  64.  Neronis,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  3.  xv* 

44.  Pompeii,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  29.  Salldsth,  v.  -iani;  the  property  first 
of  Sallust  the  historian,  then  of  his  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son^ 
TbaV.  Ann.  iii.  30.  afterwards  of  the  emperors.  Id.  xiii.  47.  Hisll 
iii.  82.  Senecje,  Id.  xiv.  52.  Juvenal,  x.  16.  Tarquinii  Superbi, 
the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  Liv.  i.  54.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  703.  &c 

Adjoining  the  garden  were  beautirul  walks,  {ambulacra  vel  •/ton^^,) 
shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise,  {palosstra,)  Cic  legg.  iL 
2.  Gell.  i.  2. 

Trees  were  oflen  reared  with  great  care  round  houses  in  the  city, 
Horat.  ep.  \.  10.  22.  Tibull.  vi  3.  15.  and  statues  placed  among 
tbejm»  Cic.  Verr.  \.  19. 

AGRICULTURE  of  the  ROMANS. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that  their 
most  illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called  from  the  plough ; 
thus,  Cincinjfiatus,  lAv.  iii.  26.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  18.  The  Senators 
commonly  resided  in  the  country,  and  cultivated  the  ^ound  with 
their  own  hands,  /6uf.  See  p.  19.  and  the*  noblest  families  derived 
their  surnames  from  cultivating  particular  kinds  of  grain  ;  as  the  Fa- 
Bii,  PisoNBS,  Lbntuli,  Cicerones,  &c.  Plin.  xviii.  1.  To  be  a  good 
^husbandman  was  accounted  the  highest  praise,  (Bonus  colon os, 
vet  AGRicoLA,  was  equivalent  to  Via  Bonus,  Ibid.  3.  Cato,  R.  R.  Pr. 
%  LocupLSS,  rich,  q.  lody  hoc  est,ii^rt/)/ent»  :  P£cuNiosus,a  o«ro* 
ruM  eopia ;  so  Assiduos,  ab  a$s^  dasido,  Qoinctil.  v.  10.  Ovid.  naL 
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▼.  280.  Gjell.  z,  5.  Festos  ;)  and  whoever  neglected  his  gitnmrf,   mf 
cultivated  it  improperly,  was  liable  to  the  animadvereion  of  the  Cen' 

sorSt  Piin*  if>id» 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate  him* 
self.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  10. 
P/i«.  xviii.  1 1,  called  H/erbdidm,  {quod  haredetn  sequerentur,)  Id. 
and  SoRs,  Festus  ;  or  ctspesfortuituitf  Horat.  od.  ii.  ]5.  17.  which 
must  have  been  cultivated  with  the  spade.  An  hundred  of  these 
sorUa  or  htredia  was  called  Centuaria  ;  Columell,  i.  5.  Hence  in 
nullam  sartem  bonorvm  natus,  u  e.  partem  htrtdiiatis^  to  no  share  of 
his  grandfather's  fortune,  Liv.  i.  34.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
kingSf  seven  acres  were  granted  to  each  citizen,  Plin,  xviii.  3.  which 
contined  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  usual  portion  assigned  them  in 
the  division  of  conquered  landsy  Liv.  v.  30.  Fa/.  Max.  jv.  3.  5.  JL 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  Regulus,  &c« 
had  no  more,  Id,  iv.  4.  6.  &  7.  Ciacinnatus  had  only  four  acres,  ac- 
cording to  Columella,  prcef,  &  i.  3.  and  Pliny,  xviii.  3. 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  those  grounds, 
which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called  VILLICl,  Horai. 
ep.  i.  14.  Ctc.  Vtrr.  iii.  50.  Ait.  xiv.  17.  and  were  usually  of  servile 
condition,  Ibid, 

Those  who  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  paid^ithes  for  them,  were  also  called  Aratores,  whether  Ro- 
man cititens,or  natives  of  the  provinces,  {provinciates  ;)  and  their 
farms,  Arationes,  Cic*  Verr/m.  20.  27.  53.  Phil.  ii.  37. 

But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates  of  individuals  were  en- 
larged, opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds  to  other  citizens, 
who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them,  as  our  farmers  or  tenants,  and  were 

?roperlv  called  COLONI,  Cic  Casin.  32.  Plin.  ep.  x.  24.  Colvm.  u 
.  CONDUCTORES,  Plin.  ep.  vii.  30.  or  PARTIARII,  because 
usually  they  shared  the  produce  of  the  ground  with  the  proprietor, 
Caius^  I.  23.  §  6.  jf.  Locati  Plin.  ep.  ix.  37.  It  appears  that  the  Ro- 
mans generally  gave  leases  for  five  years,  {singulis  lustris  pradia 
loc&sse,)  Id.  ix.  37. 

AGRlCOLiE  was  a  general  name,  including  not  only  those  who 
ploughed  the  ground,  (ARATORES,  qui  terram  arant,  vel  ipsi  st^i 
tnanu^  vel  per  alios^  Cic  Yerr.  v.  38,)  but  also  those  who  reared 
vmesAvintiores  ;)  or  trees,  {arboratores  ;)  and  shepherds,  ( pastores.) 
At  nrsti  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  of  tne  produce  for 
his  labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called  POLITOR,  vel  PoUn- 
ior^  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Partiarius,  which  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  shepherd,  or  to  any  one  who  shared  with  another  the  fruits 
of  his  industry^  Such  farmers  are  only  mentioned  by  Cato,  who 
calls  those  who  fanned  their  own  gi*ounds,  Coloni.  So  Virg.  eel. 
ix.  4.  But  this  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  same  general  sense 
with  agricola :  Non  dominus^  std  colonus,  Senec*  ep.  88.  In  Colu- 
mella, colontis  mean^  the  same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant  among  us, 
who  was  always  of  a  free  condition,  and  distinguished  from  VILIJ- 
CUS,  a  bailijBTor  overseer  of  a  farm,  a  steward,  who  was  uaoaliy  a 
abveor  freedman,  Cp/am,  I.  7.  Horat.  ep.  L  14.  Cic  Ftrr.  m.  5». 
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Uo  sbephprdsy  Virg.  EcL  1 28.  d&  41.  When  a  free-bora  citixen  was 
temployed  as  an  overseer,  he  was  called  PaocoRATORt  Cic,  Ccecini 
30.  ^tt.  xiv.  17.  Oral,  u  58.  and  those  who  acted  under  him,  acto* 
RES,  Plin.  tp.  iii.  19. 

The  persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  farmer  or  baiNff, 
were  either  slaves  or  hirelings ;  in  latter  times,  chiefly  the  former, 
and  many  of  them  chained ;  See  p.  45.  P/m.  xviii.  4.  Martial,  ix.  23^ 
Ovid.  Pont,  i.  6.  31.     The  younger  Pliny  had  none  such,  £/><  iii.  19. 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  husbandry,  as 
appears  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  Pliny, 
Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

Soils  were  chiefly  of  six  kinds ;  fat  and  lean,  (pingue  vel  macrum^) 
free  and  stiff,  {solutum  vel  spissum^  rarum  vel  densumf)  wet  and  dry, 
{humidum  vel  siccton^)  which  were  adapted  to  produce  diflerent 
crops.  Col.  ii.  3. 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for  corn, 
Virg.  G.  ii.  229. 

The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a  blackish 
colour,  {terra  nigra  vel  pulla^  Virg.  6.  ii.  203.)  glutinous,  when  wet, 
Jb.  248.  and  easily  crumbled,  when  dry ;  has  an  agreeable  smell  and 
a  certain  sweetness,  lb.  238.  Plin.  xvii.  5.  irobit)es  water,  retains  a 
proper  quantity,  and  discharges  a  superfluity,  lb.  when  ploughed,  ex* 
bales  mists  and  flying  smokoi^not  hurting  the  plough-irons  with  salt- 
rust ;  the  ploughman  followed  by  rooks,  crows,  &c.  and  when  at 
recit,  carries  a  thick  grassy  turf,  Plin.  ib.  Virg.  G.  ii.  217.  Land  for 
sowing  was  called  ARVUM,'  {ab  arando ;  Parr.  R.  R.  1.  29.)'  an- 
ciently ArvuSf  sc.  ager^  Plant.  True.  1.  2«  47.  ground  for  pasture, 
PASCUUM ,  V.  -Its,  sc.  ager^  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve  the  soil ; 
particularly  dung,  {fimus  vel  atercus^)  which  they  were  at  great 
pains  to  collect,  and  prepare  in  dunghills,  {sierquilinia^  vel  Jimeta^) 
constructed  in  a  particular  manner,  Col.  i.  6.  Plin.  xxiv.  19.  et  xvii, 
9.  They  sometimes  sowed  pigeons^  dung,  or  the  Kke,  on  the  fields 
like  seed,  and  mixed  it  with  the  earth,  by  sarcling^  or  by  weeding- 
books,  (sarcula^)  Col.  ii^  16. 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  different  quali- 
ties. Ibid,  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down  for  manure, 
{iUrcorandi  agri  cansA,)  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  23.  Beans  were  used  by 
the  Greeks  for  this  purpose,  Theophraat*  viii.  9. 

The  Romans  also  for  manure  burnt  on  the  ground  the  stubble,  (.Wt- 
pulam  nrebani,)  Virg.  G.  i.  84.  shrubs,  {fruteta^)  Plin.  xviii.  6.  twigs 
and  small  branches,  {virgaa  et  sartmnta^)  Id.  25.  They  were  well 
acquainted  with  lime,  {calx^)  but  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it  for  ma- 
nure, art  least  till  late.  Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose 
in  Gaul,  xvii.  8.  and  henee  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He  also 
mentions  the  use  of  marl,  (MAR6A,)  of  various  kinds,  both  in  Bri- 
tain  and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there  LeucargUlon^ 
xvii.  5.  &c.  but  not  found  in  Italy,  Ib. 

To  carry  off  the  water,  {ad  aquam^  vel  uliginemnimiam  deductn- 
4fafii)  draiiis  (Inoilu>  vel  /oism  incUea)  were  made,  both  covered 
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«iicl  open,  (cmciB  et  patentes^)  according  to  the  natore  of  the  loil, 
wiAer-furrows,  {sulci  aquarii^  vel  tlicts^  quod  undam  eliciunt,  Yirg. 
G.  i.  109. )  CoL  ii.  2.  &  8.  Plin.  xviii.  C. 

The  instraments  used  in  tillage  were, 

ARATRUM,  the  plough  ;  concerninff  the  form  of  which  aothorv 
are  not  agreed.    Its  chief  parts  were,  Teuo,  the  beam ;  to  which 
the  JYi^iim  or  yoke  was  fastened  ;  STIVA,  the  plough  tailor  handle; 
on  the  end  of  which  was  a  cross-bar,  {iramvtrsa  regula^  called  Ma- 
NicuLA,  vel  CAPULUS,  Ovirf.  Pont.  I  8w  57.)  which  the  ploughman 
{aratot^y.  bubulcus)  took  hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough  ; 
VoMRR,  vel  -en's,  the  plough-shai*e  ;  BUnlS,  a  crooked  piece  of 
wood,  which  went  between  the  beam  and  the  plough-share ;  hence 
Aratrcm  curvum,    Virg,  G.  u  170.  represented  by  Vii^^ii  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  plough,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  nothing  ex* 
actly  similar  in  modern  ploughs;  to  it  was  fitted  the  Dentals, the 
■hare-beam,  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  share  was  fixed ;  called 
by  Virgil,  duplici  dtnialia  dorso^  j.  e.  lato  ;  and  by  Varro,  dens  ;  to 
the  buris  were  also  fixed  two  aures,  supposed  to  have  served  ia 
place  of  what  we  call  mold-boards^  or  eartk^hoards,  by  which  the  fur* 
row  is  enlai^d,  and  the  earth  thrown  back,  {regeritur  ;)  Coltkr^ 
much  the  same  with  our  coulter,  Pltn.  xviii.  18.  RALLA,  or  rulla^ 
vel  -tim,  the  ploush-staff,  used  for  cleaning  the  plough-share.  Id.  19. 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  Kinds  ;  some  with  wheels, 
earth-boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,Ac.  The  common 
plough  had  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 

The  other  instruments  were,  LIGO,  or  pa  la,  a  spade,  used  chiefly 
in  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  also  in  corn-fields,  Liv.  iiL 
26.  HoraU  od.  iii.  6.  38.  ep.  i.  14.  27.  Rastrum,  a  rake  ;  SARccLdr, 
la  sarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weedmg-hook  ;  Bidcns,  a  kind  of  hoe  or  drag, 
with  two  hooked  iron  teeth  for  breaking  the  clods,  and  drawing  up 
tlie  earth  around  the  plants,  Virg.  G.  ii.  400.  Oxid.  Am.  i^3.  15. 
OccA,veI  Crates  dentata,  a  harrow,  Virg.  G.  i.  91.  P/m.x^ii.  18« 
lapEX,  a  plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen,  as  a  wain,  to  pull 
roots  out  of  the  earth,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  31.  M arra,  a  mattock,  or 
hand-hoe,  for  cutting  out  weeds,  Juvenal,  iii.  31 1.  Dolabra,  an  ad* 
dice,  or  adz,  with  its  edge  athwart  the  handle  r  Secums,  an  axe, 
with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  handle  ;  sometimes  joined  in  one ;  hence 
called  Securis  dolabrata  ;  used  not  only  in  vineyards  but  in  com* 
fields,  for  cutting  roots  of  trees,  ^c.  Col.  ii.  2.  The  part  of  the 
pnming  knife,  (falx^)  made  in  the  form  of  the  half-formed  moon, 
{stTH^formis  lunce^)  was  also  called  Securis,  CaL  iv.  25. 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a  single 

lir,  (^singulis  jugis,  vel  paribus,)  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  21.  often  more, 
7in.  xviii.  18.  sometiiies  with  three  in  one  yoke.  Col.  vi.  2.  10. 
What  a  yoke  of , oxen  could  plough  in  one  day  was  called  Juao«, 
Varr.  R.  R.  i.  10.  vel  Jugerum,  Plin.  xviii.  3. 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great  care^ 
Virg.  G.  iii.  163.  Fcfrr.i.  20.  Col.  vi.  2.  The  same  person  managed 
ttie  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle,  (Rector,  Pliiu  ep.  S.  17.)  with 
t  stick,  shaipeaed  at  the  end,  called  »Si^phVBf  (Kivr|Mv)mgoafL 
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Th^  were  cmiolly  yoked  by  the  neck*  sometimes  by  the  horns*  PUtu 
▼iii.  45.  Col.  ii.  2.*  The  common  length  of  a  furrow,  made  withoai 
turning,  was  120  feet,  hence  called  Actos,  which,  squared,  and  dou* 
bled  in  length,  madea  JU6ERUM,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  Varr.  i.  10.  1.  CoL 
v^  I.  5.  used  likewise  as  a  measure  among  the  Hebrews,  I.  Sam* 
ziv.  14.  ' 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,  Cot.  ii.  2. 
Ctun  ad  versuram  ventum  tst^  vel  Cum  vtr$UB  peracttfB  tsl,  u  e.  cum 
svUcHs  adfintm  perductus  etl  ;  and  not  at  any  other  time ;  {necstri* 
gart  in  actti  spiritus^  i.  e.  nee  interquiescere  in  ducendo  sulco,  Plin. 
xviti.  19.  nee  in  med\a  parte  versurte  consistere^  Col.  iu.2.) 

When  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  in  the  form  of  a  ridge, 
it  was  called  PORCA,  (i.  e.  inier  duos  tulcoa  terra  elata^  vel  emhienM^) 
Varr.  R.  R.  i,  29.  Fest  in  iMPoacrroa,  or  Lira,  Cni.  ii.  4.  But 
Festus  makes  porcx  to  be  also  th^  furrows  on  each  side  of  tlie  ridge 
for  carrying  off  the  water,  properly  called  collicx,  Plin.  xviii.  19. 
s.  49.  Hence  Lirark,  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  with  the  ploush^ 
by  fixing  boards  to  the  plough-share,  Plin.  xviii.  20.  Farr.  i.  29. 
wh$n  those  side  furrows  were  made,  CoL  ii.  4.  These  ridges  are 
also  called  Sulci  ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the  trem^h  made  by 
the  plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it,  Virg.  G.  i.  113. 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridges  unless 
when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they  came  to  the 
end  of  the  field,  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but  returned  in  the  same  tract. 
They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  straight  furrows,  and  of  equal 
breadth.  The  ploughman,  who  went  crooked,  was  said  D^lirare, 
(i.  e.  de  lir&  decedere  ^  hence  a  recto  et  aquo^  et  a  communi  sensu  re* 
cedere^  to  dote,  to  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passion,  flo« 
rat.  Ep.  i.  2.  14.  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  18.)  and  Pravaricari,  to  prevaru 
cats  ;  whence  this  word  was  transferred  to  express  a  crime  injudicial 
proceedings,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  49. — Seep.  2^. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so  narrow^ 
that  it  couM  not  be  known  where  the  plouffh  had  gone,  especially 
when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed,  lb.  This  was  occasion* 
ed  by  the  particular  form  of  the  Koman  plough,  which  when  held 
upriffht,  only  stirred  the  ground,  without  turning  it  to  a  side. 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  uncovered,  {4:rtidian  et  m^ 
mohani)  were  called  SCAMNA,  baulks,  lb.  ^  Col.  ii.  2. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ^und  and  left  it  fallow 
alternately,  {altemis^  sc  annis^)  Vira.  G.  i.  71.  as  is  still  done  in 
Switzerland,  and  some  provinces  of  France. 

They  are  supposed  to  liave  been  led  to  this  from  an  opinion,  that 
the  earth  was  in  some  measure  exhausted  by  carrying  a  crop,  and 
needed  a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  another,  or  from  the 
culture  of  olive-trees,  which  were  sometime*  planted  in  com-fiekls, 
and  bore  fnlit  only  once  in  two  years,'  CoL  v.  7.  8.  ik  9.  Varr.  i  S5« 
P/m.  XV.  3. 

A  field,  sown  every  year,  was  called  RESTIl^ILIS ;  after  a  yeai'f 
rest  or  kmger,  NOVALIS,  fmm.  vel  nowUe^  or  Yxrvactuv,  Plin. 
xviii.  11)^  s*  49.  {tpiod  veresenul  araium  est.)  .When  a  fidd,  after  be- 
iQg  long  qoeuhivatedi  {rudus  vel  cruim;^  was  ploogbid  for  the  first 
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time,  it  was  said  Paoscit^Di  ;  the  second  time,  t/erart,  vel  ornuffOf^ 
because  then  the  clods  were  broken  by  ploughing  across,  and  bar* 
rowing,  Feslus  ;  Plin.  xviii.  29.  the  third  time,  terliarij  Librari,  vci 
in  tiram  redigi ;'  because  then  the  seed  was  sown,  Varr.  i.  29.  But 
four  or  five  ploughinga  were  given  to  stiflf  land,  sometimes  nine, 
Virg.  G.  i.  47.  P/in.  xviii.  20.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6. 

To  express  this,  they  said,  tertio^  quarto^  quinlo  stdco  serere^  for 
i€r^  quaUr^  quinquies,  arare.  One  day's  ploughing»  or  one  yoking, 
was  called  Una  opera  ;  ten.  decern  operas  Col.  ii.  4. 
<  Fallow 'ground  was  usually  ploughed  in  the  spring  and  autumn ;  dry  * 
and  rich  land,  in  winter  ;  wet  ami  stiflf  ground,  chiefly  in  summer  : 
Hence  that  is  called  the  best  land,  {optima  seges^)  Bis  qua  soleh, 
BIS  FR100RA  SCNSIT,  i.  c.  bisjoer  astaiem,  bis  per  hiemem  araia^  Plin. 
xviii.  20.  Virg.  G.  i.  48.  Thus  also  seges  is  used  for  ager  or  ierra. 
Id.  iv.  129.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  5.  Locus  ubi  prima  pareiur  arboribus  8b- 
OES,  i.  e.  seminariumt  a  nursery,  ^irg:  6.  ii.  266.  but  commonly  for 
sata^  growing  corn,  or  the  like,  a  crop ;  as  seges  /tnt,  G.  i.  77.  or  me- 
taphorically, for  a  multitude  of  things  of  the  same  kind  ;  thus,  Seger 
wormu  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  110.  Virg.  G.  iu  142.  Stgts  telorum,  Mn. 
iii.  46.  Seges  gloria^  a  field,  Cic.  Ml.  IS. 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  tlie  first  ploushinff,  (cum  sulcus  altius 
imprimerelur^)  was  usually  three-fourths  of  a  foot,  or  nine  inches, 
{sulcus  DODRANTALis,)  P/m.  xviii.  19.  Pliny  calls  ploughing  four 
fingers  or  three  inches  deep,  Scaripicatio,  lb,  17.  tenui  ^ulco  arare^ 
tb.  18.  tenui  suspendere  sulco^  Vri^.  G.  i.  68. 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  basket,  (Satoru,  sc.  corbis,  trimo£a 
containing  three  bushels,  CoL  ii.  9.)  It  was  scattered  by  the  hand^ 
Cic.  Sen.  1ft.  Plin*  xviii.  24.  and  that  it  might  be  done  equally,  the 
hand  always  moved  with  the  step  as  with  us,  lb. 

The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow,  (in  /tVa,)  or  under  fur- 
row, (sub  sulco,)  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The  seed  was  sown 
on  a  plain  surface,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that  it  rose  in  rows,  and 
admitted  the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was  sometimes  covered  with 
rakes  and  harrows,  (rastris^  vel  crate  dentata,)  Plin.  xviii.  20. 

The  principal  seed-time,  {iempus  sativum^  sationis,  v.  seminationis^ 
vel  semenlumfaciendi,)  especially  for  wheat  and  barley,  was  from  the* 
autumnal  ec|uinox  to  the  winter  solstice,  ^irg.  G.  i.  208.  and  in 
spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  Col.  ii.  8.  Varr.  i.  34. 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  seasons  for  . 
sowing,  but  also  to  thexhoice  of  seed,  and  to  adapt  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Varr.  i.  44,  Virg.  O.  u  193. 
Plin.  xviii.  24.  s.  .55. 

When  the  growing  corns,  (segetes,  vel  «af<r, -orum,)  were  too  luzo- 
riant,  they  were  pastured  upon,  depascebantur,)  Virg.  G.  i.  193. 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  methods  were  used ;  SARCULATIO 
vel  sarritio,  hoeing ;  and  RUNCATIO,  weeding,  pulling  the  weeds 
with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook.  Sometimes  the  grow- 
ing corns  were  watered,  (rigabantur,)  Virg.  6.  i.  106. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising  fertili- 
ty, (sata  cum  multofanore  reddebant,  Ovid.  Pont  L  5.  26.)  yielding 
an  hundred  fold»  (e«  uno  centum^)  sometimes  more  ;  as  in  Palestine 
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Gen,  xxvu  13.  in  Syria  and  Africa,  Parr.  i.  44  in  Hispania  Btziieaf 
and  Egypt,  the  Leontine  plains  of  Sicily^  around  Babylon,  &c.  P/zn. 
rriii.  10.  &  17.  but  in  Italy  in  general,  only  ten  after  one,  {ager  mm 
deeim9  tffidtbai,  tfftrthai^  v.fundebat  ;  dteimo  cumfxnore  reddebat^) 
Var.  i.  44.  as  in  Sicily,  Ctc.  Vtrr.  iii.  47.  sometimes  not  above  four, 
ifrumenta  eum  quarto  respofidebant,)  Col.  iii.  3. 

'The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheat,  of  differ* 
ent  kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  TRITICUM,  siiigo^  robus^ 
.  also  Far,  or  ader^  far  adoreum^  vel  semtn  adoreum.  Or  simply  ado* 
reum  ;  whence  adorea,  warlike  praise  or^lory  ;  Adorta  aliquem  af* 
ficere^  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.  38.  i.  e.  glorid^  v.  2.  10.  or  victory ;  be- 
cause  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  (ador)  used  to  be  given  as  a  reward 
to  the  soldiers  after  a  victory,  HoraU  od,  iv.  3.  41.  PUn,  xviii.  3. 
No  kind  of  wheat  among  us  exactly  answers  the  description  of  tho 
Roman ybr.     What  rembles  it  most  is  what  we  call  spelt. 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  corn  ;  whence  Farina,  meal ;  farina 
tiligMa,  vel  tritieeaf  similar  vd  similago^  flos  Biliginis^  pollen  tritici, 
flour.  Cum  fueris  nostra  paulo  antefarifuBfi.  e.  generis  ye]  gregit^ 
Per8.v.  115. 

Barley,  HORDEUM,  vel  ordeum^  was  not  so  much  cultivated  by 
the  Romans  as  wheat  It  was  the  food  of  horses,  CoL  vi.  30.  some- 
times used  for  bread,  (panis  hordeaceusy)  Plin.  xviii.  7.  s.  14.  given 
to  soldiers,  by  way  of  punishment,  instead  of  wheat,. Ltn?.  xxvii.  13. 
In  France  and  Spain,  also  in  Pannonia,  Dio.  xlix.  36.  especially  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  vineyards,  it  iK^as  converted  into  ale,  as  among 
us,  called  cos/ta,  or  certa. in  Spain,  and  cervisia  in  France,  Plin^  xiv* 
32.  the  froth  or  foam  of  which  (spuma)  was  used  for  barm  or  yest  in 
baking,  (profermtnto,)  to  make  the  bread  lighter,  xviii.  7.  and  by  wo-  . 
men  for  improving  their  skin,  {ad  cutem  nuiriendam^)  Id.  xxii.25.  s.  83. 

Oats,  A  VENA,  were  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  horses ;  some- 
times also  made  into  bread,  {panis  avenace.its.)  Avkn  a  is  put  for  a  de- 
generate grsin^iviliufnfrumentiy  cum  hordeum  in  earn  degenerate)  PIfn. 
xviii,  17.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  30.  or  for  oats,  which  grow  wild,  {stertles  avena, 
i.  e.  quiB  non  seruntur,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  37.  G.  i.'  153. 226. 

As  the  rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten  stalk  ;  hence  avena  is  put 
for  a  pipe,  {tibia,  Yelfstula,)  Virg.  Eel.  i.  2.  iii.  27.  Martial,  viii.  3* 
So  calamus,  stipula,  arundo,  ebur,  &;c« 

Flax  or  lint  (LINUM)  was  used  chiefly  for  sails  and  cordage  for 
ships  ;  likewise  for  wearing  apparel,  particularly  by  the  nations  of 
Graul,  and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,  Plin.  xix.  1.  sometimes  made  of 
surprising  fineness,  Ibid.  The  rearing  of  flax  was  thought  hurtful 
to  land.    Virgil  joins  it  with  oats  and  poppy,  G.  i,  77. 

Willows  (SALICES)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the  vines  to  the 
trees  that  supported  them ;  for  hedges,  Virg.  6.  ii.  436.  and  for 
making  baskets.  They  grew  chiefly  in  moist  ground  ;  hence  udum 
salictum,  Herat,  od.  ii.  5.  8.  Liv.  xxv.  17.  Cato  9.  So  the  osier,  *i» 
hr  ;  and  broom,  genista,  Virg.  G.  ii.  11. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  (legumina)  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans; 
FABA,  the  bean  :  pistmiy  pease ;  lupinum,  lupine  ifasllttSfphateluSf 
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y^  pkutohut  the  kidney-bean ;  /eii#»  lentil ;  deer  v.  cicerctf/Of  xicim 
V.  ervtiiTt,  vetches,  or  tares ;  seMhfium^  v.  -Hi  &C  These  served  chief* 
ly  for  food  to  cattle  ;  some  of  them  also  for  food  to  slaves  and  oth- 
erst  especiallv  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  when  not  only  the  seedi  iMit 
also  the  husks  of  pods,  (siliquiBf)  were  eaten,  HoraL  tp.  ii,  1.  123» 
Per$.  ill.  35.  The  turnip,  (rcrptim,  v.  -a,  vel  rapuSf)  was  cultivated 
for  the  same  purpose,  Plin.  xviii.  13. 

There  were  several  things  sown,  to  be  cut  green  for  fodder  to  the 
labouring  cattle  ;  as  ocbntmi,  vel  Qcumum^f anion  Gracum^  rtcia,  ei* 
cifOf  «rvttfii,  &c«  &c.  particularly  the  herb  mcdica  ;  and  ctJjftus  for 
sheep,  Plin.  xiii.  24. 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows,  (PaATA,  ^uati 
$tmptr  parata,  Plin.  xviii.  5.)  for  raising  hay  and  feeding. cattle,  by 
cieanif^  and  dunging  them,  sowing  various  grass  seeds,  defending 
ihem  from  cattle,  and  sometimes  watering  them,  CoL  iu  17. 

Hay  (FoBKUM)  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks  or  small  heaps  of  a 
conical  figure,  (m  mttas  tximctum :)  then  collected  into  laige  stacks, 
or  placed  under  covert,  CoU  iL  22.  When  the  hay  was  carried  off 
the  field,  the  mowers  (/cent jteceV vel  -ca)  went  over  the  meadows 
again,  {praia  silicithanl^  i.  e.falcxbus  consecabanif)  and  cut  what  ihey 
bad  at  first  left.  This  grass  was  called  sidlimtntum ,  and  distinguished 
from/cBnttm«    Late  hay  was  called  Foknum  cardum,  Plin.  xviii*  28. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences,  (s^pta^  sepes^  vel 
stpimmiq,)  a  wall,  {mactriaf)  hedge,  wooden  fence,  and  ditch,  for  de- 
fending their  marches,  {limitee^)  and  corn-fields,  Yirg.  G«  i.  270.  and 
for  enclosing  their  mrdens  and  orchards,  but  not  their  meadows  and 
paature*groimds.  Their  cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  have  pastured  in 
tibe  open  fields,  with  persons  to  attend  them.  They  had  parks  for 
deer  and  other  wild  beasts,  CoL  ix.  prof,  but  the  onlv  enckMwres 
mentioned  for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining  them  m  the  night* 
time,  {septa^  v*  ulahula  bubUia^  ovilia,  captilia^  dtc)  eithei«in  the  open 
air,  or  tinder  covering.     Virg.  JEn.  vii.  512. 

Corns  were  cut  down  {mtUbaniur)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or  by  a 
scythe  ;  or  the  ears  {spicm)  were  stripped  oflfby  aQ  inetrument,  called 
Batilluh,  i.  e.  serrula  ferrea^  an  iron  saw,  l^arr.  i.  50.  (Falx  rerri- 
adaUi  tostraia^  vel  dtniala^merga^  vel  per.ttn  ;)  and  the  straw  after- 
Vfards  cit.  Col  ii.  21.  To  this  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G.  i.  317. 
and  not  to  binding  the  corn  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose  ;  which  the 
Romans  seem  not  to  have  done.  Col.  ibid.  In  Gaul,  the  corn  was 
out  down  by  a  machine  drawn  by  horses,  P/m.  xviii.  30. 

Some  kinds  of  pulse^  and  also  corn,  were  pulled  up  by  the  root, 
(velUbantur,)  CoL  ib.  et  ii.  10.  12.  Plin.  xviii.  30.  s.  72. 

The  Greeks  bound  their  corn  into  sheaves.  Homer.  IL  xviii.  5S(L 
as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxvii.  7.  who  cut  it  down  with  sickles,  taking 
tiie  stalks  in  handfuls,  {mergiUs,)  as  we  do,  Ruih.  ii.  15. 

The  oom,  when  cut,  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor,  (areOf)  or 
bam,  {horreum,)  or  in  a  covered  place,  adjoining  to  the  threshing* 
floor,  called  Ncbilarium,  CoL  ii.  21.  if  the  ears  were  cut  off  from 
tjie  stolks,  they  were  thrown  into  baskets,  Varr.  I  L  When  the 
com  was  cut  with  part  of  the  straw,  it  wai  carried  ia  carta  or  wmas, 
(plauftra,)  as  with  us,  Virg.  ii.  20a 
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The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  house,  C6l.  u 
6.  on  high  grmind,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a  round  figure, 
and  raised  in  the  middle,  yarr.  i.  2. 

It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint-stones.  Col:  l-  6.  but  nsuallj 
laid  with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care,  and  smoothed  with  k 
haste  roller,  yirg^  G.  I  178. 

The  grains  of  the  corn  were  beaten  out,  (excntiebaniur^  lundeion- 
Itfr,  ttrebantur  tcI  estterfbaniur,)  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  driven  over 
it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  {equarum  gressibus^  Plin.  xvil.  30. 
Vii^.  6.  iii.  13*2.  Col.  ii.  21.  hence  Area  dum  means  sole  calente  fe» 
ret  /  for  frumenta  in  area  terentur,  Tibull.  i.  5.  22.  or  by  flails,  (6oct<* 
li,fu8te$^  vel  perticm^)  ibid,  or  by  a  machine,  called  Traha,  v.  trakea, 
a  dray  or  sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels ;  or  TRIBUI^A,  veT  -tim, 
made  of  a  board  or  beam,  set  with  stones  or  pieces  of  iron,  {tabula ' 
lapidibm^  aul  ferro  asperata,)  with  a  great  weieht  laid  on  it,  and 
drawn  by  yoked  cattle,  {jumtntU  junctis.  Ibid,  et  Varr.  i.  52.) 

Tribiiia,  a  threshing-machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long,  from  ^-fi/^ci, 
Uro,  to  thresh  :  but  trUulvs,  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or  warlike  machine, 
with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or  fixing  in  the  ground,  call- 
ed also  murex^  usually  plural,  murices,  v.  tribuli,  caltrops,  Plin.  xix. 
1.  s.  6.  Curt.  W.. 13.  Veget.  iii.  24.)  has  iri  short,  from  rfsi^, three  ;' 
|9oXfi,  a  spike,  or  prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  out  the  com  were  used  by  the  Greeks, 
Homer.  11.  xx.  495.  and  Jews,  Isai.  xxviii.  27. 

Corn  was  winnowed,  {ventilabatur,)  or  cleaned /rom  the  chafl; 
{acu8,  .cn>,)  by  a  kind  of  shovel,  (ra/Ztw,  pala^  vel  ventUabrum\) 
which  threw  the  oom  across  the  wind,  Varr.  i..  52.  or  by  a  sieve, 
{vannm  vel  iribrum^)  which  seems  to  have  been  used  with  or  without 
Mrind,  Col.  ii.  21.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Homer.  11.  xiii.  588.  and 
Jews,  Is.  XXX.  24.  Amos.  ix.  8.  Luke,  xxii.  31. 

The  com,  when  cleaned,  {expurgaium,)  was  laid  up  in  granaries, 
{horrea  vel  granaria)  variously  constinicted,  P/iVi.  xviii.  §0.  some* 
times  in  pits,  {in  scrobihus,)  where  it  was  preserved  for  many  years ; 
Varro  says  fifty,  //.  <J^  Farr.  i,  57. 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes ;  for  littering  cattle,  {pt* 
con,  ovibtu  bubusque  stAternebatury  unde  Stramen,  v.  -turn  A'cftim,) 
Varr.  i.  1.  3.  for  fodder,  Plin  xviii.  30.  and  for  covering  houses: 
whence  Culmbn,  the  roof,_from  culmus^  a  stock  of  corn,  td. 

The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  Pa  lea  \  that  left 
in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  cut,  Stramen,  vel  slramentum^  vel  sfi- 
pula,  the  stubble,  which  was  sometimes  burnt  in  the  fields,  to  melio- 
rate the  land,  and  destroy  the  weeds.  Id.  <{r  Virg.  G.  i.  84. 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the  fleeces  of 
•beep  for  clothing ;  hence  these  animals  were  reared  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  greatest  care.  Virgil  gives  directions  about  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  {qui  cullus  habendo  sUpecori;)  of  oxen  and  horses  (ar- 
■BNTA,)  G.  iii.  49. 72.  of  sheep  and  goats,  (gR^oes,)  v.  286.  also  of 
dogs,  404.  and  bees,  iv.  as  a  part  of  husbandry. 

White  individuals  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  portion  of  land, 
•nd  citizens  themselves  cultivated  their  own  farms,  there  was  ubim- 
dance  of  pnmBioosy  wilhoul  the  importotioD  ot  graia :  and  the  re- 
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poUic  could  always  command  the  service  of  hardy  and  brbve  waf' 
riors  when  occasion  required.  But  in  after  ages,  especially  under 
the  Emperors,  when  landed  property  was  in  a  manner  engrossed  by 
a  few,  Juvenal.  ix»  55.  and  their  immense  estates  in  a  great  meaaure 
cultivated  by  slaves,  Liv.  vi.  12.  Senec.  Ep.  1 14.  Rome  was  forc- 
ed to  depend  on  the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
of.  men  to  recruit  her  armies  :  Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin  (irstof 
Italy,  and  then  of  the  provinces,  to  overgrown  fortunes,  and  tooex*^ 
tensive  possessions,  {Lalifundia^  sc.  nimis  ampla, /)er</}cZere  lialmn^ 
jam  vero  et  provincias,)  xviii.  3«  &  6* 

The  price  of  land  m  Ituly  was  increased  by  an  edict  of  Trajan, 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  an  office  who  had 
not  a  third  part  of  his  estate  in  land,  Plin.  Ep.  y'u  19. 

PROPAQATIOJf  of  TREES. 

The  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we  do. 

Those  are  properly  called  trees  {arboreg)  which  shoot  up  in  ona 
great  stem,  body,  or  trunk,  {stirps^  truncvs^  caudex^  vel  stipes,)  and 
Sien,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth,  spread  into  branches  and 
leaves,  {rami  et  folia  ;)  shrubs,  (FRUTICES,  vel  virgvlta,)  which 
divide  into  branches,  (rami,  v.  -i//t,)  and  twigs  or  sprigs,  (virga^  v. 
•ti/<B,)  as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the  root.  These  shrubs  which  ap- 
proach near  to  the  nature  of  herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny,  svffrutices. 

Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propagating  trees  and 
shrubs,  {sylva  frulictsque^  both  natural  and  artificial ;  G.  ii.  9.  &c« 

I.  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as  the  osier 
(aiUr)  ;  the  broom,  {genista  ;)  the  poplar  and  willow,  (salix.)  But 
the  notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is  now  universally  exploded. 
Some  by  fortuitous  seeds  ;  as  the  chesnut,  the  cscvlus^  and  oak : 
Some  from  the  roots  of  other  trees;  as  the  cherry,  (Ckrasus,  first 
brought  into  Italy  by  Lucullus,  from  Cerasus,  a  city  in  Pontus ;  A. 
U.  680.  and  120  years  after  that,  introduced  into  Britain,  Plin.  xv. 
25.  s.  30.)  the  elm  and  laurel,  {laurus,)  which  some  take  to  be  the 
bay  tree. 

II.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees,  were, — 1.  By 
suckers*  (Stolones,  nnde  cognomen^  STOLO,  Plin.  xvii.  1.  Varr. 
I  2.)  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and  planted  in  furrows 
or  trenches,  {sulci  v.  fossa,) 

-^2.  By  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches,  (rami,  v.  talet^) 
sharpened  {acuminati)  like  stakes,  aculo  robore  xalli  vel  pali^  cut 
into  a  point  \  sudes  quadriftdx^  slit  at  the  bottom  into  four,  Virg. 
G,  ii.  25.  Plin.  xvii.  17.  or  pieces  of  the  cleflwood,  {caudices  secti,) 
Id.  or  by  planting  the  trunks  with  the  roots,  {stirpes.)  Id.  When 
plants  were  set  by  the  root,  {cum  radice  serebantur,)  they  were  call- 
ed ViviRADices,  quicksets,  Cic.  Sen.  13. 

— 3.  By  layers,  {propagines,)  i.  e.  bending  a  branch,  and  fixing  it 
in  tlie  earth,  without  disjoining  it .  from  the  mother-tree,  whence 
new  shoots  spring,  {viva  sua  planlaria  terrd,)  v.  27.  This  method 
taught  by  nature  from  the  bramble,  {ex  rubOf)  Plin.  xvii.  13.  a. 
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ftl.  It  WttB  chiefly  uaed  in  the  vines  and  myrtles,  Virg.  G,  ibid.  v. 
63.  the  former  of  which,  however,  were  more  frequently  propagated* 

— 4.  By  slips  or  cattings,  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  and  plant- 
ed in  the  ground,  (aurculi,  et  Malleoli,  i.  e.  rurculi  ulrinque  capilu- 
lati)  with  knops,  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protuberances  on  each  side,  like  a 
small  hammer,  Plin.  xvii.  21. 

— 5.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting,  (INSITIO,)  i.  e.  inserting  a  cion, 
a  shoot  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or  grafT,  {Iradux  v.  surculvs^)  of 
one  tree  into  the  stock  or  branch  of  another. .  There  were  several 
ways  of  ingrafting ;  of  which  Virgil  describes  only  one  ;  namely, 
what  is  called  cloft  grafting ;  which  was  performed  by  cleaving  the 
head  of  a  stock,  and  putting  a  cion  from  another  tree  into  the  cleft, 
(feraceM  plania  vnrniUunturf  Ibid,  v.  78.  Alterius  rofnog  veriere  in 
tUlerius^3L  ;)  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Oy'id^  Fistaqtu  adoptivtu 
accipit  arbor  opes^  Medic,  fac.  6. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  in  this  country,  that  no  graft  will  succeed 
unless  it  be  upon  a  stock  which  bears  fruit  of  the  same  kind.  But 
Virgil  and  Columella  say,  that  any  cion  may  be  grafted  on  any  stock, 
Omnie  surculta  omni  arbori  instri  poiest^  si  non  est  «i,  cui  inseriiur^ 
Qorlict  dissimilisj  Col.  v.  11.  as  apples  on  a  pear-stock,  and  cornels, 
or  Cornelian  cherries  on  a  prune  or  plum-stock,  Virg.  G.  ii.  33.  ap> 
pies  on  a  plane-tree,  pears  on  a  wild  ash,  &c.  v.  70.  Plin.  xv.  1.  5« 
■•  17. 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inoculation,  or 
budding,  (oculos  imponere^  inoculart^v.  -a/io.).  The  parts  of  a  plani 
whence  it  budded,  {unde  germinaret,)  were  called  OCULI,  eyes, 
Plin.  xvii.  21.  s.  35.  and  when  these  were  cut  oiT,  it  was  said  occ<Z'* 
cari,  to  be  blinded,  Id.  xvii.  22. 

Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one  tree, 
and  inserting  the  bud  (gemnui  v.  germen)  of  another  tree,  which 
united  with  it,  v.  73.  called  also  Emplastr^tio,  Co/,  v.  11.  But 
Pliny  seems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  16.  s.  26.  The  part  of  the 
bark  taken  out,  {pars  exempta  ;  angustus  in  ipso  nodo  sinus^)  was 
called  ScuTULA  v.  tessella,  the  name  given  also  to  any  one  of  the 
small  divisions  in  a  chequered  table  or  pavement,  Id.  See  p.  441. 

Forest-trees,  (arbores  syhtstres^)  were  propagated  chiefly  by 
seeds.  Olives  by  truncheons,  (Irunci^  caudices  secti,  v.  lignum  sic^ 
cuntt)  i.  e.  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick  branches  into 
pieces  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  planting  them  ; 
whence  a  root,,  and  soon  after  a  tree  was  formed,  Ptr.  G.  ii.  30.  &  63. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting,  were  called  Ar- 
bores cjBDUiE,  or  which,  being  cut,  sprout  up  again,  {succisa  repuU 
tulant,)  from  the  stem  or  root,  Plin.  xii.  19..  Some  trees  grew  to  an 
immense  height  Pliny  mentions  a  beam  of  laris  or  larch  120  feet 
long,  and  2  feet  thick,  xvi.  40.  s.  74. 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines.  They 
were  planted  in' ground  well  trenched  and  cleaned,  (m  pastinaio^  sc. 
^ro^)  in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  Plin.  xvii.  22.  disposed  in  rows,  ei« 
thMsr  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  of  a  ayincunXf  Vug.  6.  ii.  277.  The 
uttermost  rows  were  called  Antes,  id.  417.  ^  Fesluf.  ' 
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When  a  vineyard  wai  dag  ap,  (refodiAaktrt)  to  be  planted  anew; 

.  it  was  properly  said  repasiinari^  from  an  iron  instraroent  wttb  two 

fbrks,  called  pattilnum.  Col.  iii.  18.  which  word  is  also  put  for  a  field 

ready  for  planting,  {agtr  paslinaius.)    An  old  vineyard  thus  prepared 

was  called  Vinetum  rkstibilk.  Id, 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds,  (arundineB,)  or  round  stakea^ 
(PALI  ;  whence  vites  palart^  i.  e.fulcire  vel  ptdart^  or  by  pieces  of 
cleft-oak  or  olive,  not  round,  {ridicm^)  Plin.  xvii.'S!2.  which  served 
as  props,  {adniimcula,  v.  pedamenta  ;)  round  which  the  tendrils  (dia- 
vicula^  V.  capreolif  i.  e«  colliculi  v.  caultcuK  vitti  intorti^  ui  cincinni^ 
Varn  L  31.)  twined.  Two  reeds  pr  stakes,  {vallifurcaque  bidm^ 
le«,)  supported  each  vine,  with  a  stick,  (periica^)  or  reed  across,  calU 
ed  JuooM  or  Cantheiuum,  CoL  iv.  12.  and  the  tying  of  the  vines  to 
it,  Cafitum  cqn-jugatio,  €t  RELiGATio,  Cic.  Sen.  15.  was  effected  by 
osier  or  willow-twigs,  many  of  which  grew  near  Ameria  in  Umbria* 
FiV?.  G.  i.  965.  CoL  iv.  30. 4.  Plin,  xvi,  37.  s.  69. 

Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support  it,  with* 
out  njugum  or  cross*pole ;  sometimes  four  poles,  with  a  jugum  to 
each  ;  hence  called  vitia  Complqviata,  (a  cavi9  adium  compluviis,) 
Plin.  xvii.  21.  if  but  onejugum,  uni  jdoa,  2i:  Concerning  the  fiist* 
ening  of  vines  to  certain  trees.  See  p.  379.  The  arches  formed  by 
the  branches  joined  together,  (cumpalmiles  sarmento  inter  se  jungun^ 
ier  funium  modo,)  were  called  Funeta,  Plin.  xvii.  23.  and  branches 
of  elms  extended  to  sustain  the  vines,  Tabulata,  stories,  Virg,  G. 
iLSll. 

When  the  branches,  {palmiits  v.  pampinif)  were  too  luxuriant,  the 
superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  {sarmenia)  were  lopt  off  with  the  pruning* 
knife,  {ferro  amputata,)  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Hence  Vi  tes  compescere  vel  ««t- 
iigare  ;  ctmias  stringere,  brackia  tendere^  Virg.  G.  ii.  368.  Pampiuare 
krpampinos  decequere,  to  lop  off  the  small  branches,  Plin,  xviii.  37. 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  Flagella,  Virg.  G,  ii.  299.  the 
branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palma  ;  the  ligneous,  or  woody 
part  of  a  vine,  MATEau  ;  a  branch  springing  from  the  stock,  Pampi* 
harium  ffrom  another  branch,  Frcctuarium  ;  the  mark  of  a  hack  or 
chop.  Cicatrix  ;  whence  cicatricosvs^  Plin.  xvii.  23.  Col.  v.  6. 

The  vines  supported ^y  cross  stakes  in  dressing,  were  usually  cut  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  was  called  Decussatio,  Co/tim,  iv.  17. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA,  a  grape ;  put  for  a  vine,  Virg. 
G.  ii.  60.  for  wine,  Horat,  od.  u  20. 10.  for  a  vine  branch,  ( pampinus^) 
Ovid.  Met.  iii.  666.  for  a  swarm,  {eocamen)  of  bees,  Virg,  G,  iv.  558w 
properly  not  a  single  berry,  {acinnsj  v.  'tim,)  Suet.  Aug.  76.^but*^a«. 
cluster,  (racbmus,  i.  e.  acinorum  rongerieg^  cum  pediculitt,)  CoK  xL3» 

The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  Vi nacbus,  v.  -tim,  or  acinus  vi* 
naceuSf  Cic  Sen.  15.  Any  cluster  of  flowers,  or  berries,  (racenuu  im 
orbem  circumactusj)  particularly  of  ivy,  (hedera,)  was  called  CO- 
RYMBUS,  Plin.  ^vl  34.  Virg.  EcL  iii.  39.  Ovid.  Met.  iii,  665.  era- 
cei  eorymbi^  i.  e.  flores.  Col.  x.  301. 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  gathered,  was  called  YnmisMtAf 
die  vintage,  (a  vino  demendo,  i.  e.  wois  hgendi$  ;)  whence  vmdmnkh 
tor,  a  ga&rerof  gnf>a8,  ShmL  &il.  L  7.  Sa 
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^neyardt,  (VINE£  vel  viruta,)  as  fields,  were  divided  by  cross 
paths,  called  LIMITE8 ;  (hence  limilare,  to  divide  or  separate ;  and 
timeSf  a  boundary :)  The  breadth  of  them  was  determjned  by  law : 
See  lex  Mam  ili  a.  A  path  or  road  from  east  to  west,  was  called  DE* 
CIMANUS,  sc.  limeSf  {a  memura  cienQm  actwim  ;)  from  south  to 
north,  CARDO,  (a  cardine  mundt,  i.  e.  the  north  pole  ;  thus,  Moui4 
Taurus  is  called  Cardo,  Liv,  xxxviL  34.  (or  semita  ;  whence  ^emt- 
iart^  to  divide  by-paths  in  this  direction^  because  they  were  usually 
narrower  than  the  other  paths.  The  spaces,  [area,)  included  be« 
tween  two  semita,  were  called  Paginjc,  comprehending  each,  the 
breadth  of  five  pall,  or  capita  vitiwn,  distinct  vines,  Plift:  xviu  23, 
Hence  agri  Cox  p agin antss,  contiguous  grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  (serebantur)  at  different  distances,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of  five  feet,  some- 
times  of  eight ;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Umbri  and  Marsi,  who  plough- 
ed  and  sowed  corn  between  the  vines,  which  places  they  called  Pur* 
CDLETA.  Vines  which  were  transplanted,  {translate,)  bore  fruit 
two  years  sooner  than  those  that  were  not,  {satte,)  Plin.  ibid. 

The  Li/nitet  Dkcumani  were  called  prorsi,  i.  e.porro  vtrsi^ 
straight ;  and  the  Cardinbs  ttansveni,  cross,  Festus.  From  the  de* 
cufnani  being  the  chief  paths  in  the  field ;  hence  dec  um anus  (or  mag* 
nu8  ;  thus.  Ova  vel  poma  decumana,  Festus.  Acipenser  decmnanus^ 
large,  Ctc.  Fin.  ii.  8.  So  Fiuctus  decimanus,  vel  dtnjima,  the  great* 
est,  Ovid.  Irist.  i.  2.  49.  Met.  xi.  530.  Sil.  xiv.  122.  Lucan.  v.  672; 
Senec^  A^amm.  502.  as  r^xufua,  tertius  JluctuB,  amoi^  the  Greeks. 
LmiTEs  18  also  put  for  the  streets  of  a  city,  £rtv.  xxxi.  24« 

Pliny  directs  the  limittB  dtcumam  in  vineyards  to  be  made  eighteen 
feet  broad ;  and  the  cardines^  or  transversi  limiies,  ten  feet  broad, 
Plin,  xvii.  22.  s.  35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground,  (pingui  campo,)  and  thin- 
ner on  hills,  but  always  in  exact  order,  {ad  unguein),  Virg.  G.  ii.  277. 

The  Romans,  in  transplanting  trees,  marked  on  the  bark  the  way 
each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the  heaven  in 
the  place  where  it  was  set,  Virg.  G.  ii.  269.  ColwnelL  de  Arbor.  17. 4. 

In  the  .different  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  the  same  at« 
lention  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  as  sailors,  Id.  G.  i.  204. 
also  to  the  winds,  7a.  51.  iii.  273. 

The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  Agmloj  or  Borehs,  the  north 
wind  ;  Zephyrua  vel  Favonius,  the  west  wind  ;  Auster  v.  J^otits,  the 
south  wind ;  Eurus,  the  east  wind ;  Coras,  Caurus,  vel  Jamx,  the  north- 
jH^est;  Africus,  vel  Libs,  the  south-west,  Senec.  J^at.iQ.  v.  16.  Vol' 
tWTMis,  the  south-east,  &c.  ,  But  Pliny  denominates  and  places  some 
of  these  differently,  ii.  47.  xviii.  33.  &  34.  Winds  arising  from  the 
land  were  called  Aitanti,  or  apogisi ;  from  the  sea,  tropmi,  Plin.  ii.  44. 

The  ancients  observed  only  four  winds ;  called  Venti  C  ardinales, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  1 131.  because  they  blew  from  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  world,  Plin.  it.  47.  Homer  mentions  no  more,  Odi/ss.  £.295. 
So  in  imitation  of  him,  Ortd.  Met.  i.  61.  Trist.  i.  2.  27.  and  Mam- 
liufi^  Astron.  iv.  589.  Afterwards  intermediate  wuids  were  added, 
first  one,  and  then  two,  between  eaeb  of  the  vttkti  CardimUs. 
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CARRIAGES  of  the  ROMAJ^. 

The  carriages  (Vehtcula,  vectahda,  v.  -acula)  of  the  ancients, 
were  of  various  kinds  ;  which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  dif^ 
ferent  persons  ;  by  Bacchus  and  Ceres;  TibulL  ii.  1.  4*2.  Minerva, 
Ctc.  Ml  D.  iii.  24.  trichthonius,  Virg.  G.  iii.  113.  the  Phrygians, 
Plitu  vii.  56.  &c. 

Beasts  of  burden  were  most  anciently  used,  (animalia  vel  jvmen^ 
ta  ,P0SSUARIA,  vel  dorsualia^  from  dorsum,  i.  e.  toia  posterior 
pars  corporis,  quod  tadtvexajit,  deorsum,  Festu^.)  A  dorser,  dorsel, 
or  dosser,  a  pannel,  or  pack-saddle,  (clittlla  vel  stratum,)  was  laid  on 
them  to  enable  them  to  bear  their  bunlen  more  easily,  used  chiefly 
on  Qsses  and  mules;  hence  Clitellarii,  humorously  applied  to 
porters,  geruli  vel  bajuii,  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  94.  but  not  oxen  ;  hence 
Clitkll£  bovi  scnt  impositje,  when  a  task  is  imposed  on  one, 
which  he  is  unfit  for,  Cic.  Att.  v.  16.  Bos  clitellas,  sc.  portai. 
Quinctil.  v.  11. 

This  covering  was  by  later  writers  called  SAGMA  ;  put  also  for 
sella  or  ephippium,  a  saddle  for  riding  on :  Hence  jvmenta  sagma- 
RiA,  vel  sarcenaria.  et  sella ai a,  V^get,  ii.  10.  Ijimprid.  Hdiog.  4, 
sometimes  with  a  coarse  cloth  below,  (Cento,  vel  centunculus,  a 
imddle  cloth. 

A  pack-horse  was  called  Caballus,  or  Cantherius,  v.  -t/?»,  sc. 
jumentum,  {quasi  carenterius,  i.  e.  equus  castratus,  a  gelding ;  qid 
hoc  distal  ab  equo,  quod  mojalis  a  verre,  a  barrow  or  hog  from  a 
boar,  capus  a  gailo,  vervex  ab  ariete,  Varro,  de  re  Rust.  ii.  7.  fin.) 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  18. 

, .  Hence  minime  sis  cantherium  in  fossa,  be  not  a  pack-horse  in  the 
ditch,  Li'r.  xxiii.  47,  Some  make  cantherius  the  same  with  clitellas 
rius^  an  ass  or  mule,  and  read  ;  Minime,  sc.  descendant  in  viam; 
Sci6,  CANTHERIUM  IN  FOSSA,  SC.  equtts  fiobebat  obvium,  i.  e.  you 
know  the  fable  of  the  horse  meeting  an  ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way, 
and  being  trodden  down  by  him,  Scheffer.  de  re  vehic.  See  Swin- 
burne's Travels  in  the  south  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  sect.  66.  Others  suppose 
an  allusion  to  be  here  made  to  the  prop  of  a  vine,  Gronovius  in  ioc. 

He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden,  was  called  AGASO,  and  more 
rarely  Agitator,  Virg.  G.  i.  273.  A  leathern  bag,  (sacculus  scor* 
Uus)  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode  such  a  beast  carried  his  ne- 
cessaries, was  called  Hippopera,  Senec.  ep.  87.  Mantica,  Horat, 
Sat.  h  8.  106.  Pera,  vel  averta,  a  cloak-bag  or  portmanteau. 
Scholiast,  ib.  or  Bulga,  Festus. 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave  or  any  other  person,  to 
help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  JEruhnula,  (from  apiu,  tol- 
lo,)  ruRCA  vel  furcilla,  Festus  Plaut.  Casin.  ii.  8.  9.  and  because 
Marius,  to  diminish  the  number  of  waggons,  which  vi^ere  an  incum- 
brance to  the  army,  appointed  that  the  soldiers  should  carry  their 
baggage,  {sarcinai,  vasa  et  cibaria,)  tied  up  in  bundles  upon  furc(t^ 
or  forks  ;  but  the  soldiers  and  these  furc€e  were  called  MUIJMA- 
RIANI,  Fest.  in  ^Erumnula,  ^  Frontin.  iv.  1.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Mar. 
Expellere,  vel  ejicerb  extrudere  furca,  vel  furciild^  to  afr^ 
away  by  force,  HoroL  ep.  i.  la  34.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  2. 
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Any  thing  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders,  or  in  the 

.  hands  of  men,  was  called  FERCULUM ;  as  the  dishes  at  an  enter* 

tainment,  SueL  Aug.  74.  the  spoils  of  a  triumph,  hL  Cas.  37.  the 

images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games.  Id.  76.  the  corpse  and  other 

tbiiws  carried  at  a  funeral,  Id.  Col.  16. 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which  they 
sat,  it  was  called  SELLA,  geslatoria, poriaioiia^  v.  ferioriaj  Suet. 
Ner.  2&  or  Cathedra,  Juvenal,  i.  64  vi.  90.  in  a  couch  Or  litter, 
on  which  they  lay  extended,  I^ECTICA,  vel  cubile,  Suei.  Ihm. 
2.  Ovid.  A.  A.  L  487.  used  both  in  the  city  and  on  journeys,  Tac. 
Hist.  i.  Z5.  Ann.  xxv.  4.  Plin.  ep.  iii.  5.  Suet.  0th.  6.  Ner.  26.  ViL 
16.  sometimes  open,  and  sometirfies  covered,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  41.  Att. 
X.  12.  with  curtains  of  skin  or  cloth.  Martial,  xi.  99.  11.  called  Pla« 
OULA,  Suet.  Tit.  10.  which  were  occasionally  drawn  aside,  Senec. 
Suei.  7.  sometimes  with  a  window  of  glass  or  transparent  stone,  Juv^ 
liL  242.  iv.  20.  so  that  they  might  either  read  or  write,  or  sleep  in 
them,  Juv.  iii.  249.  There  were  commonly  some  footmen  or  lackeys, 
who  went  before  the  sedan,  (cursores,)  Petron.  28.  Scnec.  ep.  1^ 

The  sfllte  and  lecliae  of  women 'were  of  a  different  construction 
from  those  of  men ;  hence  sella  vel  trxtica  muliebrisy  Suet  Oth.  6. 
The  cathedra  is  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  women,  Juv.  vi« 
91.  Mart.  xii.  38.  The  sella  usually  contained  but  one  ;  the  hctica 
one  or  more.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  67.  Suet.  Ner.  9.  Cic.  Q-fr.  ii.  9.  The 
sella  had  only  a  small  pillow,  (cervlcalj)  to  recline  the  head  on,  Juv.. 
▼i.  3.52.  The  lectica  had  a  mattress,  Senec.  ad  Marc.  16.  stuffed  with 
feathers :  hence  pensUes  pluma,  Juv.  i.  159.  sometimes  with  roses, 
(puhinus  rosd  Jarctus,)  Cic.  Verr.  v.  U.  probably  with  ropes  below, 
Jifar/,  ii.  57.  6.  Ge//.  X.  3. 

The  selU  and  Ucticce  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LECTICARII, 
ealones^  geruli^  v.  bajuli,  Senec.  ep.  80.  &>  110.  drest  commonly  in  a 
dark  or  red  penula^  Id.  ben.  iii.  28.  tall,  (longi  v.  proclri^)  and  hand-< 
some,  Smec.  r.p.  110.  from  different  countries,  Juv.  iii.  249.  vi.  3.50. 
vii.  132.  viii.  132.  ix.*142.  They  were  supported  on  poles,  (ASSE- 
RES,  vel  amiles,)  Id.  vii.  132.  Mart.  ix.  23.  9.  not  fixed,  but  re- 
moveable,  (exemptiUs,)  Suet.  CaL  58.  placed  on  the  shoulders  or 
necks  of  the  slaves,  Plin.  pan.  22.  &  24.  hence  tliey  were  said  a/i- 

Jfuem  succoLARE,  Suet.  CI.  10.  and  those  carried  by  them,  succollari^ 
d.  Oth.  6.  who  were  thus  greatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  par- 
ticularly such  as  were  carried  in  the  sella  or  cathedra^  Juvenal,  iii. 
240. 

The  sella  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  Juv.  ix.  142.  and  the  Icc^ 
ticUf  by  four :  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called  kexaphdros,  Mart,  ii^ 
81.  and  by  eight,  OCTOPHOROS,  v.  -tiw,  Id.  vi.  59.  ix.  3.  Sec  p. 
399. 

When  the  Lectica  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support  it, 
usually  of  wood,  Caiull.  x«  22.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Athen. 
▼•  10.     The  kings  of  India  had  Lectica  of  solid  gold.  Curt.  viii.  9. 

The  use  of  Lectica  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
from  the  nations  of  the  East  towards  the  end  of  the  republic-  But 
we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey,  and  in  the  army, 

58 
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Liv.  xxiv.  4L  GtlL  x.  3.    The  Emperor  Claudius  w  nid  fint  to 

have  used  a  sdla  covered  at  top,  Dio.  )x.  2.  *  . 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  t>een  used  in  the  city  in  the  time  of 
Plautus  or  of  Terence ;  but  they  were  so  frequent  under  Cs8Sr» 
that  he  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  unless  to  persons  of  certain  rank 
and  on  certain  days,  Suei.  Cms.  43.  CL  28.  Those  who  had  not  ae-> 
dans  of  their  own,  got  them  to  hire,  Juvenal,  rl  352.  ix.  142.  Hence 
we  read  in  later.times  of  Corpora  et  CAbTEA  Leclicariorvm^  who 
seem  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  slaves,  but  of  plebeians  of  the 
lowest  rank,  particularly  freed-men,  Mart.  iiL  46.  (Sxlljb  erafti  ad 
€xonerat\dum  ventrem  aptcB^  et  Private,  vel  FAMiLiAaicjB^  Varr.  R. 
R.  i.  14.  et  PuBLicjR,  Martial,  xii.  78.) 

A  kind  of  close  litter  carried  {geslala  t.  deportala)  by  two  raule^ 
(MuLi,  ex  equa  et  asino  ;  Hinnuli,  t.  BuRDONCSt  ex  equo  et  afmOf} 
Plin.  viii.  44.  s.  69.  or  little  horses  ;  Manm,  Ovid.  Jlmar.  ii«  16.  40# 
i.  e.  equi  minuli,  vel  pumilii^  s.  -iones^  dwarfs,  was  called  BA&TAIU 
NA,  mentioned  only  by  later  writers. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  called 
TRAHA,  V.  -ea  vel  traga^  a  sledge,  used  in  rustic  work,  in  beating 
out  the  corn 9  See  p.4&l.  (called  by  Yarro,  Panicum  ploittllum,  R.  R« 
1.  52.  because  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  CarthaginianSy)  and 
among  northern  nations  in  travelling  on  the  ice  and  snow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called  Unarota,  Ih/gin^  ii.  14. 
A  vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  Cisiramaxioii* 
Petron,  28.  or  Arcuma,  Festus.  A  vehicle  with  two  wheels*  Bme- 
TUM  ;  with  four,  quatrirocUum^)  rsr^oucuKXA^  dm^ni^  v.  ^wptT(t()(Hf  qma^ 
tiior  rotarum  currus.  Homer.  Ii.  0, 324 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  were  called  BI6i£,  tijvgii  v.  W* 
juges  ;  three,  trigas ;  and  four,  quatbyrug^  quadrijugi^  v.  -ges  ;  fine- 
quently  put  for  the  chariot  itself,  hijuge  curricuhan^  Suet.  Cal.  19. 
quadrijugus  currus^  Virg.  G.  iii.  18.  but  Curriculum  is  oftener  pvt 
for  cursuSf  the  race,  Cic.  Babir.  10.  Marcell.  2.  Horat.  od.  i.  1.  3^ 
We  also  read  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  joined  together 
abreast,  {ah  Augusta  stjuges,  sicut  et  elephanti^  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.) 
for  so  the  Romans  always  yoked  their  horses  in  their  race  chariots : 
Nero  once  drove  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by  tee 
horses,  {aurigavit  decetnjugem,  sc.  currunu)  Suet.  N*  24.  See  also 
Aug.  94. 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  with  whi^ver 
number  of  horses,  were  called  QUADRIGARII,  <$«€<.  JWr.  16.  from 
the  qvadrigiB  being  most  frequently  used  ;  hence  Factioves  ^vad- 

RIGARIORUM,  FestuS. 

Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping  qui<ily  bom 
the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DE8ULTORES  ;  hence  desvltor 
V.  desertor  amoris^  inconstant,  Ovid.  Am.  i.  3.  15.  and  the  horses 
themselves,  Dksultorii,  Iav.  xliv.  9.  Sutt.  Cos*  39.  sometinet  ne* 
cessfully  used  in  war,  Liv.  xxiii.  29. 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CURRUS,  or  twrrieula^ 
chariots,  a  currendOf  from  their  velocity,  having  only  two  wheels^  bgr 
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trtialerervQittbdr  of  horses  they  were  drawn :  So  those  used  in  war 
kytURefent  nations  ;  of  which  some  were  armed  with  scythes,  (ctir* 
pm$fnio9U,faicaUB  quadrigm^)  in  different  forms,  Liv.  xxxvii.  41. 4c 
.43.  CwrL  V9.  0.  Also  those  used  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  con- 
Mb,  prsStors,  censors^  and  chief  iEdiles,  whence  they  were  called 
jkf  irtitsTiuTOS  coauLcSt  GelL  iii.  18.  and  the  seat  on  whioh  these 
'iiHientrates  sat  in  the  senate-house,  the  rostra,  or  tribunal  of  justice, 
JB£LLA  CURULIS,  because  they  carried  it  with  them  in  cbariotSy 
Jd.irlndar.Ti.  11. 

It  was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  back,  {anaclinttrium,  ▼.  iabulatwn 
a  tergo  turgeru  m  quod  reclitiari  posset^)  with  four  crooked  feet,  fixed 
.to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  joined  by  a  common  ax- 
is, aomewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  (decusialim,)  and  covered 
with -leather,  >so  that  it  might  be  occasionally  folded  together  for  the 
eonvenience  of  carnage,  and  -set  down  wherever  the  magistrate 
chose  to  use  it,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.^Suet.  ^ug.  43.  Gell.  vi.  9.  adorned 
with  ivory ;  hence  called  Curdle  seua,  Horat.  ep.  i.  6.  53.  and  al- 
TA,  8il.  viiL  488.  because  frequently  placed  on  a  tribunal,  or  because 
it  was  the  emblem  of  dignity  ;  Rboia,  because  first  used  by- the 
kmgSf  Lh.  i.  ^.  Firg.  Mn.  xi.  334.  borrowed  from  the  Tuscans, 
£m.  i.  H.  Flar.  i.  5.  in  later  times  adorned  with  engravings;  campi^ 
amm  sigmsj  Ovid.  Pont  iv.  5. 18. 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and  .saered 
riles  was  i»lled  Pilbntum,  an  easy  soft  vehicle,  (petut/e,)  Serv.  in 
Viig.  iEn.'viii.  666.  with  four  wheels  ;  usually  pamted  with  various 
^9omn,  /it«br.  xx.  18.  The- carriage  whioh  matrons  used  in  com- 
tmon( futo  pn^Bsiogui)  was  called  Carpbntum,  Lh.  v.  35«  named 
from  Garmema,  the  mother  of  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast.  I  620.  com* 
monlywith  two  wheels  and  an  arched  covering;  as  the  Jhrninet 
■mcd,  {eurfHsarcvatusy)  Liv.  i.21.  48.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  CI.  11.  some- 
tiaaes  without  a  covering,  Liv.  i.  34.  Women  were  prohibited  the 
use  of  it  in  the«second  Punic  war  by  the  Oppian  law,  lAv.  xxxiv.  L 

which,  however,  was  soon  after  repealed,  lb.  8. put  for  any  car* 

viage,  Flor.  i.  18.  iii.  2.  10. 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels,  and  four  horses,  adorned 
with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led  in  so- 
lemn procession  from  their  shrines,  (e  tacrartt>)'at  the  Circensian 
games,  toa  place  in  the  Circus,  called  Pulvinar,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  where 
emiehes  were  prepared  for  placing  th^  on,  was  called  THENSA, 
JFkstus  ;  from  the  thongs  stretched  before  it,  {lora  tensa,)  jlsc.  in  Cie^ 
Tsrr.  i.  59»  attended  by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in  their  most  magni- 
lieent  apparel,  Lto.  v.  41.  who  were  said  Thensam  ducerb  vel  dkdu- 
i^tas,  kL  ^  Sutt.  Aug.  43.  Vesp.  5.  who  delighted  to  touch  4he  thongs 
fay  which  the  chariot  was  drawn,  (funemque  manu  cantingere  gmu* 
dnU,)  Ascon.  ib.  Yirg.  iEn.  ii.  239.  And  if  a  boy,  ipuer  patrixnus  tt 
nrntrimus)  happened  to  let  so  {omittere)  the  thong  which  he  held,  it 
behoved  the  procession  to  be  renewed,  Cic.  Resp.  H.  10.  &  1 1. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thensa  to  any  one,  was 
«i  aduiowiedgment  of  his  divinity.  Suet.  Cas.  76. 

A  carriage  ^rilbtwo  wheels^  for  iravelliiig  expedit]ouflly>tWAS4:att- 
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hd  CISIUM,  q.  diium,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  8.  Rose.  7.  Senec.  op.  93i 
the  driver,  Cisiarius,  Ulpian  ;  drawn  usually  by  three  mules,  Au$0m^ 
tp.  viii.  7.  its  body  [capswn^  v.  -a)  of  baSket-work,  (Ploxihum,  ▼. 
•SAum,)  Festus.  A  larger  carriage  for  tnivelling,  with  four  wheels, 
was  called  KHEDA,  a  Gallic  word,  QuincHL  i»  9.  Ctc.  MU.  VkAU. 
V.  17.  vi.  1.  or  Carruca,  Stut.  Jftr.  30.  the  driver,  RBKDARiD8,or 
Carrugarius,  lb,  an  hired  one,  MBRrroRu,  SutU  Cms.  57.  both  abo 
Used  in  the  city,  MartiaL  iii.  47.  sometimes  adorned  with  silver,  Plm* 
xxxiii.  11.  An  open  carriage  with  four  wheels,  for  persona  oS  in- 
ferior rank,  as  some  think,  was  called  PETORRITUM,  GtlL  xr* 
30.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  104.  also  a  Gallic  word,  Featus. 

A  kind  of  swift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  (xauls  and  Britonst 
was  called  ESSEDUM,  Ccbs.  A  6.  iv.  33.  Virg.  6.  iii.  204.  the  dii- 
Ver,  or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  Essedariu^s,  Cic.  Fam.  viu  6. 
Ca9.  v.  19.  adopted  at  Rome  for  common  use^  Cic.  PhilAu  68.  Sueim 
Cat.  26.  Galb.  vi.  18. 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people,  COVI<* 
NUS,  SL  zviL  418.  the  driver,  Covinarius,  Tacil.  Agr.  xxxv.  26. 
Similar  to  it,  was  probably  Benna,  Ftftus. 

In  the  war  chariots  of  the  ancients,  there  were  usually  but  two  per*- 
fions,  one  who  fought,  {bellator)^  and  another  who  directed  the  honeti 
{miriga^  the  charioteer,)  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  330.  xii»  469.  G24»  737. 

An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  {vthkulum  bntrmium)  watf 
called  PLAUSTRUM,  or  veha  (flifwga,)  a  waggon  or  wain :  generally 
>vith  two  wheels,  sometimes  four ;  drawn  commonly  by  two  oxen  or 
more,  Virg.  G.  iii.  536.  sometimes  by  asses  or  mules.  A  waggon  or 
-cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought  of  rushes  laid  oh  it,  for  carrying  dung  <»" 
the  likfe,  was  called  SCIRPEA,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  3.  properly  the  cover* 
let  itself,  8C»  crates  ;  fnplaustro  scripta  latafuit^  Ovid.  Fast  vi.  780. 
A  covered  cart  or  waggon  laid  with  clothes,  for  carryif^  the  old  or  in^ 
firm  of  meaner  rank,  was  called  ARCER  A,  quasi  area,  GeiL  xx.  L 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once,  {una  vedif* 
1^)  was  called  YEHES,  -is,  Col.  xi.  2. 

A  waggon  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  CARRUS,  ▼.  -urn,  by 
a  Gallic  name,  Gbs.  A  G.  i.  6.  26.  Liv.  x.  28.  or  Sarracum,  Juv.  nu 
255.  or  EpiRHRDiuM,//d.  viii.  66.  QuinctiL  i.  6.  and  by  later  vnitens 
AmoaRia,  vel  Clabularb  ;  also  Carragium,  and  a  fortification  form* 
«d  by  a  number  of  carriages,  Carraoo,  Am.  Marcellin.  xxxi.  20. 

SARRACA  Bodla,  v.  -lis,  or  piuustra,  is  put  tor  two  constellations, 
near  the  north  pole,  Juvenal,  v.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  117.  called  the 
two  bears,  {Arcti  gemintB,  vel  rfwic  dfcrw.)  Ursa  major,  named  /fc- 
ftce,  {Parrhdsis,  i.  e.  Arcadica,)  Lucan.  ii.  237.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  Sa 
Parrbasis  Arctos,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  3.  ^8.  from  Callisto,  the  danq^ 
ter  of  Lycaon,  kii^  of  Arcadia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted 
into  this  constellation  by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.  and  Ursa  htiior^ 
called  Ctnosura,  i.  e.  xwog  *fa,  canis  cavda,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41.  Ovid* 
Fast  ii.  106.  properly  called  Arctos,  distinguished  from  the  great 
bear,  (HelIce,)  OvidL  Ep.  xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Plaostkum*  Ifygm^ 
fM.  Astrofu  1 2»  from  its  resemblance  to  a  waggon»  Ovid,  PmL  iv. 
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IOl  39.  whence  we  call  it  Ckarhs's  team,  or  the  p/otfg^A;  and  the 
alan  which  compose  it,  Trionbs,  MartiaL  vi.  58.  q.  TERioMEs«plough- 
ing  oxen,  Varr.  L.  L,  vi.  4.  GelL  ii.  21.  seven  in  number,  SEPTEM" 
TRIONES,  Cic.  ih.  42.  But  plausira  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to  both 
beBTB  ;  hence  called  Gbhini  Triones,  Virg.  Mn»>  i.  744.  also  tnoc- 
xidm^  X.  fmnquam  occidtntes^  because  they  never  set,  Ctc.  ib.  Oceam 
mHuenies  mquort  tingi,  Yiiig.  6.  246.  for  a  reason  mentioned,  Orui 
Fa$L  iu  101.  and  tardi  vel  pigri^  because  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
pole,  they  appear  to  move  slow,  Jftque  se  qudquam  in  calo  eammo* 
venU  Phut  Amph^  i.  1.  117. 

The  Ursa  Major  is  attended  by  the  constellation  BOOTES,  q* 
tndndcus^  the  ox-driver,  Cic.  M  D.  ii.  42.  said  to  be  retarded  by  the 
slowness  of  his  wains,  Ovid.  MeL  ii.  177.  nanned  also  ArctophylaXi 
q.  una  custoB^  Manil.  i.  316.  Cusios  Erymanihidos  Ursa^  Ovid.  Trist* 
a.  iii.  103.  into  which  constellation  Arcas^  the  son  of  Callisto  by  Ja« 
piter,  was  changed,  and  thus  joined  with  his  mother.  Chid.  Met.  it. 
506.  viii.  206.  A  star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  was  called  ARC- 
TURUS,  qi.  dfwnv  ou^  ursm  cauda  ;  Stella  post  caodam  ursjb 
HAJORis,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  744.  iii.  516.  G.  i.  204.  said  to  be  the 
same  with  Bdotes,  Id.  G.  \.  67  as  its  name  properly  implies,  dpKcs 
^v^,  ursa  custos.  Around  the  pole  moved  the  dragon,'  {draco  v« 
^g^  y  geminas  qui  ftparat  Arctos^  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  45.)  approaching 
the  ursa  major  with  its  tail,  and  surrounding  the  ursa  minor  with  its 
lH)dy.  f^rg.  G.  i.  244. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  1.  The  wheels,  (ROTiS,) 
the  body  of  the  carriage,  (CAPSUM,  ua,  v.  -a,  Ploxehum,  v.  -u«, 
Festus^)  and  draught-tree,  TEMO  ;  to  which  the  animals  which 
drew  it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels  consisted  of  the  ax)e4ree,  (AXIS,)  a  round  beam 
{Hgnum^  V.  stives  teres^)  on  which  the  wheel  turns :  the  nave,  {modi* 
dluSf)  in  whicn  the  axle  moves,  and  the  spokes,  {radii,)  are  fixed  : 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  (peripheria^  v.  rota  summm  curva^ 
tura,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  108.)  composed  of  fellies,  {apsides^  in  which  the 
spokes  are  fastened,  commonly  surrounded  with  an  iron  or  brass 
nnc,  {canthus^  Quioctil.  i.  5.  8.  Pers.  v.  71.  Virg.  Xn.  v.  274. 

A  wheel  without  spokes  {non  radiata,)  was  called  TYMPANUM, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  end  of  a  drum.  It  was  made  of  solid 
boards,  {tabula,)  fixed  to  a  square  piece  of  wood,  as  an  axis,  with* 
t>ut  a  nave,  and  strengthened  by  cross-bars,  {transversis  asseribus^) 
with  an  iron  ring  around,  {ftrreus  cantkus  ;)  so  that  the  whole  turn* 
ed  together  on  the  extremites  of  the  axis,  called  Caroines,  Probus 
in  Virg,  6.  i.  163.  Such  wheels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic  vrains, 
Ibid.  ^  G.  ii.  444.  as  they  still  are  in  this  country^  and  called  tun* 
BLBRS.  Tympdnum,  is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moved  by  horses 
x>r  men,  for  raising  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  pnU 
lies,  {trochlea,)  ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  crane,  {tolleno,  grus^  v» 
VP'une.)  Lucret.  iv.  903.  or  for  drawing  water,  {machina  hausto^ 
ria,)  Yitruv.  x.  9.  Curva,  antlia.  Mart.  ix.  19.  Ancla  v.  Antra, 
Suet.  Tib.  51.  (avrXi}r<A,  John,  vi.  11.)  Haustom,  v.  rota  aquaria^ 
Mmetimes  turned  by  the  force  of  water,  Lucret.  v.  317.  the  water 
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was  raised  through  a  siphon,  {sipho  v.  on,Ji$tula,  t.  eanaK»f)  by  fhe 
force  of  a  sucker,  {embolus  y.  -unij)  as  in  a  pump,  or  I7  meana  of 
buckets,  (modiolij  v.  hama,)  Juvenal,  xiv.  305.  Water  engines 
were  also  used  to  extinguish  fires,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  43. 

From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  tiie  heavenly  bodies,  AXIff 
is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to  turn,  Cic.  dm 
Univ.  10.  Vitniv.  ix.  ^2.  and  the  ends  of  the  oxt>,  CARoniES,  vmrt* 
CSS,  vel  POLi,  for  the  north  and  south  poles,  Cic.  X  D.  iiL  4L  yifg^ 
G.  i.  242.  Plin.  il  15.  Axis  and  polUs  are  sometimes  put  for  c«- 
lum  or  ather  ;  thus,  sub  (jetheris  axe,  i.  e.  sub  die  vel  aere,  Virg.  JEn. 
ii.  512.  viii.  28.  lucidus  polus,  iii.  585.  Cardines  mundi  quaiuor^  the 
four  cardinal  points  ;  Skptentrio,  the  north  ;  Mbrides,  the  sooth  ; 
Oriens,  sc.  sol,  vel  ortus  salts,  the  east ;  Occidens,  v.  occasus  #olur» 
the  west :  Quinctil.  xii.  10. 67.  cardo  £ot»,  the  east,  Siai.  Theb.  i.  157. 
occiduus,  V.  Hesperius,  the  west,  Lucan.  iv.  672.  v.  71.  In  the  north 
Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside  ;  hence  it  is  called  Domiciliuii  Ja* 
VIS,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  693.  Sedes  deorum,  Festus  in  SimsniA 
AVBs :  and  as  some  think,  porta  coeli,  Virt^.  G.  iii.  261.  thus,  Tem^ 
pestas  a  vertice,  for  a  septentrione,  lb.  ii.  310. 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages,  were  horses,  oxen,  asies, 
;and  mules,  sometimes  camels.  Suet.  Mer.  11.  Plin.  viiL  16.  ele* 
phants.  Cart.  vili.  9.  Plin.  viii.  2.  Suet.  CI.  11.  Senec.  de  Ir.  ii.  31. 
and  even  lions,  Plin.  viii.  16.  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears,  MatHki.'u 
105,  dogs,  Lamprid.  Heliog.  28.  goats  and  deer.  Mart.  i.  52.  also 
men,  Piin.  xxxiii.  3.  Lucan.  x*  276.  and  women,  Lamprid.  ib.  29. 

Animals  were  Joined  to  a  carriage,  {vehiculo  v.  ad  vehicTilvm  jtm-^ 
gebanlur,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  724.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet  Cabs.  31.)  by 
what  was  called  JUGUM,  a  yoke ;  usually  made  of  wood,  bat  some- 
times also  of  metal.  Horat,  od.  iii.  9.  18.  Jar  em.  xxviii.  13.  placed  up- 
t>n  the  neck,  one  yoke  commonly  upon  two  ;  of  a  croosed  form, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  216.  with  a  bend  {curvatura)  for  the  neck  of  each  : 
Hence  sub  juoo  cogere,  v.  jungere  ;  colla  v.  cervices  jvgo  subjieere^ 
suhdere,  submittere,  v.  supponere,  ^  eripere :  Juguh  subire,  cervict^ 
ferre,  detrectare,  exuere,  a  cercicibus  dejicere,  excutere,  &c. 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  animals,  and  to  the  pole  or 
team  with  leathern  thongs,  {lora  Subjugia,)  Cato,  63.  Vitrtto.  x.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  carriage,  an- 
X)ther  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before;  and  yoked  in  the 
"same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added,  he  was  bound  wiA 
tiothing  but  ropes,  without  any  yoke. 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  abreast,  (aqvatafronie^) 
-^  custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  one  Clisthenes 
tjf  Sicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the  carriage,  called  Ju- 
tJALEs,  jugarii,  y.jugcs,  {^uyiot,)  Feslus  ;  and  the  others  were  bound 
{appensi  vel  adjunrti)  on  each  side  with  ropes  ;  hence  called  FU* 
NALES  EQUI,  Suet.  Tib.  9.  Slat.  Theb.  vi.  461.  (?«f«?«f«,  tffifotti, 
'v.  rot^tiwfoi,)  Dionys,  vii.  73.  hidor.  xvii.  35.  Zonar.  Ann.  iL  or  Po- 
nes, Auson.  epitaph,  xxxv.  10.  in  a  chariot  of  four,  {in  quadrigis,) 
the  horse  on  the  right,  dexter,  v.  primus  ;  on  the  left,  sinister, 
ItBvusv.  secundus.  Id.  This  method  of  yok'mg  horses  wa»  " 
used  iQ  thaCircensian  {;ames»  or  in  a  triumpbo 
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The  ioitniments  by  Vfhich  animals  were  driven  or  excited,  were 
— L  The  lash  or  whip,  Flagrum,  v.  FLAGELLUM ,  (f*atfTi|,)  made 
of  leathern  thongs,  Scutica,  Ions  horridis^  cxuraXtj,  {Martial,  x,  62.) 
or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  sometimes  sharpened  {flcu- 
Itati)  with  small  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end,  (HoRRiRite  flauel* 
LUii«  HoraL  SaL  i.  3.  117.)  and  divided  into  several  lashes,  {lanicn  v. 
lora,)  called  SCORPIONS,  1  Kings,  xii.  IL 

— 2,  A  nid,  (VIRGA,  JuvenaL  iii.  317.  Lncan.  iv.  683.)  or  goad, 
(STIMULUS,  i.  e.pertica  cum  cuspide  acuta,  a  pole,  or  long  stick, 
with  a  sharp  point :)  Hence  stimulos  alicui  adhibere,  admovere,  addere^ 
adjicere  ;  stimulisfodcre,  incitare,  &c.  Jidversus  stimulum  calces,  sc. 
jactare^  to  kick  against  the  goad,  Ter,  Phorm,  i.  3.  28.  «fo(  xsvr^a 
KsLKTi^Stv,  in  stimulos  calcitrare.  Acts,  ix.  5. 

— And  3»  A  spur,  (CALCAR,  quod  caici  equitis  alligetur  ;f errata 
calce  amctantem  impeUebat  equum,  Sil.  vii.  696.)  used  only  by  riders : 
Hence  tquo  calcaria  addere,  subdere,  <Jrc.  Alter  f rents  eget,  alter caU 
caribus^  said  by  Isocrates  of  Ephorus  and  Theopompus,  Cic.  Att,  vi. 
1.  Oral.  iii.  9. 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managing  horses,  were 
—I.  The  bit  or  bridle,  (FRiENUM ,  pi.  -i,  v.  -a,)  said  to  hare  been 
invented  by  the  Ln/)i<A<B,  a  people  of  Thu»;aly,  Virg.  G.  iii.  115.  or 
by  one  Pelethronius,  Plin.  vii.  56.  the  part  which  went  round  the 
ears  was  called  Aurea  ;  that  which  was  put  in  the  mouth,  properly 
the  iron  or  bit,  Orea,  Festus  ;  sometimes  made  unequal  and  rough, 
like  a  wolfs  teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  headstrong,  (tb* 
MAX)  Liv*  zxxix.  5.  Ovid.  Am*  iii.  4.  13.  {durior  oris  equus,)  lb.  ii. 
9.  30.  hence  frena  Lupata,  Horat.  od.  i.  8.  6.  Virg.  G.  iii.  208, 
Ovid.  Am.  i.  2.  15.  or  Lupi,  W.  Tnst.  iv.  6.  4.  Stat,  Achill.  i.  28 L 
Frtna  injictrc,  concutere,  accipern,mandere,  detrakere,  laxare,  <Jrc.  /Va- 
num  mordere,  to  be  impatient  under  restraint  or  subjection,  Cic,  Fam^ 
xi.  23.  but  in  Martial.  1.  105.  ^  Stat.  Si/h.  i.  2.  28.  to  bear  tamely. 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars,  {monilia,) 
which  hung  from  the  horse's  neck ;  and  the  coverings  for  their  backs 
(strata)  were  adorned  with  gold  and  purple,  ^irg.  AEn.  vii.  279. 

— ^2.  The  reins  (HABEIViE,  vel  Ijora  ;)  hence  kabenas,  corrihtre, 
fiectert,  v.  moliri,  to  manage  ;  dare,  immillere,  effundere,  laxare,  per* 
mittert,  to  let  out ;  adducere,  to  draw  in,  and  supprimere,  Ovid.  Am* 
i.  13. 10. 

To  certain  animals,  a  head-stall  or  Muzzle  (Capistrum)  was  ap- 
plied, yirg.  G.  iii.  188.  sometimes  with  iron  spikes  fixed  to  it,  as  to 
calves  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  lb.  399.  or  with  a  covering  fo/  the 
mtnith,  (fiscelia  y)  hence  JiscelHs  capistrare,  boves,  to  muzzle,  Plin. 
xviii.  19.  ^ikiv^  Deut.  xxv.  iv.  os  consuere,  Senec  ep.  47.  But  Ca^ 
pistrimi  is  also  put  for  any  rope  or  cord  ;  hence  vitem  capistro  con- 
eiringere,  to  bind,  Columel.  iv.  20.  Jumenia  capistrare,  to  tie  with  a 
halter,  or  fasten  to  the  stall.  Id.  vi.  19. 

The  person  who  directed  a  chariot  and  the  horses,  was  called  AU- 
RIGA«  (Wx<^>  7w»  'o'*^  tentbat :)  or  agitator,  (iXarij?,)  the  charioteer 
or  driver,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  327.  Cic.  Alt.  xiii.  21.  Acad.  iv.  29.  also 
MaD£RAToa,  Lucan.  viii.  199.    But  these  names  are  applied  chiefly 
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to  those  who  contended  in  the  Circus,  SueL  CaL  54.  Xer.  xzii.  24. 
Plin.  ep.  ix,  €.  or  directed  chariots  in  war,  V\r$t,  and  always  stoo^l- 
upright  in  their  chariots,  {insislebant  cuTtibus,)  P]in.  ep.  ix.  6.  Heoce- 
AURiGARE  for  currimi  regere  /  and  Aurigarius,  a  person  who  kept 
chariots  for  running  in  the  circus,  SueL  ib. 

Aunga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation,  in  which  are  two  stars,  call* 
ed  HfDi,  the  kids ;  above  the  horns  of  Taurus ;  Serv.  in  Viilg.  Xn. 
ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  Taurus^  are  the  Hifddes,  (ab  6«w,  pt^arc,) 
or  Suculd^  (a  suibus,)  Cic.  N.  1).  ii.  43.  Phn.  ii.  39.  Cell.  xiii.  9« 
called  Pluvia^  by  Vii^il,  JEu.  iii.  516.  and  "Tristes,  by  Horace  ;  be* 
cause  at  their  rising  and  setting,  they  were  supposed  to  produce  Fains, 
Od.  i.  3.  14.  on  the  neck,  or,  as  Servius  says,  G.  i.  137.  ante  genua 
tauri,  Plin.  ii.  41.  in  caudA  tauri  srptem  ;  PLEIADES,  or  YiaiGiLiJBf 
the  seven  stars ;  sing.  Pieias  vel  Pi  ias,  Ovid,  ep,  xviii.  188. 

Agitator  is  also  put  for^^flso,  {qui  jumeuta  agebal)B  person  who 
drove  any  beasts  on  foot,  f^irg.  G.  i.  273.  But  drivers  were  com- 
monly danominated  from  the  name  of  the  carriage ;  thus,  rhedarms^ 
ptauftrarius^  Acc.  or  of  the  animals,  which  drew  it :  thus,  Mulio,  SutL 
Aen  30.  Senec.  ep.  87.  Martial,  ix.  3S.  xii.  !24.  commonly  put  for  a 
muleteer^  who  drove  mules  of  burden,  {muli  clitellarii^)  Martial,  x.  3^ 
&  76.  as  tqniso^  for  a  person  who  broke  or  trained  horses,  {equontm 
domitor^  qui  tolutim  incedcre^  v.  badizare  doctbaty  to  go  with  an  amb- 
ling pace,)  under  the  MagisUr  Equorum,  the  chief  manager  of  horsea^ 
Frtrro.  The  horses  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  would  admit  no  rtders 
but  themselves,     CurLiv.  5.  Plin.  viii.  42.     Dio.  xxxvii.  54. 

The  driver  commonly  Kit  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip  in  his 
riffht  hand  and  the  reins  in  the  left ;  hence  he  was  said  stdcre  primA 
selldf  Phsedr.  iii.  6.  sedere  Umone^  v.  prim(k  temone^  i.  e.  in  sella  proxi- 
ma  ttmoni^  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  144.-  Propert.  iv.  8.  and  temone  labij  t, 
excuti^  to  be  thrown  from  his  seat,  yirg.  JEn.  xii.  470.  sometimes 
drest  in  red,  {canusinatus,  i.  e.  veste  Canusii,  confecia  indulusj)  Suet, 
Ner.  .30.  or  scarlet,  (cocro,)  Martial,  x.  76.  sometimes  he  walked  on 
foot,  Liv.  i.  48.  Dionys.  iv.  39.  Stnec.  ep,  87. 

When  he  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was  said,  currum  eqttos'^ 
que  sustinere^  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21.  when  he  drew  it  back  or  aside,  re- 
torquere  et  averUre^  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  485. 

Those  who  rode  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  were  said  veki^ 
or  portari^  evehif  or  invehi ;  those  carried  in  a  hired  vehicle,  {vehieu^ 
to  meritoriot)  Vectorgs  :  so  passengers  in  a  ship ;  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii. 
37.  3.  Juvenal,  xii.  63.  but  vector  is  also  put  for  one  who  carries, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  433.  Fiilmvnis  vector,  i.  e.  aquita,  Stat  Theb.  9.  855« 
as  vehena  for  one  who  is  carried,  Cic.  Clar.  or.  27.  Justin,  xi.  7, 
Cell.  V.  6.  so  invehens,  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  28. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot  he  was  said  currum  conscendere^ 
ascendere,  inscendere^  et  insilire,  which  is  usually  applied  to  mounting 
on  horseback,  saltu  in  currum  emtccrre,  Yirg.  xii.  327.  when  helped 
up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one,  curru  v.  in  currum  tolK,  The  time  for 
mounting  in  hired  carriages  was  intimated  by  the  driver's  moving 
his  rod  or  cracking  his  whip,  Juvenal,  iii.  317.  to  dismount,  desca^ 
dere  v.  desilire. 
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The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  cobuniy  5(Mnx 
in  Virg.  A.  viii.  666.  and  decorated  them  with  various  ornaments, 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  precious  stones,  P/m.  xxxiii.  3« 
JuvenaL  viu  125.  as  the  Persians,  Curi.  iil  3.  x,  1.  Heqce  (Mi 
Met.  it.  107. 

Of  the  CITY. 

Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills,  (colles,  monies^  arces^  vel  tn^fa, 
nempe,  Palatinus^  Qtdrinalis^  Avenlinvsj  Cfzlius^  Vimimlis^  Exqui* 
iinus^  et  Janicuiuris ;)  hence  called  urbe  SEPTICOLLIS ;  or  Scp- 
TBMoeiiiNA,  SicU.  Sy/v.  i.  2.  191.  iv.  1.  6.  by  the  Greeks,  l«'rttXo(p«8^ 
Serv.  in  JEn.  vi.  784.  G.  \u  535.  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  De* 
ceiuber,  called  Ssptihontium,  Festus^  Suet.  Dom.  4.  to  commenao* 
rate  the  addition  of  the  7th  hill,  Plutarch,  g.  Rom.  68. 

The  Janiculum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Servius  among 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome  ;  because,  though  built  on,  and  fortified  by 
Aaciis»  Uv.  i.  33.  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  within 
the  city,  Id.  ii.  10.  51.  Dio.  37.  Gell.  xv.  27.  although  the  contrary 
is  asserted  by  several  authors,  Entrop.  u  5.  The  CoUis  CapitoHnus. 
Vel  Tarpeiw^  which  Servius  omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead 

The  Janiculuin^  Collis  Hortuiorum^  and  Vaticanus^  were  after* 
wards  added. 

L  Mom  PALATINUS  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine  mount,  on 
which  alone  Romulus  built,  Liv.  i.  5.  Here  Augustus  had  his  house, 
and  the  succeeding  emperors ;  as  Romulus  had  before :  Hence  the 
emperor's  bouse  was  called  PALATIUM,  a  paljice,  Suet,  1%  Di<K 
liii.  16.  DoMUs  Palatina,  Suet,  CI,  17.  Vesp.  25.  D.  15.  and  in  later 
times,  those  who  attended  the  Emperor,  were  called  Palatini. 

2.  CAPITOLINUS  ;  so  called  from  the  Capitol  built  on  it,  for* 
merly  named  Saturnius,  from  Saturn's  having  dwelt  there,  Justin. 
xliii.  1.  Virg.  ibid,  and  TARPEIUS,  from  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed 
the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  Liv,  L  11.  Dionys,  ii.  38.  to  whom  that 
BEiount  was  assigned  to  dwell  in,  Liv,  i.  33. 

3.  AYENTINUS,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hills,  Dionys.  iv. 
26.  named  from  an  Alban  king  of.  that  name,  who  was  buried  on  it, 
Liv.  i.  3.  the  place  which  Remus  chose  to  take  the  omens,  lb,  (i, 
therefore  said  not  to  have  been  included  within  the  PomtBrium^ 
GelL  xiiL  14.  Senec.  de  brev.  vit®,  14.  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ibid. 
But  others  say,  it  was  joined  to  the  city  by  Anciis,  Lav.  i,  33.  Dio* 
f^s.  iii.  42.  called  also  Collis  Murcius,  from  Murciay  the  goddess  of 
sleep,  who  had  a  chapel,  {sacillvm^)  on  it,  Seslus  ;  Collis  Diana, 
from  a  temple  of  Diana,  Stat.  Sih,  ii.  3.  32.  and  Remonius,  from 
£emu8^  who  wished  the  city  to  be  founded  there. 

4.  QJJIRINALIS,  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  a  temple 
of  Romulus,  called  also  QuirinuSf  which  stood  on  it,  Horat.  ep.  ii.  368L 
Qvid.  Fast.  iv.  375.  or  from  the  Sabines,  who  came  from  Cures^  and 
4lF€|}t  ihorei  Featus  ;  added  to  the  city  by  Servius,  Liv.  I  44.  called 
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in  later  times,  Jthns  Caballi^  or  Caballinusj  f]x>m  two  maibie  tenen 
placed  there. 

5.  CiEUUS,  named  from  Cales  Fibenna^  a  Tuscan  leader,  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sabines,  'wilh  a 
body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on  ;  Varr.  L,  L.  iv.  8.  add* 
ed  to  the  city  by  Romulus,  according  to  Dionys,  ii.  50.  by  Tulliis  Hon* 
tilius,  according  to  Liv,  i.  30.  by  Ancus  Martins,  according  to  SOtz^o^ 
V.;?.  234.  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  Tan/,  .^wn.  iv.  65. 
anciently  culled  Qukrquetulanus,  from  the  oaks  which  grew  on  it# 
Ibid,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  ordered  to  be  called  Augustus,  TactV. 
Ann,  iv.  64.  Suet,  Tib.  48.  afterwards  named  Latcranu:>,  where 
the  Popes  long  resided  before  they  removed  to  the  Vatican. 

6.  VIMIN  ALI8,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  which  grew  there, 
(vimineta,)  Varr.  ibid.  Juvenal,  iii.  7i.  or  Fagu  talis,  (fmm  /frgw^ 
beeches,)  Plin,  xvi.'  10.  added  to  the  city  by  Servtus  Tallius,  llo^ 
i.44. 

7.  EXQUI LINUS,  Exquil{<B,ye\  Eftquilice,  supposed  to  be  named 
from  thickets  of  oaks,  {(tscuLela^)  whicli  grew  on  it,  Varro,  L,  L,  !▼.• 
8.  or  from  watches  kept  there  (excubia^)  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  246.  added  to 
the  city  by  Servius  Tullius,  Liv,  i.  44. 

.  JANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have  first  buik' 
on  it,  Fir.;?.  jEa.  viii.  358.  Ovid.  Fast.  I  246.  the  most  favourable 
place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city.  Martial,  iv.  64.  vii.  16.  From  its 
sparkling  sands,  it  got  the  name  of  Mons  Aureus,  and  by  corruptioa, 
MoNTonius. 

VATICANUS,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  possession  of 
it,  by  expelling  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  sooth- 
sayers,  {vates^)  Festus ;  or  from  the  predictions  uttered  there,  GtlL 
xvi.  17.  adjoining  to  the  Janicnlum,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber, 
Horat,  od,  i.  20.  disliked  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  bad  air, 
'  {infamis  aer^  Frontin.)  Tacit,  hist.  ii.  93.  noted  for  producing  bad 
wine,  Mart,  vi.  92.  xii.  48.  14.  now  the  principal  place  in  Rome, 
where  are  tlie  Pope's  palace,  called  St,  Angela^  the  Vatican  library, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  St,  Peter^s  church, 

COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  being  originally 
covered  with  gardens,  Suet.  M'er,  50.  taken  in  to  the  city  by  Aurelian  ; 
afterwards  called  Pincius,  from  the  Piiicii^  a  noble  family  who  bad 
their  seat  there. 

The  gates  of  Rome,  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  were  three,  or  at 
most  four ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven,  when  the  circumference 
of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles,  200  paces  ;  it  was  divided  by  Augus* 
tus  into  fourteen  regiones,  wards  or  quarters,  Pliu,  iii.  5.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gates  were, — 1.  Porta  FLAMINIA,  through  which 
the  Flaminian  road  passed  ;  called  also  Flumentana,  because  it  lay 
near  the  Tiber.— 2.  COLLINA,  (a  collibus  Quinnali  et  Vimnah,) 
called  also  QUIRINALIS,  Agonewsis  vel  Salaria,  Festus,  Liv.y* 
41.  Tacit.  Hist,  iii,  82,  To  this  gale  Hannibal  rode  up,  Liv.  xxvi. 
10.  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  city,  Plin,  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15.  Cic  fin.' 
iv.  9.-2.  VIMINALIS.— 4.  ESQUILINA,  anciently  Jfclia,  fjibica^ 
nOf  yel  Lavkana,  without  which  criminals  were  puoisbedy  Pkutt*  Cov. 
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Ifc  &a  Herat,  epod.  v.  99.  Thcit.  Ann.  il  32.-5.  NiEVIA,  so  call- 
ed from  one  NcBvius^  who  possessed  the  grounds  near  it,  Varr.  L.  Lm 
ly.  34.— «.  CARMENTALIS,  through  which  the  Fabii  went,  Liv. 
ii.  49.  from  their  fate  called  ticEttnhT  a  j  Festvs. — ^7.  Ca  pen  a,  through 
which  the  road  to  Capua  passed; — Triumphalis,  through  which 
those  who  triumphed  entered,  Cic.  Pis.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  but  au< 
thors  are  not  agreed  where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Esqmlina,  without  the  wall,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PR.^TORIAN  cohorts  or 
milites  PnitsToniANf,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to 
guard  his  person,  and  called  by  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  select 
band  which  attended  a  Roman  general  in  battle.  See  p.  321.  com« 

Eised  of  nine  cohorts,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  f).  Suet,  Aug.  49.  according  to 
io  Cassius,  of  ten,  Dio.  Iv.  24.  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men, 
horse  and  foot.  Ibid.  ^  Suet.jCal.  45.  chosen  only  from  Italy,  chiefly 
from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Hist. 
i.  84.  Under  Vitellius,  sixteen  Pra3torian  cohorts  were  raised,  and 
four  to  guard  the  city.  Id.  Hist.  ii.  93.  Of  these  last,  Augustus  in- 
stituted only  three,  Id.  Ann.  iv.  5. 
>  Severus  new- modelled  the  praetorian  bands,  and  increased  them 
to  foiir  times  the  ancient  number,  Herodlan.  iii.  44.  They  were 
composed  of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  fron- 
tier, Dio.  Ixxiv.  2.  They  were  finally  suppressed  by  Constantine, 
and  their  fortified  camp  destroyed,  Aurel.  Victor.  Zosim^  ii.  p.  89. 
panegyric.  9. 

Those  only  were  allowed  to  enlarge  the  city,  {  pomari urn  prof er- 
r«,)  who  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Tacitus,  however, 
observes,  that  although  several  generals  had  subdued  many  nations, 
yet  no  one  after  the  kings  assumed  the  right  of  enlarging  the  pomo' 
rittm,  except  8ylla  and  Augustus,  to  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ann.  xii. 
23.  But  other  authors  say,  this  was  done  also  by  Julius  Coesar,  Cic. 
Att.  xiii.  20.  33.  &  35.  Dio.  xliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  GelL  xiii.  14.  The 
last  who  did  it  was  Aurelian,  Vopisc.  in  Aurel.  21. 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome,  we  can 
only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  computes  them  in  its  moat  floiuish- 
ing  state  at  four  millions. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  the  ROMANS. 

I.  Temples.     Of  these,  the  chief  were, 

1.  The  CAPITOL,  so  called,  because,  when  the  foundations  of  it 
were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have  been  found,  (caput  OH  vel 
Toii  cujusdam,)  Liv.  i.  38. 55.  Dionys.  iv.  59.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  v'nu 
345. — built  on  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline  mount,  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  /A.  and  dedicated  by  Horatius,  Liv.  ii.  8.  burnt  A.  U.  670. 
rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  A.  U.  675.  again 
burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  A.  D.  70.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  72.  and 
rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  third  time,  and 
restored  by  Domitian,  with  greater  magnificence  than  ever,  Suet, 
Dam.  5.    A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 

CapitoiiIlji  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which  the  tern* 
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{Ai  MM«I  I  09,  tAv.  i.  10.  33.  38.  ii.  8.  &g.  afid  aometiinevlbr  tfi0 
temple  itself,  Ltr.  iii.  18.  vL  4.  &c.  The  edifice  of  the  Capitol  was 
Id  the  form  of  a  square,  extending  nearly  200  feet  on  each  side.  It 
eohtained  three  XentpleSfiades,  templa,  cellavel  delubra^)  comecrmt** 
IkI  to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno,  Dionys*  iv.  61.  The  temple  of 
Jdptter  was  in  the  middle,  (whence  he  is  called  Medili  qui  sedtl  adi 
Deus,  Ovid,  Pont.  iv.  9.  32.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was  on  the 
right,  Liv,  vi.  4.  whence  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  honours 
Aezt  to  Jupiter.  {Proximos  Hit  (sc.  Jovi)  tamen  occvpavit  Palias  Ao- 
MreBj  Hurat.  od.  i.  12.  19.)  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  left«  P. 
Victar.  in  descr,  Rom.  Regionis,  viii.  Livy  however  places  Juno 
first,  iii.  15.    So  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  291. 

The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  stnNigly  ferti- 
flttd  $  hence  called  ARX,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  652,  (vel  ab  arceo,  ^vod  is 
Hi  locus  munitissimus  vrbis,  a  quo  facUlimt  possit  hottis  prohittri, 
Yarr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  vel  ab  ox^oc,  ntn^mu8  ;)  Capitolium  aiqut  arx,  LAt. 
il.  49.  iii.  5.  arx  Capitolii^  Flor.  iii.  21.  The  ascent  to  the  Capitol  from 
the  Forum  was  by  100  steps.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  71.  Liv.  viii.  o.  It  was 
magnificently  adorned  ;  the  very  gilding  of  it  is  said  to  have  coat 
12,000  talents,  i.  e.  1,976,350/.  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  hence  called 
At7aeA,  Virg.  ib.  348.  and  fulgens,  Horat.  od.  iii.  3.  43.  The  gales 
were  of  brass,  Liv.  x.  23.  and  the  tiles  gilt,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by  the  fiame 
•f  Capitol,  Suet.  CaL  47.  Sil.  xi.  267.  GelL  xvi.  13.  Plant  Cire.  iL 
3.  19. 

In  the  Capitol  were  likewise  the  temples  of  Terminus,  Lit.  i.  54. 
it^p*  245*  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Id.  iv.  20.  J^ep.  Jltt.  20.  &c.  Casa 
JHomulif  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with  straw,  IJv.  ▼.  &3* 
£biec.  Heh.  9.  Vitruv.  ii.  1.  near  the  Curia  Calabra^  Macrob.  Sat 
I  l.  Senec  Contr.  i.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  183. 

Near  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or  sanctaavVt 
Liv.  i.  8.  which  Romulus  opened,  see  p.  47.  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  342.  ii.  761.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  498. 
Liv.  XXXV.  51.  Cic.  Terr.  i.  33.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  14. 

3.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  sonin-law  to  Augustus, 
and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  or  to  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, Dio.  liii.  27.  or,  as  its  name  imports,  to  all  the  gods,  see  p.  271. 
repaired  by  Adrian,  Spartian.  19.  consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  All  Saints,  A.  D.  607.  now  called  the  /?o- 
hmdoj  from  its  round  figure,  said  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of  about 
the  same  breadth.  The  roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces  being 
left  here  and  there  for  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no  windows,  but 
only  ati  opening  in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  light  of  about  25  feet 
diameter.  The  walls  in  the  inside  are  either  solid  maHble  or  inonist- 
ti.  The  front  on  the  outside  was  covered  with  brazen  plates  gilt, 
the  top  with  silver  plates,  but  now  it  is  covered  with  lead.  The  gate 
tras  of  brass  of  extraordinary  work  and  size.  They  used  to  ascend 
to  ft  by  twelve  steps,  but  now  they  go  down  as  many  ;  the  earth 
around  being  so  much  raised  by  the  demolition  of  houses. 
S.  llieteaipk  of  Apotio,  built  by  Augustus  m  the  Palatioe  luD» 
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iM.  i4h9. 39^  VHl.  ii.  8L  in  V9hkh  was  a  public  Kbmrjr,  Hor.  qt 
h  3»  17.  where  authors^  particularly  poets,  used  to  recite  their  con^ 
pOMtion9|  l(L  Sat.  i.  10.  38.  sitting  in  full  dress,  Pers.  u  15.  some* 
Iknes  before  select  judges,  who  passed  sentence  on  their  comparative 
merits.  The  poets  were  then  said  committi^  to  be  contrasted  or 
matched,  Sitet.  Attg,  89.  Juvenal,  vi.  435.  as  combatants,  Suet.  Aug. 
4&  and  the  reciters,  commiiltrt  optra^  Suet.  CL  4.  Hence  Culiguia 
iaid  of  Seneca,  that  he  only  composed  Commissiones,  showy  deda- 
ttations,  Suet.  CL  53. 

A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  purpose  by 
Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  Atbenaum,  AvtrtL 
Vict. — Capitol,  in  Gordian.  3.  Pertinac.  11. 
'  Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite  their 
works,  Dialog,  de  Orat,  9.  who  commonly  received  them  withacda* 
motbns,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  14.  thus,  BENE,  pulchrtj  belle^  euge  ;  Non  po* 
TEST  MELIUS,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  26.  Horat.  Art.  P.  428.  Pers.  I  49.  84. 
Mart.  ii.  Sophos,  i.  e.  sapienter^  (<foq)a)f,)  scite^  doctt^  Mart.  i.  4.  7. 
— *50.  37. — 67.  4. — ^77.  9.  and  sometimes  expressed  their  fondness 
for  the  author  by  kissing  him,  Martial.  1.  4  7.  e/  77.  14. 

4.  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  mount,  at  the  in* 
Btigation  of  Servius  Tullius,  by  the  Latin  States,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
which  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Greek  States  in  Asia, 
JUv.  i.  45. 

5.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  {index  belli  et  pacta f)  with 
two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open  in  war,  and  shut  in 
time  of  peace,  Liv.  i.  19.  Fell.  ii.  38.  Plin.  34.  7.  Serv*  in  Virg.  L 
294.  vii.  607.  shut  only  once  during  the  republic,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  A.  (J.  529.  Ibid,  thrice  by  Augustus,  {Janum  Qutru 
num^  i.  e.  Templum  Jani  belli  potentis,  ter  clausit^  Suet.  Aug.  32L 
Janum  Quirini^  Hor.  od.  iv.  15.  9.)  6r8t  after  the  battle  of  Actiun^ 
and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725.  Dio.  Ii.  20.  a 

'  second  time,  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  U.  729.  Dio.  liii.  26.  about 
the  third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  suppose  this  temple 
to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged  by  Numa ; 
hence  they  take  Janus  Qidrini  for  the  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Ro« 
mulus,  Macrob.  Sat.  u  9. 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,  A.  U.  459.  Idv.  x. 
46«  and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio.  liv.  19. 

6.  The  Temples  of  Saturn^  Jwio^  Mars,  Venus^  Minerva^  Neptune^ 
4^«.  of  Fortune^  of  which  there  were  many,  of  Concordj  Peace,  &c. 

•  Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forum  August},  Suet 
Aug.  29.  Ovid.  Fast  v.  551.  Dio  says,  in  the  Capitol,  Jiv.  8.  by  a 
mistake  either  of  himself  or  his  transcribers.  In  this  temple  were 
.  suspended  military  standards,  particularly  those  which  the  Parthians 
took  from  the  Romans  under  Crassus,  A.  U.  701.  Dio.  xl.  27.  and 
which  Phraates,  the  Parthian  king,  afterwards  i*estored  to  Augustus; 
ML  liii.  23.  together  with  the  captives,  Id.  liv.  8.  VelL  ii.  91.  Just. 
xlii.  5.  Flor.  iv.  12.  Eutrop.  vii.  5^  Suetonius,  Aug.  21.  anid  'S^t 
lAoMiL  ii.  L  n^  that  Phnuttea  also  gave  hoetages.    Noevent^inXfa* 
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life  of  Augustus  is  more  celebrated  than  this*  and  on 
nothing  did  he  value  himself  more  than  that  he  had  recovered  vvIiIh 
out  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  so  many  citiseM 
and  warlike  spoils  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  former  commanderB^ 
Hence  it  is  extolled  by  the  poets,  HoraL  od.  iv.  15.  6.  Ep.  u  18.  5& 
Ovid.  Tnsi.  ii.  227-  Fast.  vi.  405.  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  606.  and  the 
memory  of  it  perpetuated  by  coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  stone^ 
found  at  jlnryra^  now  ^ngouri,  in  Phrj'gia,  (in  iapide  Ancyrano^)  are 
these  words  ;  Pakthos  trium  exgri  uuum  rouanorum,  (i.  e.  of  the. 
two  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son,  Dio.  xl.  21.  and  father,  lb,  24.  and 
of  a  third  army,  commanded  by  Oppius  Statianus,  the  LieoieBantof 
Antony,  /(/.  xlix.  25.)  spolia  et  signa  remittere  uiui,  suprui  £s« 
QUE  AMicrriAM  poi'ULi  ROMANi  PETCRE  coEGi :  And  on  several  coins^ 
the  Parthian  is  represented  on  his  knees  delivering  a  military  stand* 
ard  to  Augustus,  with  this  inscription,  CiviB.  et  sign,  iiilit.  ▲  Par- 

T0IS.  RECEP.  Vtl  RESTIT.  vd  RECUP. 

II.  Theatres,  Bte  p,  303.  Amphitheatres,  p.  294.  and  places  for 
exercise  or  amusement. 

ODEUM,  (u(5siou,  and  a^u,  canp^)  a  building  where  musicians 
and  actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  themselves,  before  ap« 
pearing  on  the  stage,  Cic.  Alt.  iv.  16.  Suet,  Dom.  5. 

NYMPHiEUM,  n  building  adorned  with  statues  of  the  nymphs, 
and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and  water-falls,  which 
afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  coolness  ;  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  Pliu.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.  long  of  being  introduced  at  Rome» 
Capitol  Gord,  32.  unless  we  suppose  it  the  same  time  with  theteui- 
pie  of  the  nymphs,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  MLUl.Arwfp,  27. 

CIRCI.  The  Circus  Maximus,  see  p.  287.  Circus  Flavi- 
Kius,  laid  out  by  one  Flaminius;.  called  also  Apollinaris^  from  u 
temple  of  Apollo  near  it,  Liv.  iii.  54.  63.  used  not  only  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  games,  but  also  for  making  harangues  to  the  people, 
Cic,  post  red.  in  Sen.  6,  Sext.  14. 

The  Circus  Maxim  us  was  much  frequented  by  sharpers  and  for-  ' 
tune-tellers,  (sortiiegi,)  jugglers,  ( prastigiatores^)  &c.  hence  called 
FALLAX,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  113. 

^  Several  new  Circi  were  added  by  the  Emperors,  Nero,  Tacit.  Ann* 
xiv.  14.  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  &c. 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  Circi.  for  the  running  of 
men  and  horses,  Suet.  Ccbs.  39.  Dom.5.  Hippodromi,  places  for  the 
running  or  coursing  of  horses,  Plaut.  Bacch.  iii.  3.  27.  also  laid  out 
for  private  use,  Martial,  xii.  50.  especially  in  country  villas,  Plin, 
ep.  V.  6.  but  here  some  read  Hypodrdmus^  a  shady  or  covered  walk, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  meant ;  as  Sidon.  ep.  ii.  2. 

PALESTRiE,  GYMNASIA,  et  XYSTI,  places  for  exercisii^ 
the  Athteta  ;  See  p.  290.  &  291.  or  pancrastiasta,  who  both  wrestled 
and  boxed,  {qui  fancratio  certahant,  i.  e.  omnibus  veribvs  (**• 
xfwttg.)     Senec.  ben.  y.  3.  Gell.  iii.  15.  xiii.  27.  Qmnctil.  ii.  9. 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS,  a  lai^ 
plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  performed  theur 
exercises,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Tarquins :  hence  called  Str?  . 
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Mftti  Rfedis  AOER,  JiivenaL  vi.  523.  and  after  their  expulsion,  con- 
seerated  to  Mars,  Uv.  ii.  5.  called  byway  of  eminence,  CAMPU8» 
Ehrat.  od.  iii.  1.  10.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  5.  Off.  \.  29.  put  for  the  Comitia 
held  there,  Cic.  Orat.  iii,  42.  hence /ors  domina  campi^  Cic.  Pis.  2.  or 
for  the  votes ;  hence  venalis  campus,  i.  e.  svffragia,  Lucan.  i.  180. 
Cffmpi  Nota^  a  repulse,  VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  14.  or  for  any  thing  in 
which  a  person  exercises  himself ;  hence  latissimus  direndi  campvs^ 
in  quo  licfat  oratori  vagari  liberie  a  large  field  for  speaking,  Cic. 
Off.  i.  18.  ^cad.  iv.  35.  Campus,  in  quo  excurrere  virtus,  cognosciqu^ 
possit,  Cic.  M ur.  8. 

NAUMACHIiE,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements,  built 
nearly  in  the  form  ot  a  Circus  ;  vetus,  i.  e.  Kaumachia,  Circi,  Max* 
imi,  Jiuef.  Tit.  7.  Augusti,  Id.  43.  Tib.  72.  Domitiam,  Id.  5. 
M»rtial.  Speet.  28.  These  fights  were  exhibited  also  in  the  circui 
and  amphitheatre,  Ibid.  See  p.  291.  . 

III.  CURliE,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each  Curia  met 
to  perform  divine  service,  Varro.  dt  L.  Ij.  iv.  32.  see  p.  13.  or  where 
tfie  senate  assembled,  (Si^nacula  ;)  p.  19. 

IV.  FORA,  public  places. Of  these  the  chief  was,  FO- 
RUM Romanum,  Ygtus,  vel  Magnum,  a  large  oblong  open  space 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  now  the  cam  market^ 
where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  where  justice  was 
administered,  and  public  business  transacted,  S<f«  p.  73.92.  Ill, 
&C.  instituted   by  Romulus,  Dionys.  ii.  50.  and   surrounded  with 

Cicos,  shops,  and  buildings  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  Liv.  i.  35. 
so  shops  were  chiefly  occupied  by  bankers,  [argenlarii ;)  hence 
called  Argentari;e,  sc*.  tabernce^  Liv.  xxvi.  11.  veterks.  Plant, 
Cure.  iv.  1.  19.  hence  ratio  pccuniarum,  qua  in  foro  versatur,  the 
state  of  money  matters ;  Cic.  ManiL-  7.  Jidem  de  foro  tolUre,  to 
destroy  public  credit,  Cic.  RulL  \.  8.  in  foro  versari,  to  trade,  /d. 
Fiac,  29.  foro  cedere,  to  become  bankrupt.  Sen.  ben.  iv.  39.  vol  in 
foro  eum  non  habere,  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  15.  but  de  foro  decedrre,  not 
to  appear  in  public,  Nep,  Alt.  10.  in  foro  esse  to  be  engaged  in 
public  business.  Id.  Cat.  1.  vel  date  operamforo.  Plant.  Asin.  ii.  4. 
22.  fori  tabes,  the  rage  of  litigation.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  6.  in  alieno 
foro  litigare,  to  follow  a  business  one  does  not  understand,  Martial, 
prcef.  xii. 

Around  the /orwm  were  built  spacious  halls,  called  BASILICiE, 
where  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and  other  public  business  be  1rans« 
acted,  S«e;>.  112.  not  used  in  early  times,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  adorned 
with  columns  and  porticos,  Cic.  Varr.  iv.  3.  v.  58.  Alt.  iv.  16.  after- 
wards converted  into  christian  churches. 

The  Forum  was  altogether  surrounded  with  arched  porticos,  with 
proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Liv.  xli.  27. 

Near  the  Rostra  stood  a  statue  of  Marsyas,  vel  -a,  Horat.  Sat.  i. 
6. 120.  who  having  presumed  to  challenge  Apollo  at  singing,  and  be- 
ing vanquished,  was  flayed  alive,  Liv.  xxxviii.  13.  Ovid,  Fast,  vu 
707.  Hence  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  Forum^  to  deter  unjust  liti* 
gants. 

There  was  only  qm  Forum  under  the  republic.    Julius  CaBsar 
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added  another ;  the  area  of  which  cost  A  S.  miUie$,  i.  eu  90fT^U  r 
13 : 4.  Suet.  Jut.  3&  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  &  24  and  Augustus  a  tUfd,  ML 
xxix.  31.  Hence  trina  for  a,  Ovid.  TrisL  iii.  13.  S4.  Sener*  <k  ihi, 
H.  9.  Triplex  forum,  Martini,  iii.  38. 4. 

Domitiau  began  a  foarth  Forum^  which  was  finished  by  Nenra,a9d 
aamed  from  him,  FORUM  NERViE,  Suti.  Dom.  5.  called  aW 
Transitqriuh,  because  it  served  as  a  convenient  passage  to  Ate 
other  three,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

But  the  most  splendid  Fonun  was  that  built  by  Trajan  and  adorn- 
ed with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war,  Ahrcellin.  xvi.  6.  GM.  xiii, 
33. 

There  were  also  various  FORA,  or  market-plaices,  where  certaia 
commodities  were  sold  ;  thus,  Fornm  BOARIUM,  the  ox  and  cow 
market,  Pectus  ;  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  a  bull,  Taeii.  xiL 
24.  adjoining  to  the  Circus  MnikJus,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  477.  SuAai.ov* 
tlie  swine-market ;  PISCARl€^,  the  fish-market ;  Olitorium,  the 
green-market ;  Forum  Cupedims,  where  pastiy  and  confectiona 
were  sold  ;  all  contiguous  to  one  another  along  Uie  Tiber :    Whea 

Cined  together,  called  MACELLUJVf ,  from  one  AbetUa$^  whose 
>use  had  stood  there,  Varr.  de  L.  L.  iv.  33.  Those  who  fireqveni* 
ed  this  place  are  enumerated,  Ttr.  Eun.  ii.  2. 25. 

V.  P0RTICU8,  or  ptazsas,  were  among  the  most  splendid  0rmr» 
ments  of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either  from  the  edificea 
to  which  they  were  annexed  ;  as  Poriicus  Concordid,  Apollims,  Qui^ 
rini,  Herculis^  TAcafri,  Circij  Amphiihtalri^  &c.  or  from  the  bwUers 
of  them  ;  as  Poriicus  Pomptiaj  Livta^  Octavia,  Agrippa^  &c.  used 
chiefly  for  walking  in  or  riding  under  covert,  Ovid.  Art,  Am.  L  67. 
Cic.  Dom.  44.     See  p.  422. 

In  Porticos,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  sometimes  heM. 
Appian.  Bell.  civ.  ii.  p.  500.  He]*e  also  those  who  sold  jewels,  pic- 
tures, or  the  like,  exposed  their  goods. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the  thea- 
tre, Viiriiv,  V.  9.  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents  in  porticos.  To* 
dt.  Hist.  i.  31.  There  authors  recited  their  worics,  Jtirena/.  i.  1% 
philosophers  used  to  dispute,  Cic.  Orat.  ii,  20.  Propert.  ii.  33.  4i>« 
particularly  the  Stoics  ;  whence  their  name,  (from  tfroei,  porHcui)^ 
because  Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  sect,  taught  his  scholars  in  a  p&r^ 
tico  at  Athens,  called  Poecile,  (^otxiXii,  varia,  piciaj)  adorned  with  v€t^ 
rious  pictures,  particularly  that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Cic.  Mun 
39.  Pcrs.  iii.  53.  J^ep.  Milt.  6.  So  Chrysippi  porticus^  the  school  o^ 
Moral.  Sat.  ii.  3.  44.  See  p.  370. 

Porticos  were  generally  paved,  (pavimentatoi^)  Cic.  Dom.  44  Q. 
fr.  iii.  1.  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Senec.  Ep.  115.  and  adorned 
with  statues,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  563.  Trist.  iii.  1.  59.  Propert.  ii.  33.  5. 
Suet.  Aug.  31. 

VL  COLUMN-ffi,  (0jXoM,  vel  ^Xoi,)  columns  or  pillars  property 
denote  the  props  or  supports,  (fulcra)  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  of 
the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends,  {column  /)  but  ffaw 
term  came  to  be  extended  to  ail  props  or  supports  whatever,  ^ipe- 
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.da%  BoAh  al  are  i^rnamental,  and  also  to  th<Me  stnictares  which 
flHppari  Dotbiog,  unless  perhaps  a  statue,  or  globe^  or  the  like. 

A  prinotpar  part  of  architecture  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  form,  siee,  and  proportions  of  columns..    > 

Columns  are  variously  denominated  from  the  five  different  ordetlH 
of  anchitecture,  Dorict  tonie^  Corinthian^  Tuscan^  and  Composite,  i. 
tu  composed  of  the  first  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  base,  {basisy  Plin.  xxxvi.  23«  a. 
5&)  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of  the  diameter  of  the 
column :  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it  stands,  is  called  its  pedes- 
tal,  {stylob&ies,  vel  Wa,)  the  top,  its  chapiter  or  capital,  {episttfliutn^ 
caput  yel  cepitulum,)  and  the  straight  part,  its  shaft,  (scapus.)  . 

Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  df  great  men,  and 
to  commemorate  illustrious  actions,  Plin.  xxxiy.  5.  thus*  Coluhnjl 
~mNCA»a  brazen  pillar»on  which  a  leaguo  ^ith  the  Latins  was  written, 
Liv.  ii.  33.  CoLUMNA  rostrata,  a  coiunm  adorned  with  figures  of 
•hips  in  honour  Of  Duilius,  in  the  Forum  /  see  p.  475.  of  white  mar- 
ble* SU.  Yu  663.  still  remaining  with. its  inscription;  another  in  the 
Capitpi,  erected  by  M.  Fulvius,  the  Consul,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
Liv*  xlii.  20.  in  tMUiour  of  Csesar,  consisting  of -one  stone  of  Numidian 
marble,  near  twenty  feet  high.  Suet.  M.  ^6.  of  Galba,  Id.  6.  23. 

But  the  most  veinarkable  columns  were  those  of  Trajan  and  Anto- 
lunus  Pius. 

Trajan's  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Forum,  oompoaed 
of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble^  but  so  cnriously  cemented  as 
to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  i!28  feet ;  according  to  Eutn>pius, 
144  feet,  yiii.-  5. .  It  is  about  twelve  feet  diameter  at  the  bottotn  ; 
and  ten  at  the  top.  '  It  has  in  the  inside  185  steps  for  ascending  to 
the  top,  and  forty  windows  for  the  admission  of  light. 
.  The  whole  pillar  is  incrusted  with  marble,  on  which  are  repre> 
sented  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor  and  hi8*army,  particu* 
larly-in  Deuna.  On  the  top  was  a  Colossus  of  Trajan,  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right,  an  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which 
his  ashes  were  put ;.  bttf  Eutropius  affirms  his  ashes  were  deposited 
under  the  pillar,  viii.  5. 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate  after  his 
oeath.  It  is  176  feet  high,  the  steps  of  his  ascent  106,  the:  windows 
56.  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  are  much  of  thesame  kidd 
with  those  of  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the  work  greatly  inferior. 

Both  these  pillars  are  standing,  and  justly  reckoned  among  the 
roost  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  instead  of  the 
statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statue  of  8t  Peter  to  be  erected 
op  Trajan's  pillar,  and  of  Paul  on  that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their  houses 
with  pillars,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55.  &c.  HoraL  od.  ii.  18.  Juven.  vii.  182.  and 
placing  statues  between  them,  {in  itercolumniis,)  Cic.  Vem  i.  19.  as 
on  temples,  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  1.  61. 

A  tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  called  Comjmnarium, 
Cic,  Att.  xiiL  6.  Ccbs.  B.  C.  iii.  28.  s.  32. 

60 
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There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Forwn^  called  Colunma  Mmma^  (nm  C 
Msenius,  who  having  conquered  the  Antialea,  A.  U.  417.  {4aced  tbe 
brazen  benks  of  their  ships  on  the  tribunal  io  the  /bmnt,  from  which 
speeches  were  made  to  tbe  people ;  hence  called  ROSTRA ;  See  p. 
75.  Piin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  II. 

Nefar  this  pillar,  slaves  and  thieves,  or  fraudulent  bankrapta«  usedl 
to  be  punished,  Cic.  Cluent.  13.'  Hence  insignificant  idle  perw 
sons,  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were  called  Columna* 
Rii,  Cic,  Farn.  viii.  9.  as  those  who  loitered  about  the  Rostra  audi 
courts  of  justice  were  called  8ubrostrai!ii,  Cic.  Farh.  viii.  I.  and 
SuBBASiLicARH,  Pluut.  Capl.  iv.  2.  3.5.  comprehended  in  the  TWisp 
forenfis^  or  plebs  tirbana^  which  Cicero  often  mentions. 

YII.  ARCU8  TR1UMPHA1JB8,  arches  erec4ed  in  honour  of  il- 
lustrious generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victories  in  war,  Dtp.  xliz. 
15.  li.  19.  liv.  8.  several  of  which  are  stjil  standing.  They  were  9^ 
first  very  simple  ;  built  of  brick  or  hewn^stone ;  of  a  semiciroiikr 
figure ;  hence  called  Formcks  by  Cicero,  Verr,  L  7.  ii.  63.  bst  after* 
wards  more  magnificent,  built  of  the  finest  marble,  of  asqiMU^  figure, 
with  a  lai^e  arclied  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  ones  on  each 
side,  adorned  with  columns  and  statues,  and  various  fignref  done  in 
sculpture,  Juv,  x.  136. 

Prom  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate,  hung  little  winged  images  of 
victory,  with  crowns  in  theirhands,  which, when  letdown,  they  pot 
on  the  victor's  head  as  he  passed  in  triumph.  This  magnificence 
began  under  the  first  emperors ;  hence  Pliny  calls  it  Novicium  !«• 
vfiNTOM,  xxxiv.  6.  s.  12. 

VIII.  TROPiEA,  trophies,  were  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  signs  or  monuments  of  victory,  (a  rg^rnfugm  f^ 
erected  ( posita  vel  statuUiy)  usually  in  tlie  place  where  it  was  gain* 
ed,  and  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  with  an  inscription,  Firg.  JEn^ 
xi.  5.  iii.  288.  Ovid.  Art.  Amor.  iL  744.  Tacit.  Ann.  iL  22.  CurL  vik 
7.  viii.  1.  used  chiefly  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  for  a  trophy, 
decorated  the  tnmk  of  a  tree  with  the  arms  and  spoils. of  the  van- 
quistied  enemy.  Slat.  Thtb.  ii.  707.  Juv.  x.  133.  Those  who  erect* 
ed  metal  or  stone,  where  held  in  detestation  by  the  other  states,  Cic 
d€  htvent.  ii.  23.  nor  did  they  repair  a  trophy  when  it  decayed,  to 
intimate,  that  enmities  ought  not  to  be  immortal,  Plutarch.  Qwui^ 
R^m.  36.  Diod.  Sic.  13. 

Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans,  wlio,  Florus  say^ 
never  insulted  the  vanquished,  iii.  2.  They  called  any  moniimenta 
of  victory  by  that  name,  Cic.  Arck.  7.  Dom.  37,  Pis.  38.  Plin.  pm^ 
ntg.  59.  Piin.  flat.  hist.  iii.  3.  s.  4.  20.  s.  24.  Thus  the  oak  tree, 
with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  on  which  Romulus  carried  the 
spoils  of  Acron,  king  of  the  Cseninenses,  is  called  by  Plutarch 
r^ojov :  by  Liv.  rBKcuLuy,  i.  10.  or,  as  others  read  the  passage, 
rBRKTRCM.  Tropawn  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itadf, 
Horat.  od.  ii.  19.  Xep.  Themist.  5.  or  the  spoils,  Firg.  G.  iii.  ^ 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  having  been 
consecrated  to  the  gods  of  wan    Thus  Caesar  left  stftmtiqg  Ibo 
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tropinaf  wbioh  Poiii^y,.froni  a  crimmal  vanity  had  erected  on  the 
Pyreoean  moUQtaina»  after  his  conquest  of  Sertorius  and  Perpenna 
in  Spain,  Dio.  xlL  34,  S/raA.  iii«  p.  156.  and  that  of  Mithridates  over 
Triaritis,  near  Ziela»  in  Pontos,  Id.  xlii.  48.  but  reared  opposite  to 
them  moDuments  of  his  own  victories  ;  over  Afranius  and  Petreius 
in  the  former  place,  and  over  Pharnaces,  the  sou  of  Mithridates,  in 
the  latter,  Ibid.  The  inscription  on  Caesar's  trophy  on  the  Alps  we 
bave,  Plin.  lii.  20.  s.  24.  Drasus  erected  trophies  near  the  Kibe,  for 
his  victories  over  the  Germany  Dio.  I  v.  1.  Flor.  iv..  12.  23.  Ptole« 
n^  places  them  {inter  Canduam  ei  Luppiam),  ii.  11. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies,  still  re- 
mainiiig  at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  those  said  to 
have  beep  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtiia,  and  over  the  Cimbri 
end  Tnuthnu  vel  •««,  Suet.  Jul.  11.  Yal.  Max.  vi.  9.  14.  But  this 
aeems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQUiEDUCTtiS,  See  p.  371.  Some  of  them  brought  water 
to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through  rocks 
«nd  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24  supported 
on  arches,  in  some  places,  above  109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed 
above  another.  The  core  of  them  anciently  belonged  to  the  Cen- 
aors  and  iEdiles  ;  afterwards  certain  officers  were  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Emperors,  called  Curatores  aquarum,  with  720 
man,  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into  two 
bodies,  (/amt/t<» ;)  the  one  called  Puhlica,  first  instituted  by  Agrip« 
pa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260;  the  other  Familia  Cjesaris, 
<of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Froniin.  He  Jlqvmduct, 

The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  water,  were  called 
AWARii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6.  Aquaria  provincia  is  supposed  to  mean 
the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  Cic.  VaL  5.  Mur.  8. 

A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water  might  be 
brought,  was  called  LIBRATOR,  PUn.  rp.  x.  50.  69.  the  instru- 
meat  by  which  this  was  done.  Aquaria  libra,  Vilruv.  viii.  6.  hence 
ioais  pari  Jibr&  <um  iBquort  maris  est^  of  the  same  height,  ColumeiL 
viii.  17.  Omnes  aqua  divend  in  urbtm  libra  perveniunt,  from  a  dif- 
ferent height,  Frontin.  i.  18.  So  iurrts  ad  iibram  factte,  of  a  pio- 
|>er  height.  Can.  B.  C.  iii.  40.  Locus  ad  libellam  aquus,  quite  level, 
Varr.  de  R.  R.IG. 

The  declivity  of  an  aqueduct  {libramentum  aqua)  was  at  least  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  {in  cenUfios  ptdts  sicilici  minimum 
erit,)  Plin.  xxxi.6.  s.  31.  according  to  Vitiuvius,  half  a  foot,  viii.  7. 
The  moderns  observe  nearly  that  mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  ua« 
ter  was  conveyed  under  ground,  there  were  openings  {iumina)  every 
240  feet  (in  hinos  actus,)  Ibid. 

The  Curator  or  prcefectus  aquarum  was  invested  by  Augustus  with 
considerable  authority,  Suti^  Aug.  37.  attended  without  the  city  by 
twoJictors,  three  public  slaves,  an  architect,  secretaries,  &c.  Fron* 
4in.  hence,  under  the  late  -emperors,  he  was  called  Con&ularjs 
'A^UAaUM,  /•  L  C.  de  Aqtiad. 

According  4o  P.  Victoi^  there  were  twenty  aqusducts  in  Romep 
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but  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  wer6  nained'  from  the 
maker  of  them,  the  place  from  which  the  water  wae  brought,  or  from 
some  other  circumstance  ;  thus  Aqua  Claudia^  ^ppia^  Mardtt^  Ju^ 
ftfl,  Ctmina.  Felix ,  Viaoo,  (vel  virg4neus  liquor^  Ovid.  Pont  i;  8u 
38.)  so  called,  because  a  young  girl  pointed  out  certain  vebs,  which 

•  the  diggers  following,  found  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Prontiru  but 
others  give  a  different  account  of  the  matter,  Plin.  xxxi.  3.  Cession 
dor.  vii.  epist.  6.  made  by  Aprippfi,  Dio.  liv.  14.  as  several  others 
were,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  Dio.  xlviii.  3^^.  xlix.  14.  42. 

X.  CLOACiE,  (acLuovel  conluo,  le.vurgo^  Pest.  &:P*liti.) 
i>iewers,  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the  nith  of  the  city  into  the 
Tiber ;  first  made  by  Torquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38.  extending  um 
der  the  whole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous  branches:  the  arches 
which  supported  the  streets  and  buildings  were  so  high  and  broad, 
that  a  wain  loaded  with  hay,  (vehis,  v.  -esfoini  large  otwsta^)  might 
go  below,  and  vessels  sails  in  them :  Hence  Pliny  calls  them  operum 
omnium  dictu  maximumysuffossis  montibus,  atque  urbt  pensili^  subter* 
ijue  navigatdj  xxxvi.  13.  So  Sirab.  v.  p.  225.  There  were  in  the 
streets,  .at  proper  distances,  openings  for'the  admission  of  dirty  wa- 
ter, or  any  other  filth,  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  3.  242.  which  persons  wereap* 
pointed  always  to  remove,  and  also  to  keep  the  Cloaca  clean,  Pirn. 
ep.  X.  41.    This  was  the  more  easily  effected  by  the  declivity  of  the 

•  ^x>und,  and  the  plenty  of  water  with  which  the  city  was  supplied, 
P^Vi.  xxxvi.  15. 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  r^st  communicated,  was  call- 
ed CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Liv.  L 
56.  vioHous  cloaca  were  aflerwdrds  made,  Liv.  xixxix.  44. 

Thfe  Cloaca  at  first  were  carried  through  the  streets,  (per public 
cum  ductcB ;)  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding  the  city,  af- 
ter it  was  burnt  by  the  GrauJs,  they  in  many  places  went  under  pri- 
vate houses,  Liv.  v.  55. 

Under  the  republic,  the  Censors  had  the  charge  of  the  Cloaca^ 
but  under  the  Emperors,  Cdratores  Cloacarum  were  appointed, 
attd  a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  called  CLOACARttm, 

aI,  VI-^. — The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the 

•  K6'man  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expense,  extending  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  southern  confines  of  Egypt. 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  have  paved  [stravisse)  their 
Ipoads  with  stones  :  and  after  them,  the  Romans,  Isidori  xv.  16. 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved,  {muniverunt^)  was  to 
Capua  ;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  Censor,  the  same  who 
built  the  first  aqnffiduct^  A.  U.  441.  Uv.  ix.  29.  Euirop.  \i.  4.  after^ 
\irards  continued  to  Brundusium,  Horat.  ep.  i.  18.  20.  Sat.  \.  5.  Tb- 
tt^  Ann.  ii.  30.  about  350  miles,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  ;  called 
ftEdiNA  viARUM,  Stat.  Sj/lv.  ii.  2-  11.  paved  with  the  hardest  flint, 
li6  firmly^hat  in  several  places  it  femaihs  entire  unto  this  day, 
ImVd  2000  years ';  so  broad,  that  two  carriages  might  pass  one  a&* 
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other,  commonly  however  not  exceedingfourteen  feet  The  stones 
were  of  different  sizes,  from  one  to  five  feet  every  way,  but  so  art- 
fiilly  joined,  that  they  appeared  but  t>ne  stone.  There  were  two 
tiraia  below ;  Uie  first  stratum  of  rough  stones  cemented  with  itior- 
tar,  and  the  second  of  gravel ;  the  whole  about  three  feet  thick. 

The  roads  were  so  raised  ■  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  the  ad-  ' 
jacent  country.     On  each  side  there  was  usually  a  row  of  larger 
stones,  called  Maroines,  a  little  raised  for  foot  passengers ;  hence 
the  roads  were  said  Margin Xri,  Liv.  xli.  27. 

Sometimes  roads  were  onl^  covered  with  gravel,  (glarea,)  with 
a  foot-path  of  stone  on  each  side,  Ibid* 

Auffustus  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Fortan,  called  MILUARIUM 
AUREUM,  Plin.  in.  5.  Tacit.  Hist  i.  73.  Sutt.  Olh.  ©.  JDta.  liv.  a 
where  all  the  military  ways  terminated,  Plut^  in  Oalba^  p.  1064. 
The  miles  however  were  reckoned  not  from  it,  but  froT\i  the  gates  of 
the  city,  I.  154.  D.  de  V.  S.  along  all  the  roads,  to  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  and  marked  on  stones ;  hence  LAPIS  is  put  for  a  mile ;  thus, 
ad  iertium  lapidem^  the  same  with  trid  millia  passwtm  ah  urht^  Plin. 
XV.  18.  Liv.  xxvi.  10.  At  smaller  distances  there  were  stones  for 
travellers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  w|io  alighted  to  mount  their 
horses,  Pittiarch.  in  Gracch.  See  p.  187.. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLlCiE  VI^)  were  named  either  from  the 
persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to  which  they  led  i 
thus,  VIA  APPIA,  and  near  it,  P»a  NUMICIA,  which  also  led  to 
Brundusiwn. 

Fid  AURELIA,along  the  coasts  of  Etruria ;  FLAMINIA,to  Ari- 
minum  and  Aquileia ;  CASSIA,  in  the  middle  between  these  two» 
through  Etruria  to  Mutina,  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  9.  Cat.  ii.  4.  EMILIA* 
which  led  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia,  Liv.  xxxix.  2. 

Via  PRjENESTLNA,  to  Prctneste  ;  TIBURTINA,  vel  TI- 
BURS,  to  Tibur,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  108.  OSTIENSIS,  to  Ostia ;  Lau* 
RBNTiNA,  to  Laurenlum^  Plin.  ep.  ii.  16.  Salaria  ;  so  called^Jiiecause 
by  it  the  Sabines  carried  salt  from  the  sea,  Festus^  Martial,  iv.  64. 
18.     Latina,  &c. 

The  principal  roads  were  called  PUBLICO,  vel  Militares,  can* 
sulareSf  vel  pratorice ;  as  among  the  Greeks,  ^a^iKitai^  i.  e.  regia  ; 
the  less  frequented  roads,  PRIVATE,  agrarics,  vel  vicinaks^  quia 
ad  agros  et  vicos  dncunl,  Ulpian. 

The  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  intrusted  only  to  men  of  the 

highest  dignity,  Plin.  ep,  v.  15.     Augustus  himself  undertook  the 

charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  appointed  two  men  of  Praeto^ 

.rian  rank  to  pave  the  roads ;  each  of  whom  was  attended  b^  two 

lictors,  Dio.  liv.  8. 

From  the  principal  ways  there  were  cross-roads,  which  led  to 
some  less  noted  place,  to  a  country  villa^  or  the  like,  called  DIVER* 
i  TICULA,  Suet.  jYtr.  48.  Plin.  31.  3.  s.  25.  Serv.  ad  JEn.  ix.  37a 
which  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns  along  the  public  roads,  Liv.  i.  5L 
Donal.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  2.  7.  hence  for  a  digression  from  the  prin* 
cipal  subject,  lAv.  ix.  17.  JuvtnaL  xv.  72» 
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Bat  places  near  the  road  where  travellers  rested  (qud  diverleretU 
ad  requiescendum,)  are  commonly  called  DI VFiRSORIA»  whether 
belongiag  to  a  friend,  the  same  i^ith  Ho^pUiay  Cic  Fiam.  vi.  19^  or 
purchased  on  purpose,  /6.  vii.  23.  or  hired,  (mfr^'lorta,)  thed  proper- 
ly called  Cauponjs,  JfloraL  ep.  i,  11.  12.  or  Tabcrna  oiveHsorja, 
Plant.  TVuc.  ill.  2.  29i  and  the  keeper,  (//i5/t/or,)  of  such  a  place^  of 
an  inn  or  tavern,  CAUPO ;  those  who  went  to  it,  Divbrsorbs^  Cie^ 
Invert,  i.  4  Divin.  27.  Hence  cotnmorandi  natura  diversorium  tun 
bis,  non  habitandi  dedit^  Id.  Sen.  23. 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  along  the  road  were  called  MAN- 
SiONES ;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  one 
anotheri  See  ;?.  314.  and  at  a  less  distance,  places  for  rela}^  called 
MUTATIONES,  where  the  public  couriers,  {publicicursoresvel  Ve* 
REpARii))  changed  horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  expense  oF 
the  Emperor,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  employed  on  the  pub- 
lic service,  without  a  particular  permission,  notified  to  the  innkeep- 
ers by  ardiploma,  Plin.  ep.  x.  14.  121.  The  Romans  had  no  public 
posts,  as  we  have. 

The  first  invention  of  publio  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  J&tw* 
phon.  Cyrop.  viii.  p.  496.  EdiU  Huichimon.  Augustus  first  introduc* 
ed  them  among  the  Romans,  Sufef.  Aug.  49.  Plutarch.  Galh.  But 
they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  public  despatches,  or  to  con- 
vey political  intelligence,  Plin.  ep.  x.  120.  It  is  surprising  they 
were  not  sooner  used  for  the  purpose'  of  commerce  and  private 
communications.  Lewis  XI.  first  established  them  in  France,  in  the 
year  1474 :  but  it  was  not  till  the  first  of  Charles  II.  anno  1660,  that 
the  post-oflSce  was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  parliament,  Rapin. 
vol.  2.'  622. /o/.  ed.  and  three  years  after  the  revenues  arising  froni 
it^  when  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York,  amounted  only  to  20,000/..  IL 
680. 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  sepulchres ; 
5e«  p.  402.  ^ 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  VIJE,  the  cross-streets, 
Vi^  TBANSVKRSJB,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  53.  thus.  Via  sacra,  Hotat.  Sal.  i. 
a  Nova,  Ot>iU  Fast.  vi.  395w  6lg.  paved  with  flint,  Juvenal,  iii.  270. 
yet  usually  dirty,  Id.  247.  Mart,  vii.  60.  6.  v.  23.  6. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountains,  as  the 
grotto  of  Puzzoli,  Oypta  Pwieo/ana,  between  ?«<«<>/»  and  Naples; 
and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  bridges,  (hence/acere  oon- 
ttm  enfiuvio  ;fiuviu7n  poiitere  jungere,  vel  committere  )pontemfitmo 
imponere,  indere  vel  injicere.) 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number :  I.  Ptmt 
SUBLICIUS,  vel  ^mi7m.S  so  called,  because  first  made  of  wood» 
(from  mblica,  stakes,  Liv.  i.  33.)  and  afterwards  of  stone,  by  iEtni- 
lius  I^pidus  ;  some  vestiges  of  it  still  remain  at  the  fool  of  Mount 
Aventine  ;  2.  Pons  FABRICIUS,  which  led  to  an  isle  Jn  the  T»>en 
(tjju/a,)  first  built  of  stone,  A.  U.  692.  Dio.  37,  45.  And  3.  CES- 
TIUS,  which  led  from  the  island.-  4.  SENATORIUS,  v«l  P^itmwmt^ 
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near  Moont  Paiatine  ;  some  arches  of  it  are  still  standing :  5.  Ponir. 
JANICULI9  vel  -arisf  so  named,  because  it  led  to  the  Janiadum  ; 
ttili  standing:  6.  Pon^  TRIUMPHAL! S,  which  those  who  triumph- 
ed passed  in  going  to  the  Capitol ;  only  a  few  vestiges  of  it  remain  : 
7.  PoH9  iELIUS,  built  by  ^lius  Hadrianus  ;  still  standing  ;  the 
laraestand  roost  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome  :  8.  Pon^  MILVIUS» 
without  the  city  ;  now  called  Ponie  molie. 

There  are  several  bridges  on  the  Anio  or  Ttverone;  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  is  Pons  Narsis,  so  called,  because  rebuilt  by  the 
eunuch  Names*  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Totila,  litng  of  the 
Gk)ths, 

About  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Flamiriian  Way,  in  the  coun* 
tr^  of  the  8abines,  was  Pons  Narmensis,  which  joined  two  moun* 
tarns,  near  Namia,  or  Nsrni,  over  the  river  Nar.  built  by  Augustus, 
of  stupendous  height  and  size :  vestiges  of  it  still  remain  ;  one  arch 
entire,  above  100  feet  high,  and  150  feet  wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of  Tfajfln  over 
the  Danube;  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn  stone,  150  feet 
from  the  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant  from 
one  another,  exlendins  in  length  about  a  mile.  But  this  stupend** 
ous  woric  viras  demolished  by  the  succeeding  Emperor  Hndrtan, 
who  opdeped  the  upper  part  and  the  arches  to  be  taken  down,  un^ 
der  pretext  that  it  might  not  serve  as  a  passage  to  tlie  Barbarians, 
if  they  should  become  masters  of  it ;  Dio.  Iviii.  13.  but  in  reality,  as 
some  writers  say,  through  envy  ;  because  he  despaired  of  being  able 
to  raise  any  work  comparable  to  it.  Some  of  the  pillars  ar§  still 
standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Nismes  {J^emausum,)  in  France,  which  sup- 
ported an  aquaeduct  over  the  river  Gardon,  consisting  of  three  rows 
of  arches  ;  several  of  which  still  remain  entire,  and  are  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  elegant  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence.  The 
stones  are  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long; 
said  to  have  been  joined  together,  without  cement  by  ligaments  of 
iron.  The  first  row  of  arches  was  438  feet  long ;  the  second,  746 ; 
the  third  and  highest,  805 ;  the  height  of  the  ti^e  from  the  water, 
183  feet 

In  the  lime  of  Trajan,  a  noble  bridge  was  built  over  the  Tagus  or 
Tayo,  near  Alcantara  in  Spain  ;  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  It 
consisted  of  six  arches,  eighty  feet  broad  each,  and  some  of  thtm 
SOO  feet  high  above  the  water,  extending  in  length  660  feet. 

The  lai^gest  single  arched  bridge  known,  is  over  the  river  Elaver, 
or  Allier,  in  France,  called  Pons  veteris  Brivatis,  near  the  city  Bri* 
oude,  in  Avergne,  from  Briva,  'the  name  of  a  bridge  aniong  the  an* 
cient  Gauls.  The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  195 
feet    The  arch  is  eighty-four  feet  high  above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Cssar  over 
the  Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  Ctts.  B.  G.  iv.  17, 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined  to  one 
another,  Cas.  B.  6.  i.  12,  viii.  14.  Flor.  iii.  5.  and  sometimes  dT 
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empty  casks  or  leathern  bottles*  Herodian.  viii.  Zozim^  vL  Luean. 
iy.4^.  as  the  Greeks,  Xtnoph,  Cyr.  iii.. 

LIMITS  of  the  EMPIRE. 

The  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  his 
testament  advised  his  successors  not  to  go  beyond,  Tacit.  Jinn.  i.  11. 
Dio.  Ivi.  33.  &  41.  were  the  Atlantip  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  the 
Euphrates  on  the  east ;  on  the  north,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine ; 
and  on  the  south,  the  oetaracts  of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Mount  Atlas ;  including  the  whole  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  best 
part  of  the  then  known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not  with- 
out foundation  called  Rerun  ixomini,  Firg.  JEn.  i.  282.  and  Rome« 

Lux  oasis  T£RRARUJfl,  ATQUC  ARX  OMNIUM  GENTIUM,     Cic.  Cat.  IV.  6. 

Terrarum  dea  oBNTiuMquE  Roma^  cui  far  est  nihil,  et  nihil  sc<> 
CUNOUM,  Jl/ar/.  xii.  8.  Caput  ohbis  terrarum,  Liv.  1.  16.  xxi.  3Q. 
Cafut  rerum,  Tacit,  hint,  ii.  32.  Liv.  i.  45.  Dumina  Roma,  HoraU 
od.  iv.  14.  44.  Princeps  urbium,  Id.  iii.  13.  Reqia,  Ep.  i.  7.  44. 
PULCHERRIHA  RERUM,  FtV^.  G.  ii.  534.  Maxima  rerum,  .flSn.  vii. 
602.  Stdqua  de  seplem  lotum  circumspicit  orbem  mbntibus,  imperu 
Roma  DEUMQU£,(i.  c.principum  v.  imperatorum)  uocus,  Ovid.  Trisi. 
L4.69.  Dumque  suis  victrix  omnem  dt  montibus  orbtm  prospiciet 
domitum^  Martia  Roma, /ejfar,  ib.  ii.7.51.  Caput  mundi  RERUMi^uE 
poTBSTAS,  Lucan*  ii.  136.  SepUm  urbs  alta  jugis  toto  (^uje  frasi-, 
det  orbi,  Pro/)er/.  iii.  11.  57. 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were  made  to 
the  empire  after  his  time.  Trajan  subdued  Dacia,  north  of  the  Da-- 
nube,  and  Mesopotamia  antl  Armenia,  east  of  the  Euphrates,  Eutrop. 
viii.  3.  The  south  of  Britain  was  reduced  by  Ostorius  under  Clatt- 
dius,  and  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the  Frith  of  FoKh 
and  the  Clyde,  by  Agricola,  under  Domitian,  Tacit.  ,^gric.  23.  But 
what  is  remarkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted 
to  the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  warlike  princes,  could 
not  totally  subdue  the  nations  of  the  Caledonians,  whose  invincible 
ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom,  (oevota  morti  pectora  libers.  Ho* 
rat.  od.  iv.  14.  18.)  at  last  Obliged  that  emperor,  after  grnntfng  them 
peace,  to  spend  near  two  years  in  building,  with  incredible  labour» 
a  \i^all  of  solid  stone,  twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  thick,  with  fortb 
and  towers,  at  proper  distances,  and  a  rampart  and  ditctu  from  the 
Solway  Frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  above  sixty-eight  miles,  to 
repress  their  inroads.* 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  called  by  some  murus,  and  by  others  val* 
LUM.  Spartiaous  says  it  Was  80  miles  long,  in  vita  Severi^  18.  &  22. 
Eutropius  makes  it  only  32  miles,  viii.  19.  See  also  Victor,  Epist.  xx. 
4.  Orosius,  vii.  17.  Herodian.  iii.  48.  Beda,  Ijlist.  i.5.  Cassiodorus, 
Chronicon.  Cambden./>.  607.  edit.  1.594.  Gordon's  Itinerary,  c.  7. — 
9.  p.  65. — ^93.  Gough's  translation  of  Cambden,  r.  iii.  p.  211. 

*  SeyeroF,  in  penetrating  tVis  country,  is  said  to  have  lost  no  than  less  fifty  tbo«- 
sand  men,  {mrt  hv^kSos  (Aa;,)  Dio,  I,  \%tl\\.  c.  13. — Mr.  Hume  must  have  overiotpk- 
ed  this  fact,  when  he  says,  that  the  Romans  entertained  a  eonlempi  for  Caledonia, 
Bitt.  of  EngUuul,tal.  I.  p.  10.  Qro.  edit 
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259  Sudatoria 
113, 171  Suffitio 
162  Sulci 
367  Suovetaurilia 
326  Suppara 
'     312  Supplicatio 
321  Surculi 
407  Sylvanus 
83  Symbolum 
356  Symbolum  dare 
253  Syngrapba 
263  Synthesis 
242  T 

£^2,439Tabellarius 
352,  353Taberna 

414  Tabernaculum 
368Tabiinum 
216  Tabulae 

419 accept!  &.  expeasi  419 

257, 384 novae  50,  124 

85,  221  Tabularium  2$ 

84Tabulata  55 

441  Talentum  414 

317  Tali  383 

355  Talio  229 

357Tarpeiu8  465 


55 

346 
453 
367 
461 

58,413 

447 

373 

357 

83 

46,112 
116 
219 
321 
222 
436 
351 
459 


371 

406 

447,453 

78 

339 

273 

453 

245 

360 

ib. 

201,427 

347,373 

437,430 

431 

83,255 

435 
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LATIN  INDEX. 


TfttiensM 

33,8JTrinumNaodinum  80,280Vehes 

'S 

TerminoB 

i^5  Tripadium 

83  VehicuU 

456 

^ttr" 

439  Tripos 

261  Vela 

338 

436Triticain 

449  Velites 

310 

TepeitiTiiiii  convir.       363  Triumphos 

325  Vellum 

424 

Templa 

255  Triumviri  capitales 

1         ISOVenalitii 

41 

Terunciiif 

291 

Tessella 

441,  453 epulones 

261  Venti 

455 

Tessera 

131  Ventilabram 

451 

374  — —  noctarnae 

tt.  Verbera 

229 

Tesseram  confrigere       t6.  — ^  reipublicae  consti.    Vergiliae 

464 

Tessene 

383         toendae 

95, 138  Vernae 

42 

Teste 

380  Trochus&  Turbo 

370  Ver  Sacrum 

273 

Testamentum 

56Tropaea 

474  Versuram  facere 

420 

Testes 

233  Tuba 

317  Vertigo 

45 

Testimonlam  deDonciare  ib,  TuinuUns 

307  Vervactum 

447 

Testudities 

331,  333  Tumulus  tnanis 

395,  iO  I  Vespillones 

399 

Textures 

435  Tunica 

349  Vestes  variae 

358 

Thalamegi 

337 palmata 

350  Vestibiiiam 

397.4:ja 

Tbeatram 

303 — r-recia 

i6.  Veslissemlis 

363 

Thensa 

459  Tuiiicata 

ib.  Veto 

22, 121 

Thermae 

371  Turma 

33  Vexiilum 

320,324 

Tholus 

440Tiirre3 

33-2  VexiUarii 

331 

Tbranitae 

336Tutela 

337  Via 

54 

Tibw 

301 legitima 

62  Viae 

476 

Tibialia 

352Tutore8 

61 aciei 

318 

Tirocininm 

348TympaDum 

461 castrorum 

315 

Tirones 

ib,                     U 

Viaticum 

140 

Titalus             39,  381, 409  Udones 

353  Viatorcs 

19,  136 

Toga 

345  Umbilicus 

426  Vicesima 

65 

«— —  pexa 

346  Ultrotributa 

117  Victoriati  nummi 

413 

prsetexta      • 

347  Umbo 

345VicariusBem 

44 

pulla 

ib.  Umbrae 

366  Videtur  fecisse 

2^ 

virilis 

348  Uncia                62,  410,  419  Villa  et  villious 

441,444 

Tollere  filium 

50Ungapnta 

3;3Viminali8mon8 

466 

Tomentum 

367  Unguentarius 

372  Vinaceos  acinus 

454 

Tonsores 

3G2Univira 

395  Vincula 

228 

Topiarii 

443Uibe8 

71  Vindemia 

454 

Topiarium  facere 

»*.Urna  • 

405  V  index,  v  expromissor    49 

Torcalar 

379  Ursa  major 

461  Vindicatio,  be 

196,198 

Toreoinati 

H-^l  Usucapt  o 

54  Vindicta 

45 

Toms  et  -al 

307Usura 

418  Vincae 

333,456 

Trabea 

98,254Usurpatio 

56  Virgines  Vestalea 

267 

Traba 

451U8as 

385Visceratio 

2rK,4fl7 

Trama 

437U8Usrracta8 

58Vitrea8pecularia* 

441 

Translatitia  edicta  109,  HSUtirdgas 

87Vittae 

355 

Transvectio  equttum       34  Utres 

380  Vivaria 

291,448 

Tragiediae 

300  Uva 

454Viviradice8 

m 

Triarti 

309  Uxor 

391  Volones 

43 

Tribunal 

111                     V 

Volsellae 

356,362 

Tribola 

451  Vacatio  militiae 

306  Volumen 

426 

Tribuous  Celemm 

99  Vacantia  bona 

74  Vomitoria 

295 

.TribaiiicomiUati,&c.    167VacoDa 

•  245VomantutedaDt 

378 

militaris     94, 138, 31 1  Vades 

195, 215  Vota 

212 

-^-laticlavii 

311,  350  Vallum 

314                     X 

militares 

94,167Valvae 

434Xenia 

58,384 

fegionarii 

13, 166  Vale 

430Xy8tus 

290,470 

j-.--p!ebl8 

120VBsarium 

liO                    z 

Tnbus 

90  Vatlcanus 

466Zeta 

439 

Tribala 

64Vec(igales 

69  Zona 

390 

TricliDiam 

365Vectigalia 

64Zotheca 

43» 

TrUix 

437Vectore8 

464 

HfBEX 


OF 


PROPER  NAMES  AND  THINGS. 


ACCUSER,  In  a  eiiminal  trial.  Pnge  2 19 
Actions,  real,  196,  personal,  200;  pennl, 
203;  mist.  200 

Admiral,  of  the  fleet  133 

Advocates,  sometimes  hired  persons  to  ap- 
plaud them  while  speaking.  210 
iBdiles,  plebeian  and  curule.  126 
JSffypt,  predtctioo  concerning,  232;  iEgyp- 
tian  year.                                          279 
^lins  Catus,  why  called  wise.  73 
£neas,  the  names  of.                           244 
^olus,  K6d  of  the  winds.                     246 
JEsculaptus,  worshipped.                      240 
Affronts,,  punished.                                205 
Agriculture,  enconraged.                      443 
Agrinpn,  his  advice    to  Augustas,  147 ; 
builds  the  Panthetm,  271,  468;  and  the 
harbour  of  MUenum,  341 ;   constructs 
pillars  in  the  CircMS^  288  ;  and  several 
ftqnasduels.                                         475 
Allies,  forces  of,  how  raised  and  supported, 
308:  where  posted,  312;  in  the  camp, 
and  why,  315;  on  march,  317;  and  in 
battle.                                                319 
Altars,  277 ;  a  place  of  refuge.             ib. 
AlmathsM,  the  sybil.                            259 
Ambustus,  his  daughters  occasion  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  government.  105 
Animals,  how  yoked,  458 ;  and  driven*  463 
Annals,  how  composed.                       250 
Annalis,  L.  Villins,  proposes  a  law  to  regu- 
late the  age  for  enjoying  offices.        97 
Antonios,  C.  expelled  from  the  senate.  17 
Antonius,  M.  blamed  for  his  marriage,  388, 
tfOfers  a  crown  to  Cxsar,  249, 266;  his 
profusion.                                        417 
Apicius,  his  luxury  and  death.              ib, 
Apollo,  names  of,                                240 
Appeal,  liberty  of,                        100,  213 
AquKdttcts.                                   371^475 
Anehes,  triumphal.                              474 
Aneidhlies  of  the  people,  74 ;  by  CmtUb, 
90;  by  centuries,  76;  by  tribes,  89; 
broken  off  by  what,  84;  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  assemblies  by  centuries,  84 ;  by 
tribes,  91 ;  Aaeteraaf  At$emblie$  prohi- 
bHed.                                              173 
Ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead,  how  gather- 
ed, 405:  and  deposited.                    ib. 
Assian  stone,  coffins  of,                       406 
Athletic  Games.                                  291 
Anction,  form  of,                                 57 
Aogurs.                                  952-— -259 
An^nttns  reforms  the  senate,  18;  limits  the 
time  of  its  meetinff,  20;  regulates  the 
Comkia,  93;  giiree  bis  vote  as  an  ordi* 
aary  otttiw,  94 ;  becomes  master  of  the 
•npire,  139.  140;  ffedlo^s  the  tiUe  of 


62 


Censor,  U9;  invested  with  the  Trlbil« 
nitian  power,  126  ;  rrjectsthe  dictator- 
ship. 130 ;  consults  with  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas  about  resigning  bis  power» 
147 ;  makes  a  new  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces, 144 ;  and  first  appoints  salariei 
to  the  provincial  magistrates,  146, 270 1 
his  descendants  might  have  long  enjoy- 
ed the  sovereignty,  if  he  had  possessed 
the  wisdom  to  impose  on  himself  an4 
successors  proper  restraints  against  tbs 
abuse  of  power,  147 ;  artfully  establish- 
es his  authority,  148 ;  titles  conferred 
on  him,  148 ;  power  granted  to  blm, 
150;  altars  erected  to  him,  151;  vow^ 
made  for  his  safety,  ib, ;  rules  at  first 
with  great  moderation,  162;  gradually 
enlarges  bis  power,  ib, ;  so  humbled  the 
spirit  of  the  Romans,  that  they  never 
after  made  anv  joint  effort  to  recover 
their  liberty,  ii.;  allows  only  partien- 
lar  persons  to  answer  on  questions  of 
law,  and  obliges  the  judges  to  follow 
their  opinion,  164 ;  changes  the  mode 
of  enacting  laws,  190;  assumes  tbn 
office  of  Povtifet  Maxitnus,  261 ;  bis 
superstition,  272;  the  mooth  August 
called  from  his  name,  and  why,  978| 
this  said  to  be  done  by  an  order  of  thn 
people,  148;  restricts  the  license  of  di- 
vorces, 393 ;  stations  fleets  in  different 
places,  341 ;  his  ring,  355 ;  wears  save* 
ral  tunics,  350;  did  not  shave  till  twen- 
ty-five, 361 ;  sometimes  clipped  hie 
beard,  and  sometimes  shaved,  362 ;  (hn 
sum  he  received  in  legacies,  416;  a  c^ 
vie  crown  and  two  laurel  branches  set 
up  before  his  gate,  324,  434 ;  puts  to 
death  some  who  refused  to  enlist,  306; 
refuses  the  title  of  Domtuss,  427;  adom^ 
Rome,  432 ;  his  vanity  on  recovering 
from  the  Parthians  toe  spoils  taken 
from  Crassus,  468;  bis  death,  147;  hif 
tomb.  409 

Auspices,  manner  of  taklog.  82 

B. 

Bachelors,  punishment  o(  ]M 

Bacchus,  284;  his  orgies,  ib.  festival  of,  284 

Badges  of  the  senators.  18;  JSTtnCes,  33| 

kings,  98;  Consuls^  99;  Praetor,  111  ; 

and  Emperors.  15$ 

Bail,  form  of,  i9S . 

Ball,  game  of,  369 ;  of  four  kinds.        A. 

Barbers,  first  introduced  from  SIcUy.  ^1 

Baths  of  different  kinds,  369;  first  b^ilt. 

371 ;  parts  of,  ib.  tima  and  manner  of 

bathing.  271 

Bntrd,  how  tfaaven*  961 
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Belt,  or  girdle,  when  used.  340 

Bean,  coostellation  of,  461 

Bibulus,  weak  condact  of,  175 

Bondi,nsed  io  all  important  contracts.  199 
exchanged  between  Augustui  and 
Antony,  &.c,  201 

Bona  Dea,  festival  of,  284 

Boolci,  kinds  of,  426 

Bootes,  constellation  of,  4fil 

Bracelets.  374 

Breeches,  not  worn  by  theRoman8.301,352 
Bridges,  number  of,  478 

Brutus,  the  conspiracy  of  his  sons.         45 
Burning  the  dead,  custom  of,  whence  de- 
rived and  when  dropt,  397 ;  wbnt  per- 
sons were  not  burnt,  t6. ;  wby  forbid' 
den  in  the  city.  402 

Burial,  places  of,  ib. 

Baying  and  $Ming,  form  of.         200, 201 

C. 
Caere,  the  people  of,  receive  the  Vestal 
Virgins.  48 

Caesar,  Julius,  vilifies  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  30 ;  abridges  the  rights  of  tho 
people,  93;  oppresses  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  95 ;  province  appointed  to  him 
by  the  senate,  100 ;  reduces  the  power 
of  the  consnls,  107 ;  made  perpetual 
dictator,  i6.  136;  makes  a  review  of  the 
people,  124;  his  pretext  for  crossing 
the  Rubicon,  122,  126;  his  popular 
laws,  176 ;  proposed  to  arrange  all 
the  taws,  177 ;  an  instance  of  his  surpri- 
sing presence  of  mind,  266;  warnea  of 
his  death,  276 ;  regulates  the  year,  279 ; 
the  sayingofSylla  concerning  him,  349; 
divorces  Pompeia  and  why,  393 ;  his  at- 
tention to  dress,  349,353;  why  pleased 
with  a  laurel  crown,  354 ;  his  ring,  3(iO; 
his  debts  and  bribes,  417;  manner  of 
writing  his  letters  to  the  senate,  428 ; 
about  things  he  wished  to  keep  secret, 
430;  murdered  in  the  senate-house,  95, 
354;  a  temple  and  priests  consecrated 
to  him,  154,  266;  senators  slain  at  his 
altar.  276 

Cadmus,  brought  letters  into  Greece.  423 
Calendars,  why  so  called.  249 

Calpumia,  the  dream  of,  440 

Camp,  form  of,  314 

Candidates,  their  dress  and  mannerof  can- 
vassing, 81 ;  how  elected.  88 
Capital  trials.                                       214 
Capitoline  marbles,  why  so  called.     249 
Capua,  punished.                                   68 
Carriaj^es.                         456— —465 
Carvelius  Ruga,  the  iirst  who  divorced  his 
^  '^'f*-                                                  393 
Castor  ai^d  PoUox.                             244 
Cato,  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison,  24, 176 ; 
sent  to  reduce  Cyprus,  170;  his  dress.349 
Cavalry,  how  chosen,  307 ;  their  arms  and 
dress,  810;    their  place  in  the  camp, 
316;  and  in  battle.                           319 
•C0Baon,th«ir  institution,  U4;  their  office, 


115;  their  power,  117, 119;  dlieoiittim* 
ed  under  the  emperors.  IK) 
Censorinus,  whence  called.  16. 
Centurion,  badge  of,                            311 
Cerberus.                                              946 
Cerus,  236^;  her  mysteries.                   t6. 
Chariot  races.                                        203 
Charon,  ferryman  of  hell.            246,  397 
Cliim neys,  ancient  ly  not  used  in  Rome.436 
Chorus,  u  hy  suppressed.                       SOl 
Chri*ttaniiy,estBblisl)edbyConstantine66 
Christians,  their  meetings  prohibited,  and 
why,   174 ;    often    exposed    to    wild 
beasts. 
Cicero  unites  the  senate  with  the  EqwUes, 
31 ;  ^ets  the  province  of  Cilicia  against 
his  will,  104;  made  quaestor,  16 ;  called 
Father  of  his  Country^  148;  hindered  by 
a  tribune  from  making  a  speech  to  the 
peopIe,when  he  resigned  the  consulship, 
103 ;  promotes  the  ambitious  deugns  of 
Cesar,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 
140;  is  banished,  169;  bis  laws,  189; 
the  senate  change  their  habit  on  his  ac- 
count, 316 ;  his  death.                      221 
Ceilings,  how  adorned.                        441 
Cities,  formalities  in  founding,  70;  In  des- 
troying, 71 ;  their  walls  sacred.         s6. 
Citizens,  rights  of,  48 ;  could  not  lose  the 
freedom  of  the  city  against  their  will, 
66,  171;  could  not  be  scourged.       184 
The  civil  law,  study  of,  revived  in  Eu- 
rope.                                               J88 
Civil  trials.                                             193 
Claudius,  P.  punished  for  alighting  the 
omens.                                              265 
Claudius,  Emperor,  abridges  the  number 
of  holy  days,  and  why.                    287 
Claudius,  App.  decemvir.                     138 
^Caccus,  supposed  cause  of  bis  blind- 
ness.                                               266 
Classes,  into  which  the  people  were  divi- 
ded, 76;    whence  classes  of  scholars, 
q,uinctU.  i.  2.  23.  x.  5.  21.  and  of  work- 
men, Calumeil.  i.  9.  7. 
Cloaoina.                                              245 
Clothes,  of  difierent  kinds.                  858 
Cloth,  how  wrought.                            437 
Clodius  restricts  the  powers  of  the  Cen- 
sors, 119;  adopted  by  a  plebeian,  60; 
made  tribune,  120;  the  enemy  of  Cice- 
ro, t6. :  his  laws,  108 ;  tried  for  violat- 
ing the  sacred  rites  of  the  Soma  Dee, 
173 ;  killed  by  (he  slaves  of  MUo,  184 ;  \ 
and  burnt  in  the  Forum,                   404 
Clients,  dole  given  to.                          378 
Coffin,  398 ;  how  deposited.                406 
Coins,  kinds  of,  412;  put  in  the  month  of 
the  deceased.                                    397 
Colleges  of  priests,  &c.                       268 
Colonies,  mannerof  settUng,  71 ;  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  jih. 
Columns,  kinds  of,                              473 
Comedy,  ancient,  middle,  and  ii«w.M9; 
300;  wrjten  in  each.  .  i». 
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CoauMsd,  milttoy,  how  eonfemd.  75 
Coiitals,respeetsbowntheni  by  the  lenate, 
21;  by  others,  101,  103;  their  powerf, 
04,  100, 306 ;  when  inslitated,  9i ;  their 
hedges,  100;  tiine'of  entering  on  their 
ofioe,  10S2;  with  what  sole inml ies  t hit 
was  done,  103 ;  their  provinces,  104 ; 
from  what  order  created,  lOd;  tlieir 
stale  under  the  £mf»eror8.  107 

Consuls  elect,  first  aslced  their  opinion  in 
the  senate,  22 ;  and  why.  103 

Consecration  of  the  Enperors.  410 

Consentes,  gods  so  calied.  240 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Torks.      73 
Cooks,  frofQ  Sicily.  376 

Corn  given  to  the  poorer  citisens.  166 J 86 
Coruncanius,  the  first  who  gave  his  advice 
freely,  162;  first  plebeian  Pontifez  Max- 
imsw.  248 

Couches,  for  reclining  on  at  meat,  366 ; 
usual  number  of  in  a  room,  366 ;  their 
form,  ib,  367 ;  and  covering,  ib,  funeral 
couches.  397 

Crassus,  wealth  of,  416 

Criminals,  dress  of,  82,  216;  after  sen- 
tence used  anciently  to  be  punished 
without  delay ;  but  this  was  altered  by 
Tiberius,  928;  how  treated  after  death. 
230,406 
Crowns,  given  as  rewards,  323 ;  used  at 
feasts.  373 ;  put  on  the  head  of  the  de- 
ceased. 397 
Cups,  kinds  of,  381 
Cupid.                                                  338 
Curio  turns  two  theatres  into  an  amphi- 
theatre on  the  same  day,  303;  bis  cor- 
ruptipn  and  fate.                               417 
Corius  DenUlus.                                   365 
Cybele,  241 ;  priesU  of,                      267 
Cyclops.                                               238 
Cypress,  used  at  funerals.  397 

D. 
Damage,  repaired.  204 

Daughters,  how  named.  39 

Day,  division  of,  283 ;  common  and  holy 

Debtors,  cruel  law  concerning.  49 

Decamping,  manner  of,  317 

Decemvirs,  why  created.  138 

Dessert,  fruits  and  s\i^eetmeats.  368 

Devoted  to  one's  service,  origin  of  the 
phrase.  149 

Dials,  first  invented.  282 

Diana.  240 

Dice,  game  of,  383 

Dictator,  first  made,  134;  cause  of  crea- 
ting this  magtsirate,  ib.  his  badges  and 
power,  137 ;  this  office  intermitted  for 
120  years  before  Sylla,  107 ;  abolished 
after  the  death  of  Caesar.  ib. 

Dishes,  kinds  of,  375;  how  brought 
in.  368, 377 

Divorces,  form  of,  394 

Dogs,  employed  to  guard  the  temples^  434; 
why  impaled.  ib. 

DonatloM^  kinds  oC  68 


Door,  opened  iinC«PiHa^434f  sMwad  Iff 

bars,  Ac,  so. 

Dowries,  diversity  of,  387 

Dramatic  entertainments,  ftnt  introduced 

from  a  religious  motive,  296 ;  often  in« 
temipted  by  the  people  calling  for  othet 
shows.  303 

Dress,  of  men,  346 ;  in  public  and  private, 
350;  of  women,  306,  354.  355;  of  boyi 
and  girls,  348;  of  soldiers,  313,:%! ;  of 
generals  in  a  triumph,  327,  350;  of  ae* 
nators.  ib.  of  priest^  251,  254,  262,  263. 
265, 269, 347 ;  of  poor  people,  350 ;  and 
of  slaves,  863;  of  the  dead.  396 

Drinking  healths.  382 

Driver,  of  carriages.  463 

Drusus,  LIvius,  laws  of,  179 ;  and  death, 
ib.  his  saying  about  bis  house.  418 

£. 
Earrings.  357 

Edicts,  of  the  prstor,  109 ;  of  other  magis- 
trates. IIC^ 
Election  of  magistrates,  under  the  repub- 
lic, 78,  87,  91,  07 ;  under  the  Empe- 
rors. 94 
Embalming,  cause  of  it.                      409 
Emperors,  their  titles,  148;  their  poweri 
150;  their  badges.                             152 
£ntertainments,expensesonimitcdby]aW| 
165, 172, 177 ;  of  different  kinds.    378 
Entrails,  how  inspected.                       274 
Epitaph,  form  of,                                 409 
Ephori,  at  Sparta,  resembled  the  tribunes 
at  Rome.                                           122 
Equestrian  order,  its  institution,  33;  badg- 
es and  office.  34 
Estimate  of  fortunes,  how  made.  75, 116 
Evidence,  kinds  of,                              222 
Exceptions,  how  eipressed.                 202 
Executioner.                                         166 
Exercises,  kinds  of,  369 ;  the  army.    317 

F. 
Fablus,  his  manner  of  declaring  war  on 
Carthage.  346 

Fabius  Maxim  us,  Prodictator.  136 

Falsehood,  punished.  118,  181 

Family,  right  of,  60 

Fanatics,  whence  called.  259 

Farmers,  kinds  of,  448 

Fates.  242 

Faunus.  345 

Fascinus.  245 

Fences,  kinds  of,  444 

Fertility  of  different  soils.  448 

Festivals,  stated,  283;  moveable,  286;  oc- 
casional, ib.  number  of,  hurtful.        287 
Fines,  extent  of,  166 

Fish,  the  Romans  fond  of,  376 

Fish-ponds,  value  of,  418 

Flax,  for  what  used.  449 

Flauien  of  Jupiter.  16, 264»  <|02 

Flamiriius,  destruction  of,  136 

Flavins,  why  made  iBdile  168 

Fleet,  Roman,  where  stationed.  133, 34| 
Flutes,  of  different  kinds.  .30t 

Flora,  246;  festival  o(  .     284 


INBEX 


rowidHiigl,  itattt  oC  Mtt.  9.  t.  71.  h  79* 
Foreignen,  their  lUta  at  Room  diMgrae* 
able.  73, 177 

Fox,  why  barnt  at  a  tacrifica  to  Carat.  886 
Freedtnan,  intolenca  of«  438 

Freedom  of  the  eityHrst  granted  to  physi- 
cians and  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arU,  by  Caesar.  176 

Friends,  how  some  testified  their  affec- 
tion. 405 
Funerals,  why  so  maeh  attended  to,  305 ; 
public  and  private,  397 ;  funeral  couch- 
es, 399 ;  private  funerals  celebrated  by 
night,  and  public  by  day,  400 ;  oeremo- 
nies  of  both,  400—410;  funeral  pro- 
cession, 309;  funeral  oration,  401;  first 
made  by  Poplicola  In  honour  of  Brutus, 
ih,  and  by  Catulus,  in  praise  of  his  mo- 
ther Popilla,  it, ;  funeral  pile,  403;  ani- 
mals thrown  into  it.  405 ;  some  persons 
eama  to  life  on  it.  •  ib. 
Farias.                                               242 

O. 
Games,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  287 ; 
of  I  he  circus.  ib. 

Gardens.  442 

Gates,  how  adorned.  434 

—  of  Rome.  466 

Genius.  242 

Germans,  their  manner  of  forming  conjec- 
tures about  futurity.  257 
Gladiators,  different  kinds  of.  292 ;  where 
exhibited,  S294;  tbelrmanner  of  finning, 
296 ;  prises  given  to  the  viclon.      397 
Glass,  invention  of  441 
Government  of  Rome,  originally  aristo- 
cratlcal,  78;  brought  to  a  just  t^uUi/nru 
tan,  124 ;  worst  kind  of  despotism  un- 
der the  Emperors.  162 
Graces.                                                238 
Gracchi,  their  laws,  275;  and  fate.     125 
Grain,  kinds  of,                                    449 
Goardtans,  appointed  of,  62 

H. 
Hair,  perfumed  at  feasts,  373;  how  dress- 
ed by  women,  354;  by  men,  361 ;  not 
cut  at  sea,  363;  method  of  pulling  out 
small  hairs.  362 

fl[ay,  making  of,  •  378 

Harbours,  how  fortified.  344 

Heathens,  whence  named.  65 

Heirs,  how  appointed,  60 

Helena.  244 

Heliogabalos^  ftnt  worea  roboof  pure  silk. 

357 
Heralds,  or  pnblic  criers.  106 

Hermodorus.  138 

Hercules,  his  labours.  243 

Hiero,  his  regulations  eonoernhtg  the  let- 
ting of  lands  in  Sicily  adopted  by  the 
Homans.  175 

Hieroglyphics,  use  of,  423 

Hills  otRome.  465 

Hospitality,  inviolable.  374 

Hoosas,  rerolations  conoerning,  56, 433 ; 
•ants  an4  prices  of,  416 


Hoosahoid  g6^« 
Hourglastes. 
Human  sacrifioaa. 
Hymen  dt  - 


tl7J 


•11 

»986 

916 


Idolltry,  origin  of,  285 

Injuries,  how  punished.  206 

Ingrafting,  manner  of,  453 

Illegitimate  children,  state  ot,  868 

Images,  what  and  where  kept,  37 ;  carried 
at  funerals.  400 

Indian  wise  men  burnt  themselves,  327  i 
also  wives  on  the  piles  of  thav  bos* 
bands.  40S 

Inheritances,  form  of  entering  ypOB,    62 
Infants,  often  exposed.  51 

Interest  of  money.  418 

Interring  the  dead,  most  ancient,  396  s 
402 ;  and  most  natural.  A. 

Instruments,  used  in  writing,  425,  in  bas« 
ban  dry,  446 ;  for  fixing  burdens  on  ibo 
backs  of  slaves,  500;  for  driving  ani- 
mals in  a  carriage.  463 
Inns,  anciently  few.  374 
loterrex,  particulars  coDcaming.     80, 94 

97,99 
Irnerius  revives  the  stody  of  tlie  civil 

law.  192 

Italians,  their  right.  68 

Janus,  how  represented.  241 

Jews,  their  manner  of  burial.  405 

Judges,  of  different  kindf,  206;  OMiolnt- 

ment  o^208;  chosen  from  what  orderi^. 
Judgment,  manner  of  prononocing,    211 

its  effects.  SI2 

Jogortbine  war.  125 

Julian  year.  280 

Juno,  how  represented.  236 

Jupiter,  his  names  and  attribotaa.        284 

K. 
Kings.  94, 98 

L(. 
Landed  estates,  too  large,  hnHfol.  500; 

the  value  of  lands  in  Italy  raised  by  a 

law  of  'irnjan.  f 6. 4k  93 

Lartius,  first  dictator.  134 

Latins,  their  rishts.  fl7 

Latin  tongue,  the  Italian  stales  prohibited 

the  use  of  it.  388 

Laurentia,  nurse  of  Romulus.  262 

Laverna.  946 

Laws  of  Rome,  at  first  few,  137;  of  the  12 

tables,  138, 161;  causes  of  new  laws,  157; 

time  between  proposing  and  passing  a 

law,  80, 82, 197 ;  bow  passed,  85, 88, 91; 

Sjsrtain  laws  excite  great  attention,  124^ 
y  what  name  distinguished,  157;  spe- 
cies of  the  Roman  law,  160;  lawsof  Aie 
£mpnror8,'33, 190;  collected  by  the  or- 
der of  Justinian.  191 
Lawyers,  origin  of,  163;  manner  of  eon- 
snliing  them,t6.  under  the  republic  not 
permitted  to  take  fees.  s6.  limited  to  a 
certain  sum  under  I  he  emperors,  «l.  iht^r 
education,  164 ;  eminaftt  lawFan.      ^ 
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SM4 

LftttarfH  of  the  alphabet,  483 ;  epittles, 

430;  ioMiiioiu  modes  of  conveying,  ib. 

I«ef^o«s,  novr  mnnj  raised  at  different 

times,  305 ;  division  of  each,  309 ;  offi- 

cera.  .     311 

Liberty,  whence  the  loss  of  it  may  be 

dated,  124 ;  causes  of  its  subversion,  31, 

36,&4,  140,  124, 147,  &c. 

Libraries.  431 

Limits  of  the  empire.  460 

Unen,  not  worn  by  the  Romans.  354, 370 

436 

Lettem,  when  introdnced.  423 

Liotnrs.  96, 100,  166 

Lieiiiins  Stolo.  106 

Lieutenants,  the  number  assigned  to  pro- 

eonsuls,  140;  their  office.  i&. 

Liver,  sometimes  thought  to  be  wanting  in 

victims.  274 

Uvius  Andronicns,  the  iirst  writer  of  plays 

at  Rome.  898 

Locio,  keys,  bolts,  Slq.  434 

Loom,  parts  of,  436 

Lots,  vsed  in  prognostieatingfuture  events 

266 
Lottery,  a  kind  of,  864 

Lunatics,  whence  named.  859 

M. 
Machine^  used  in  sieges,  332;  for  hauling 
ships.  343 

Mccenas,  intrusted  bv  Aumtns  with  the 
charge  of  the  eity,  132;  his  advice  ranch 
respected  by  that  emperor,  ib,  94,  147 ; 
his  tower,  403;  effeminate  in  his  dress, 
849 ;  said  to  have  Invented  the  art  of 
writing  short  hand.  153 

Magistrates,  at  diffierent  times,  94 ;  their 
functions  more  eitensive  than  among 
us,  95;  division  of,  96.  Ordinary  ma- 
gistrates under  the  republic,  99;  131; 
under  the  emperors,  ib,  136.  Extraor- 
dinary magistrates,  t6.  139 ;  provincial 
magistral  es.  ib,  144 

Bfanufactures,  woollen.  435 

Manure,  kinds  of,  445 

March,  order  of,  317 

Market-places,  at  Rome.  472 

Marriage,  only  between  Roman  citisens, 
50;  anciently  prohibited  between  Pa- 
tricians and  Plebeians,  tfr.  ^37;  as  some- 
times between  neighbouring  districts, 
181;  encouragement  to,  387 ;  different 
forms  of,  385 

Marinsi  rose  from  a  common  soldier,  312; 
aeven  times  consul,  107;  faithless  and 
ambitious.  104,  125,  166;  cruel,  250; 
first  enlisted  soldiers  from  the  lowest 
clastt  305 ;  made  several  changes  in  the 
military  art  807,  383 

Mars,  839,  his  shield.  ib, 

Martic  war,  68 ;  cansa  of,  179 ;  very  des- 
traoliva.  ^^^  ib, 

Marqrai^  pvoishiiient  of,  471 


llintrtbeaBdwitthipabadbiitMa.  MM 
Blaater  of  horse.  iMf 

Measurea  of  laocth,  480 ;  of  capaelty.  41^1 
Medals.  414 

iVIenander.  1899 

Mercenary  servants,  48;  troopi.         809 
Mercury,  239 ;  images  of,  818 

M^tuIh  kills  himself.  864 

Metellus  Numidicus,  banished.  166 

Metellus,  loses  bis  sight,  86. 868 

Minerva,  235,  her  shield,!*,  festival  ot,  888 
Minos.  846 

Minority,  years  of,  178 

Mooey,  when  coined,  410 ;  bow  computed 

415 
Monarchy,  re-establishment  of,  146 

Months,  division  of,  880, 881 

Morra,  game  of,  '384 

Mourning,  manner  of,  ^868^411 

Municipal  towns,  70 ;  not  oMI^  to  ra« 

ceive  theRom. laws  noless  they  ohose  ib. 
Muses.  840 

Music,  warlike  instruments  of,  317 

N. 
Names  of  the  Romans.  37 

Necklaces.  357 

Neptune,  836 ;  why  hostile  to  the  Tro* 

jans.  837 

Nero,  colossus  of,  294 ;  sets  Rome  on  ftre, 

433;  curious  ceiling  of  his  dining-room. 

441 
Now  style  first  adopted  in  England.  8!79 
Noblemen,xODng,howinstnietedin  pnlilic 

business*  16;  in  jurisprudenee,   164; 

and  in  the  art  of  war.  141,  3l4 

Nobles,  why  so  called,  37 ;  on  them  tha 

bad  emperors  chiefly  exercised  their 

cruelty.  1^ 

Nuroa,  bis  laws.  181 

Numheroftbepeopleyhow  ascertained.  76 
Nympbs.  838, 946 

O. 
Oath,  form  of,  210;  the  moltiplyhig  of 

oaths  hurtful,  150 ;  roilitaij  oath.  807 
Officers,  in  the  army,  31 1 ;  in  the  navy.  841 
Omphale.  863 

Orestes,  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  mo* 

tber.  836 

Ostracism,  what.  ib. 

Oxen,  always  used  In  plonghlng,  44$;  how 

trained.  447 

P. 
Pagans,  whence  named.  65 

Palet,  festival  of,  884 

Pallas,  235,  her  image.  ib, 

Pelms  first  given  to  the  vietors  at  games. 

890 
Pan.  944 

Pantomimesi  308;  composers  of,         S6. 
Paper  made  of  the  papyrus,  434 ;  of  Unen 

rags.  #. 

Parchment,  first  made.  484 

Patches,  why  used.  869 

Patricians.  ^        14^  86|  87 

Patrons  dkClienti,  their  stffetQBiOtt.    86 
Pavemants,  how  adorned.  441 
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Vmtlh  valM  of,  417 

People,  power  of,  89, 140, 249 ;  .eointnon 

people  of  the  countr/ more  respectable 

than  of  the  city.  35 

Peijury,  punishment  of,  151 

Perukes,  when  first  used.  8<t8 

Petreius,  his  hold  enbwer  to  Ceser.  176 
Plough,  form  of,  446 ;  manner  of  ploof^h* 

ing.  448 

Plato.  241 

Poles,  of  the  heaveot.  462 

Pompeius,  Seit.  why  called  the  son   of 

Neptune.  337 

Pompey.  made  consul,  106  ;  sent  against 

the  pirates,  173  ;  against  Mithridates, 

180 ;  his  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  289 ; 

iSrst  built  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone,  304 ; 

device  (if  his  ring,  360 ;  his  death.  334 
Pontiffs.  247, 250 

Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnitei.  104 
Poplicula,  laivs  of,  116 

porticos,  uses  M*,  370 

posts,  institution  oL  478 

Possession,  form  of  claiming.  190 

Poppsa,  bathed  in  asses'  milk.  350 

Prayers,  how  made.  871 

Prastof,  institution  of,  106 ;  at  first  one,  ib. 
.  •  second  added,  ib.  the  number  of  pne- 

tors  inereased.  112 ;  tlie  city  praetor  the 

chief,  108  :  his  edicts,  109 ;  badges,  111; 

.end  attendants,  112;  manner  of  admin- 

•  Istering  Justice.^  193,  198 ;  how  he  pro- 

•  noonced  sentence  in  t  criminal  trial  226 
Pr«torian  coboKs,  322,  466:  camp  of,  ib. 
President  of  a  feast.  382 
Priapus.  242 
Priests,  of  different  kinds.  246, 270 ;  of 

particular  deities,  263 ;  of  Jupiter,  264 ; 
'  of  Mars,  ib,  of  Pan,  265  ;  ef  Hercules, 
266 ;  of  Gybele,  267,  of  Vesta,  ib.  what 
their  emoluments  were  isuncerlain, 269; 
by  whom  elected.        91, 172,  247,  254 
proconsuls  and  Propnecors,  origin  of  the 
name,  140;  provinces  assigned  to  them., 
16.  they  set  out  from  the  city  wiib  great 
pomp,  141  ;  their  power  in  the  provin- 
.   ces,  t6.  manner  of  administering  justice, 
142  ;  their  exactions,   144 ;  return  to 
Rome  es  private  citiaens,  unless  they 
claimed  a  triumph.  143 

Procurator  of  Judea.  146 

Property,  modes  of  acquiring.  65 

Proserpina.  242 

proscription  of  citizens.  170 

provinces,  rights  of,  68 ;  taies  imposed  on 
them.  69 ;  new  partition  of  them  by 
Augustus.  146 

Provincial  magistrates,  under  the  repub- 
lic, 139,  144;  under  the  emperors,  t6. 146 
Purification,  manner  of,  406 

Punishments.  228 

a 

<|08stors,  why  so  called,  130 ;  their  office, 
<6.  under  the  Emperors,  ib, ;  it  gave 
admWoa  iato  the  senate.  16 


Eain«  a  machine  In  war,  S9S 

Eeaping,  manner  of,  460 

BecUoingat  supper,  when  introd«ee<ld66^ 
manner  of,  :)66;  and  cense  of,         372 
Registers  of  all  public   transACtiona  26; 
kept  in  the  treasury.  27 

Republic,  causes  of  its  ruin,  31,  36,  104, 
106,  125,  H6, 140,  148,306 
Review  of  the  people  instituted  by  Servios, 
76;  when  and  how  made.  79, 115,  119 
Rewards,  military.  3Z3 

Rhea.  241 

Rights  of  citisens,  48 ;  could  not  be  taken 
from  any  one  against  his  h  ill,  66 ;  dimi* 
nution  of,  s^. 

Rhodians.  their  regulations  concerning:  na« 
val  affnirs  adopted  by  the  Romans.  185 
Rings  much  used.  386 

Rivers,  their  sources  held  sacred.         246 
Roads,  how  paved.  476. 

Robbery,  punishment  of,  204 

Robigo,  245 ;  feast  of,  284 

Romans,  how  divided,  14, 38 ;  anclentJy 
.  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not  count 
It,  52;  cautions  in  admitting  new  sncred 
rites,  67 ;  their  respect  for  the  ministers 
of  religion,  249  ;  passionately  fond  of 
races,  2S9 ;  of  shows  of  gladtatora,  297 ; 
and  of  uncommon  sights,  803 ;  almost 
always  engaged  in  %Tar8,  305 ;  as  re- 
markable for  enduring  labour  as  for 
courage,  332 ;  long  unacquainted  with 
naval  affairs,  335 ;  careful  to  wear  ffan 
toga  in  foreign  countries,  345  :  usually 
went  with  their  heads  here,  354 :  when 
covered,  ib.  allowed  their  hair  to  grow 
in  mourning,  361 ;  their  ancient  simpli- 
city, 364  ;  their  luxury  end  the  cause  of 
it,  365 ;  at  first  sat  at  meal,  ib,  borrowed 
-  the  custom  of  reclining  from  the  east, 
ib.  began  their  feasts  with  prayer,  373 ; 
and  ended  ihem  in  the  same  manner  384 
Romania,  of  Thrace,  why  so  ealled  76 
Rome  built,  14  ;  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Gauls,  433;  and  under  Nero,s6.  adorn- 
ed by  Augustus,  ib.  its  streets  nnrroWy 
ib.  its  gates,  466;  and  bridges,  478 ;  its 
Latin  name  why  concealed.  334 

Romulus,  244 ;  his  contest  with  Remus.253 
Roofs,  form  of,  439 

Rowers,  how  they  sat.  336 

Rutilos,  the  first. plebeian  censor.         114 
Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  C«eaur*s  pro- 
vince. 122 
8. 
S,  this  letter  anciently  uted  instead  of 
R                                               183, 185 
Sacred  rites,  272 ;  how  performed.  274,276 
Sacrifices,  273  ;  to  the  dead.  407 
Sails,  invention  of,  33d ;  how  adjusted  339 
Salt,  much  used.                                 373 
Satires,  whence  named.                      2196 
Saturn,  241 ;  festival  of,  286 
SaturnlnuB,  his  laws,  166 ;  slain  by  Un- 
liua.  Ifll 
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ftetMry  of  th^ntrw.  904 

8«iplA  Africanos.  106, 126. 141 

— Nasica.  kills  Tib.  Graeehns.       125 ; 
PmUifiz  JfaxMNit.  261 

Scribes  or  notaries.  153 

BeasoBs*  242 

Senate,  its  institntion,  14;  nninber.  ib, 
prince  of,  15 ;  by  whom  assemliled,  19; 
pUcns  find  times  of  mefttiug,  ib.  quorum 
of,  20 ;  manner  of  making  a  decree,  25; 
form  of  writing  it,  27  ;  not  valid,  unless 
carried  to  the  treasury,  28 ;  rarely  rn- 
Tersed,  ib.  power  of  thn  senate,  t6.  &  29; 
force  of  its  decrees,  31 ;  Utile  regarded 
to  the  last  ages  ui  the  republic,  ib.  ap- 
parently increased  by  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius, 32 ;  as  the  means  of  establishing 
despotism,  ib.  Judges  of  crimes.  227 
Senate  of  Grecian  cities.  72 

Senators,  choice  of,  14 ;  their  age,  15 ;  and 
badges,  18;  order  in  which  they  were 
askeid  their  opinion,  21 ;  manner  of  de* 
Itvering  it,  22,  24, 25;  were  not  to  be 
interrupted,  24  ;  their  privileges,  29 ; 
their  servility  to  the  Emperors.  148 
Sentence,  form  of,  in  civil  trials^  195 ;  in 
criminal  trials.  225 

Sepulchres,  where  built,  403 ;  by  whom 
and  how.  408 

Servants  of  the  magistrates,  153 ;  of  the 
priesta  271 

Servitudes  of  lands.  54 

Servius  Tuliius,  institutes  the  census,  76 ; 
made  many  laws,  137 ;  the  first  who 
coined  money.  411 

Sestios,  first  plebeian  consul.  106 

Short-hand,  aK  of,  153,  153 ;  qnicknesa 
of.  430 

Shoes,  kinds  of,  352  ;  for  horses.        353 
Ships,  their  first  construction,  334 :  differ- 
ent kinds  of,  3^)7;  chief  parts  of  a  ship, 
338 ;  how  manned,  340  ;  naval  affairs, 
341;  mannerof  embarking,  348;  order 
of  battle,  344;  method  of  transporting 
•hips  by  land,  343;  sise  of  trading  ves- 
sels. 345 
Sib^ltine  books,  259 ;  keepers  of,  ib, 
Sicily,  the  first  country  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  province,  69 
Sicioius,  at  his  instigation  the  plebeians 
retire  to  Mona  Saettf                        120 
Siege,  form  of,                              331, 334 
Skeleton,  introduced  at  feasts.             382 
Silk,  long  known  before  silk-woms  were 
introduced.                                       357 
Sir,  eqnivalent  to  Domimu,                  427 
Slaves,  how  made.  41 ;  their  treatment,  ib, 
of  different  kinds,  42 ;  how  made  free, 
44 ;  their  menu  mission  restricted  by  law, 
46,  168, 173 ;  punishment  oC,  180  ;  their 
dress,  363 :  not  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
army  but  in  dangeroos  junctures,  43 ; 
fueh  asobtmded  themselves  were  some- 
times put  to  death,  807.^— Slaves,  who 
frinledtbe  hah>,  356;  riiaved,  363 ;  cook- 


table,  977  ;  wroC»  totteit  and  boofti^ 
430;  watched  at  the  gate,  434;  took  ear* 
of  the  Atriwn,  438  ;  of  the  bed-cham- 
bars,  439;  drest  trees,  442;  cultivated 
the  ground,  445, 452 :  carried  barden«» 
sedans  and  litters.  457 

Soil,  qualities  of  a  good,  446 

Sol,  242 ;  the  same  with  Mithras.  ib: 
Soldiers,  enlisted,  14,  63,  306 ;  different 
kind^  of,  308:  divided  into  different  mnkf 
3014 ;  their  arms  and  di-ess,  310, 313, 352; 
their  order  and  discipline,  when  en- 
camped, 316;  on  march,  317;  in  battle, 
318;  their  rewards,  323;  puoishmenta, 
329  :  pay  and  discharge.  330 

Solon,  law-civer  of  Athens*  138 

Sons,  how  treed  from  the  power  of  tbelf 
father.  61 

Sosigenes,  regulates  the  year*  279 

Sowing,  manner  of,  448 

Spectacles,  their  hurtful  effects,  291  &S92 
Spnrinnas,  predicts  the  death  of  Caesar276 
Stage-plays  first  Instituted,  208 ;  chiefly  of 
three  kinds,  299 :  often  prohibited,  303 ; 
TtMi.jinn.  Iv.  14.  tiii.45. 5ikt.^<r.  16. 
i>oflt.  7.  PUn.  pan,  46. 
Stages,  along  the  road.  478 

Standards,  kinds  of»  128,  319 

Stipulations,  form  of,  197, 200 

Stirrups,  the  Romans  had  none.  187,  311 
Stockings.nol  worn  by  the  Romans362,361 
Stoics,  whence  named.  478 

Style,  old  and  new.  278 

Superitition  of  the  Romans,  83, 256,257» 
287,  342,  &e. 
Supper,  the  principal  meat,  363;  place  of, 
365,  439 ;  dress  for,  372 ;  parts  of,  375  ; 
music,  iicin  time  of,  377 

Swearing,  to  support  whatever  laws  were 
passed,  when  first  enforced.  166, 175 
Sylla,  his  choice  of  senators,  15 ;  usurpa* 
tion,  95,  170 ;  cruelty,  t6.  increased  the 
number  of  the  qutsnUma  perveUuR,  1 13} 
abridges  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  125; 
his  laws,  I7(';  both  rewards  end  puuishei 
theslaves  of  Sulpicius  for  betraying  htm, 
188 ;  why  he  ordered  his  body  to  be 
bumf.  397 

Sylvanus.  246 

T. 

Tables,  367 ;  of  different  forms,  368 ;  how 

consecrated.  373 

Tarquinins,  king,  expelled,  99 ;  on  what 

day.  IQS 

Taxes,  various  kinds  of,  64 ;  remitted,  si. 

Teeth,  care  of,  357 

Temples,   271,  467;  omainent  of  their 

front  and  roof.  440 

Tents,  form  of,  316 

Testaments,  how  made,  59 ;  anciently 

made  in  the  Comitia  Cwriata,  76 

Terminus,  his  temple.  246 

Thanksgivings,  how  made.  879 

Theatres,  at  first  prohibited,  303 ;  bnilt  by 

Scaurus,  ib.  Cnrio  and  Pompey,  t6.  kc. 


•d  victuli,  376 ;  carved,  tod  waited  at  Theft,  bow  panifhedi 
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THMNiotiiis,  aMIibei  tb«  fceatheii  worship 

•tEome.  9T0, 

Thingt,  divifon  of,  6S 

Ttmsliing,  mattnerof,  451 

Tliracians,  carious  eostom  oCy  896 ;  their 

^  wives  bam  tbeoiselvet  on  the  piles  of 

their  husbands.  406 

Tiberius,  deprived  the  people  of  the  ri|cht 

of  voting,  S^3;  sttm  he  left  at  bis  deafh. 

416 
Tiles,  tax  laid  on,  439 

Tiro,  freedman  of  Cicero,  154 

Top,  dilforent  from  the  iroekMM,  370 

Torture,  used  only  on  slaves,  ib.  instru- 
ment of,  328 
Towers,  in  sieges,  333 ;  in  ships.         339 
Towns,  howattacl[ed,83S ;  and  defended. 

334 
Trajan's  piUar.  473 

Trade,  not  respected,  15»  17, 903;  hurtful 
eonsequencet  of  this.  36 

Tragedy,  writers  of,  300,  h  301 

Trees,  now  propagated.  453 

Trials,  civil,  193;  how  conducted,  tfr.  309, 
criminal,  before  the  people, 814;  before 
the  pnetors,  217 ;  hoi^  conducted.  92\ 
THbes,  three  at  first,  13,  89;  when  in- 
creased, 90 ;  how  divided.  92 
Trfbonian.  the  chief  of  those  lawyers  who 
composed  the  Cerfus  Jum.             192 
Trib<ines,  of  the  commons,  when  crented, 
130 :  their  power  at  first  small,  ISl :  af- 
terwards eiorbitant,  120  ;  abridged  by 
Sylla,  126  ;  in  a  manner  annihilated  by 
Julius  Csesar,  1:26 ;  conferred  on  Au- 
gustus, tl^at  first  not  admitted  into  the 
senate.                                                S6 
Tribunes,  military,  number  of  in  a  legion. 

166,311 
TMpods,  of  different  kinds.  261 

Triumph,  whence  called,  325 ;  naval  tri- 
umph. 328 
Triumviri,  95 ;  conseenite  a  temple  and 
divine  honour  to  Ctesar.  11 4 
Trophies,  use  of,                                474 

V. 
Undertaker  of  funerala.  400 

Urns,  how  made.  405 

Usarers,  their  emelty,  49;  and  art     419 

V. 
Valerius  Corvus.  106 

Tenos.  her  names,  lw.  237 

Verdict  of  a  jorv.  826 

Verras,  said  to  bava  been  raalorad  from 


banishment  br  the  iofioaBCt  of  Clowa, 

221 ;  caose  of  his  death.  tl. 

Vertumnus.  816 

Vespasian,  the  fii«t  who  made  laws  with* 

out  consulting  the  senate,  92;  the  ana 

he  said  was  necessary  to  support  the 

state.  416 

Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire.  836 

Vestal  Virgins.  807 

Victinu,  white,  from  the  river  Clitnmnns. 

976 
Vineyards,  379 ;  bow  planted.  463 

Villas,  how  laid  out.  442 

Villius,  why  called  AaiiAUS.  97 

Virginia,  killed  by  her  father.  1^ 

Virtues,  worshipped.  953 

Vltellius,  luxury  of,  377 

Vomit,  custom  of  taking  before  and  after 
supper.  378 

Vows,  how  made.  271 

Vulcanus,  336 ;  his  woriuhop  where.  871 

W. 
War,  hpw  proclaimed.  305 

Watch  word,  how  given.  316 

Wealth,  instances  of,  416 

Weeks,  division  of  time  by,  not  need  by 
the  ancient  Romans.  860 

Weights,  English  and  Roman.  410 

Wife,  properties  of  a  good  one.  485 

Winds.  246.466 

Wine,  manner  of  making,  379;  kinds  of, 
380;  used  to  be  boiled  that  it  might 
keep.  379 

Witnesses,  form  of  making  tbem,  I9S:  dif- 
ferent kinds  of.  233  ;  how  summoned. 
209,288 
Women,  excluded  from  inheritances,  190, 
their  clothes,  346 ;  their  shoes.  363 ; 
head-dress,  354  ;  paint,  356 ;  industry, 
435 ;  apartment  among  the  Greeks,  439 
Wood,  used  for  firing.  438 

Writing,  materials  for,  488, 425 ;  manner 
of,  426 

Windows,  how  made.  441 

Wheel,  for  raising  water.  461 

Y. 
Year,  how  divided  by  Romulus,  27S ;  by 
Julius  Cesar,  279 ;  by  Pope  Gregory, 
t^.  by  the  ^.gyptians.  280 

Young  men,  at  what  age  they  assumed  tbo 
Toga  ViriHa,  347 ;  neculiarity  in  their 
manner  of  wearing  it  for  the  first  year, 
348 ;  when  they  began  to  shave,  361 ; 
consecrated  the  first  growth  of  the  beard, 
and  also  their  hair,  to  soma  deity,    ib. 
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